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To  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  tmnsmit  to  vou,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  fifty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  oorpomtion 
thereof,  together  with  that  of  the  director  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 
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M,  ANAGNOS, 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE   CORPORATION. 


All  persons  who  have  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  all  who  have  seiTed  as  trustees 
or  treasurer,  and  all  who  have  been  elected  by  special  vote, 
are  members. 


Adams,  John  A.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Adams,  Waldo,  Boston. 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Cambridge. 
Alcott,  Miss  Louisa  M.,  Concord. 
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Amory,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Anagnos,  M.,  Boston. 
Andrews,  Francis,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Apthorp,  William  F.,  Boston. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Elisha,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  Kchvard,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  William,  Boston. 
Austin,  Edward,  Boston. 
Ayleswortli,  11.  B..  Providence. 
B.'U'on,  Edwin  M.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Ezra  H.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  E.  J.  W.,  Dorchester. 
Baker,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Miss  M.  K.,  Boston. 


Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Balch,  F.  v.,  Boston. 
Baldwin,  William  11.,  Boston. 
Balfour,  Miss  Mary  I).,  Boston. 
Ballard,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 
Barbour,  E.  I).,  Boston. 
Barker,  Joseph  A.,  l*rovidence. 
Barrett,  William  E.,  Boston. 
Barstow,  Amos  C.,  Providence. 
Baitol,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.,  Boston. 
Bartol,  Miss  Mary,  Boston. 
Barrows,  Rev.  S.  #!.,  Dorchester. 
Beal,  J.  H.,  lioston. 
Beard,  lion.  Alanson  W.,  Boston. 
Beckwith,  Miss  A.  G.,  Providence. 
Beckwith,  Mrs.  T.,  l*i*ovidence. 
Boebe,  J.  A.,  Boston. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Billerica. 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Boston. 
Bigclow,  Mrs.  l*rescott,  Boston. 
Billings,  Miss  Margaret  C,  Boston. 
Binney,  William,  IVovidence. 
Black,  (J.  N.,  Boston. 
Blake,  James  II.,  Boston. 
Blanchard,  O.  D.  B.,  Maiden. 
Boardman,Miss  Cornelia  B.,Boston. 
Bourn,  Hon.  A.  0.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 


Bonv«,  Thomaa  T.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  E,  B..  Baebon. 
Bowditah,  Dr.  H.  P..  Jamaica  PImd. 
Bowditch,  J.  1.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  J.  t.,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Miss  Nancy,  Boston. 
Bradlee,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  Boston. 
Brewer,  Cyrus,  Boston. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Mary,  Boston. 
Brewster,  Oamyn,  Boston. 
Brimtner,  Hon.  Martin,  Boston. 
Brimmer.  Mrs.  Martin,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Francis,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Francis,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Boston. 
Brooks.  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Ber.  Phillips,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 
Brown,  B.  F.,  Boston. 
Brown,  John  A.,  Providence. 
Brown.  Mrs.  John  C.,  Providence. 
Browne.  A.  Parker.  Boston. 
Bullard,  W.  S..  Boston. 
Bullock,  Miss  Julia,  Providence. 
Bundy,  James  J.,  Providence. 
Burnett,  Joseph,  Boston. 
Burton,  J.  W.,  M.   I).,  Flushing, 

N.  Y. 
Cabot,  W.C,  Boston. 
Cal lender,  Walter,  lYovidence. 
Carpenter,  Charles  E.,  Providence. 
Carter.  Mrs.  Helen  B.,  West  New- 

Cary,  Miss  A.  P.,  Boston. 
Cary,  Miss  Ellen  6.,  Boston. 
Cary,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Boston. 
Chss,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  Boston. 
Case,  Mrs.  Laura  L.,  Boston. 
Center,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  Boston. 
Chace,  James  H.,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Cbace,  Hon.  JonathaB,yalley  Falls, 

R.  I. 
Chamberlin,  £.  D.,  Boston. 


Chapin,  E.  P.,  Providence. 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Melrose. 

Cheever,  Miss  A.  M.,  Boston. 

Cheever,  Dr.  David  W.,  Boston. 

Cbeever,  Miss  M.  £.,  Boston. 

Cheeney,  Benjamin  P.,  Boston. 

Chickerin^,  George  H.,  Boston. 

Chickering,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Joj 
Mills,  Pa. 

Claflin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 

Clapp,  William  W..  Boston. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Jas.  Freeman,  Boston. 

Clarke,  James  W.,  Boston. 

Clement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 

Coats,  James,  Providence. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Boston. 

Cobb,  Samuel  C,  Boston. 

Cobb,  Samuel  T.,  Boston, 

Cochrane,  Alexander,  Boston.} 

Coffin,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Boston. 

Colt.  Samuel  P..  Bristol.  R.  I. 

Com  stock,  Andrew,  Providence. 

Coolidge,  l>r.  A.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  J.  R.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  J.  Templcman,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Templem&n, 
Boston. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Boston. 

Corliss,  George  11.,  Providence. 

Cotting,  C.  U.,  Boston. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  II.  H.,  Boston. 

Crolt,  Mrs.  Carrie  A.,  Boston. 

Crosby.  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 

Crosby,  William  S.,  Boston. 

Cruft,  Miss  Annah  P.,  Boston. 

Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O.,  Boston. 

Cummings.  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Port- 
land, Maine. 

Cummings,  Charles  A.,  Boston. 

Cuicmings,  lion.  John,  Wobum. 

Curtis,  C.  A.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  George  S..  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Margarette  S.,  Boston. 

Cmtis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Boston. 

Dolton,  C.  H.,  Boston. 
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DaltoR,  Mra.  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Darliag,  Cortes  A,,  Providence,  B.  I. 
Darling,  Hon.  L.  B.J'awtucket.R.  I. 
Davia,  Miss  A.  W.,  Boston. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Nancy  S.,  Fitohburg. 
Day,  Daniel  E.,  Providence. 
Dean,  Hon.  Benj  amin,Soath  Boston. 
Deblois,  Stephen  G.,  Boston. 
Devens,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 
Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Boston. 
Ditson,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Dow,  Mrs.  Moses  A.,  Boston. 
Dwight,  Jolm  S.,  Bob  ton. 
Eaton,  W.  S.,  Boston. 
Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  Boston. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe,  Boston. 
Emery,  Francis  F.,  Boston. 
Emery,  Isaac,  Boston. 
Emmons,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Emmons,  Mrs.  Nalh'l  II.,  Boston. 
English,  James  E.,  New  Haven, 

Endioott,  Henry,  Boston. 
Endiuott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Ernst,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Famam,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  New  Haven. 
Fmilkner,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Fay,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Bostoti. 
Fay,  MisB  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  Boston. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Dorchester. 
Ferris,  M.  C.  Boston. 
Field,  Mrs.  Naney  M.,  Monson. 
Fisk,  Key.  Photius,  Boston. 
Fi8ke,J.N„  Boston. 
Flint,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 
Folsom,  C:harles  F.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Forbes,  John  M.,  Milton. 
Foster,  F.  C,  Boston. 
Fostor,  John,  Boston. 
Freeman,  Miss  Ilattie  E.,  Boston. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Froth inffhani,  A.  T.,  Ito^ton. 
Frothingham.  Rev,  Frederick,  Mil- 


Gaffield,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Galloupe,  0.  W.,  Boston. 

Gammell,  Prof.  Wm.,  FrovidenOb 

GammeU,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Provldeaoo. 

Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George,  Boston. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  George,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  Henry  W.,  Providence. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Boston. 

George,  Charles  H.,  Providence. 

Gill,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  Boston. 

Gill,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  Woroester. 

Glidden,  W.  T.,  Boston. 

Glover,  A.,  Boston. 

Glover,  J.  B.,  Boston. 

Goddard,  Benjamin,  Brookline. 

Goddard,  &fiss  Matilda,  Boston. 

Goddard,  Miss  Rebecca,  Boston. 

Goddard,  T.  P.  I.,  Providence. 

Goddard,  William,  Providence. 

Goff,  Darius,  Pawtucket.  E.  I. 

Goff,  Darius  I,.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Goff,  Lyman  B.,  Pawtucket,  K.  I. 

Gray,  Mrs,  Horace,  Boston. 

Greene,  Edward  A.,  Providenoe. 

Greene.  S.  H.,  River  Point,  R.  I. 
Greenleaf,  Mra.  Jas.  E.,  Charles- 
Griffin,  S.  B..  Springfield. 
Grosvenor,  William,  Providenoe. 
Grover,  William  O.,  Boston. 
Gmver,  Mrs.  William  0.,  Boston. 
Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston. 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 
Hale,  George  S.,  Boston. 
Hall,  J.  K.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Hanover. 
Hall,  Mrs.  L.  M„  Boston. 
Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  I^ongivood. 
Harwood,  George  S.,  Itoston, 
Iloskell,  PJdwin  B.,  Aubumdalu. 
Hayward,  Hon.   Win.  S.,  I'rovid- 

Hazard,  Rowland,  Pro\*idence. 
Heard,  J.  T.,  MJX,  Boston. 
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Hrarat,  Mrs.  Pfaebe  A.,  Su  Fran- 

eiBco,  Cal. 
Hemcnway,  Mrs.  A.,  Jr.,  BoBkm. 
Herford,  Rev.  Brooke,  Boston. 
HiggiDSon,  George,  Boeton. 
HiggtDSon,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 
Hill,  Herbert  E.,  Boston. 
Hill,  J.  E.  R.,  Boston. 
Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Proridence. 
Hilton,  William,  Boston. 
Hodges,  l>r.  R.  M.,  Boston. 
Hodgktns,  W.,  Boston. 
Hogg,  John,  Boston. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Edward  J.,  Boston. 
Hooper,  E.  W.,  Boston. 
Hoppin,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Proridenco. 
Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Howard,  Hon.  A.  C,  Boston. 
Howard,  Mrs,  Chas.  W.,  California. 
Howard,  lion.  Henry,  Providence. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 
Howes,  Miss  E,,  Boston. 
Howland,  Zenae  C,  Boston. 
Houghton,  Hon.  H.  <>.,  Cambridge. 
Humphrey,  Benjamin,  Boston. 
Hmmewell,  F.  W.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Inches.  H.  B.,  Boston. 
Ives,  Mrs.  Anna  A.,  Providence. 
Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston, 
•lackson,  Edward,  Boston. 
■Tackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston, 
■lackson.  Patrick  T..  Boston, 
■lackson,  Mrs.  .Sarah,  Boston, 
■lames,  Mrs.  Clitheroe  Dean,  South 

Boston. 
James,  Mrs.  Jnlia  fi.  H.,  Boston. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  Boston, 
•lones,  Miss  Ellen  M,,  Boston. 
Joy.  Mrs,  Charles  II.,  Boston. 
Kasson,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Kellogg.  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston. 
Kendall,  C.  S.,  Boston. 
Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 


Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M.,  Boeton. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.,  Boston. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day,  Boston. 

Kinsley,  E.  W.,  Boston. 

Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  Dedham. 

l..ang,  B.  J.,  Boston. 

I.Awrence,  Abbott,  Boston. 

Ijftwrence,  Mrs.  Amos  A..  Brook- 
line. 

Lawrence,  James,  Croton. 

Lawrence,  William,  Cambrid^. 

Lee,  Henry,  Boston. 

Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Hingham, 

Linsee,  J.  T.,  Boston. 

Linzee,  Miss  Snsan  I.,  Boston. 

Lippitt,  Hon.  Henry,  I*rovidence. 

Litt«ll,  Miss  S.  G.,  Brookline. 

Little,  J.  L.,  Boston. 

Littlefield,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Pawtucket. 

Littlefield,  I).  (!„  Pawtucket, 

I,^ge,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  Itoston. 

Lodge,  Henry  ('.,  Boston. 

I<aring,  Mrs.  .Susie  J.,  Boston. 

I>oring,  Mrs.  W.  ('.,  Boston. 

Lothrop,  John.  Aubumdale. 

lx)¥ett,  George  L..  Boston. 

Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston- 

Ijowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  A.  C.,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  G,  G.,  Boston. 

I>}well.  Mrs.  John,  Itoston. 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston, 

Lyman,  George  JL,  M,D.,  Boston. 

Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston, 

Lyman,  Theodore,  Boston. 

McAuslan,  John,  I'rovidence. 

Mack,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Mackay,  Mrs,  Frances  M.,  Cam- 
bridge, 

Macullur,  Addison.  Itoston. 

Marcy,  Fred.  I.,  I'rovidence. 

Mars  ton,  S.  W,,  Boston. 

Mason,  Miss  E.  F.,  boston. 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston, 


Mason.  I.  B..  ProridetMC. 

Hattbews.  Miw  Alic«.  Boston. 
Hattbews.  .Mbx  Annie  B..  Boston. 
Uav.  Misa  Abb>-  W..  Bo^on. 
Way.  ¥-  W.  (;..'Don-hester. 
McKloy,  J.  A..  ProTideDc«. 
Means.  R«v.J.  [I..  D.IK.  Doreb«$t«r. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  faroltoe.  Boston. 
Merriam.  Charles.  Boston. 
Merriam.  Mrs.  Charles,  Bot^toa. 
Merrism.  Mrs.  D.,  Boston. 
Metcalf.  Jesse,  ProvideDce. 
Mi  not,  Krancb,  M.D..  BostoD. 
Minot.  -Mrs.  c;.  R..  Boston, 
Minot,  Willian.  Boston. 
Mixter,  .Mi^  Helen  K.,  [toston 
Milter,  Mis.'  Matlelaine  <'.,  Boston. 
Montgomery-.  U'illiam.  Boston. 
Morrill.  Charles  J..  Boston. 
Morse,  S.  'I".,  Bo^:ton- 
Morton.  Kdwin.  Boston. 
Motley.  Kdward.  Boston. 
MouEton.  Miss  Maria  (.'.,  Bo.°taa. 
Neal,  Ci-orcre  B.,  Itoslon. 
XeiHns.  Darid.  Boj^ton. 
Niehols.  .J.  [loivnrd.  Boston. 
Nifh'.ls.  B.C..  lioptnn. 
Nickir.-nn.  .\tidtyw-.  Boston. 
Ni<  ki-rxm.  Mrs.  A.  T..  Bo.-'Ion, 
Xif'ki-r.s'in.  (iporjre.  rl.tniai<'fl  Plain. 
NiL-k«r>on,  Miss  I'risc  ilia,  Boston. 
Ni.-k«r-on.  S.  I).,  B<^ton. 
Nurcro.-is.  .\lis.s  Laiii'a.  Boston. 
Xovis,  lion.  Charlf's  J-.  Boston. 
O'iieiliv,  .Jojin  Boyln.  Boston. 
Ort<ro.)<i".  Jolm  Felt*,  Boston. 
OslHirn.  Jnbn  T.,  Boston. 
Owr.n.C.-or-rc  Provid.^nc. 
Paine.  Mrs.  Julia  B-,  Boston. 
I^ine,  Robert  'Iiriil,  Boston. 
[•alfrey,  J.  C„  lloston. 
Palmer,  John  S.,  I'rovidenee. 
Park.T.  Mrs.  K,  I'„  Boston. 
Parker.  K.  Francis,  Boston. 
Parker,  IK^nry  C,  Boston. 
Parker,  Richard  T..  Boston. 


ParkinBon,  Mrs.  John,  BartoB. 

Parkman.  Francis.  Boston. 

Parkman.  tfeorge  P..  Boeton. 
'   Parsons.  Tbomas.  Cbelsea. 
!   Payson.  S.  R.,  Boston. 
.   PMbody,  RcT.   A.  P..  D.D..   C«id- 

Peabodv.  F.  H..  Boston. 

PeabodV,  O.  W..  Milton. 
'  Pcabody,  S.  E,.  Boston. 
'■   Pearson,  MUs  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
;  Peirce,  Rev.    Bradford    K..   D.I>.. 
i       Boston. 

i   Perkins.  A.  T..  Boston. 
j  Perkins.    Kdward     N..     Jamaica 

Plain. 
\   Perkins,  Mm.  Ricbard.  Boston. 
]   I'elers,  Edward  D..  Boston. 

Phillips.  Mrs.  John  C.  Boston. 

Piokman.  W.  I).,  Boston. 
I   Pickman,  Mrs.  U'.  I).,  Boston. 
I  Pierce,  Hon.  H  L.,  Boston. 
!   Pierson.   Mrs.  Mary   T...  Windsor. 
;       Conn. 
'   Poller,  Isaac  M..ProrideRfe. 

■  Polter.  Mrs.  S.irah.  Proridenee. 
Pratt.  Elliott  W.,  Boston, 
l-r-itt.  Mrs.  Sanih  M..  Boston. 
I'rendergast,  J.  .\1..  Boston. 

■  Preston.  Jonathan,  Boston. 
IHiL-ifer.  R.  .M..  Boston, 
t^uiney,  fieorgi'  Henry.  Boston, 
lieanlon.  Dennis  \.,  Boston. 

,    Kite,  Hon.  A.  H  .  Boston, 

j   Kiee,  Fitz  James.  I'roridence. 

;   Kielianlson,  Mrs,  Jeffrey,  Boston. 

I  Riehardson,  John,  Boston. 

j    Richardson.  -Mrs.  .M.  K.,  Boston 

I    Bobbins.  B.  E.,  lioslon. 

j   Robeson,  AV.  R.,  Boston. 

i    Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 

I   Rodman,  S.  W.,  Bcslon. 

I    Rodocanaehi,  J.  .M,.  Boston. 

i  Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B.,  Boston 

1   Rogers,  Jacob  C.,  Boston, 

1  Ropes,  J.  C,  Boston. 
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Ropes,  J.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Rotch,  Miss  Anne  L.,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Miss  Edith,  Boston. 
Rossell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.,  Boston. 
Si^ltonstall,  Hcni-y,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,Hon.  Leverett,  Newton. 
Sampson,  George,  Boston. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Sayles,  F.  C,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Sayles,  W.  F.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Schlesinger,  Barthold,  Boston. 
Scblesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  F.  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 
Sears,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Sharpe,  L.,  Providence. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shimmin,  C.  F.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  p.  R.,  Washington. 
Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Spragae,  F.  P.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  S.  S.,  Providence. 
Stan  wood,  Eklward,  Brookline. 
Steams,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Steere,  Henry  J.,  Providence. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 


Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  lk)ston. 
Stiu-gis,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  James,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  lk)ston. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Robert,  Boston. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.   Isabella  W.,   Noith 

Billerica. 
Tappan,  Miss  M.  A.,  Boston. 
Tappan,  Mrs.  William,  lioston. 
Temple,  Thomas  F.,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Hiugham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  (1.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Thomas,  II.  H.,  Providence. 
Thomas,  Capt.  J.  B.,  Ik)ston. 
Thomdike,  Mrs.  Delia  I).,  Boston. 
Thorndike,  S.  Lothi*op,  Cambridge. 
Thurston,  Benj.  F.,  Providence. 
Tilden,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  Milton. 
Tilton,  Mrs.  W.  8.,  Boston. 
Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Tolman,  Joseph  C,  Hanover. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  1).,  Boston. 
Troup,  John  E.,  l*rovidence. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Ellen  J.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Underwood,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
Wales,  (ieorge  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  Boston. 
Ward,  Rev.  Julius  II.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Miss  M.  L.,  Boston. 
Warren,  J.  G.,  Providence. 
Warren,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester 
Waterston,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Boston. 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 
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Welch,  £.  K.,  Boston. 

Weld,  Otis  E.,  Boston. 

Weld,  R.  H.,  Boston. 

Weld,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Philadelphia. 

Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 

Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 

Wheeler,  Nathaniel,  Bridgewator, 

C'Onn. 
Wheeloek,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
White,  B.  C,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 
White,  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 
White,  Joseph  A.,  Framingham. 
Whitford,  George  W.,  Providence. 
Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont 
Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 


Whitney,  H.  A.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  H.  M.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Miss,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Edward,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Wightman,  W.  B.,  Providence. 
Williams,  George  W.  A.,  Boston. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Greorge,  Roxbuiy. 
Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbnry 
Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  CTharles  L.,  Boston 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THB 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPOEATION. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  12,  1887. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
snmmoned,  was  held  today  at  the  institution, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.  D.,  at  3  p.  m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

The  trustees  presented  their  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30, 1887,  which  was  read,  accepted, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  that  of  the  director, 
and  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
persons  were  unanimously  elected :  — 

PresiderU  —  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Vice-President  —  John  Cummings. 
Treasurer  —  Edward  Jackson. 
Secretary  —  M.  Anagnos. 
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Trustees  —  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D.^ 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry  S. 
Russell,  James  Sturgis,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  and  George  W. 
Wales. 


The  following  persons  were  afterwards  added 
to  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  by 
a  unanimous  vote :  —  Capt.  J.  B.  Thomas,  W. 
Hodgkins,  Zenas  C.  Rowland,  Herbert  E.  Hill, 
B,  F.  Brown,  Mrs.  Moses  A.  Dow,  George  B. 
Neal,  Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour  and  W.  E.  Barrett. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in 
attendance  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests,  to 
visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school  and 
inspect  the  premises. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


REPOKT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Prrkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blini>, 

South  Boston,  Oct.  2,  1887. 

To  timb  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Oentlemen  and  ladies: — We  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  commonwealth,  the  fifty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  institution  under  our  charge  as 
trustees  for  the  financial  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1887. 

Fuller  details  are  appended  in  the  report  of  the 
director. 

1.  The  quarterly  reports  of  the  director,  as 
well  as  our  own  personal  observations  for  the  year 
past,  present  a  record  of  remarkable  success,  and 
some  points  of  exceptional  interest. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  health  of  the  household  has  uiain- 
tained  its  high  average.  One  death  occurred  Jan. 
14,  1887,  —  that  of  a  female  pupil,  Florence  L. 
Clarke  of  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  whose  blindness  had 
been  caused  by  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis four  years  before,  and  who,  on  this  second 
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attack  (January  12),  was  removed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  where  after  living  two 
days  in  a  state  of  stupor  she  died.  A  severe 
a  Jident  occarred  durin/.he  quarter  ending  April 
1,  one  of  the  little  boys,  while  playing  with  his 
school-mates  in  the  yard,  having  fallen  and  frac- 
tured a  hip  bone;  and  there  were  two  cases  of 
contagious  disease  among  the  boys,  —  one  of 
measles  and  one  of  scarlatina  in  light  form.  Both 
the  sufferers  were  sent  to  the  City  Hospital  and 
made  good  recovery;  and  speedy  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  diseases,  which 
proved  satisfactory.  There  have  been  four  other 
cases  of  measles  in  a  very  slight  form.  With 
these  few  exceptions  the  household  has  been 
unusually  free  from  even  ordinary  ailments. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  on  the  first  of  October  was 
200,  against  180  in  October,  1886.  A  year  ago 
the  pupils  numbered  146;  since  then  39  have  been 
admitted,  counting  the  16  little  children  who  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  kindergarten,  and  15 
have  been  discharged,  making  the  number  of 
pupils  170;  while  the  number  of  teachers,  work- 
men and  employes  is  30.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  school,  at  the  reopen- 
ing September  21,  was  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  enough  have  been  received  to  fill  all  the  dor- 
mitories provided  at  the  parent  institution  in  South 
Boston. 
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2.    The  School 

was  never  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition.  We 
can  endorse  with  confidence  the  following  words 
contained  in  the  director's  quarterly  report  to  this 
board  at  the  close  of  the  school  year :  "  While  it 
[the  school]  has  constantly  grown  in  the  breadth 
of  its  curriculum  and  in  the  substantial  scholar- 
ship of  its  graduates,  there  has  been  no  abatement 
of  the  special  attention  paid  to  the  physical  and 
aesthetic  culture  of  its  pupils,  nor  of  the  sweet 
and  gracious  spirit  of  true  morality  and  noble 
self-denial,  which  was  fostered  by  its  illustrious 
founder,  and  which  has  pervaded  its  halls." 

The  able  corps  of  teachers,  both  in  the  girls' 
and  the  boys'  department,  in  the  great  variety  of 
branches  have  done  faithful  service.  T^e  facility 
of  reading  both  from  the  line  type  and  the  Braille 
has  been  rapidly  developed  in  most  of  the  young 
beginners,  and  with  constant  care  to  clear,  intelli- 
gent, agreeable  enunciation,  accent  and  modula- 
tion of  the  voice.  The  progress  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  including  the  working  out  of  not  too  com- 
plicated problems  upon  their  slates  with  types,  has 
been  striking.  So,  too,  in  geography,  with  their 
quick,  sure  tact  in  finding  places  on  their  raised 
and  their  dissecting  maps,  and  their  recollection 
of  the  distinctive  physical  features,  products,  gov- 
ernments of  each,  the  school  has  more  than  kept 
up   its  high  reputation   of  past  years;  while   in 
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studies  that  involve  thought  and  tax  the  intellect, 
as  well  as  cultivate  the  taste,  —  like  history,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  literature  and  science,  —  the 
more  advanced  among  them  have  shown  how 
much  may  be  and  is  done  to  place  the  blind  upon 
an  intellectual  level  with  well-educated  seeing 
people.  In  music,  under  the  faithful,  wise  and 
comprehensive  oversight  of  their  excellent  and 
long-tried  musical  director,  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves, 
himself  blind,  seconded  by  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  the  standard  of  attainment  has  contin- 
ually risen  both  in  chorus  and  in  solo  singing,  in 
pianoforte  and  organ  playing,  in  the  theory  of 
music,  and  in  the  tasteful  and  eflfective  execution 
of  their  band  of  reed  and  brass  instruments,  which 
has  given  so  much  pleasure  to  many  audiences. 

The  new  term  opens  with  two  changes  of 
teachers  in  the  literary,  and  one  in  the  musical  de- 
partment. Mr.  J.  M.  Hulbert's  engagement  for 
the  last  two  years  as  principal  instructor  in  the 
boys'  department  terminated  with  the  school  year, 
and  Mr.  Jesse  T.  Morey  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Miss  Harriet  D.  Burgess,  and  Miss  D. 
B.  Upson  (music)  declined  reelection  and  have 
married.  Their  places  have  been  filled  by  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Lilley  and  Miss  Bertha  E.  Reed. 

3.     Commencement  Exercises. 

These  were  held,  now  for  the  sixth  time,  in 
Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  7, 
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the  president  of  the   corporation,   Samuel   Eliot, 
LL.  D.,  presiding.     It  was  an  occasion  of  profound 
interest,  and   great  was   the  eagerness   to   secure 
seats  in   the   spacious   hall,   still   far   from    large 
enough  to  hold  all  who  craved  admission.     It  was, 
as  it  always  is,  an  audience  of  the  highest  char- 
acter; and  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  sit 
through  the  entire  programme,  seeing  and  listen- 
ing with  enthusiastic  interest.     Inspiring  addresses 
were  made  at  the  opening  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage; 
during  the  kindergarten  exercises  of  the  youngest 
children  by  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq.,  who  forci- 
bly presented  the  great  need  for  and  the  good  to 
be  accomplished  by  a  kindergarten  for  the  many 
sightless  children  of  a   tender   age;   and   by  the 
president,  whose  wise  and  feeling  words  to  the 
graduates  of  the  day,  in  presenting  their  diplomas, 
moistened   many   eyes.     There   were    ten   gradu- 
ates,—  the  largest  number  yet  in  any  one  year,  — 
viz.,   Caroline  Eastman  Adams,  Clarence  Wilbor 
Basford,   Asa   Everett   Benson,  George   William 
Brown,  Frederick  Bates  Gould,  Christopher  Al- 
bertus  Wickes   Ilowland,  Elisha  Eobinson  Ken- 
yon,  William  Beard  Perry,  William  Sterne  Smith, 
Patrick  Francis  Washington, —  all  of  whom  bear 
testimonials    from    their    teachers    and  from    the 
educational  sub-committee  of  this   board  to   their 
good  general  education,  and  their  qualification  to 
support  themselves  by  teaching  or  by  some  light 
branch  of  mechanic  industry. 


The  various  exercises  of  the  pupils  (which  were 
not  exceptional  efforts  made  for  mere  exhibition, 
but  honest,  average  specimens  of  their  school 
work)  were  ftilly  up  to  the  mark  of  any  previous 
year.  There  was  but  one  original  composition 
spoken,  namely,  the  valedictory  by  W.  B.  Perry, 
which  made  an  excellent  impression.  The  exer- 
cise in  geometry  by  nine  members  of  the  class; 
the  lively  answers  to  all  sorts  of  questions  in 
geography  (always  a  strong  point  in  this  school) 
by  two  of  the  boys;  the  wonderful  promptness 
and  accuracy  in  reading  by  the  touch  of  two  of 
the  youngest  girls;  and  the  display  of  graceful, 
fairy-like  gymnastics  by  the  younger  girls  and 
boys,  and  the  military  marching  and  handling  of 
muskets  by  the  older  boys,  —  all  seemed  to  sur- 
prise and  delight  the  audience  as  if  witnessed  for 
the  first  time.  The  musical  contributions  to  the 
programme  contained  some  matter  of  a  very  high 
order:  for  instance,  the  G  minor  organ  fugue  of 
Bach  played  for  the  opening  by  C.  H.  Prescott; 
Handel's  Hallelujah  chorus,  very  effectively 
arranged  and  played  by  the  full  band  of  the 
institution;  and  notably,  as  a  sign  of  musical 
progress  in  a  right  direction,  the  choral  How 
brightly  shines  the  Morning  Star!  in  the  four- 
part  setting  of  Sebastian  Bach,  which  was  sung 
with  good  bahince  and  perfect  distinctnei^s  of 
parts,  with  the  support  of  half  a  dozen  reed  and 
brass  instruments.     (Such  a  thing  is  not  yet  heard 
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in  any  of  our  churches.)  Then  there  was  a  sweet 
chorus  for  female  voices,  The  Mountain  Brooky 
by  Rheinberger;  and  another  for  male  voices, 
Mendelssohn's  part-song,  FarewdL  Two  in- 
strumental solos,  having  more  of  concert  brilliancy 
and  difficulty  than  of  intrinsic  charm,  served  at 
least  to  show  the  proficient  execution  of  the  young 
performers.  These  were:  for  the  pianoforte,  a 
fantastical  transcription  by  Liszt  of  Wagner's 
march  in  TannhduseVy  played  by  C.  A.  W. 
Howland;  and  for  the  clarinet,  an  air  and  varia- 
tions, played  with  fine  tone  and  fluency  by  C.  W. 
Basford. 

The  kindergarten  exercises  were  by  ten  little 
girls  and  boys  whose  ages  ranged  from  five  to 
eight  and  a  half  years,  —  the  first  pupils  of  the 
new  kindergarten  at  Roxbury.  Their  whole 
appearance  (after  little  more  than  one  month  in 
the  school),  and  the  clever,  happy  way  in  which, 
before  the  audience,  they  modelled  in  clay  each  a 
group  or  figure  of  a  story  agreed  upon  beforehand, 
certainly  gave  signal  proof  of  the  educational 
virtue  that  resides  in  FrObel's  method,  as  well  for 
sightless  as  for  seeing  children.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  subject  of 

4.     The  Kindergarten  for   the   Blind. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  the  year  has 
been  the  completion  of  the  substantial,  admirably 
arranged  and  beautiful,  while  very  simple  build- 
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ing,  which  had  been  so  long  in  process  of  erection 
on  the  grounds  purchased  for  this  purpose  at  Rox- 
bury,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Boston. 
The  dedication,  on  the  19th  of  April,  was  attended 
by  all  whom  the  largest  room  in  the  building  could 
contain,  and  was  notable  for  the  presence  and  the . 
sympathetic  interest  of  a  large  representation  of 
the  best  elements  in  our  society.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presided  and  made  the  opening  address, 
after  the  singing  by  the  pupils  of  the  choral  by 
Bach  already  mentioned.  Very  impressive,  char- 
acteristic addresses,  too,  were  made  by  such 
earnest  thinkers  and  philanthropists  as  Rev.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  D.D.,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  D.D.,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  by  the  Greek  consul,  Mr.  John  M. 
Rodocanachi;  and  some  original  verses,  full  of 
beauty,  wore  recited  by  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe. 
The  burthen  of  all  the  speeches  was  the  serious, 
unquestionable  claim  which  such  a  school,  under 
such  auspices,  has  upon  this  community,  —  a  claim 
which  rests  with  especial  weight  upon  those  who 
have  the  means  of  giving,  those  who  in  so  many 
ways  are  continually  showing  that  they  love  to 
give  for  the  improvement  of  humanity,  as  well  as 
many  others  who  can  well  afford,  and  for  their 
own  good  likewise,  to  indulge  in  such  a  pleasure  for 
perhaps  the  first  time.  The  pressing  need  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  enterprise,  after  all  the  generous 
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contributions  which  have  bought  the  land,  blasted 
and  removed  the  i-ock,  and  reared  the  solid  edifice, 
was  dwelt  upon  most  cogently  by  every  speaker, 
above  all  by  President  Eliot,  who  again  and  again 
returned  to  the  attack,  and  made  it  very  clear  to 
every  listener,  first  that  a  debt  of  eleven  thousand 
dollars  demanded  to  be  paid  off  at  once;  and  sec- 
ond, that  it  is  an  imperative  duty  not  to  rest  in  the 
good  work  until  the  school  is  guaranteed  by  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000,  of  w^hich  the  income 
shall  be  sufficient  for  its  running  expenses.  The 
speeches  were  interspersed  with  charming  musical 
selections  by  the  pupils  of  the  parent  iustitiition, 
during  which  it  would  seem  that  the  pregnant 
hints  were  already  taking  root  in  the  good  soil  of 
not  a  few  sympathizing  spirits  present,  for  in  a 
very  few  days  tlie  extinction  of  that  eleven  thou- 
sand dollar  debt,  by  spontaneous  contribution, 
as  it  were,  was  announced;  and  since  then  two 
friends  have  contributed  $1,000  each,  besides  one 
legacy  of  $3,000  towards  the  permanent  fund. 

After  the  dedication  exercises  most  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  lingered  to  walk  through  the  neat 
and  shining  school-rooms,  corridors,  kitchen,  pan- 
try, dining-room  and  dormitories  of  this  first  of 
the  intended  group  of  buildings;  and  all  expressed 
delight  with  the  arrangements,  as  well  as  with  the 
charming  and  obliging  welcome  of  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  place,  Miss  Greeley,  and  her  chosen 
assistants.    Conid  they  have  visited  the  rooms  a 
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few  weeks  later  tliey  would  have  been  still  more 
delighted  by  the  vapid  progress  of  the  ten  little 
pupils  with  whom  the  infant  school  began  May  2, 
and  by  the  many  evidences  of  a  genially  unfolding, 
happy  life.  These  children  verily  have  found  their 
home.  To  visit  and  to  witness  that  school  and 
that  home  will  furnish  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment that  can  be  presented  in  favor  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
this  building  will  be  increased  to  twenty-five,  so 
soon  as  the  means  for  their  instruction  and  main- 
tenance shall  be  secured. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  as  a  department  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
a  counnittce  of  ladies,  twelve  in  number,  is  to  be 
organized,  who,  at  such  times  as  they  may  agree 
upon  between  themselves,  will  visit  the  kindergar- 
ten, consult  with  the  matron  on  its  domestic  affairs, 
and  extend  toward  the  children  such  kind  notice 
and  advice  as  they  may  deem  desirable. 

5.  Post-Graduatk  Coursb. 
In  our  last  annual  report  it  was  intimated  that 
the  uppermost,  as  well  as  the  lowest  round,  was 
wanting  to  our  educational  ladder,  —  a  post-gradu- 
ate, as  well  as  the  primary,  school.  Our  intermedi- 
ate school  course  of  seven  years  suffices  for  the 
average  pupil,  but  there  are    every  year    one    or 
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more  exceptional  pupils,  superior  in  talent  in  at 
least  some  one  direction,  and  showing  a  capacity  for 
higher  attainment  in  this  or  that  important  art  or 
study,  —  notably  iu  music.  It  is  not  doing  justice 
to  their  nature,  to  their  talent,  to  leave  them  here, 
without  the  means  of  going  farther.  They  need, 
and  they  deserve,  "  finishing  lessons  "  (in  the  con- 
ventional phrase)  under  the  auspices,  examples, 
personal  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  foremost 
masters  and  professors  to  be  had  in  each  depart- 
ment. During  the  year  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  on  a  very  small  scale,  cautiously  and  tcuta- 
tivcly,  and  with  encouraging  result.  Two  of  the 
graduates  of  1886  have  taken  pianoforte  lessons 
of  Prof.  Baermann,  who  speaks  highly  of  their 
progress;  and  several  have  had  instruction  in 
vocal  music,  solo  singing,  from  that  artistic  tenor 
singer,  and  teacher  in  our  school,  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker.  It  is  desirable  to  provide  such  oppor- 
tunities in  other  fields.  The  plan  opens  a  great 
enlargement  of  the  whole  scope  of  education  for 
the  blind.  Only  so  can  they  become  fully  educated 
men  and  women.  It  will  widen  the  circle  of  their 
activities,  raise  the  standard  of  their  training  and 
increase  their  usefulness. 

These  suggestions  all  lie  in  the  direction  of  a 
call  which  has  for  a  long  time  gone  up  from  our 
own  graduates,  and  from  those  of  other  and  more 
distant  schools  throughout  the  country,  for  a  col- 
legiate education,  which  shall  include  the  higher 


branches  of  both  literature  and  music,  —  a  call  ao 
urgent  and  so  frcqnent  that  it  cannot  remain  many 
more  years  unheeded  without  serious  discourage- 
ment to  the  whole  future  of  the  blind. 

The  pi'actical  point  of  departnre  is  the  appeal, 
which  we  now  make,  to  the  friends  of  the  blind  for 
the  endowment  of  a  few  scholarships.  Arc  there 
not  generous  men  and  women  in  this  community, 
or  within  reach  of  this  report,  who  will  find  pride 
and  pleasure  in  bringing  some  gifted  and  indus- 
trious pupil  under  the  influence  of  fitting  teachers 
through  ah  advanced  course  of  stndy? 

6.  The  Finances 
are  in  a  good  condition.  We  mate  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of 
$20,000,  left  by  Mr.  Richard  Perkins,  to  be  known 
as  the  "Richard  Perkins  Fund,"  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the 
institution,  while  the  principal  is  to  remain  Intact. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mrs.  Perkins  for  authoriz- 
ing the  executors  to  pay  said  legacy  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  during  which  she  was 
entitled  to  the  interest.  A  legacy  of  $1,000 
has  been  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Henry  Gassett  of  Dorchester,  and  from  the  execu- 
tors of  the  will  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix  we  have 
also  received  $100,  to  be  expended  for  books  for 
needy  pupils. 
By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  a  part  of  the 


funds  of  the  institution  has  been  invested  in  real 
estate.  Besides  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  land  and 
of  four  houses  adjoining  the  institution  property 
on  the  south  side  of  Fourth  street,  two  new 
houses  have  been  built  in  that  street,  near  the 
workshop  for  adults. 

The  treasurer's  exhibit  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  — 

Cash  on  liand,  Oct.  1,  1886  ....     8af.,327  45 

Total  receipts  from  nil  sources  during  the  ye.ir, 

(indiiiling  collectiona  of  payable  notes)         .     I'lO.OOO  89 


«18G,3:17  34 


Total  esponditiires  and  inveatmonts     .        .         .     183.308  87 
Balance 83.028  47 

7.      PiaNTING  FOR    THE   BlIXD. 

There  has  been  no  relaxation  of  the  vigor  with 
which  the  work  of  embossing  books  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  hns  been  carried  ou  for  so  many  yawn  at 
our  press  in  South  Boston.  The  shelves  iu  our 
library  are  rapidly  filling  with  works  of  great 
merit.  The  blind  can  no  longer  complain  of 
want  of  printed  matter  to  read  with  the  lips  of 
their  fingers. 

Besides  the  literary  publications  there  were 
several  works  of  music  printed  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem during  the  past  year.  Among  these  wns  a 
colleetion  of  Baeh's  chorals,  selected  and  furnished 


wilh  English  words,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spirit  and  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  old  German 
hymns,  hy  J.  S.  Dwight.  The  purpose  of  the 
work    is    thus    explained    in    the    i ntiod notion :  — 

Feeling  that  it  would  be  an  eseential  iiid,  both  to  the  musi- 
cnl  C'ultiii'c  and  to  the  socud  and  leligiouB  satisf:iction  of  tlie 
pujiits  of  our  institution,  for  the  niuiii(.-iil  onuii  among  them 
to  be  »l>le  to  siug  together,  or  to  play  with  their  baud  inetni- 
meutH,  some  of  the  Rnc  old  Gerniiin  chorals  in  the  perfect 
setting  of  Sebastian  Bach,  I  have  made  thiis  beginning  of  a 
selei^tiou  for  the  purimse,  printed  in  the  raised  type  raad  by 
flDgera. 

Here  arc  sixteen  hymns  and  chorals,  each  preceded  by  the 
music  in  four  parts,  in  the  ilraille  type.  The  uumlier.  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  uicreased  from  time  to  time,  and  they  may  here- 
after find  their  way  also  into  choirs  of  sct'ing  people,  where 
eoniething  belter  tlian  the  cojnniou  psalm-tnne  is  certainly 
much  needed.  .  .  . 

These  ehoralM,  so  clill'crent  in  their  spirit  and  expression 
from  uur  New  England  psalmody,  —  the  tunes  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  etjnally  inspired  polyphonic  setting  which  ensnrea 
them  against  ever  growing  hackneyed,  —  have  hitherto  been 
unaviiihible  for  our  American  choirs,  partly  through  the  intrin- 
sic ililljcnity  of  liie  music  (which,  however,  a  Utile  training 
and  faiiiiliiirity  will  be  pi-ttty  sure  to  overccnue),  and  partly 
through  the  peculiar  uietres  of  the  Lutheran  liymns.  of  nliiub 
but  few  are  found  in  onr  hyinu  books.  The  chief  work, 
therefore,  of  the  editor  has  been  to  prepare  Kuglish  hymns, 
lioth  rhythmically  and  otherwise  suitalile  for  singing,  each  with 
its  own  native  tune  or  eiioral,  so  to  speak.  These  are  partly 
translated  (sometimes  very  freely)  from  the  German  hymns,— 
only  a  few  staii/as  from  the  very  long  ones,— partly  freely 
imitated,  and  in  many  eases  wholly  original  in  diction, 
though    the   seiitiuK'nts,    tiie    images,    etc.,    are    of    necessity 
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quite  commun  propertr.  Kspecial  care  liaa  been  taken  to 
exdude  all  puzzling,  irritating  etuuihling-1>locks  of  nikri'uwJDg 
and  benrt-lianlening  ilogtnu,  witU  whicli  the  old  hynintt  uf  the 
KeformatioD,  aa  well  aa  of  the  older  cliurcb,  arc  full,  accepted 
witli  a  L'bild-like  idiaiu-e  it^Km  mere  atitliority  in  I^iitlier's  day, 
so  ttiat  the  hymns  sung  to  such  pnre  music  —  music  nnsecta- 
rinn,  undoginatic  in  its  very  origin  and  casence  —  may  Imathc 
thoae  street,  deep,  heavenward  aspirations,  prayerH  and  thanka 
in  whicli  all  reverent  and  loving  spirita  can  unite. 

Apart  fi-Min  social  and  religious  nses,  it  is  hoped.  toD,  ttiat 
the  frequent  practici',  Imth  with  voicoa  anil  with  inslriitneuts, 
of  these  wonderful  st>ccimcns  of  fonr-part  harmony,  in  which 
Bach  makea  the  several  voicca  move  on  each  with  an  indi- 
vidual and  independent  melody,  ami  yet  all  interwoven  into 
perfect  nnity,  will  help  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  true 
development  of  what  musical  gifts  and  susceptiliililies  may 
exist  among  the  pupils  of  the  sdiool,  to  whose  good  this  litlle 
effort  is  huralilv  dedicated  by  their  friend, 

J.  S.  I). 

BosTus,  Man-Ill,  18S7. 

"We  have  now  in  press  the  Book  of  Counnon 
Prayer,  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  t?ai-;ih  hJ. 
Lawrence  in  memory  of  her  husband,  a  benefaclor 
of  tiie  institution,  the  late  Amos  A.  Lawrence.  In 
addition  to  the  eost  of  printing  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  a  vokune  of  poetiy  or  fiction,  in 
all  amoiniting  to  $1,0J0,  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  given 
another  thousand  dollars,  to  be  invested,  and  its 
annual  income  to  be  used  from  time  to  lime  ibr 
keeping  in  store  a  sufKeient  supply  of  copies  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ov  for  piinting 
a  new  edition  of  the  same  whenever  it  may  he 
needed. 


8.  Workshop  for  Adults. 

The  business  of  this  department  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  usual  degree  of  success.  The  financial 
status  has  been  somewhat  improved,  but  it  is  still 
far  fi'om  being  entirely  satisfactory. 

An  increase  of  the  amount  of  work  is  impera- 
tively needed,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  employ  a 
number  of  blind  persons  who  arc  very  desirous  of 
earning  their  living  through  their  own  exertions 
and  becoming  self-supporting.  We  appeal  to  the 
public  to  patronize  our  workshop,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  all  our  customers  will  be  promptly, 
honestly  and  faithfully  served. 

!).  Death   of  Members  of   the   Corporation. 

Tlie  corporation  has  lost  by  death  during  the 
last  year  an  unusual  number  of  membeis. 

One  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Samuel  M.  Quiney, 
by  his  removal  leaves  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  today. 
He  brought  to  his  work  for  this  institution  the 
same  single-hearted  purpose  of  faithful  service 
which  bad  maikcd  his  career  as  a  patriot  and  a 
citizen.  His  colleagues  could  but  echo  the  verdict 
of  a  bereaved  community  in  expressing  to  his  fam- 
ily and  near  kindred  their  high  appreciation  of  his  ' 
ability  and  worth,  and  their  sorrow  for  the  close  of 
a  life  so  precious  to  so  many. 

We  have  lost  also  two  of  our  principal  bene- 
factor)?, Zenas  M.   Crane  and   Henry  11.    llogers, 
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both  of  whom  had  made  large  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  fund  as  well  as  to  the  parent  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Crane  first  became  known  to  the  board  by 
his  munificent  gifts;  but  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  typical  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. He  was  one  of  those  who  value  the  gains 
of  honest  enterprise  and  persevering  industry 
chiefly  as  a  treasury  for  beneficent  uses,  and  who 
prize  wealth  as  a  means  of  diffusing  happiness  and 
well-being. 

Henry  B.  Rogers  in  a  late  old  age  closed  a  life- 
long, unintermitted  and  largely  diversified  minis- 
try of  beneficence  and  philanthropy.  With  all  his 
other  gifts  he  gave  himself,  to  his  country  in  as- 
siduous offices  of  humanity  to  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  to  various  seminaries  of  learniug  in  wise 
counsel  and  watchful  care,  to  charitable  institu- 
tions in  vigilant  supervision  and  in  sympathy  with 
their  managers  and  their  beneficiaries.  Endowed 
with  the  five  talents,  which  he  made  ten,  he  knew 
equally  how  to  expend  them  in  large  benefactions, 
and  to  coin  them  into  mites  and  farthings  of  daily 
and  constant  kindness. 

The  following  resolutions  commemorative  of 
these  gentlemen  were  passed  by  the  trustees :  — 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Hlind,  heard  with  heartfelt 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  two  distin<2:nished  friends  and  constant 
benefactors  of  the  establishment,  Mr.  Zenas  Marshall  Crane 
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of  Dalton.  and  Mr.  Henrv  Broni field  Rogers  of  Boston.  Ani- 
mated  by  a  8i)irit  of  broad  philantliropv  and  prompted  by  a 
noble  desire  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  afflicted  humauitv  and 
mitigate  its  sulTerings,  they  both  took  deep  interest  in  the 
enterprise  of  educating  the  blind  and  contributed  most  liber- 
ally to  its  success.  While  Mr.  Rogers*  first  unsolicited  sub- 
scription was  the  corner-stone  of  that  grand  column  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  light  to  the  blind  of  New  England,  —  the 
printing  fund,  —  that  of  Mr.  Crane  was  its  capital.  Their 
benefactions  covered  a  wide  field,  and  their  memorv  will  ever 
live  in  the  hearts  of  all  sightless  persons  and  their  helpers. 

liesolced^  that  we  cordially  recognize  the  faithful  services 
of  these  men  to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  and  place  on  record 
our  just  appreciation  of  their  noble  deeds  and  personal  worth. 

lie.solved^  that  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  board  be  ten- 
dered to  the  respective  families  of  the  deceased. 

AVe  have  also  to  report  the  death  of  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  corporation,  —  Sarah  Aldrich, 
Theophihis  P.  Chandler,  Sarah  S.  Fay,  a  most 
benevolent  lady  and  constant  contributor  to  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  Richard  C.  Greenleaf, 
well-known  for  the  liberal  and  generous  use  of  his 
wealth,  as  well  as  for  the  graces  and  virtues  that 
leave  a  fragrant  memory,  AVilHam  Perkins,  univer- 
sally revered  and  beloved,  Alpheus  Hardy,  who 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  more  enter- 
prises of  i)hilanthropy  than  we  can  easily  number, 
and  who  has  left  a  name  honored  for  the  highest 
type  of  Christian  excellence  no  less  than  for  active 
usefuhiess,  Charles  E.  AVare,  whose  wisdom  and 
worth  would  have  been  recognized  in  a  much 
wider   circle   but    for  the  modesty    which   he   in- 
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herited  with  Ihem,  and  Marshall  P.  AVilder,  who 
entered  with  a  philanthropic  spirit  into  the  various 
associations  in  which  for  many  years  he  bore  a 
leading  part. 

Since  our  report  was  written  we  have  lost 
another  member  of  the  corporation,  Thomas  B. 
Wales,  for  seventeen  years  (from  184G  to  1862) 
treasurer  of  this  institution,  —  a  man  of  pure  life 
and  a  kind  heart,  a  lover  of  all  that  was  good  in 
the  past,  yet  glad  to  render  his  sympathy  and  aid 
to  enterprises  like  our  own  which  give  assurance 
of  future  and  enduring  usefulness. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 


FREDERICK  L.  AMES, 
FRANCIS  BROOKS, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT, 
JOSEPH  n.  GLOVER, 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 
ANDREW  P.  PEAHODY, 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
HENRY  S.  RUSSELL, 

JAMES  sti:rgis, 

THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE, 

S.  LOTIIROP  TIIOHNDIKE, 

GEORGE  W.  WALES, 

Trustees. 


>  ^   %.   M   J   A.      Vy 


^ti    \jv     iiir^   [)\\v\A 


"  riie  spacious  panorama  of  a  year 
But  multiplies  the  image  of  a  day,  — 
A  belt  of  mirrors  round  a  taper*s  flan 
And  universal  nature,  through  the  va 
And  crowded  whole,  an  infinite  paroq 
Repeats  one  note." 

•  TiiK  Board  of  Tkusteks. 

Gentlemen :  —  Time  has  closed  the  gati 
her  period  in  the  history  of  the  institu 
hile   standing   at  the  entrance  of  a  ne^ 

meet  that  we  should  take  a  retrospect! 
:amining  carefully  the  record  of  the  j 
hunting   up  our   achievements  and   our 

is  also  fitting  that  we  should  now  form 
ans,   purposes  and  resolutions  for  the 
)me. 

Nothing  which  requires  special  mentio 
port  has  occurred  in  the  operations  oi 
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of  physical  and  moral  culture,  of  music  and  of 
manual  training,  has  been  conducted  with  uniform 
harmony  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  character  of  the  work  performed  in  the 
institution  has  been  varied,  helpful,  discriminat- 
ing,—  as  blissful  in  its  eflfects  as  rain  falling  upon 
the  parched  earth.  Its  chief  object  has  been  to 
give  to  the  scholars  that  which  would  enable  them 
to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  world  and 
take  care  of  themselves,  thereby  raising  them  from 
a  state  of  dependence  upon  others  to  a  condition 
of  manly  and  womanly  self-respect  and  self-reli- 
ance. 

The  establishment  has  steadily  and  successfully 
pursued  the  ends  for  which  the  benevolence  of  its 
founders  and  the  generosity  of  its  patrons  called 
it  into  existence. 

The  aim  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing pursued  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
school  has  been  not  only  to  develop  and  discipline 
the  powers  of  both  body  and  mind,  to  cultivate 
the  taste  and  refine  the  sentiments,  but  also  to 
strengthen  all  moral  and  spiritual  tendencies,  and 
give  robustness  to  character  and  backbone  to 
purpose. 

The  teachers  have  been  generally  devoted  to 
their  vocation  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties. 

The  pupils  have  made  commendable  improve- 
ment in  their  studies  and  other  pursuits. 
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The  graduates  are  all  doing  well,  and  no  one 
has  brought  reproach  on  himself  or  on  the 
alma  mater  that  commissioned  and  sent  him 
forth. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  claim  perfection  in  what 
has  been  done  at  the  school,  but  any  fair-minded 
person  who  examines  the  matter  will  find  much  to 
commend  in  all  departments  and  rare  excellence 
in  some  of  them. 

Number  of  Members  op  the  Institution. 

"  This  forwardness 
Makes  our  hopes  fair.     Command  our  present  numbers 
Be  mustered ;  bid  the  captains  look  to  *t." 

SUAKESPEARE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  .connected  with  the  in- 
stitution in  its  various  departments  as  pupils, 
teachers,  employes  and  work  men  and  women 
was  180.  Since  then  39  have  been  admitted  and 
19  have  been  discharged,  making  the  present  total 
number  200. 

Of  these,  1G7  are  in  the  school  proper,  15  in  the 
kindergarten  at  lioxbury,  and  18  in  the  workshop 
for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  155  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled as  pupils,  10  teachers  and  other  ofBcers, 
and  two  domestics.  Of  the  pupils  there  are  now 
140  iu  attendance,  9  being  temporarily  absent  on 
account  of  ill-health  or  from  other  causes. 
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The  second  class  comprises  15  little  boys  and 
girls  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  third,  18 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment for  adults. 

Health  of  the  Household. 

"  Nor  love,  nor  honor,  wealth  nor  power, 

Can  give  the  heart  a  cheerful  hour, 

When  health  is  lost.     Be  timely  wise  : 

With  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  flies." 

Gay. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  institution  has  been  very  good, 
fully  equalling  that  of  any  former  year. 

In  the  main  building  there  have  been  five  cases 
of  measles  and  one  of  scarlatina.  They  were  all 
of  a  very  light  form,  and  none  attended  with  seri- 
ous results.  There  has  been  a  severe  accident, 
one  of  the  little  boys  having  fallen  and  broken  a 
hip  bone  while  playing  on  the  grounds. 

In  the  cottages  for  girls  no  instances  of  illness 
of  a  contagious  or  painful  nature  have  occurred. 
Nevertheless  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  sudden  death  of  a  very  amiable  and  much- 
prized  pupil,  that  of  Florence  L.  Clarke  of  Peace 
Dale,  R.  I.,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  January  last 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  She  was 
smitten  down  at  a  single  stroke  by  the  heavy  arm 
of  the  same  terrific  disease  —  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis—  which    attacked    her   for  the   first   time 
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about  four  years  ago,  and  caused  her  blindness. 
She  sank  — 

*'  In  the  deep  stillness  of  that  dreamless  state 
Of  sleep,  that  knows  no  waking  joys  again." 

She  was  a  beneficiary  of  Rhode  Island,  and, 
although  not  very  long  a  member  of  our  school, 
had  given  promise  of  attnining  to  success  in  the 
future. 

Scheme  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

''  As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason." 

SlIAKKSPEARK. 

The  occlusion  of  the  visual  sense  is  not  a  mere 
bodily  deprivation  —  it  is  more  than  that.  It  affects 
the  wliole  being.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  under- 
mines the  soundness  and  vitality  of  the  physical 
organization,  it  acts  on  the  other  as  a  distributing 
force  in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the 
various  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  go 
to  form  character. 

In  order  to  remedy  or  to  lessen  the  effects  of 
this  affliction  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  its  victims  up  to  what,  in  their 
case,  may  be  considered  as  a  normal  standard,  a 
complete  scheme  of  education  —  constituting  a 
sort  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  gymna- 
sium, preparatory  to   the   great   struggle   in    the 
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arena  of  life  —  is  indispensable.  The  [irincipal 
objects  of  such  a  s^'stem  may  be  summarized  as 
folIowB:  — 

First.  To  develop  and  strengthen  the  bodily 
powers  of  the  pupils  by  regular  and  con-stant  exer- 
cise adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their  case,  and 
to  render  them  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Secondly.  To  cultivate  and  discipline  their 
minds,  and  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of  all 
their  faculties  as  tools  for  doing  life's  work. 

Thirdly.  To  ennoble  their  hearts  and  harmon- 
ize the  contending  impulses  of  their  nature. 

Fourthly.  To  refine  the  taste  and  regulate  the 
imagination,  so  as  to  render  both  subservient  to 
pnrity  of  purpose  and  energy  of  action. 

Fifthly.  To  train  them  np  in  industrial  habits, 
to  increase  their  manual  dexterity  and  the  keen- 
ness of  their  remaining  senses,  and  to  nurture  all 
their  capacities  and  aptitudes. 

These  objects  constitute  the  sum  and  substance 
of  our  system  of  education,  and  a  review  of  the 
work  performed  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution  during  the  past  year  will  show  that  due 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  each  and  all 
of  them,  and  that  satisfactory  i-esults  have  been 
obtained. 
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Department  op  Physical  Culture. 

"  ^vr'fv  ye  fi^.v  ov  xaxoi  IdnVy 
Mffpovi  re  KVTf^aS  re  xai  oi^(ptai  x^Tpai  vieepOev, 
Avx^yct  re  6rt/iap()y,  ue'ya  re  dBevoi  •  ovSe  n  yfiffi 
jdeveraiy  dXXd  xaxoldi  dvye'ppr/xnxi  TtoXeeddty.^^ 

Homer. 

Physical  culture  is  of  inestimable  value  to  man- 
kind. It  is  the  promoter  of  health  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  strength.  It  is  the  builder  of  the  pedestal 
on  which  alone  the  shaft  of  the  column  of  educa- 
tion can  stand  firm  and  its  capital  ascend  to  the 
sky.  Passow  characterizes  it  as  an  inappreciable 
gift  made  to  humanity.  According  to  Baillot  it 
is  the  means  through  which  we  can  obtain  a  soul 
of  fire  in  a  frame  of  iron.  Broussais  calls  it  the 
art  which  purposes  not  only  to  train  the  body  but 
to  influence  the  mind  by  acting  on  the  physique; 
while  Amoros,  its  first  propagator  in  France, 
defines  it  as  the  rational  science  of  all  our  move- 
ments  and  of  their  relations  to  our  senses,  our 
intelligence,  our  sentiments,  our  manners  and  the 
development  of  our  faculties. 

That  physical  culture  should  constitute  a  most 
important  phase  in  a  complete  system  of  education 
and  form  its  groundwork  a  few  words  will  suflBice 
to  show. 

Nature  has  imprescriptible  rights  which  she 
never  allows  to  be  violated  with  impunity. 

Body  and  spirit  are  indivisible,  —  both  are 
essential  parts  of  man.     The  former  was  given  to 
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the  latter  as  a  necessary  instrument  without  which 
it  cannot  act.  They  are  two  halves  of  the  same 
being,  and  their  harmonious  development  is  con- 
ducive to  human  perfection.  For  the  term  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  they  are  more  inseparable  and 
more  interdependent  than  the  horse  and  its  rider. 
A  person  could  no  more  attain  mental  supremacy  \ 
at  the  expense  of  his  physique  than  a  centaur ' 
could  have  promoted  his  higher  interests  by 
neglecting  the  equine  part  of  his  constitution. 
"  I  have  sinned  against  my  brother,  the  ass,"  said 
St.  Francis  when  the  abuse  of  his  material  frame 
had  brought  on  a  mortal  disease. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  intellectual  faculties  to 
attain  to  their  full  power  unless  they  draw  from  a 
well  formed  and  sound  body  the  vitality  and  vigor 
requisite  for  their  manifestations.  Hence  we  must 
improve,  strengthen,  enrich  and  harmonize  the 
powers  of  the  physical  organism  before  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  see  aptitude,  energy,  talent 
and  learning  grow  on  the  tree  of  life. 

A  sine  qua  non  condition  of  the  welfare  and 
efficiency  of  a  human  being  is  that  a  strict  equilib- 
rium shall  be  maintained  in  the  development  of  the 
two  sides  of  his  nature.  Plato  declares  that  alone 
to  be  "  a  good  education  which  gives  to  the  body 
and  the  soul  all  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.''  Kant  expresses  the  same 
idea  slightly  modified;  and  Montaigne  tells  us 
that  we  are  concerned  with  the  whole  nature  of 
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man  collectively,  and  not  with  either  of  its   con- 
stituent parts  separately,  — 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  une  ame,  ce  n'est  pas  un  corps  qu'oD  dress,  — 
c*e8t  un  horame." 

r 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  Greeks  were 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  perfect  unity  in 
dualism  and  to  reason  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 
They  recognized  the  truth,  that  physical  soundness 
is  the  basis  of  mental  and  moral  excellence.  They 
saw  in  a  person's  gait  a  key  to  his  character,  and 
strove  to  realize  "  that  beautiful  symmetry  of  shape 
which  for  us  exists  only  in  the  ideal,  or  in  the 
forms  of  divinity,  which  they  sculptured  from 
figures  of  such  perfect  proportions."  Early  in 
the  history  of  their  civilization  we  find  that  they 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  culture  of  the  phys- 
ical organism,  for  they  knew  that  if  the  soil  were 
not  well  tilled,  ploughed  and  regenerated  by  fer- 
tilizers it  could  not  produce  the  golden  ear  and 
the  luxuriant  sheaf. 

Both  Homer  and  Pindar  manifested  great  enthu- 
siasm in  singing  the  praises  of  bodily  strength  and 
skill.  The  sons  of  king  Alkinous  and  the  valiant 
youths  of  Phaiacia  were  most  anxious  to  show 
to  Odysseus  how  they  could  excel  in  public  games. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  provided  free  training- 
schools  for  the  thorough  physical  education  of 
both  sexes.  The  ablest  statesmen  of  Athens  and 
Thebes,  of  Corinth   and  of  almost   every  Greek 
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city,  emulated  the  example  of  the  Spartan  legis- 
lator by  founding  palaestrae,  gymnasia  and  race- 
courses, and  in  devising  measures  for  popularizing 
them.  Plato  declared  that  ^'  there  is  no  symmetry 
greater  than  that  of  the  body  to  the  soul,"  and  his 
academia  and  Aristotle's  lyceum  were  both  gym- 
nastic institutions.  Four  diflTerent  localities  were 
consecrated  to  the  "  Panhellenic  games,"  at  which 
the  athletes  of  all  the  Hellenic  tribes  met  for  trials 
of  strength  at  intervals  varying  from  six  months 
to  four  years.  The  disgrace  of  being  defeated  in 
the  presence  of  an  assembled  nation  was  as  bitter 
as  the  honor  of  being  crowned  was  great. 

"  The  racer  in  th'  Olympic  game 
Before  his  friends  was  put  to  shame, 
If,  in  the  contest,  it  were  seen 
IIe*d  fail  to  win  the  crown  of  green, 
From  pine  leaves  or  from  laurel  wove, 
For  which  the  Grecian  athlete  strove." 

Besides  the  drill-grounds  and  the  public  gymna- 
sia,—  of  which  every  town  had  one  or  two,  and 
where  the  complete  apparatus  for  all  possible  sports 
was  often  combined  with  free  baths  and  lecture 
halls,  —  the  larger  cities  had  associations  for  the 
promotion  of  special  favorite  exercises.  Wrest- 
ling, javelin-throwing,  running,  leaping,  pitching 
the  quoit,  riding,  driving,  climbing  ropes,  shooting 
the  arrow,  were  all  practised  by  amateur  clubs, 
each  one  devoted  to  its  special  form  of  games. 
The  dominant  passion  with  the  Greeks  was  a  love 
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of  beauty  and  harmony  to  which  they  joined  a  joy- 
ous sense  of  well-being.  Animated  and  stimulated 
by  these  feelings  they  reached  the  goal  of  an  ideal, 
which  is,  as  Mody  says  in  the  preface  of  his  Let-- 
tr€8  AthenieniieSy  the  "  culminating  point  attained 
by  humanity.  It  is  the  primary  and  necessary  con- 
ception; it  is  the  light  which  should  enlighten 
every  man  coming  into  this  world."  Lecky  ob- 
serves, that  "  harmonious  sustained  manhood  with- 
out  disproportion,  or  anomaly,  or  eccentricity  — 
that  godlike  type  in  which  the  same  divine  energy 
seems  to  thrill  with  equal  force  through  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body,  the  majesty  of  a  single 
power  never  deranging  the  balance  or  impairing 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole  —  was  probably  more 
keenly  appreciated  and  more  frequently  exhibited 
in  ancient  Hellas  than  elsewhere." 

It  was  under  the  inspiring  sky  of  that  country, 
and  in  the  midst  of  living  models  formed  by  the 
games  of  the  palaestra  and  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  stadium,  that  the  art  of 
sculpture,  full  of  the  divine  thought,  begot  the 
Apollo   of  Belvedere. 

The  Greek  idea,  that  body  and  mind  Avork 
together  and  that  it  cannot  be  well  with  the  one 
if  it  be  ill  with  the  other,  might  seem  an  axiom 
whose  self-evidence  could  be  questioned  only  in 
a  fit  of  insane  infatuation.  Yet  for  ages  the  truth 
was  lost  sight  of,  and  indeed  was  supplanted  by 
the  antagonistic  error,  namely,  that  if  we  would 
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cultivate  and  develop  the  soul  we  must  oppress 
and  dishonor  the  tabernacle  in  which  it  dwells. 
To  consider  the  dilapidation  of  the  casket  as 
indispensable  to  the  increase  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  gem  is  an  unnatural  paradox,  to  say  the  least. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  strange  logic  the  bodyl 
was  disparaged,  vilified,  cursed,  macerated  and 
mutilated  by  a  set  of  theologians,  scholastic  and 
mystical,  who  had  wedded  a  religion  divorced 
from  science.  These  monomaniacs  held  doctrines, 
which,  cast  in  the  mould  of  profound  ignorance 
and  fanatical  idolatry,  were  appalling  in  many 
respects,  leading  to  an  age  of  mournful  darkness. 
Their  disciples  were  dogmatically  assured  that  all 
earthly  concernments  were  vain,  that  "  bodily  ex- 
ercise profited  but  little,"  and  that  their  natural 
instincts  and  afiections  must  be  mortified  in  order 
to  qualify  their  souls  for  the  new  Jerusalem.  The 
joys  of  nature  were  to  be  shunned  as  man-traps 
of  the  arch-fiend.  The  health  code  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation — whereby  the  Hebrew  people  were  no 
less  invigorated  both  physically  and  morally  than 
they  were  refreshed  by  the  sparkling  water  that 
sprang  from  the  rock  —  was  repealed  as  unessen- 
tial and  indeed  superfluous  in  a  community  of 
miracle-mongers.  The  Olympic  games  Avere  sup- 
pressed by  an  imperial  decree.  Manly  exercises, 
the  festivals  of  the  seasons,  mirthful  pastimes  and 
health-giving  sports  were  discouraged  as  unworthy 
of  a  holy  person.     Celibacy,  voluntary  povei-ty  and 
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willing  subjection  were  the  three  subjects  which 
Giotto  chose  for  his  paintings  over  the  high  altar  of 
Assisi  as  being  the  three  distinctive  characteristics 
of  a  saint.  The  sons  of  the  thaumaturgic  church 
were  taught  that  our  desires  and  dispositions  are 
wholly  evil,  and  that  the  study  of  worldly  sciences 
is  vain  and  foolish,  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  material  frame  a  proof  of  an  unregenerated  heart. 

When  such  views  as  these  were  held  by  all 
classes  of  society  we  cannot  wonder  that,  as 
Lecky  says,  "  a  hideous,  sordid  and  emaciated 
maniac,  without  knowledge,  without  patriotism, 
Avithout  natural  affection,  passing  his  life  in  a  long 
routine  of  useless  and  atrocious  self-torture,  and 
quailing  before  the  ghastly  phantoms  of  his  delir- 
ious brain,  became  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which 
had  known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  and 
the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Cato." 

The  crusade  against  the  body,  which  consisted 
in  wreaking  all  sorts  of  cruelties  and  degradations 
on  the  wondrous  physical  constitution  to  the  end 
of  freeing  the  spirit  from  the  pressure  of  its  mate- 
rial fetters,  reached  later  on  a  painful  degree  of 
madness,  of  which  the  case  of  archbishop  Becket 
gives  a  most  disgusting  illustration. 

When  the  cor|)se  of  this  prelate  Avas  stripped, 
the  Avhole  body  down  to  the  knees  was  found  to 
be  incased  in  haircloth.  This  cover  was  so  fast' 
ened  together  as  to  admit  of  being  readily  taken 
off  for  his  daily  scourgings,  of  which  the  portion 
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inflicted  on  the  day  previous  to  his  death  was  still 
apparent  in  the  stripes  on  his  skin.  These  mar- 
vellous proofs  of  austerity  were  increased  by  the 
sight  of  the  innumerable  vermin  with  which  the 
haircloth  abounded  —  boiling  over  with  them,  as 
Dean  Stanley  describes  it,  like  water  in  a  simmer- 
ing caldron. 

Even  so  large  a  mind  as  that  of  Shakespeare 
was  tainted  with  the  morbid  feeling  prevalent  in 
his  time,  and  he  makes  some  of  his  characters 
speak  of  the  body  as  a  vile  prison  and  a  grave. 
He  says,  — 

*'  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  palines  of  bright  gold ; 
There  's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubiras : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls : 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  compilers  of  the 
English  liturgy,  influenced  by  dualis-tic  and  mon- 
astic notions,  included  in  their  work  no  eulogium 
of  the  body,  no  prayer  for  its  health,  no  thanks- 
giving for  its  functional  regularity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  escaped  this  perni- 
cious epidemic  of  denunciation  of  the  material 
frame,  for  in  their  daily  acknowledgments  they 
bless  the  Lord  ''  who  hath  formed  man  in  Avis- 
dom,  and  created  in  him  pipes,  tubes,  veins  and 
arteries." 
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^  The  atrocious  war,  which  was  persistently 
waged  for  so  many  centuries  against  the  human 
body  and  its  proper  treatment,  was  most  disas- 
trous in  its  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  results. 
It  destroyed  the  roots  of  ancient  beauty  and  sym- 

/  metry,  and  produced  a  series  of  corporeal  deform- 
ities, distortions,  disfigurements,  weaknesses  and 
imperfections  in  both  shape  and  development, 
which,  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, are  still  conspicuous  in  the  great  masses 
of  people.     It  unmanned  the  Aryan  nations  and 

/  loomed  them  to  a  hopeless  degeneracy  and  ret- 

;  rogression,  crushed  the  expansion  of  their  fac- 
ulties, arrested  the  flow  and  impulse  of  their 
nature,  brought  about  a  sickly  effeminacy  and 
mental  lethargy,  obscured  the  light  of  science  at 

'  the  noontide  hour  of  its  existence  by  a  total 
eclipse  of  common  sense  and  reason,  paralyzed 
all  industrial  progress,  and,  by  cutting  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  husbandry,  changed  so  many  Ely- 
sian  fields  into  dreary  deserts. 

"  A  heavier  gloom 
Ne'er  covered  earth.     In  lowering  clouds  the  stars 
Were  muffled  deep,  and  not  one  ray  below." 

Happily  in  the  midst  of  this  lurid  darkness  the 
all-cheering  sun  of  rationalism,  rising  on  the 
wings  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  classic  writings 
and  of  the  Moorish  influence,  began  to  draw  the 
shady  curtain  from  Aurora's  bed,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  the   harbinger   of    day   the   clouds   of 
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superstition  were  checkered  with  streaks  of  light 
and  the  "ghosts  that  were  wandering  here  and 
there  trooped  home  to  the  churchyards."  A  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  Greek  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  body  and  mind  set  in, 
and  the  "grey-eyed  morning"  of  a  new  era 
smiled  on  the  frowning  night.  The  chiefs  of  the  - 
Reformation,  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  Zwingli,  ^ 
urged  the  revival  of  gymnastics  as  a  part  of 
the  education  of  all  classes  of  youth.  Voltaire 
planted  his  destructive  artillery  of  sarcasm  and 
invective  against  the  towers  of  mediaeval  demon- 
ism  and  miracle-worship,  hideous  persecution  and 
ghastly  asceticism,  and  battered  them  fearfully. 
Kousseau,  the  great  apostle  of  freedom,  hurled 
the  thunders  of  his  fiery  eloquence  against  the 
strongholds  of  mental  despotism  and  traditional 
authority  with  terrible  ejffect,  and  on  their  ruins 
he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  educational  em- 
pire. The  throne  of  the  ruling  power  of  this 
realm  •  was  physical  culture,  while  development 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  was  its  shield, 
spontaneous   activity  its   sceptre,  and   reason  its 
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crown.     Kousseau's  Emile   was  the   great   event ^ 

of  the  last  century  prior  to  the  French  revolution. 
Its  boldness  of  thought  and  language  startled  the 
whole  world.  While  reading  it,  Kant,  the  sage 
of  Koenisberg,  was  so  fascinated  that,  for  the  first 
time,  he  forgot  the  walk  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  at  a  certain  hour  every  day  of  his 
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life.  This  wonderful  work,  blending  as  it  did 
all  that  is  so  real  and  practical  and  homely  in 
Locke's  Avritings  —  wherefrom  the  best  of  its  pre- 
cepts were  borrowed  —  with  all  the  power  and 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  ideal,  shook  the  school- 
houses  to  their  foundations,  and  fanned  the  sparks 
of  reform  into  a  blaze  which  sent  its  light  and 
warmth  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France,  —  to 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  even  to  distant 
Sweden.  Basedow  and  Camps,  Salzmann  and 
Guts  Muths,  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  Clias 
and  Amoros,  Lind  and  Nachtigall,  all  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  ideas  of  the  master  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  sought  to  give  form  and  wise  direction 
to  his  speculations.  They  accorded  due  promi- 
nence to  bodily  exercise  and  became  ils  earn- 
est advocates.  Through  their  labors  gymnastics 
ceased  to  be  the  stock  in  trade  of  clowns  and 
acrobats  and  assumed  their  wonted  dignity  and 
importance.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  their 
friends  and  promoters  was  as  rapid  as  the  growth 
of  popular  faith  in  their  beneficence  was  astonish- 
ing. Converts  constantly  joined  the  ranks  of 
their  partisans,  and  thanks  to  an  ardent  propa- 
ganda thoy  reconquered  the  place  which  they  had 
occupied  in  anliquity. 

The    first    suggestions    in    regard    to    making 

•  physical    culture   an    important   branch  of  public 

education  we  owe  to  the  Germans;  but  perhaps 

the   most   accurate  views  of  its  objects  and  util- 
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ity  are  to  be  found  in  Pestalozzi.  In  his  work 
How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children^  he  traces 
the  necessity  of  its  introduction,  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  should  rest,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  applied. 

These  principles  very  soon  developed  them- 
selves in  Germany,  and  Prof.  Jahn  of  Berlin  and 
his  pupils,  during  the  war  of  independence,  gave 
them  a  sudden  and  important  celebrity.  To  the 
enthusiasm  and  skill  of  these  young  men,  who 
formed  the  vanguard  of  Blucher's  army,  much  of 
the  fervent  spirit  of  national  resistance  to  the 
domination  of  the  French  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ascribed.  The  favor  with  which  gymnastics  were 
then  regarded  was  universal.  Kings  and  people 
vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  their  worth  and 
importance.  But  iil  the  troublous  times  that  fol- 
lowed the  triumphs  of  the  battle-field  they  fell 
into  disrepute,  at  least  with  the  governments  of 
Germany.  Not  only  were  the  promises  recalled 
which  had  been  proclaimed  in  an  hour  of  need, 
but  the  gymnasia  throughout  that  country,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Wiftrtemberg,  were 
closed  in  1819.  Jahn  and  his  disciples,  the 
turners,  were  denounced  as  liberals  and  enemies 
to  the  state.  The  former  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  kept  there  until  1825. 

Gymnastics,  expatriated  from  Germany  in  some 
degree,  were  well  received  in  France,  and  there 
formed  an  integral  part  of  education.    An  attempt 
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made  by  Prof.  Volker,  a  pupil  of  Jahn,  to  trans* 
plant  them  into  England  was  not  crowned  with 
equal  success.  In  the  meantime  all  oflScial  opposi- 
tion to  them  ceased  in  Germany,  and  they  were 
finally  introduced  into  the  public  schools  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  grades  in  1842,  when  turners' 
societies,  into  whose  organization  the  quickening 
genius  of  Jahn  breathed  the  spirit  of  life  and 
growth,  were  flourishing  all  over  the  country. 
Soon  after  this  physical  culture  won  its  way  to 
recognition  on  both  hemispheres  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  sound  education  and  as  a  preserver 
of  health  and  restorer  of  strength,  and  it  has  spread 
very  rapidly.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years 
due  homage  has  been  paid  to  it  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  magnificent  temples  and  humble 
tabernacles,  which  are  expressly  built  in  various 
institutions  of  learning  and  in  other  places  for  its 
worship,  multiply  year  by  year. 

The  restoration  of  gymnastics  is  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  rich 
results  already  obtained  by  their  practice  are  full 
of  meaning  and  promise  for  the  future.  They 
indicate  that  the  revival  of  the  Greek  idea,  —  that 
body  and  mind  are  two  well-fitting  halves  of  a 
perfect  whole  and  that  each  of  them  has  its  distinct 
and  urgent  claims  to  nurture  and  development,  — 
aided  by  the  exact  methods  of  modern  science  and 
guided  not  by  the  lamp  of  observation  alone  but 
also  b3?  the  light  of  physiological  knowledge,  will 
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eradicate  the  seeds  and  blot  out  the  remainmg  / 
marks  of  mediaeval  barbarism,  and  equip  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
campaign  of  life  and  the  demands  of  civilization. 

I  have  given  the  history  of  gymnastics  at  con- 
siderably greater  length  than  would  ordinarily 
be  admissible  in  the  limits  of  an  annual  report  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  placing  before  the  blind  a 
striking  illustration  both  of  the  inestimable  benefits 
derived  from  physical  culture  and  of  the  untold  woes 
and  miseries  resulting  from  its  neglect,  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  showing  to  them  its  supreme  value 
and  importance  in  their  own  case. 

There  is  no  other  class  of  children  and  youth 
who  are  in  such  great  need  of  bodily  exercise  as 
they  are.  For  reasons  relating  partly  to  the  cause 
which  destroyed  their  visual  sense,  but  mainly  to 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  resulting  from  its 
loss,  they  are  weak  in  organization,  inferior  in  - 
physique,  wanting  in  vital  force,  and  liable  to  the  - 
incursions  of  disease.     In  other  words,  — 

'*  Their  body  's  of  so  frail  a  kind, 
As  force  without,  fevers  within  can  kill." 

Pale  faces,  narrow  chests,  "  shoulders  folded 
round  to  the  front,"  heads  stooping  forward  from 
the  base  of  the  column  of  the  neck,  spinal  cur- 
vatures and  spindling  legs  abound  in  them.  Ko 
roses  bloom  upon  their  cheeks,  nor  can  vermilion 
be  seen  on  their  lips;  but  haggard  sadness,  "  lean- 
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lool^ing,  sallow  care,"  and  pining  sluggishness, — 
a  "rueful  train,"  —  dwell  on  their  brows.  At  the 
very  best,  theirs  is  a  listless  company.  True,  a 
few  boisterous  youths  among  them  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  noise;  but  the  rush  and 
exuberance  of  spirits  natural  to  seeing  persons  are 
noticeable  chiefly  by  their  absence  in  the  sightless. 
The  following  lines  of  Churchill  seem  as  if  they 
were  written  Avith  special  reference  to  their  case. 

'*  Awkward,  embarrass'd,  stiff,  without  tlie  skill 
Of  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still, 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother, 
Desirous  seems  to  run  awav  from  t'other." 

These  imperfections,  flaws,  weaknesses  and  bad 
habits  of  the  material  organism  arc  not  mere 
negative  disadvantages,  marring  the  external  ap- 
pearance solely,  but  positive  hindrances  to  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  OBsthetic  culture.  Hence  we  must 
remove  or  rectify  them  as  far  as  possible,  and 
render  our  pupils  first  and  above  all  "  fine  animals,'' 
healthy  and  vigorous,  —  strong  of  limb,  straight  of 
carriage  and  ruddy  of  hue,  —  before  we  can  reas- 
onably expect  to  make  them  thorough  scholars, 
accomplished  musicians,  successful  tuners  of  piano- 
fortes, skilful  mechanics,  nay,  before  we  can  make 
them  men  and  women  fitted  for  life  and  able  to 
perform  its  ordinary  duties.  Only  where  there  is  a 
good  and  well-husbanded  soil  is  it  possible  for 
the  fragrant  flowers  and  the  luscious  fruits  to 
grow. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
scheme  of  education,  the  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed on  the  department  of  physical  training  in 
our  school  have  been,  during  the  past  year,  as 
steady  and  as  unremitting  as  ever.  No  efforts 
have  been  spared  in  carrying  out  and  improving 
a  series  of  intelligent,  progressive,  and,  to  some 
extent,  scientific  gymnastics. 

These  exercises,  supplemented  by  play  and 
games  in  the  open  air,  are  calculated  to  modify  the 
growth  and  distiibute  the  resources  of  the  body  so 
that  each  particular  pait  shall  have  its  legitimate 
share,  to  nip  in  the  bud  all  germs  of  disease,  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  circulatory  organs  — 
thereby  promoting  the  elimination  of  effete  matter 
and  quickening  all  vital  processes  till  languor  and 
inertia  disappear  like  rust  from  a  busy  plowshare, 
—  to  develop  robust  constitutions  and  fortify  those 
that  are  feeble,  and  above  all  to  secure  that  supreme 
earthly  gift,  health.  This  alone  can  enable  the 
blind  to  pursue  their  callings  and  do  their  work 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  themselves 
and  usefulness  to  others,  and  without  it  everything 
else  in  this  world  is  chimerical  and  deceptive. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  profound  gratitude  that  I 
make  the  statement,  that,  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  potent  instrumentality  of  regular  bodily  exer- 
cise, our  scholars  have  made  enormous  gains  in 
strength,  general  appearance,  morals  and  manners; 
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and,  although  their  physique  has  not  been  so  com- 
pletely reformed  and  finely  shaped  as  to  justify  us 
in  applying  to  them  Homer's  lines  that  serve  as 
the  text  of  this  sketch,  and  saying,  — 

'*  What  nervous  arms  they  boast,  how  firm  their  tread, 
Their  limbs  how  turned,  how  broad  their  shoulders  spread ;" 

yet  we  can  aflSrm,  that  not  only  their  material 
frames  have  been  freed  from  many  ills  and  blem- 
ishes and  nurtured  to  healthier  and  fuller  growth, 
but  that  favorable  conditions  for  the  attainment  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development  have  been  made 
possible. 

Thus  the  fire  of  physical  culture,  lighted  in  our 
gymnasium,  has  kindled  a  large  amount  of  common 
sense  and  well-being  throughout  the  school,  and 
has  produced  most  satisfactory  results. 

For  these,  as  well  as  for  the  belief  in  the  benefi- 
cence of  gymnastic  exercises  which  has  taken  root 
in  this  institution,  the  blind  of  New  England  and 
their  helpers  are  as  much  indebted  to  the  faithful 
devotion,  calm  enthusiasm  and  assiduous  labors  ot 
both  Col.  John  H.  Wright  and  Miss  Delia  Bennett, 
as  were  the  Germans  to  the  patriotic  sentiments 
and  organizing  genius  of  Jahn,  who  united  them 
in  one  nation  and  enabled  them  to  endure  unflinch- 
ingly the  hardships  of  the  war  and  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  their  fatherland. 
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Literary  Department. 

*'  Doctrina  sed  vim  promoved  insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectx>ra  roborant : 
Utcunqae  defecere  mores, 
Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae." 

So  wrote  Horace  a  little  more  than  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  and  his  words  have  stood  the  test 
of  years  and  human  experience,  and  are  as  weighty 
at  the  present  time  as  they  were  during  the  empire 
of  Augustus.  They  embody  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  education,  are  full  of  meaning  and  wis- 
dom, and  have  been  beautifully  interpreted  in  the 
following  lines :  — 

'^  Yet  sage  instruetioDS  to  refine  the  soul, 

And  raise  the  genius,  wondrons  aid  impart. 

Conveying  inward,  as  they  purely  roll, 

Strength  to  the  mind  and  vigor  to  the  heart : 

When  morals  fail,  the  stains  of  vice  disgrace 

The  fairest  honors  of  the  noblest  race." 

Development  and  discipline  of  the  mind,  com- 
bined with  culture  of  the  heart,  have  been  the  aim 
and  end  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  training 
pursued  in  our  school. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  this  department,  it 
gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  note  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  to 
report  the  usual  degree  of  success. 

The  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  their  respect- 
ive studies  has  been  rapid  and  satisfactory. 
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The  teachers  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  and  eager  to  adopt  or  devise  the 
best  means  and  most  approved  methods  for  im- 
parting instruction.  A  reasonable  degree  of  free- 
dom has  been  accorded  to  them  in  all  their  plans 
and  arrangements;  and  while  they  have  been 
required  to  adhere  closely  to  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  scheme  of  education  is 
based,  and  to  travel  in  the  same  general  direction 
and  by  lines  nearly  parallel,  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  use  their  own  judgment  in  all  details. 
Those  among  them  who  are  gifted  with  inventive 
talent  of  any  kind,  have  been  allowed  to  exercise 
it  without  any  restraint  whatever. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  the  previous  ones, 
we  have  striven  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought  and 
study  in  our  school  and  to  inspire  the  pupils  with 
an  enthusiastic  desire  for  a  wider  culture,  a  choicer 
selection  of  books  and  a  more  serious  purpose  in 
reading.  In  all  this  intellectual  work  we  have 
been  laying  the  foundations  for  clearer  thinking, 
for  broader  mental  development  and  for  genuine 
character  building. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  term  the  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  Jay  M.  Hulbert,  principal  teacher  in 
the  boys'  department,  was  not  renewed.  Mr.  Hul- 
bert had  served  the  institution  for  two  consecutive 
years  conscientiously  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Mr.  Jesse  T.  Morey  of  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy.     He  is  a  young  man  of 
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good  parts  and  devoted  to  his  chosen  profession. 
Moreover  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  special  fea* 
tares  of  our  work,  having  filled  a  similar  position 
in  a  sister  institution  in  his  native  state. 

We  have  also  lost  the  services  of  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  efficient  teachers  in  the  girls'  de-* 
partment,  Miss  Harriet  D.  Burgess,  who  declined 
a  reelection  last  July  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  a  home  of  her  own.  She  has 
since  been  married,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
young  schoolmaster  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
become  her  husband,  cheered  as  he  will  be  in  his 
work  by  the  companionship  of  such  a  charming 
consort,  and  one  so  full  of  sunshine  and  the  ten- 
derness of  wifely  love,  will  find  life  worth  living 
and  teaching  not  a  drudgery  but  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation. Miss  Sarah  M.  Lilley  of  Norwood,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  state  nonnal  school  at  Bridgewater, 
and  a  young  lady  of  modest  demeanor  and  earnest 
purpose,  has  been  appointed  to  the  place  of  Miss 
Burgess. 

Music  Department. 

*'  Music !     Oh,  how  faint,  how  weak. 
Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  feeling  ever  speak, 
When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well  ?  " 

MoORE. 

Music  has  continued  to  hold  its  position  as  one  of 
the  strongest  features  in  the  scheme  of  education 
of  this  institution,  and  the  work  of  the  department 
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devoted  to  its  cultivation  has  been  characterized  by 
steady  progress. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  received  musical  in- 
struction during  the  past  year  was  one  hundred 
and  three.  Of  these,  eighty-eight  studied  the 
pianoforte;  thirteen,  the  cabinet  and  pipe  organs; 
five,  the  violin;  eight,  the  clarinet;  one,  the  flute; 
twenty-three,  brass  instruments;  nine,  the  history 
of  music;  thirty-seven  (divided  into  five  separate 
classes)  studied  harmony;  two,  counterpoint; 
eighty-three  practised  singing  in  classes,  of  which 
we  have  five,  and  twenty  received  private  lessons 
in  vocal  training. 

Of  the  eighty-eight  pupils  who  began  to  take 
pianoforte  lessons,  twelve  discontinued  them  — 
after  a  fair  trial  and  careful  examination,  —  for 
want  of  the  necessary  talent.  Of  the  remaining 
seventy-six,  a  few  will  learn  to  play  the  piano  either 
as  an  accomplishment  merely  or  for  their  own 
amusement,  and  more  will  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  key-board  and  the  accord  of 
sounds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
elementary  knowledge  in  this  direction  as  is  requi- 
site for  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of  tuning.  But 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  students  will  qualify 
themselves  as  teachers,  while  a  few  among  them 
give  promise  of  attaining  excellence  as  performers, 
and  may  rise  to  the  level  of  artists  in  their  profes- 
sion, if  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  course  of 
higher  instruction. 
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Each  pupil  has  been  examined  separately  in  his 
study  of  the  pianoforte  once  in  two  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  he  has  been  required  to 
play  one  selection  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
scholars  and  the  teachers.  This  exercise  —  which 
has  been  in  practice  for  several  years  —  is  found 
to  be  very  useful;  for  it  accustoms  the  performer 
to  play  before  an  audience,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  his  relative  standing  better  than  it  could  be 
presented  by  any  system  of  marking. 

The  members  of  our  brass  band  have  been  fre- 
quently  engaged  to  give  concerts  or  to  play  at 
fairs  and  various  other  entertainments  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere.  This  has  aflForded  them  their  best 
opportunity  for  testing  their  powers  before  the 
public. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  the  school  year 
a  quartette  of  brass  instruments  and  a  cornet 
soloist  were  hired  to  assist  in  the  Sunday  evening 
service  of  the  Phillips  church  at  South  Boston. 
This  experience  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
for  the  performers. 

Our  teachers  have  been  insisting  more  and  more 
strongly,  that  the  scholars,  by  constant  practice 
and  repetition  at  frequent  intervals,  should  keep 
vividly  in  mind  and  be  able  to  play  faultlessly  and 
with  proper  expression  all  the  music  which  they 
learn  while  under  instruction ;  and  which,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  a  series  of  graded  exercises, 
etudes  and  masterpieces  of  the  best  composers. 
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is  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  profession  after 
they  graduate  and  leave  the  school. 

Our  collection  of  musical  instruments  of  various 
kinds  has  been  kept  in  very  good  condition  and 
replenished  from  time  to  time,  and  our  supply  of 
embossed  music  on  the  Braille  system  has  been 
greatly  increased  both  by  a  large  importation  from 
abroad  and  by  the  productions  of  the  Howe  Memo^ 
rial  Press.  Sixteen  chorals  by  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  printed  in  score,  forty-five  hymn  tunes,  and 
selections  from  Arban's  instruction  book  for  the 
cornet  are  among  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  various 
branches  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the 
ample  means  for  thorough  instruction  and  regular 
practice  afforded  at  the  institution,  external  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the 
taste  of  the  pupils  and  the  development  of  their 
artistic  sense  have  been  eagerly  sought  and 
greatly  enjoyed.  Thanks  to  the  ceaseless  kind- 
ness and  boundless  generosity  of  the  most  eminent 
musicians  of  the  city  and  to  the  leading  musical 
societies  and  the  proprietors  of  theatres  —  whose 
names  will  be  given  in  full  hereafter —  our  scholars 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  finest  rehearsals, 
concerts,  operas,  oratorios,  recitals,  and  the  like. 
And  for  such  favors  as  these  they  are  especially 
beholden  to  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  to  whom  the 
Bostonians  are  no  less  indebted  for  his  munificent 
patronage  of  the  queen  of  the  fine  arts  than  were 
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the  Homans  to  Msecenas^  or  the  Florentines  to 
Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

Our  pupils  have  also  listened  with  delight  to 
many  excellent  performances  given  in  our  own 
hall  by  friendly  artists. 

There  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  corps 
of  teachers  of  this  department.  Miss  Delia  B.) 
Upson  resigned  her  position  at  the  end  of  the  last 
school  session,  and  has  since  been  united  in  wed- 
lock  with  one  of  her  fellow  workers  in  the  same 
field,  Mr.  Elmer  Samuel  Hosmer,  who  retains  his  / 
post  on  the  staflF  of  instructors.  They  occupy  an 
apartment  in  one  of  our  new  brick  houses  on 
Fourth  street,  and  thus  by  losing  an  efficient 
assistant  we  have  gained  a  reliable  tenant.  Miss 
Bertha  E.  Heed  of  Maiden  has  been  chosen  to 
occupy  the  place  made  vacant  by  Miss  Upson's 
retirement. 

Tuning  Department. 

"  Julia.     He  plays  false,  father. 
Host.     How  ?    Out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ?  " 

Shakespeare. 

The  art  of  tuning  and  repairing  pianofortes  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  system  of  training  the  blind  to  useful  occu- 
pations and  of  equipping  them  for  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  and  the  special  attention  which  has 
long  been  paid  to  it  in  this  institution  has  suffered 
no  relaxation  during  the  past  year. 

Thirteen  pupils  have  been  under  instruction  in 
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this  department.     Of  these  three  gi'aduated  at  the 
close  of  the  last  school  term. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  tuning  has  been 
thorough  and  systematic,  and  our  facilities  for  the 
study  of  the  art  and  for  practical  work  have  been 
more  extensive  than  ever  before. 

By  a  wise  combination  of  correct  theory  with 
constant  practice  our  scholars  are  enabled  to  make 
steady  progress  and  to  become  competent  and 
skilful  operators. 

Both  the  encouragement  which  our  tuners  con- 
tinue to  receive  from  some  of  the"  very  best  and 
most  influential  families  in  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
annual  contract  for  the  care  of  the  pianofortes  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  city  has  been  awarded 
to  them  for  the  eleventh  time,  bear  convincing 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  work  and 
commend  their  services  to  all  fair-minded  and 
public-spirited  citizens. 

Notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  necessity  which 
compelled  one  of  our  most  reliable  tuners  to  give 
up  the  performance  of  his  duties  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  business  of  this  department 
has  sustained  no  loss  whatever.  On  the  contrary 
the  general  patronage  has  increased,  and  the  re- 
ceipts show  a  gain  even  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Encouraging  reports  come  to  us  from  former 
pupils  who  have  established  themselves  as  tuners 
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in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  who  are  pur- 
suing their  avocation  very  profitably  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  their  patrons,  and  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

Department  of  Industrial  Education. 

*'  Nature  lives  by  labor ; 
Beast,  bird,  air,  fire,  the  heavens  and  rolling  world, 
All  live  by  action ;  nothing  lives  at  rest 
But  death  and  ruin."  Dyer. 

Industrial  training  was  adopted  in  this  insti- 
tution at  the  date  of  its  organization  as  a  very 
essential  part  of  our  scheme  of  education,  and  it 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  eflTective  agencies 
for  placing  our  pupils  in  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  mental  aud  moral  improvement  and  to 
the  prospect  of  future  independence,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best  means  for  enabling  them  to  con- 
tribute  their  quota  of  endeavor  towards  the  gen- 
eral well-being  in  which  they  share. 

The  business  in  both  branches  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  them,  and  with  very  gratifying  results  in  each 
case. 

/•   WorhsTiop  for  the  Boys. 

The  design  of  this  workshop  —  the  primary 
object  of  which  is  to  afford  to  all  boys  and  youths 
an  opportunity  and  means  of  training  in  industrial 
pursuits  and  of  becoming  qualified  to  contribute 
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by  their  own  exertions  to  self-support  —  has  been 
prosecuted  with  success,  and  most  of  the  learners 
have  made  satisfactory  progress. 

The  usual  mechanic  arts  have  been  carefully 
taught,  and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  that 
of  upholstery,  an  experienced  journeyman  having 
been  regularly  employed  to  give  instruction  in  it, 
and  to  aid  our  assistant  workmaster,  Mr.  Eugene 
C.  Howard,  to  become  familiar  with  its  details. 

Great  stress  has  been  at  all  times  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  graduates  have  to  labor  in 
the  common  field  of  human  activities  and  earn  their 
bread  in  hand  to  hand  competition  with  seeing 
persons,  and  that  they  must  be  well-trained  and 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  struggle  of  existence. 
The  gods  usually  stand  by  the  side  of  that  army 
of  which  the  soldiers  are  drilled  and  armed  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  With  a  good  preparation 
and  a  determination  to  overthrow  the  barriers 
raised  in  their  way  by  physical  infirmity,  the  blind 
can  enter  the  arena  of  practical  life  with  a  hopeful 
outlook.  Doubtless,  in  seeking  employment  and 
endeavoring  to  place  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
producers,  they  will  meet  with  many  obstacles  and 
a  great  deal  of  mistrust  and  opposition,  arising 
solely  from  ignorance  of  their  abilities.  But  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  courage,  earnestness  of 
purpose,  perseverance,  enterprise  and  readiness  to 
do  with  their  might  the  first  honest  work  that  is 
offered   to   them   seldom    fail   to   ensure  success. 


They    should  use   aa   their  motto  the   following  ] 
charming  little   verse   of  Charles  Kingsley,   and 
invariably  act  in  accordance  with  the  wholesome 
advice  therein  contained:  — 

"Do  the  work  that's  nearest, 
Though  it 's  dull  at  whiles ; 
Helping,  when  you  meet  them, 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles  " 

II.   Workrooma  for  the  Oirls. 

These  rooms  have  lost  nothing  either  of  the 
industry  and  activity  which  have  characterized 
them  for  so  many  years,  or  of  the  spirit  of  cheer- 
ful diligence  which  pervades  them  and  brightens 
their  atmosphere.  They  continue  to  be  as  attrac- 
tive and  in  as  good  condition  as  they  ever 
were. 

This  state  of  things  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  general  tone  of  our  school  and  to  many  whole- 
some influences  which  are  prevalent  there,  but  it 
is  mainly  due  to  the  imremitting  efforts,  exemplary 
devotion  and  exquisite  tact  of  the  principal  in- 
structress and  chief  organizer,  Miss  Abby  J.  Dill- 
ingham. Under  her  patient  care  and  wise  direction 
the  girls  have  made  excellent  progress  in  various 
manual  pursuits.  Many  of  them  have  become 
adepts  in  the  manipulation  of  sewing  and  linitting 
machines  and  the  use  of  the  needle.  In  some 
kinds  of  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting  they 
surpass  the  majority  of  those  who  can  see.    They 
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display  fine  taste  and  excel  in  several  lines  of 
handiwork,  because  their  teacher  like  Athene  — 
to  borrow  Homer's  words  —  "  gave  them  skill  and 
beautiful  design." 

**  nipt  yap  6(pi6t  Sojxer  ^ABpyi; 
E^'pyax  litidradOai  iteptxcxXea  xcd  (pperai  i6B\d^J^ 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  benefits  which  our 
girls  derive  from  thorough  and  systematic  training 
in  various  branches  of  handicraft,  they  are  required 
to  take  turns  in  doing  the  lighter  household  work 
and  to  gain  practical  experience  in  domestic  affairs. 
Owing  to  the  uncommon  facilities  and  opportuni- 
,  ties  which  our  family  system  offers  towards  this 
end,  there  are  few  among  them  who,  on  leaving 
the  institution,  will  not  be  able  to  do  their  part 
towards  making  their  homes  comfortable  and 
pleasant. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  speak 
of  Miss  Dillingham's  feeble  health,  which  compelled 
her  to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  her  duties  for  one 
year.  Her  request  was  granted  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  she  will  soon  recruit  her  strength  in  the 
enjoyment  of  absolute  rest  and  recover  her  health 
completely.  Miss  Cora  L.  Davis,  to  whose  fitness 
for  her  task  and  eflSicient  services  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  in  previous  reports,  was  promoted 
as  substitute  for  Miss  Dillingham,  and  Miss  A. 
Margaret  Morrison  of  Salem  has  been  appointed  as 
her  assistant. 


Hrlen  Keller,  —  a  Secokd  Lauha  Bridgman. 
"  'So  iron  BO  hard,  but  rnet  will  fret  it ; 
No  perch  so  high,  but  climbing  will  get  it; 
Nothing  so  loet,  but  seeking  will  find  it ; 
No  night  BO  dark,  but  there  is  daylight  behind  it." 

The  discovery  of  ways  and  means  for  rescuing 
persons  afflicted  with  combined  blindness  and 
deafness  from  the  dread  dungeon  of  deathlike 
darkness  and  stillness,  and  for  enabling  them  to 
come  into  communion  with  the  outer  world,  is  one 
of  the  grandest  achievements  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

History  has  preserved  the  names  of  only  a  few 
members  of  the  human  family  who  have  been 
doomed  to  that  terrible  state  of  mental  and  spirit- 
ual incarceration,  which  one  of  its  more  recent 
victims,  Mr.  Morrison  Heady  of  Kentucky,  delin- 
eates so  pathetically  in  his  most  powerful  and  per- 
fect poem,  The  Double  Night;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  serious  attempts  having  ever  been 
made  to  teach  them  systematic  language  as  a 
means  of  intercourse  with  their  fellows.  The 
ideas  expressed  on  the  subject  by  the  renowned 
abb^  de  I'Ep^e  in  his  learned  speculations  were 
merely  vague  theones,  which  had  no  foundation  in 
fact  and  were  never  confirmed  by  practical  tests. 

It  is  just  6fty  years  this  autumn  since  the  popu- 
lar heart  of  this  country  first  went  out  in  sympathy 
toward  Laura  Bridgman  in  her  dreadful  afSiction. 
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Attacked  early  in  childhood  by  that  dire  disease, 
scarlet  fever  in  a  malignant  form,  she  was  shorn 
of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  taste  and  smell, 
and  was  left  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  For 
five  months  she  lay  in  a  darkened  room.  After 
long  suffering  she  began  to  rally.  She  improved 
slowly,  and  two  years  had  passed  before  her  health 
was  fully  restored;  but  her  mind  was  shut  up  by 
what  appeared  to  bo  an  impenetrable  wall.  Her 
deprivations  were  simply  appalling.  She  was  left: 
with  the  meagi'e  equipment  of  touch  as  her  sole 
means  with  which  to  find  her  way  into  the  world 
of  thought,  speech  and  light.  Benevolent  per- 
sons, amazed  at  the  immensity  of  her  calamity, 
asked,  "Who  will  free  this  imprisoned  soul? 
Who  will  bridge  the  chasm  which  separates  this 
isolated  spirit  from  her  kind?"  In  the  midst  of 
general  silence  the  illustrious  founder  of  this  insti- 
tution answered,  "I  will  try;''  and  hastened  to 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  to  ascertain  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  induce  the  parents  of  the  little  girl 
to  send  her  to  Boston  and  place  her  under  his 
care. 

Dr.  Howe  was  by  constitution  a  champion  of 
freedom,  by  impulse  a  philanthropist,  and  by 
genius  and  purpose  a  reformer.  Like  many 
another  gallant  worker  in  the  world  he  had  the 
soldier  spirit  with  the  savior  intent  —  and  the  love 
of  adventure  as  well.  He  was  the  very  man  to  go 
out  as  an  apostle  of  liberation.     He  entered  upon 
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the  task  of  piercing  a  trackless  forest  and  purvey- 
ing mental  pabulum  to  the  Btarving  mind  of  Laura 
with])  undaunted  courage  and  indomitable  will. 
He  had  no  precedent  to  follow,  no  indices  to  be 
guided  by.     But  he  was  determined  to  succeed. 
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In  his  estimate,  obstacles  of  whatever  magnitude 
were  only  '*  things  to  be  overcome,"  and  nothing 
more.  He  was  confident  that  his  little  pupil  pos- 
sessed the  desire  and  capacity  for  acquiring  a  com- 
plete arbitrary  language,  and  resolved  to  enable 
her  to  do  so.  Perseverance,  skill,  sagacity,  inge- 
nuity, and  in  fact  all  the  resources  of  his  fertile 
brain  and  the  forces  of  his  unbending  will  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  point.  Finally,  after 
numberless  trials  and  heroic  eflforts  for  weeks  and 
months,  the  first  and  most  important  step  was 
taken.  Laura  was  made  to  understand  that  all 
things  have  names  which  can  be  expressed  by 
complex  signs  or  letters  embossed  on  paper  or 
formed  by  the  fingers.  Thus  a  grand  victory  was 
won.  The  means  were  discovered  for  reaching 
the  human  soul  in  its  saddest  and  completest  im- 
prisonment. A  new  jewel  was  added  to  the  crown 
of  philanthropy;  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Howe  was 
engraved  on  the  golden  tablets  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Laura's  happy  deliverance  from  so  fearful  an 
entombment  became  widely  known  all  over  tbe 
civilized  world,  and  was  hailed  with  great  delight 
and  universal  wonder.  Philosophers  and  thinkers 
of  both  Europe  and  America  have  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  much  profound  thought  and  serious  com- 
ment. Titled  nobles,  nay,  even  crowned  heads, 
have  confessed  the  merit  of  this  marvellous 
achievement,  and  have  bowed  in  homage  to  the 
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noble  spirit  of  the  deed.  The  royalty  of  geniuS) 
culture  and  goodness  —  too  princely  for  coronet, 
diadem,  or  any  badge  of  distinction  —  has  rendered 
its  tribute  of  praise;  and  the  devotees  of  the 
science  of  education  have  found  a  mine  of  study 
and  suggestion  in  this  extraordinary  case. 

The  achievement  of  Dr.  Howe,  like  a  column  of 
holy  fire,  blazed  upon  the  pathway  and  indicated 
the  course  to  be  traversed  by  his  successors.  The 
methods  and  processes  employed  in  Laura's  case 
were  soon  applied  to  that  of  Oliver  Caswell  and 
proved  to  be  most  efficacious.  They  have  since 
become  standard  and  are  now  used  on  both  hemi- 
spheres with  great  success. 

"  All  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

After  the  glorious  discovery  of  Christopher 
Columbus  the  Atlantic  ocean  became  a  common 
thoroughfare. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  number 
of  persons  bereft  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  has  increased  in  Europe  and  America. 
Sporadic  cases  are  found  almost  everywhere,  but 
by  far  the  largest  proportionate  number  of  them  is 
scattered  among  the  rural  population  of  Sweden. 
Beliable  statistics  show  that  there  are  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  suflTerers  of  this  class  in  that  country. 
A  benevolent  lady,  Madame  Elizabeth  Anrep  Kor- 
din,  has  taken  a  most  profound  interest  in  the  wel- 
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fare  of  these  hapless  human  beings.  She  fads  cSlled 
the  attention  of  the  royal  family  to  their  existence 
and  condition,  and  Uiroogh  its  influence  has  in- 
duced the  government  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  parliament  and  obtain  the  legislation  necessary 
to  secure  a  special  provision  for  their  care  and 
training.  Aided  by  a  religions  society,  she  came 
to  this  country  about  twenty  months  ago,  visited 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  those  for  the  blind 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Hartford, 
Northampton  and  Boston,  and  spent  several  weeks 
under  our  roof  studying  the  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  every  incident  connected  with  it.  On 
her  return  home  to  Skara,  Sweden,  —  where  her 
husband  is  the  principal  of  an  establishment  for 
deaf-mutes,  —  she  organized  a  little  school  and 
commenced  work  with  five  pupils.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  suflScient  pecuniary  means  this  most 
beneficent  enterprise  is  not  making  as  rapid  prog- 
ress as  we  earnestly  desire. 

The  last  census  of  the  United  States  does  not 
give  the  exact  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  the 
loss  of  two  or  more  senses,  but  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  forty.  About  one 
dozen  of  these  have  been  or  are  now  under  in- 
struction in  various  schools  for  the  deaf  or  for  the 
bUnd. 

The  case  of  James  H.  Caton  has  been  known 
for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  still  in  our  pos- 
session a  few  lines  of   autobiography,  which  he 
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wrote  for  ue  on  a  type-writer  in  1880,  soon  after 
Garfield's  election.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
June  last  and  delivered  the  salutatory  address. 

AoNSS  O'Connor  has  been  in  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  since  last  winter. 
She  was  taken  [there  by  the  superintendent.  Dr. 
Gillett,  who  had  found  her  in  the  Cook  county 
almshouse,  and  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
snpervision  and  tuition  of  his  niece.  Miss  Jane  V . 
Gillett.  The  exact  age  of  the  unfortunate  girl  is 
not  known,  but  she  is  not  far  ftom  her  fifteenth 
year.  Dr.  Gillett  has  spared  no  pains  in  directing 
her  education,  and  she  is  making  very  satisfactory 
progress. 

Albert  A.  Nolen  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
was  admitted  to  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Oct.  14, 1886,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  principal  of  that 
institution,  Prof.  Job  Williams,  assigned  the  task 
of  introducing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  words  to 
one  of  his  most  competent  teachers.  Miss  Kate  C. 
Camp,  and  has  himself  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
devising  or  providing  means  to  facilitate  her  work. 
During  a  brief  visit  which  I  made  last  February 
in  Hartford  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
processes  employed  in  the  training  of  this  lad  and 
of  seeing  the  progress  he  was  making,  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the 
^cellenoe  of  both  the  methods  and  the  results. 
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Mr.  Frank  Battles,  acting  principal  of  the  Penn- 
Bylvania  Inetitution  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
has  among  his  pupils  three  who  are  both  deaf  and 
sightless.  Their  names  and  ages  are  as  follows:  — 
William  A.  Miller,  bom  in  England,  Dec.  30* 
1871,  lost  his  sight  at  eleven  years  of  age;  Ma&< 
THA  MoRBHOiTSE,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  Sept  2^ 
1866;  Katharotk  A.  W.  Paert,  bom  in  England, 
July  20, 1872,  lost  her  sight  at  seven  years  of  age, 
but  sees  enough  to  distinguish  color  and  objects 
plainly.  They  all  retain  the  power  of  speech, 
having  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  after  they  had 
learned  to  talk.  They  are  taught  by  means  of  the 
single  hand  manual  alphabet  uBed  by  the  deaf,  and 
are  making  satisfactory  progress  both  in  their 
studies  and  in  various  handicrafts. 

Edith  M.  Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  bliud  connected  with  this  institution 
several  weeks  ago,  and  one  of  our  graduates,  Miss 
Lilian  May  Fletcher,  was  engaged  as  her  special 
teacher,  and  has  already  taken  successfully  the 
first  steps  in  opening  to  her  the  mysteries  of 
language. 

But  of  all  the  blind  and  deaf-mute  children  who 
are  under  instruction  Helen  Kelleh  of  Tus- 
cumbia,  Alabama,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able. It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  she  is  a 
phenomenon.  History  presents  no  case  like  hers. 
In  many  respects,  such  as  intellectual  alertness, 
keenness  of  observation,  eagerness  for  informa- 
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tion,  and  in  brightness  and  vivacity  of  temper- 
ament Bhe  ie  nnquestionablj  equal  to  Laura 
Bridgman ;  while  in  quickneBS  of  perception,  grasp 
of  ideae,  breadth  of  compreheneion,  insatiate  thirst 
for  solid  knowledge,  self-reliance  and  sweetness  of 
disposition  she  certainly  excels  her  prototype. 

Helen  was  bom  June  27,  1880,  with  all  her 
faculties.  At  the  age  of  about  nineteen  months 
she  had  a  violent  attack  of  congestion  of  the 
stomach,  and  this  illness  resulted  in  total  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing.  On  the  ISth  of  July,  1886,  her 
father,  Capt.  Arthur  H.  Keller,  wrote  me  a  letter, 
^ving  me  a  brief  account  of  the  deprivations  as 
well  as  of  the  mental  activity  of  his  little  daughter; 
and  asking  me  whether  I  could  procure  a  compe- 
tent teacher  for  her.  I  responded  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  my  thoughts  were  almost  instinctively 
turned  towards  Miss(4^npid  M.  Sullivan.  She  had 
Just  graduated  from  our  school,  where  she  had 
stood  at  the  head  of  her  class,  and  her  valedictory 
address  —  a  beautiful  original  production,  teeming 
with  felicitous  thoughts  clothed  in  a  graceful  style 
—  was  a  revelation  even  to  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  uncommon  powers.  After  due 
deliberation  I  decided  to  make  known  to  Miss 
Sullivan  the  contents  of  Capt.  Keller's  letter  and 
to  inform  her  that  the  position  would  be  open  to 
ber  provided  she  could  fit  herself  for  its  require- 
ments. She  replied  that  she  would  try,  and  began 
immediately  the  work  of  preparation  with   great 
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earnestness  and  unremitting  application.  She 
studied  Laura  Bridgman's  case  thoroughly  in  all 
its  phases,  perused  voluminous  books  on  mental 
development,  read  the  reports  of  Dr.  Howe  with 
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assiduoas  care,  mastered  his  methods  and  processes 
in  their  minutest  details,  and  drank  copiously  of 
his  noble  epirit  and  of  the  abundance  of  his  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  human  capacities  and  innate 
powers  for  redemption  and  improvement.  Having 
become  convinced  by  actual  observation  that  she 
was  well  equipped  for  her  work  and  absolutely 
competent  to'take  charge  of  the  little  girl,  I  wrote 
again  to  Capt.  Keller,  recommending  her  most 
highly  and  without  any  reservation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  correspondence  liberal  terms  were 
offered,  an  agreement  was  readily  effected,  and 
my  dear  friend  and  former  pupil  started  for  Ala- 
bama the  last  week  in  February. 

On  entering  upon  her  work  Miss  Sullivan  was 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  intelligence  and 
remarkable  aptitude  of  her  little  pupil.  She  com- 
menced to  give  her  instruction,  and  chose  for  the 
object  of  the  first  lesson  a  beautifiil  doll,  which 
had  just  been  sent  to  the  child  from  Boston  and 
for  which  she  seemed  to  cherish  a  warm  maternal 
attachment.  For  obvious  reasons  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  most  perplexing  part  of  the  task  of 
introducing  blind  and  deaf-mute  persons  to  the 
mysteries  of  language  is  to  make  them  understand 
that  all  objects  have  names  which  can  be  expressed 
by  arbitrary  signs.  This  is  the  principal  and  most 
important  part  in  the  whole  undertaking.  As  the 
French  say,  it  is  the  first  step  that  counts  more 
than  anything  else. 

"  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coilte." 


When  this  is  accompHehed  all  else  goes  well, 
and  success  is  assured.  Now,  in  looking  over  the 
record  of  every  known  case,  we  find  that  this 
starting  point,  this  initiative  step  has  invariably 
been  slow,  tardy,  uncertain,  and  not  infrequently 
vexatious.  It  was  nearly  three  months  before 
Laura  Bridgman  —  the  brightest  and  quickest  of 

I  them  all  —  caught  the  idea.  It  was  not  so  with 
Helen.     The  thought  flashed  across  her  marvellous 

(  brain  as  soon  as  it  was  transmitted  to  it  by  one  of 
its  "  lackeys  or  scullions,"  the  sense  of  touch.  In 
three  lessons  she  perceived,  clearly  and  distinctly, 
that  words  stood  for  objects;  and  in  less  than  a 
week's  time  she  was  in  possession  of  the  mystery 
of  this  relation  in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  and 
became  mistress  of  the  whole  situation.  As  if  im- 
pelled by  a  resistless  instinctive  force  she  snatched 
the  key  of  the  treasury  of  the  English  language 
from  the  fingers  of  her  teacher,  unlocked  its  doors 
with  vehemence,  and  began  to  feast  on  its  contents 
with  inexpressible  delight.  As  soon  as  a  slight 
crevice  was  opened  in  the  outer  wall  of  their  two- 
fold imprisonment,  her  mental  faculties  emerged 
full-armed  from  their  living  tomb  as  Pallas  Athene 
sprang  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Her  thoughts, 
long  suppressed  for  the  want  of  adequate  means 
for  expression,  — 

"  Buret  their  confinement  with  impetnoua  sway," 

In  illustration  of  the  wonderful  mental  activity 
and    the  rapid   development  of  this   remarkable 


child,  and  as  ehowiDg  also  some  of  the  prominent 
traits  of  her  character,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  i/RsB  SuUiran's  letters:  — 

Mat  2, 1887.  — Helen  is  truly  a  wonderful  child.  It  aeema 
to  me  that  one  with  all  her  aensea  could  not  have  accomplished 
any  more  than  she  baa  done  in  these  three  months,  —  indeed,  it  is 
not  yet  quite  three  months  since  she  began.  She  knows  almost 
three  hundred  words  and  is  learning  five  or  six  a  day.  Their 
length  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  to  her.  One  day 
flhe  touched  the  railing  of  the  stairs  and  wanted  me  to  give 
her  the  name  for  it.  I  spelled  baluatrade  to  her  two  or  three 
times.  Two  days  afterward  I  thought  I  would  see  if  she  remem- 
hered  any  of  the  letters,  when,  to  my  surprise,  ahe  spelled  the 
word  without  a  mistake ;  and  auch  words  aa  ice-cream,  straw- 
berry, raspberry,  and  roching-chair  she  learns  as  readily  as  words 
of  two  letters. 

I  never  have  to  spell  a  proper  name  to  her  but  once.  The 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  boarding  with  us  is  Mr.  Goodnow, 
and  Helen  always  calls  him  by  it.  I  suppose  Laura's  instructors 
did  not  teach  her  titles,  because  they  thought  she  would  not 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  name  and  the  title,  but  I 
have  made  Helen  pause  after  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Uncle,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  when  she  is  a  little  farther  advanced  I  can  very 
easily  explain  this  to  her. 

She  sits  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day  finding  the  words  she 
fnows  in  her  books,  and  whenever  she  comes  to  one  she  screams 
with  delight.  I  can  now  tell  her  to  go  up  stairs  or  down,  to  go 
into  the  hall  or  room,  to  lock  or  unlock  the  door,  to  sit  or  stand, 
walk  or  run,  lie  or  creep,  and  she  understands  me.  Whenever 
I  give  her  a  new  word,  especially  a  word  expressing  action,  like 
Aoporjuwj),  or  any  of  those  already  mentioned,  she  throws  her 
arms  around  me  and  kisses  me. 

June  19. — My  little  pupil  continues  to  manifest  the  same 
eagerness  to  leam  as  at  first.     Every  waking  moment  is  spent  in 
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the  endeavor  to  satisfy  her  innate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  her 
mind  works  bo  incessantly  that  we  have  feared  for  her  health. 
But  her  appetite,  which  left  her  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  returned, 
and  her  sleep  seems  more  quiet  and  natural.  She  will  be  seven 
years  old  the  27th  of  this  month.  Her  height  is  four  feet,  one 
inch,  and  her  head  measures  twenty  inches  in  circumference ^ 
the  line  being  drawn  around  the  head  so  as  to  pass  over  the 
prominences  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones.  Above  this  line- 
the  head  rises  one  and  one-fourth  inches. 

During  our  walks  she  keeps  up  a  continual  spelling  audi 
delights  to  accompany  it  with  actions  such  as  skipping,  hopping^ 
Jomping,  running,  walking  fast,  walking  slow,  and  the  like. 
When  she  drops  stitches  she  says,  "  Helen  wrong,  teacher  wiU 
cry."  If  she  wants  water  she  says,  "  Give  Helen  drink  water.'*" 
She  knows  four  hundred  words  besides  numerous  proper  nouns.. 
Id  one  lesson  I  taught  her  these  words,  —  bedttead,  mattress^ 
sheet,  Uanket,  comforter,  spread,  pUlow.  The  next  day  I  found 
that  she  remembered  all  but  spread.  The  same  day  she  had 
learned,  at  different  times,  the  words,  house,  weed,  dust,  novng, 
molasses,  fast,  slow,  mapU-svgar  and  counter,  and  she  had  not 
forgotten  one  of  these  last.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  th& 
retentive  memory  she  possesses.  She  can  count  to  thirty  very 
quickly,  and  can  write  seven  of  the  square  hand  letters  and  the 
words  which  can  be  made  with  them.  She  seems  to  understand 
about  writing  letters  and  is  impatient  to  "  write  Frank  tetter." 
She  enjoys  punching  holes  in  paper  with  the  stiletto  and  I  sup- 
posed it  was  because  she  could  examine  the  result  of  her  work ; 
but  we  watched  her  one  day,  and  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  she  imagined  she  was  writing  a  letter.  She  would  spell 
"Eva"  (a  cousin  of  whom  she  is  very  fond)  with  one  hand, 
then  make  believe  write  it ;  then  spell  "  sick  in  bed,"  and  write 
that.  She  kept  this  up  for  nearly  an  hour.  She  was  (or 
imagined  she  was)  putting  on  paper  the  things  which  had 
interested  her.  When  she  had  finished  she  carried  it  to  her 
mother  and  spelled,  "  Frank  letter,"  and  gave  It  to  her  brother 
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to  take  to  the  post  office.  She  hsB  been  with  me  to  take  letters 
to  the  post  office. 

She  recognizes  inetantl;  a  person  whom  she  has  once  met, 
and  BpellB  the  name.  Unlike  Laura,  she  is  fond  of  gentlemen, 
and  we  notice  that  she  makes  friends  with  a  gentleman  sooner 
ttian  with  a  lady. 

There  is  seldom  a  cloud  seen  upon  her  face  and  we  observe 
that  it  grows  brighter  every  day.  She  is  always  ready  to  share 
whatever  she  has  with  thoee  abont  her,  often  keeping  but  very 
little  for  herself.  She  is  very  fond  of  dress  and  of  all  kinds  of 
finery,  and  is  very  unhappy  when  she  finds  a  hole  in  anything 
she  is  wearing.  She  will  insist  on  having  her  hur  put  in  curl 
papers  when  she  is  so  sleepy  she  can  scarcely  stand.  She 
discovered  a  hole  in  her  boot  the  other  morning  and,  after 
breakfast,  she  went  to  her  father  and  spelled,  '<  Helen  new  boot 
Simpson  "  (  her  brother)  "  buggy  store  man."  One  can  easily 
see  her  meaning. 

In  farther  iUQStration  of  her  love  of  dress  I 
quote  from  a  letter  of  earlier  date:  — 

Have  I  told  youthatHelen  has  a  great  notion  of  "primping?" 
nothing  pleases  her  better  than  to  be  dressed  in  her  beat 
clothes.  The  other  day  I  told  her  to  put  her  hat  on  and  1 
would  take  her  to  walk.  I  was  changing  my  dress  at  the  time 
and  I  suppose  Helen  thought  I  was  dressing  up.  She  went 
downstairs  in  a  great  hurry,  and  showed  her  mother  that  she 
wanted  her  best  dress  on.  Mrs.  Keller  paid  no  attention  to 
her.  Hence  she  decided  to  fix  herself.  When  I  called  for  her 
I  found  the  most  comical  looking  child  imaginable.  She  had 
wet  her  hfur  until  the  water  was  running  in  little  streams  in  all 
directions,  and  if  it  did  not  look  sleek  nothing  ever  did.  She 
had  found  her  father's  hair-oil  and  put  no  small  quantity  of  that 
onjas  a  "  finishing  touch."  Then  she  had  oiled  her  face.  She 
had  known  people  put  glycerine  on  their  faces  and  she  probably 
thought  they  did  it  for  the  sake  of  appearance.     Then  she  took 


the  baby'B  powder,  and  applied  that  in  small  patches,  bo  that, 
she  looked  tike  a  little  darkey  with  a  white  eruption.  When 
she  had  completed  her  toilet  to  her  own  Batisfaction  she  come 
for  her  mother's  approval  with  such  a  self-satisfied  air.  Of 
course  she  found  ns  both  laughing  as  if  we  wonld  die.  Toa 
never  saw  auy  one  look  so  comical.  I  assure  you  we  had  hard 
work  to  make  her  dress  according  to  our  ideas. 

In  the  course  of  four  months  Helen  mastered 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  common  words. 
—  noune,  yerbe  transitive  and  intransitive,  adjec- 
taves  and  prepositions  —  which  she  could  use  cor- 
rectly and  spell  with  perfect  accuracy.  At  the 
same  time  she  learned  to  read  raised  characters- 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  almost  epontaneonsly 
and  with  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  her  in- 
structress, to  converse  freely  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  to  cipher,  to  write  a  neat  "  square 
hand,"  and  to  express  her  elementary  ideas  in  cor- 
rect composition.  In  brief  the  total  sum  of  the 
knowledge  which  she  acquired  in  four  months- 
exceeds  that  which  Laura  Bridgman  obtained  in 
more  than  two  years.  This  may  seem  a  fabulous 
or  extravagant  statement,  but  the  following  auto- 
graph facsimile  copy  of  the  first  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  her  mother,  July  12,  1887,  while  on  a 
short  visit  at  Huntsville,  —  reproduced  on  a  smaller 
size  than  the  original  merely  in  order  to  fit  the 
width  of  the  page  but  without  the  slightest  addi- 
tion or  alteration,  —  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
on  this  point:  — 
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This  letter,  compared  with  the  first  one  which 
Laura  Bridgman  wrote   to   her  mother   in   1839 


when  she  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Howe  preserved  an  autograph  facsimile  in  the 
eighth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  is  superior 
in  every  respect. 

On  her  return  to  Tuscumbia  from  her  visit  to 
Huntsville,  Helen  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her 
cousin  George,  giving  him  a  minute  account  of 
everything  that  occurred  on  her  way  home.  She 
speaks  of  her  meeting  in  the  steam  cars  a  kind 
lady,  who  gave  her  a  drink  of  water  but  who  "  did 
talk  wrong  on  fingers." 

Epistolography  amounts  almost  to  a  passion 
with  Helen.  Last  September,  having  been  told  by 
her  teacher  that  our  little  blind  girls  had  just 
come  back  to  school  after  the  summer  vacation, 
she  sent  them  a  note  of  friendly  remembrance  and 
sisterly  greeting.  This  letter  was  written  without 
assistance  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  that  month,  and 
as  it  furnishes  a  more  striking  and  tangible  proof 
than  mere  descriptions  and  verbal  statements  can 
afford  of  the  astonishing  progress  which  this  re- 
markable child  is  making  with  amazing  rapidity, 
I  insert  here  an  autograph  facsimile  copy  of  it, 
differing  only  in  size  from  the  original :  — 
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In  chirography[and  grasp  of  ideas,  as  well  as  in 
variety  of  subjects  and  fluency  of  exprcBeion,  this 
epistle  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  that  which 
she  wrote  to  her  ihother.  Our  girls  received  it 
with  great  joy  and  read  it  with  sincere  admiration. 
They  immediately  set  to  work  to  prepare  an  answer 
and  forwarded  it  with  a  little  desk  as  a  token  of 
their  love  and  good  will.  In  acknowledgment  of 
this  gift  Helen  wrote  a  most  characteristic  letter, 
dated  Oct.  24,  1887,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
fao-aimile:  — 
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That  the  little  witch  could,  in  the  coarse  of 
twenty-five  days,  make  such  strides  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language  and  the  enlargement  of  her  vocabu- 
lary, as  are  indicated  by  this  letter,  seems  almost 
incredible.  Yet  the  evidence  before  us  is  so  clear 
and  conclusive  that  it  does  not  leave  room  for  the 
slightest  doubt.  Pronouns  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  difficult  part  of  speech  for  children  to  learn 
to  use  correctly,  and  Helen's  employment  of  them 
is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  her  last 
composition.  Upon  this  significant  gain,  as  well 
as  on  Helen's  speedy  general  improvement,  Miss 
Sullivan  dwells  with  emphasis  in  a  letter  which 
she  addressed  to  me  a  few  days  later  and  from 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  copying  the  following 
extract:  — 

You  have  probably  read,  ere  this,  Helen'B  Becond  letter  to 
the  little  girls.  I  am  aware  that  the  progress  which  she  has 
made  between  the  writing  of  ttie  two  letters  must  seem 
incredible.     Ool;  those  who  are  with  her  daily  can  realize  the 
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rapid  advancement  which  she  is  making  in  the  ocquisitioa  of 
language.  You  will  see  from  her  letter  that  she  uses  many  of 
the  most  difficult  pronouns  correctly.  She  rarely  misuses  or 
omits  one  in  eonversation.  Her  passion  for  writing  letters 
and  putting  her  thoughts  upon  paper  grows<  more  intense. 
She  now  tella  stories  in  which  the  imagination  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  She  is  also  beginning  to  realize  that  she  is  not 
like  other  children.  The  other  day  she  asked,  "  What  do  my 
eyes  do?"  I  told  her  that  I  could  see  things  with  my  eyes, 
and  that  she  could  see  them  with  her  fingers.  After  thinking 
a  moment  she  said.  "  My  eyes  are  bad  1 "  then  she  changed  it 
into  "  My  eyes  are  sick ! "  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  she  will 
never  realize  fully  the  magnitude  of  her  loss  ! 

To  my  perfect  delight,  while  I  was  arranging 
the  materials  for  this  imperfect  sketch,  I  was  my- 
self favored  with  a  charming  letter  from  Helen,  of 
which  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  publish 
the  following  facsimile  as  an  additional  illustra- 
tion of  her  marvellous  progress:  — 
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These  letters,  printed  in  chronological  order,  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  without  comment  or  ex- 
planation to  show  that  their  tiny  author  is  a  most 
extraordinary  little  individual.  Indeed,  she  ie  a 
mental  prodigy,  an  intellectual  phenomenon.  In 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  her  achievements 
are  little  short  of  a  miracle.    It  would  be  extremely 
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difficult,  naj  impoBsible,  to  find  a  child  in  fnll 
possession  of  his  faculties  who  could  accomplish, 
in  six  or  seven  months,  more  than  Helen  has  done. 
Access  to  her  douhly  imprisoned  mind  was  gained 
so  speedily  that  it  seemed  almost  like  a  touch  of 
witchcraft.  Her  intellectual  faculties  bloomed 
into  fragrant  flowers  as  soon  as  a  breath  of  the 
warm  spring  air  from  the  external  world  entered 
their  rayless  and  dreary  incasement.  Her  progress 
was  not  a  gradual  advancement  but  a  sort  of 
triumphal  march,  —  a  series  of  dazzling  conquests. 
The  innate  desire  for  knowledge  and  the  instinctive 
eflbrts  which  the  human  faculties  make  to  exercise 
their  functions  are  shown  as  remarkably  in  Helen's 
case  as  they  were  in  Laura's. 

The  case  of  this  child  is  unique  and  of  absorb- 
ing interest  in  every  respect.  So  far  as  I  know  it 
is  the  only  one  in  existence  which  promises  to 
throw  important  light  upon  such  psychological 
questions  as  were  not  txhaustively  investigated  by 
Dr.  Howe,  on  account  of  the  biasing  influence 
which  bigoted  and  fanatical  zealots  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  mind  of  his  pupil  duiing  the  process 
of  his  work.  Let  us  hope  that  both  science  and 
humanity  will  profit  by  the  present  opportunity  to 
the  iiillcst  extent. 

But,  remarkable  and  unparalleled  as  is  Helen's 
case,  that  of  her  teacher  is,  in  some  points,  no  less 
noteworthy.  Miss  Sullivan  entered  our  school 
Oct.  T,  1880,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.    Her  sight 
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was  BO  seriously  impaired  as  to  justify  her  classi- 
fication with  the  blind.  The  circumstanceB  of  her 
early  life  were  very  inauspicious.  She  was  neither 
rocked  in  a  cradle  lined  with  satin  and  supplied 
with  down  cushions,  nor  brought  up  on  the  lap 
of  luxury.  On,  the  contrary,  her  experiences  in 
childhood  and  youth  were  of  a  most  distressing 
character.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  adversity  rather  than  prosperity  which  stimulates 
the  perseverance  of  strong  healthy  natures,  rouses 
their  energy  and  develops  their  powers.  This  was 
precisely  the  case  with  Miss  Sullivan.  "When  she 
was  admitted  to  this  institution  her  stock  of  in- 
formation was  painfully  meagre.  Her  blindness 
cut  her  entirely  off  from  all  advantages;  hut  even 
before  the  obscuration  of  her  vision  her  struggle 
for  the  means  of  existence  had  been  so  constant 
as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  her  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge.  Hence  she  was  obliged 
to  begin  her  education  from  the  lowest  and  most 
elementary  point;  but  she  showed  from  the  very 
start  that  she  had  in  herself  the  force  and  capacity 
which  ensure  success.  The  furnace  of  hardships 
through  which  she  passed  was  not  without  benefi- 
cent results.  It  freed  the  pure  gold  of  her  nature 
from  all  dross.    For,  as  Byron  puts  it,  — 

"  The  nigged  metal  of  tlic  mine 

Must  burn  before  ita  sui'ftice  bIhqc." 

An  iron  will  was  hammered  out  upon  the  anvil  of 
misfortane.    Miss   Sullivan   was    not    very    long 
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under  syBteraatic  instruction  before  she  gave 
unmistakable  evidences  of  the  depth,  the  steadfast- 
ness and  the  beauty  of  her  character.^  She  spared 
no  pains  to  remedy  the  defects  and  to  fill  out  the 
gaps  in  her  training.  She  toiled,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  to  overcome  obstacles. .  She  was  deter- 
mined to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  used 
uncommon  industry,  perseverance  and  resolution 
as  steps  for  the  ascent.  She  has  finally  reached 
the  goal  for  which  she  strove  so  bravely.  The 
golden  words  that  Dr.  Howe  uttered  and  the  ex- 
ample that  he  left  passed  into  her  thoughts  and 
heart  and  helped  her  on  the  road  of  usefulness; 
and  now  she  stands  by  his  side  as  his  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  one  of  the  most  cherished  branches  of 
his  work,  carrying  it  on  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  and  receiving  the  benediction  of  his 
spirit. 

"  Deliglitful  task,  to  rrnr  the  tender  thought. 
To  tench  the  voiiiii;  idea  how  to  Hhoot, 
To  pour  the  frcsli  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  l)rcathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  anO  to  fix 
The  generous  iinrpose  in  the  glowing  breast!" 

Miss  Sullivan's  talents  are  of  the  highest  order. 
In  breadth  of  intollcct,  in  opulence  of  mental 
power,  in  fertility  of  resource,  in  originality  of 
device  and  in  practical  sagacity  she  stands  in  the 
front  rank.  Only  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  assistants, 
Miss  "Wight  (afterward  Mrs.  P^dwai'd  Bond),  could 
vie  with  her  in  those  respects;  and  a  great  pity  it 
was  that  Laura  was  not  placed  under  the  broad, 
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quickening  and  vitalizing  influence  of  tliis  most 
excellent  woman  at  an  earlier  stage  of  her  educa- 
tion, when  her  mind  was  more  plastic  and  sus- 
ceptible to  lasting  impressions  of  generous  views 
and  liberal  ideas. 

Miss  Sullivan  is  truly  an  honor  to  the  graduates 
of  this  institution.  Her  intelligence,  vivified  by 
earnestness  and  colored  by  a  high  sense  of  self- 
respect,  is  conspicuous.  By  proper  treatment  and 
'  skilful  surgical  operations  the  thick  opaqueness 
of  her  eyes  was  converted  into  transluceney,  and 
now  she  is  able  to  read  and  write  with  but  very 
little  difficulty.  Her  personality  is  marked  and 
positive.  The  story  of  her  life  is  one  of  high 
endeavor  and  grand  achievement.  Helen's  rescue 
from  the  abyss  of  darkness  and  stillness  is  the 
crown  of  her  work.  She  undertook  the  task  with 
becoming  modesty  and  diffidence,  and  accomplished 
it  alone,  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  She  had 
no  coadjutors  in  it,  and  there  will  therefore  be  no 
plausible  opportunity  for  any  one  to  claim  a  share 
in  the  origin  of  the  architectural  design  of  the 
magnificent  structure  because  he  or  she  was  cm- 
ployed  as  helper  to  participate  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan. 

At  my  urgent  request  Miss  Sullivan  prepared  a 
brief  account  of  Helen's  life  and  education,  which  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  terse,  clear,  cogent  state- 
ment of  facts  and  of  conclusions  based  thereon. 
Here  is  the  tale  as  told  in  her  own  words :  — 
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Hklen  Adahs  Keller,  daughter  of  Arthnr  H.  and  Eate 

Keller,  was  bom  Judc  27,  1880,  in  TuBcnmbia,  Alabama. 

Her  father  was  formerly  editor  of  the  North  Alabamtan, 
an  old,  influential  and  well-known  journal,  and  is  now  United 
States  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Keller's  father  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who 
came  to  America  before  the  revolution  and  settled  in  Maryland. 
His  mother,  Mary  F.  Keller,  was  born  in  Rockbridge,  Vii^nia. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Moore,  and  she  was  a  great  grand- 
daughter of  Alexander  Spotswood,  the  first  colonial  governor 
of  that  state,  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  "  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Horse  Shoe."  She  was  also  second  cousin  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Helen's  mother  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  General  Charles  W. 
Adams  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  confederate  army.  He  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  but  moved  to  the  south  when  quite  a 
young  man.  Mrs.  Kelkr's  mother  was  an  Everett,  and  her 
grand  parents  on  her  mother's  side  wei-e  also  from  the  north. 

When  Helen  was  about  nineteen  months  old  she  was  attacked 
violently  with  congestion  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  illness 
resulted  in  total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  Previously  she  had 
enjijyed  perfect  health,  and  is  said  to  liave  been  an  unusually 
bright  and  active  child.  She  had  learned  to  walk  and  was  fast 
learning  to  talk. 

During  this  sickness  her  life  hung  in  the  balance  for  several 
days,  and  after  recovery  there  was  no  evidence  for  some  time 
of  any  injury  to  her  eyes,  except  a  red  and  inflamed  appearance. 
The  terrible  truth  soon  dawned  upon  her  parents,  however. 
They  tried  every  available  avenue  of  relief,  carrying  her  to  the 
best  specialists  of  the  day,  from  none  of  whom,  however,  did 
they  receive  the  slightest  hope  of  her  restoration  to  sight  or 
hearing.  For  many  months  her  eyes  were  very  painful,  and 
she  buried  them  hi  the  bed-clothes  away. from  the  light.  Soon 
she  ceased  to  talk,  because  she  had  ceased  to  hear  any  sound. 
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Bat  her  busy  brain  was  not  idle.  Her  mind  was  brigbt  and 
clear.  As  her  physical  etren^h  returned  she  began  to  exhibit 
wonderful  aptitude  for  learnii^  everything  about  the  economy 
of  the  household.  She  also  learned  to  distinguish  the  different 
members  of  the  family  and  of  her  acquaintance,  and  became 
familiar  with  their  featares  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

As  her  mother  went  about  her  daily  household  duties  Helen 
was  always  by  her  side.  Her  little  hands  felt  of  every  object 
and  detected  every  movement.  Then  she  began  to  imitate  the 
motions  of  those  around  her,  and  to  expi-ess  her  wants  and 
many  of  her  thoughts  by  signs.  Both  her  power  of  imitation 
and  her  ability  to  express  herself  by  means  of  natural  signs 
were  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Her  parents  finally  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  Helen's  regaining  either  sight  or  hearing,  and  on 
March  2,  1887,  I  became  her  teacher. 

I  found  her  a  bright,  active,  well-grown  girl,  with  a  clear 
and  healthful  complexion  and  pretty  brown  hair.  She  was 
quick  and  graceful  in  her  movements,  having  fortunately  not 
acquired  any  of  those  neiToua  habits  so  common  among  the 
blind.  She  has  a  merry  laugh  and  is  fond  of  i-omping  with 
other  children.  Indeed  she  is  never  sad,  but  has  the  gayety 
which  belongs  to  her  age  and  temjjerament.  When  alone  she 
is  restless  and  always  flits  from  place  to  place  as  if  searching 
for  something  or  somebody. 

Her  sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  that  a  slight  contact  enables 
her  to  recognize  her  associates.  She  can  even  distinguish 
readily  between  puppies  of  the  same  litter,  and  will  spell  the 
□ame  of  each  as  soon  as  she  touches  him.  So  nice  is  her  sense 
of  smell  that  she  will  recognize  different  roses  by  their  fra- 
grance ;  and  by  the  same  sense  she  can  separate  her  own 
clothes  from  those  which  belong  to  ()thors.  Equally  perfect  is 
her  sense  of  taste. 

She  inherited  a  quick  temper  and  an  obstinate  will,  and  owing 
to  her  deprivations  neither  had  ever  been  subdued  or  directed. 
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She  would  often  give  way  to  violent  paroxyama  of  ai^er  when 
she  had  striven  in  vain  to  express  intelligibly  some  idea.  As 
soon,  however,  as  she  learned  to  use  the  finger  alphabet  these 
outbursts  ceased,  and  now  she  seldom  loses  her  temper.  Her 
disposition  is  sweet  and  geutle,  and  she  is  remarkably  affection- 
ate and  demonstrative.  She  frequently  leaves  work  or  play  to 
caress  those  near  her  and  likes  to  kiss  all  her  friends.  If  she 
is  conscious  of  having  displeased  any  one  she  is  not  satisfied 
nntll  she  makes  her  peace  with  a  kiss.  She  is  never  irritable 
or  fretful,  and  no  longer  cries  from  vexation  or  disappointment. 
Seldom  will  physical  pain  draw  tears  from  her  eyes ;  but  she 
will  discover  quickly  if  a  friend  is  hurt  or  ill,  or  grieved  by  her 
own  conduct,  and  this  knowledge  makes  her  weep  freely. 

Ilcr  fondness  for  dress  and  finery  is  as  noticeable  as  that  of 
any  seeing  child.  She  is  happiest  when  she  has  on  her  best 
dresses,  and  she  spends  much  time  over  her  toilet.  She  learned 
with  astonishing  readiness  to  conduct  herself  properly  at  the 
table,  to  be  neat  and  orderly  about  her  person,  and  to  be  cor- 
rect in  her  deportment.  When  I  Lad  been  with  her  long 
enough  for  intimate  mutual  acquaintance,  I  took  her  one  morn- 
ing to  the  school-room  and  began  her  first  lesson.  She  had  a 
beautiful  doll  which  had  been  sent  her  from  Boston,  and  I  bad 
chosen  it  for  the  object  of  this  lesson.  When  her  curiosity 
concerning  it  was  satisfied,  and  she  eat  quietly  holding  it,  I 
took  her  lianil  and  passed  it  over  tlic  doll.  Then  I  made  the 
letters  d-o-l-l  slowly  with  the  finger  alphabet,  she  liolding  my 
hand  and  feeling  the  motions  of  my  fingers.  I  began  to  make 
the  letters  the  second  time.  She  immediately  dropped  the  doll 
and  followvil  the  motiuns  of  my  fingers  with  one  hand  while 
she  repeated  the  letters  with  the  other.  She  next  tried  to  spell 
tlic  word  without  assistance,  though  ratlier  awkwardly.  She 
did  not  give  the  double  "1,"  and  so  I  spelled  the  woixl  once 
more,  laying  stress  on  the  repeated  letter.  She  then  spelled 
doll  correctly.  Tliis  process  was  repeateii  with  other  words, 
and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words,  doll,  hat,  miy,  pin,  cup, 
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baB.  When  given  one  of  these  objects  she  would  spell  ita 
name,  bat  it  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  understood  that 
all  things  were  thus  identified. 

She  would  manifest  pleasure  when  told  the  name  of  a  new 
object,  and  was  always  delighted  to  receive  a  pat  of  approval. 

One  day  I  took  her  to  the  cistern.  As  the  water  gnshed 
from  the  pump  I  spelled  lo-o-f-e-r.  Instantly  she  tapped  my 
hand  for  a  repetition,  and  then  made  the  word  herself  with  a 
radiant  face.  Just  then  the  nurse  came  into  the  cistern-houae 
bringing  her  little  sister.  I  put  Helen's  hand  on  the  baby  and 
formed  the  letters  b-a-b-y,  which  she  repeated  without  help  and 
with  the  light  of  a  new  intelligence  beaming  from  her  express- 
ive features. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  house  everything  she  touched  had  to 
be  named  to  her  and  repetition  was  seldom  necessary.  Neither 
the  length  of  the  word  nor  the  combination  of  letters  seem  to 
make  any  difference  to  the  child.  Indeed  she  remembers  helio- 
trope and  ch-n/santliemnm,  more  readily  than  she  does  shorter 
names. 

Helen  now  understood  that  everything  had  a  name  and  that 
by  placing  the  fingers  in  certain  positions  we  could  comn>unicato 
these  names  to  each  other.  Since  that  day  my  method  of 
teaching  her  has  been  to  let  her  esamine  an  object  carefully 
and  then  give  her  its  name  with  my  fingers.  Never  did  a  child 
apply  hei-self  more  joyfully  to  any  task  than  did  Helen  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  words.  In  a  few  days  she  had  mastered  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  learned  upwards  of  n  hundred  names. 
At  the  end  of  August  she  knew  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
words. 

At  first  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  great  many  signs  in  conver- 
sation with  her ;  but  these  were  laid  aside  as  soon  as  the  better 
medium  of  communication  was  established. 

Next  I  taught  her  the  verbs,  beginning  with  s)(,  stand,  skvt, 
open.  As  the  spelling  of  each  word  was  accompanied  by  the 
action  it  represented  she  soon  caught  its  meaning,  and  almost 
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immediatelj  used  it  in  forming  eeDtencea.  Tbe  verb  give  was 
troublesome,  but  she  mastered  it  in  a  few  da;a. 

Tbis  lesson  was  followed  with  one  on  words  indicative  of 
pi  ace- relations.  Her  dress  was  put  in  a  truok,  and  then  on  it, 
and  these  prepositions  were  spelled  for  her.  Very  soon  she 
learned  the  difference  between  on  and  in,  though  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  use  these  words  in  sentences  of  her  own. 
Whenever  it  wan  possible  she  was  made  the  actor  in  the  lesson, 
and  was  delighted  to  stand  oii  tbe  chair,  and  to  be  put  into  the 
wardrobe.  In  tbis  way  she  learned  the  force  of  these  words 
more  quickly  than  she  could  have  done  with  the  use  of  a  box 
and  riug.  In  connection  with  this  lesson  she  learned  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  family  and  tbe  word  is.  "  Helen  is  in 
wardrobe,"  '•  Mildred  is  in  crib,"  "  Boi  is  on  table,"  "  Papa  iB 
on  bed,"  are  specimens  of  sentences  constructed  by  the  child 
during  the  latter  pait  of  April. 

Next  came  a  lesson  on  words  expressive  of  positive  quality. 
For  the  lirst  lesson  1  liad  two  balls,  one  made  of  worsted,  large 
and  soft,  the  other  a  bullet.  She  perceived  the  difference  in 
size  at  once.  Taking  the  bullet  she  made  her  habitual  sign  for 
small,  —  that  is,  by  pincbing  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  of  one  hand. 
Then  sbe  took  the  other  ball  and  made  ber  sign  for  large  by 
spreading  both  haiuls  over  it.  I  substituted  the  adjectives 
large  and  small  for  these  signs.  Then  her  attention  was  called 
to  the  hardness  of  the  one  ball  and  the  softness  of  the  other, 
and  so  she  learned  soft  and  hard.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
she  felt  of  her  little  sister's  head  and  said  to  her  mother, 
"  Mildred's  head  is  small  and  hard."  Nest  I  tried  to  teach  her 
the  meaning  of  fn^tt  and  alom.  She  helped  me  wind  some 
worsted  one  day,  first  rapidly  and  afterward  slowly.  I  then 
said  to  her  with  the  finger  alphabet,  "wind  fast,"  or  "wind 
slow,"  holding  her  hands  and  showing  her  how  to  do  as  I 
wished.  The  iicct  day  while  exercising  she  spelled  to  me, 
"  Helen  wind  fast,"  and  began  to  walk  rapidly.  Then  she  said, 
"  Helen  wind  slow,"  again  suiting  the  action  to  the  words. 
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May-day  she  came  to  me  and  said,  "give  Helen  key  open 
door ; "  I  then  taught  her  the  word  will  and  she  learned  at  once 
to  say,  "give  Helen  key  and  Helen  will  open  door,"  I  had 
tried  a  few  mornings  before  to  make  her  understand  the  use  of 
the  conjunction  and,  which  she  now  supplies  of  her  own  accord. 

She  often  surprises  me  in  this  way.  When  I  think  I  have 
failed  to  make  soraething  plain  to  her  and  conclude  to  await 
another  opportunity  she  anticipates  me  and  ehows  me  that  she 
has  already  caught  my  meaning.  I  now  thought  it  time  to 
teach  her  to  read  printed  woi-ds,  A  slip  on  which  waa  printed, 
in  raised  letters,  the  word  box  was  placed  on  that  object ;  and 
the  same  experiment  was  tried  with  a  great  many  articlcB,  but 
she  did  not  immediately  comprehend  that  the  label-name  repre- 
sented the  thing.  Then  I  took  an  alphabet  sheet  and  put  her 
finger  on  the  letter  A,  at  the  same  time  making  A  with  my 
fingere.  She  moved  her  finger  from  one  printed  character  to 
another  as  I  formed  each  letter  on  my  fingers.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  she  learned  all  the  letters,  both  capital  and  small, 
in  one  day.  Next  I  turned  to  the  first  page  of  the  Primer 
and  made  her  touch  the  word  cat,  spelling  it  on  my  fingers 
at  the  same  time.  Instantly  she  caught  the  idea,  and  asked 
me  to  find  dog  and  many  other  words.  Indeed  she  was  much 
displeased  because  I  could  not  find  her  name  in  the  book. 
Just  then  I  had  no  senteneeB  in  raised  letters  which  she  could 
understand,  all  of  them  being  for  more  advanced  pupils;  but 
she  would  sit  for  houra  feeling  of  each  word  in  her  book.  When 
she  touched  one  with  wliicb  she  was  familiar  a  peculiarly  sweet 
expression  would  light  up  her  face,  and  we  saw  her  countenance 
growing  sweeter  and  more  earnest  every  day.  About  this  time 
I  sent  a  list  of  the  words  she  knew  to  Mr.  Anagnos  and  he  \ery 
kindly  had  them  printed  for  her.  Her  mother  and  I  cut  up 
several  sheets  of  printed  words  so  that  she  could  arrange  them 
into  sentences.  This  delighted  her  more  than  anything  she  had 
yet  done ;  and  the  practice  thus  obtained  prepared  the  way  for 
the  writing   lessons.     There  was  no  difllculty  in  making  her 
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understand  how  to  write  the  same  sentenceB  with  pencil  and 
paper  which  she  made  every  day  with  the  slipe,  and  she  very 
soon  perceived  that  she  need  not  confine  herseK  to  phrases 
ali-eady  learned  but  could  communicate  any  thought  that  was 
passing  through  lier  mind.  I  pnt  one  of  the  writing  boards 
used  by  the  blind  between  the  folds  of  the  paper  on  the  table, 
and  allowed  her  to  examine  an  alphabet  of  the  square  letters, 
such  as  she  was  to  make.  I  then  guided  her  hand  so  as  to  form 
the  sentence,  "cat  does  drink  milk."  AVhen  she  finished  it 
she  was  overjoyed.  She  carried  it  to  her  mother,  who  spelled  it 
to  Helen  aa  she  read  it.  The  child  could  scarcely  restrain  her 
excitement  and  joy  as  each  word  was  thus  repeated  to  her. 

Uay  after  day  she  moved  her  pencil  in  the  same  tracks  along 
the  grooved  paper,  never  for  a  moment  expressing  the  least 
impatience  or  sense  of  fatigue.  The  weeks  she  spent  in  form- 
ing the  same  lettere  over  and  over  again  were  weeks  of  interest 
and  pleasure  to  me.  With  such  a  gentle,  persevering  and 
patient  pupil,  who  would  not  find  teaching  a  delight? 

On  the  12th  of  July  she  wrote  without  assistance. a  correctly 
spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one  of  lier  cousins  ;  and  this  was 
only  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  her  first  lesson  in  chirogra- 
phy.  She  is  very  fond  of  letter- writing  and  has  written  several 
episth'S,  —  which  are  truly  wonderful,  when  her  age  and  oppor- 
tunities are  considered. 

As  she  had  now  learned  to  express  her  ideas  on  piiper  I  next 
taught  her  the  ISraille  system.  She  learned  it  gladly  when  she 
disc-iivered  that  she  coiild  liei-self  I'oad  what  she  had  written  ; 
and  this  still  affords  hi'r  constant  pleasure.  For  a  whole  evening 
she  will  Hit  at  the  table  writinjr  whatever  comes  into  her  busy 
brain  ;  and  I  si'ldom  find  any  diiliculty  in  reading  what  she  has 
writtiMi. 

Her  progress  in  arithmetic  has  been  equally  remarkable. 
She  can  add  and  subtract  with  great  rapidity  up  to  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  ;  and  she  knows  the  multiplication  tables  as  far  as 
the  Jives.     She  was  working  recently  with  the  number  forty 
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wben  I  said  to  her,  '<  make  twos."  She  replied  without  waiting 
to  cipher  oat  the  sum,  "twent;  twos  make  fortj."  Later  I 
said,  "  make  fifteen  tbrees  and  count."  I  wished  tier  to  make 
the  groups  of  threes  and  supposed  she  would  then  have  to  count 
them  in  order  to  know  what  number  fifteen  threes  would  make. 
But  instantly  she  spelled  the  answer,  *' fifteen  threes  make 
forty-five." 

She  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  "  what  is  Helen  made  of?  " 
I  replied,  *'  flesh  and  blood  and  bone."  A  little  while  after- 
wards I  asked  her  about  her  dog,  "  what  is  Jumbo  made  of?" 
After  a  moment's  pause  she  auewered,  "  flesh  and  bone  aod 
Mood."  I  then  turned  to  her  doll  and  asked,  "  what  is  Nancy 
made  of?"  Helen  was  puzzled,  but  at  last  she  replied  slowly, 
as  if  in  doubt,  "  straw."  E^'idently  she  went  through  a  process 
of  reasoning,  and  concluded  lifaat  her  doll  was  not  made  of  the 
same  material  as  herself  and  her  d<^. 

On  being  told  that  she  was  white  and  that  one  of  the  servants 
was  black  she  concluded  that  all  who  occupied  a  similar  menial 
position  were  of  the  same  hue  ;  and  whenever  I  asked  her  the 
color  of  a  servant  she  would  say,  "black."  When  asked  the 
color  of  some  one  whose  occupation  she  did  not  know  she  seemed 
bewildered,  and  flually  said,  "  blue." 

Helen  takes  great  pleasure  in  feeding  the  domestic  animals 
and  in  learning  their  habits  and  uses.  It  would  puzzle  a  far 
wiser  person  than  I  am  to  answer  many  of  her  eager  questions. 

Her  power  of  imitation  is  strongly  developed.  Her  memory 
is  retentive,  and  her  curiosity  insatiable.  The  relation  of  things 
she  quickly  perceives,  —  so  quickly  that  she  seems  sometimes 
to  divine  our  very  thoughts. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
where  she  has  exercised  this  inexplicable  mental  power. 

She  has  never  been  told  anything  about  death  or  the  burial 
of  the  body,  and  yet  on  entering  the  cemetery  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  with  her  mother  and  myself,  to  look  itt  some  flowers, 
she  laid  her  hand  on  our  eyes  and  repeatedly  spelled,  "  eiy,  — 
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cry."  Her  eyes  actually  filled  with  teare.  The  flowera  did  not 
seem  to  give  her  pleasure,  and  she  was  very  quiet  wbilfl  we 
stayed  there. 

Her  grandmother  told  Mrs.  Keller  in  Helen's  presence  that 
orange  peel  soaked  in  wine  made  a  nice  flavoring  for  otke. 
Mrs.  Keller  gave  Helen  the  orange  peel  and  showed  her  how  to 
cut  it  up  and  put  it  into  the  jar.  As  soon  as  Helen  had  dotte 
tbia,  she  went  to  her  mother  and^spelled,  "  wine  " ;  uor  would 
she  be  satisfied  until  the  wine  was  added  to  the  jar. 

One  of  her  dolls  was  knocked  off  a  table  and  broken.  As  vi 
were  tired  of  seeing  it  lying  about  Mrs.  Adams  said  to  Mrs. 
Keller,  "give  it  to  Bessie," — a  little  negresa  on  the  place. 
Instantly  Helen  said,  with  her  fingers,  "Helen  will  give  Bessie 
doll." 

On  another  occasion  while  walking  with  me  she.  seemed 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  her  brother,  olthougb  we  were 
distant  from  him.  She  spelled  bis  name  repeatedly  and  started 
in  the  direction  by  which  be  was  coming. 

Wbcn  walking  or  riding  she  often  gives  the  names  of  the 
people  we  meet  almost  as  soon  as  we  rect^uize  tlieir  presence. 
Frequently  when  desirous  of  making  suggestions  to  her,  outside 
of  the  routine  of  her  studies  or  her  daily  life,  she  will  anticipat« 
me  by  B|>elling  out  the  very  plan  I  had  in  mind. 

Of  necessity  much  must  be  omitted  which  would  be  of  interest 
concerning  this  remarkable  child.  Her  pn^rese  so  far  has  been 
most  gr.itifying.  With  great  patience  and  perseverance  she  is 
constantly  adding  to  her  little  store  of  knowledge.  Every  day 
finds  some  new  task  completed,  some  fresh  obstacle  overcome. 

This  wonderfat  story  narrating,  as  it  does,  con- 
cisely, but  with  force  and  clearness,  the  simple 
facts  relating  to  the  education  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  children  in  existence,  is  full  of  pro- 
found interest,  not  only  to  scholars  and  men  of 
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science,  but  to  all  thinking  persona.  Helen's 
progress  will  continae  to  be  carefully  watched  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  every 
new  development  will  be  faithfully  recorded  by  her 
devoted  teacher. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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INCORPORATION   OF   THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


On  spplication  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  the  following  act 
of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  legislature  at  its  last 
session :  — 


ConnnonfiuaU^  of  ^nwuiptidit. 


a  ono  thaDHiHl  algbl  hiuulnd  ud  dgbtj-Hrm 


To   AUTnOtUZB  THK  PKRKINS  iHlHTirimUN  A 

Fytt  THE  Blind  to  hold  additional  k 

A   KiNDEKGARTKN   VOK  THB   BLIND. 

Bt  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreatntaUw  ia  General 
Court  auembled,  and  bf  aulhartiv  of  the  tame,  atfoUaai:  — 

Section  I.  Tlic  Perkins  iDstitutton  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  1b  authorlzetl  to  establish  and  m^ntaln  a  prlmarj  school  for 
the  education  of  little  chlldrco,  by  the  name  of  Kindbboartkn  fob 
niK  Blind,  and  to  hold  for  thU  purpose  real  and  personal  estate  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  seventy-flvc  thousand  dollars 
In  addition  to  the  atuouiit  it  is  now  authorized  to  hold. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  Kiudcr^arten  for  the  lllind  shall  be  under  the 
direction  and  lUftnaijetnetit  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  corporation. 

SfX-t.  3.   This  set  shall  take  cHbct  upon  Its  passage. 


.  Hon 


r  RiPBRBiHTATiiBa,  Mircb  It,  IBST. 
CRAS.  .1.  NOVEB,  Sptakrr. 


IIAI^UV  J.   nOAICUSJAN,  Prr$idml 
OI.IVEK  AMES. 


HENRY   It.  TKIkCK, 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


"  Henceforth  their  tears  shall  cease  to  flov. 

Nor  shall  they  utter  plaint  nor  sigh, 

Who,  having  drunk  the  draught  of  woe. 

For  joy's  sweet  cup  may  set  it  by." 

Mrs.  Julia  Wabd  Howb. 
To  XBX  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen, —  Of  all  the  new-born  blessings  that 
have  come  during  the  past  year,  bringing  their 
prophecy,  their  hope  and  cheer,  like  the  melodious 
benediction  of  the  advent  angels,  the  inauguration 
of  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children  is 
the  most  precious. 

For  some  time  past  the  consummation  of  this 
project  has  been  the  uppermost  thought  in  my 
mind  and  has  completely  controlled  my  energies, 
and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  unalloyed  satisfaction 
and  ineffable  pleasure  that  I  present  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  infant  institution. 

"Who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  Buccess  of  a  be- 
nevolent enterprise  so  full  of  promise  to  the  blind, 
80  honorable  to  the  community  at  large,  bo  credit- 
able to  our  civilization  and  so  encouraging  to  the 
friends  of  suffering  humanity  and  of  social  progress? 
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Before  proceeding  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  kindergarten,  and  of  its 
actual  operations  during  the  past  five  months,  I 
beg  leave  to  repeat  here  a  few  remarks  of  an 
historical  character  which  were  primarily  prepared 
for  another  purpose. 

Origin  and  Growtu  of  the  Kindergarten. 

"  From  the  low  prayer  of  want  and  plaint  of  woe, 
O  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear  ! 
Forlorn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below. 
All !  what  were  man  ebould  heaven  refuse  to  hear?" 
Beattib. 

The  plan  of  establishing  a  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  for  the  blind  had  its  origin  in  a 
careful  study  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  a  large 
number  of  little  children  and  in  an  ardent  desire 
to  shield  them  from  all  pernicious  influences  dur- 
ing the  springtime  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  to 
bring  within  their  reach  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  home  and  the  means  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  dcTclopmcnt. 

Wc  learned  by  experience  a  long  time  ago  that 
our  system  of  education,  with  all  the  progress  and 
improvement  it  had  constantly  been  making,  was 
not  yet  complete.  An  essential  element  was  lack- 
ing at  its  very  base.  The  link  necessary  to  attach 
its  chain  to  a  solid  foundation  was  missing.  For 
reasons  relating  partly  to  the  want  of  room,  but 
chiefly  to  the  undesirableness  of  congregating  or 
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herding  promiscuously  together  under  the  same 
roof  little  blind  children  and  older  boys  and  girls, 
no  satisfactory  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  former,  no  light 
could  be  procured  to  illumine  their  pathway  and 
reveal  to  them  the  many  things  that  without  its 
help  must  He  hidden  in  darkness. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  however,  that  these 
tiny  members  of  the  human  family  are  in  greater 
need  of  early  attention  and  of  wise  cultivation  of 
their  faculties  than  their  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  ills  attendant  on  their  infirmity  and, 
in  many  instances,  the  nature  of  their  environment 
make  their  claim  for  outside  aid  an  imperative  one. 
Midnight  darkness  enshrouds  them  from  the  cradle, 
and  no  twinkling  star-gleams  light  their  pathway. 
Bom,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  poorest  and 
most  ignorant  classes  of  society  and  cut  off  from 
all  healthful  enjoyments,  they  enter  upon  the 
career  of  their  existence  with  weary  heads,  aching 
■  hearts  and  feeble  footsteps.  From  the  nature  of 
their  calamity  they  start  out  handicapped  in  the 
race  of  life,  and  they  too  often  fall  back  into  idle- 
ness and  stolidity.  Distress,  danger  and  disease 
surround  them  everywhere.  Scarcely  a  ray  of 
gladness  illumines  the  dreary  monotony  of  the 
days  and  weeks  and  months  of  their  sad  lot. 
They  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  poisonous  influ- 
ences which  stunt  their  physical  growth,  dwarf 
their  mental  development,  and  render  them  victims 
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to  nn  intellectual  blight  that  often  approaches 
closely  to  imbecility.  The  word  "home"  is  a 
travesty  when  applied  to  the  dismal  abodes  in 
which  they  pine  away  and  wither  beneath  the 
biting  frosts  of  destitution  and  neglect.  Buflfeted 
hither  and  thither  they  crawl  out  into  the  sunlight, 
half-frozen  and  half-starved.  Enveloped  by  the 
thick  clouds  of  want  and  privation  they  are  beyond 
the  roach  of  the  vivifying  warmth  of  happiness  in 
childhood,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  seldom 
develop  those  latent  stores  of  spiritual  heat  which 
feed  the  noblest  forces  of  the  being.  The  tempes- 
tuous storms  of  wretchedness  roar  over  and  around 
them.  Grief  and  sorrow  are  their  habitual  visitors, 
if  not  their  constant  companions.  In  short,  afflic- 
tion and  misery  constitute  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone  between  which  they  arc  threatened 
with  being  crushed  and  ground  forever. 

"  Alaa !  miefortunce  travel  in  a  train, 
And  oft  in  life  fomi  one  perpetual  cliain." 

"What  a  gloomy  aspect  the  condition  of  these 
hapless  children  presents  to  all  feeling  and  sympa- 
thetio  pcrsonsi  Who  can  stop  to  think  of  it  with- 
out a  throb  of  the  heart?  "Who  can  measure  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  their  woes  and  sutfcrings 
and  attempt  to  ])ietnrc  them  to  himself  or  relate 
them  to  others  wiiliout  a  tear? 

"Quia  talia  fando 
Tcni[)crct  li  laerymis?  " 
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Now  reflection,  experience  and  common  sense 
all  combine  to  show  that  the  salvation  and  future 
welfare  of  these  children  depend  wholly  upon  their 
being    removed    from    their    gloomy   habitations 
before  vice  and  error  can  take  root,  and  placed  in 
a  pleasant  and  cheerful  home  —  a  veritable  sunny") 
nursery  —  where  the  golden  beams  of  education! 
will  shine   upon    them,  and   the  silken  cords  of  i 
judicious  care  and  parental  love  twined  together 
will  draw  them   out  of  the   darkness   of  misery,  ^ 
sloth  and  torpor  into  the  glorious  light  of  comfort, 
diligence  and  activity.     In  the  great  procession  of. 
humanity  it  depends  upon  us  whether  their  places  , 
shall  be  high  or  low,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  vicious, 
useful  or  helpless. 

There  is  nothing  so  important  for  them  as  pri- 
mal work.  Energetic  husbandry  in  the  spring 
brings  a  good  harvest  in  the  summer.  For  forma- 
tive purposes  childhood  is  the  most  valuable 
period.  It  is  humanity's  fortress  against  the 
encroachments  of  sin.  Its  influences  resemble 
the  letters  cut  on  the  bark  of  a  young  tree  which 
grow  and  widen  with  age.  The  impressions  made 
during  its  early  bloom  are  never  effl'aced.  Like  a 
mirror  it  reflects  in  after-life  the  images  of  the 
objects  which  were  first  set  before  it  The  ideas 
implanted  in  the  mind  at  the  very  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence are  like  seeds  dropped  into  the  ground  — 
they  lie  there  and  germinate  for  a  time,  after- 
wards  springing  up  in   acts   and   thoughts  and 
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habits.  Goethe's  words,  "  early  training  makes  the 
master,"  express  n  truth  which  is  confirmed  by 
universal  experience.  Unless  the  soil  is  well 
husbanded  in  season,  and  freed  entirely  from  all 
baneful  growths,  brambles  will  choke  the  rising 
flower-plants,  and  the  harvest  will  yield  noxious 
weeds  in  place  of  delicions  fruitage.  It  was  Juve- 
nal who  said  that  the  man's  character  is  made  at 
seven,  and  that  what  he  is  then  he  will  always  be. 
This  may  seem  a  startling  assertion,  but  Lycurgus, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Bacon,  Locke  and  Lord 
Brougham,  ail  emphasize  the  same  idea.  Philan- 
thropists, thinkers  and  leading  educators  of  recent 
date  bear  convincing  testimony  to  its  correctness. 
Nor  is  there  a  single  dissenting  voice  on  this  point 
among  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  the  elevation  of  the  blind.  On  the  contrary 
they  all  agree  with  perfect  unanimity  that  the 
period  of  early  childhood,  when  mind  and  char- 
acter are  alike  pliable,  is  the  time  most  favorable 
to  the  eradication  of  vicious  propensities  and  to 
thfe  development  of  latent  possibilities  for  good; 
and  that  infant  schools,  organized  and  carried 
forward  on  the  kindergarten  plan  should  consti- 
tute the  first  round  in  our  educational  ladder. 

Frocbol's  system  is  admirably  suited  to  the  in- 
struction of  little  sightless  children.  It  provides 
for  the  nourishment  of  each  root  of  the  being.  It 
cultivates  head,  heart  and  hand,  and  makes  the 
body  agile  and  lithe.     It  is  the  water  turned  upon 
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the  wheel  to  set  it  in  motion.  It  is  the  rain  and 
dew  and  Biin  to  evoke  the  sleeping  germ  and  bring 
it  into  self-activity.  It  is  the  best  agency  for 
drawing  out  all  that  lies  dormant  in  infant  nature, 
for  directing  the  budding  faculties,  guiding  the 
instincts  and  desires,  and  furnishing  the  right  food 
for  mental  and  moral  growth.  Its  plays  and 
games,  enlivened  by  music,  form  a  beautiful  scries 
of  gymnastic  exercises  adapted  to  tender  years 
and  filled  out  with  the  buoyancy  of  pure  sportive- 
ness.  Habits  of  observation,  industry  and  atten- 
tion, accuracy  of  perception,  a  sense  of  harmony, 
fertility  of  imagination,  manual  dexterity  and  the 
first  principles  of  reasoning  are  all  taught  by 
means  of  the  gifts,  or  simple  toys,  in  a  most 
rationol  and  impressive  manner.  Whatever  comes 
in  at  the  open  door  of  the  senses  is  turned  into 
practical  power.  In  their  occupations  in  the  kin- 
dergarten the  children  are  trained  to  handle,  re- 
construetj  combine,  invent  and  create.  They  must 
work  for  what  they  obtain.  They  learn  through 
doing.  Thus  they  develop  patience,  perseverance, 
skill,  self-control  and  force  of  will.  They  are  en- 
couraged by  what  they  accomplish  to  aspire  to 
fresh  achievements.  Their  knowledge  is  trans- 
formed, by  degrees,  into  an  element  of  production, 
or  assimilated  into  character  and  competency  for 
the  highest  usee  of  life.  Moreover,  Froebel's 
system  affords  to  the  blind  unequalled  facilities 
for  gaining  an  adequate  conception  of  forms  of 
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various  kinds,  and  rare  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice and  refinement  of  their  remaining  senses, 
especially  that  of  toueh,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant faetor  of  their  education. 

To  procure  for  the  little  ones  this  early  training 
of  head,  heart  and  hand  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
profound  interest  and  constant  study.  Hence  was 
eonccived  the  thought  of  a  kindergarten  for  their 
benefit.  The  idea  gradually  toot  definite  shape, 
and  a  movement  was  inaugurated  to  carry  it  out. 
Earnest  appeals  were  frequently  addressed  to  the 
friends  of  humanity,  beseeching  them  to  join  in 
the  effort  to  throw  around  the  little  victims. of 
aflBietion  the  mantle  of  protection  and  care,  and  to 
lead  them  — 

"  Out  of  shiulow  into  ennlight, 
Out  of  darkness  into  day." 

The  importance  of  the  project,  set  forth  in  all  its 
humane  and  educational,  as  well  as  in  its  econom- 
ical and  social  phases,  and  urged  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large  with  steadfast  persistence,  became 
evident  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  seized  upon 
their  feelings  and  Kympathios,  and  stimulated  them 
to  action.  The  phalanx  of  the  promoters  of  the 
undertaking  grew  very  rapidly  in  size  and  in- 
fluence, and  the  means  and  methods  which  they 
devised  or  pursued  for  raising  money  constitute 
a  most  touching  chapter  in  the  annals  of  phil- 
anthropy.    Seldom    have    so    many    hands    been 
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stretched  forth  in  aid  of  an  educational  enterprise. 
Concerts,  entertainments,  fairs,  sales,  exhibitions 
and  subscriptions  have  all  been  resorted  to,  from 
time  to   time,   in   its   behalf.     The    contributions 
came  not  from  the  great  heart  of  Boston  alone, 
which    usually   supplies    the   vital    forces  for  all 
beneficent  Works,  but  various  parts  of  Kew  Eng- 
land responded  to  our  call  as  they  were  moved  by 
personal  or  public  appeals.    Many  of  the  kinder- "7 
garten  schools,  both  large  and  small,  situated  in  i 
town  and  in  the  country,  have  sent  their  offerings, 
often   accompanied    by   affectionate    and   encour-  j 
aging  messages.     Little  children  have  added  their 
gifts  with  a  loving  spirit  which  magnified  thcir( 
intrinsic  value.    Young  women,  struggling  hard 
for  subsistence,  have  contributed  their  mite  with ' 
exemplary  self-denial ;  and,  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, both  teachers  and  pupils  have  labored  untir-/ 
ingly  in  furtherance  of  the  cause.     The  poor  from  i 
the  rude  bench  of  toil,  the  rich   from  the  velvet 
cushions  of  ease  and  affluence,  the  chief  worship-   / 
pers  of  Apollo  and  the  muses  from  the  summits  of 
Parnassus,  the  strong  and  healthy  from  the  field  of  i 
their  occupations,  the  lame  and  invalid  from  the 
depths  of  their  imprisonment,  —  all  vied  with  one  ' 
another  in  the  endeavor  to  render  the  lives  of  their 
little  sightless  friends  more  bright.    Through  their 
kind  efforts  and  unceasing  exertions  funds  were 
obtained,  a  large   and   suitable   estate   was  pur- 
chased, a   commodious   and   substantial   building 
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was  erected  and  furnished  — in  a  word,  what 
eecmcd  to  be  a  mere  dream  some  five  years  ago 
has  now  become  au  accomplished  fact;  and  Mas- 
sachusetts again  leads  the  way  in  the  march  of 
progress  by  establishing  the  first  kindergarten  for 
the  blind. 

Dedication  of  the  New  Building. 
"  Ucdicate  to  Qothiog  temporal." 

SUAKESPEABB. 

The  19th  of  April  last  was  a  most  significant 
day  in  the  history  of  the  kindergarten.  It  saw 
the  consummation  of  a  part  of  the  fondest  hopes 
of  its  projectors,  and  marked  the  completion  of 
the  fine  spacious  building  and  its  formal  dedica- 
tion to  the  use  of  little  sightless  children. 

There  was  a  pressing  demand  for  admission 
cards,  but  the  number  issued  was  strictly  limited 
to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall.  A  distin- 
guished company,  representative  of  the  benevo- 
lence, the  intelligence,  the  refinement  and  the 
wealth  of  our  community,  attended  the  ceremonies. 
Never  before  have  so  many  of  our  best  citizens 
manifested  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

The  exercises  were  all  that  could  have  been 
desired.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  and  was  at 
his  best.  He  told  the  story  of  the  project  in  a 
most  admirable  manner  and  paid  a  very  beauti- 
ful tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  departed  friends 
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and  pfomoters.  His  words  were  so  foil  of  force 
and  pathos  that  they  seemed  like  sparks  of  fire 
leaping  out  from  the  forge  of  earnestness.  Dr. 
Peabody  used  no  exaggerated  figure  of  speech  in 
saying  that  he  "had  never  heard  eloquence  more 
genuine,  more  fervent  or  better  adapted  to  uplift 
the  souls,  warm  the  hearts  and  stimulate  the  gen- 
erosity of  those  who  listened."  No  less  effective, 
discriminating,  graceful  and  cogent  were  the  ad- 
dresses made  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  D.D., 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  and 
Mr.  John  M.  Rodocanachi,  the  Greek  consul; 
while  the  poem  which  was  expressly  written  for 
the  dedication  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  a 
"gem  of  the  purest  lustre."  The  exorcises  were 
interspersed  with  excellent  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  furnished  by  the  students  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  The  ceremonies  were  most  impres- 
sive and  interesting  in  all  their  features. 

The  influence  of  such  an  occasion  could  not  be 
lost.  Its  echoes  passed  out  into  the  social  atmos- 
phere and  continued  to  vibrate  there  in  ringing 
tones;  and  we  can  joyfully  look  towards  the 
future,  hoping  that  the  tiny  educational  tree  so 
auspiciously  planted  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  and  sympathies  of  a  community  whose 
generosity  is  proverbial,  will  thrive  and  spread 
its  branches  over  all  parts  of  New  England,  con- 
stantly bearing  richer  fruits  and  continuing  to  be 
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a  blessing  to  humanity.  "We  see  as  yet  only  the 
tips  of  its  fair  leaves  as  they  ore  bursting  from 
the  calyx.  It  is  reserved  for  the  coming  years 
to  behold  a  most  lustrous  and  fragrant  bloom. 

But  while  there  is  much  in  this  garden  of  be- 
neficence to  cheer  and  encourage  its  friends  and 
benefactors,  there  is  also  not  a  little  to  stimulate 
them  to  more  earnest  work,  greater  consecration 
of  their  energies,  and  larger  gifts. 

Opening  op  the  Kindergarten. 

"  Large  was  the  cave,  bat  scarce  at  noon  of  day 
Tbe  winding  mouth  received  a  feeble  ray  ; 
Yet  fruui  an  opening  to  the  right  appeared 
A  beam  of  sunsliine  that  the  dwelling  cheered." 

HOOLB. 

Immediately  after  the  dedication  of  the  build- 
ing the  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the 
kindergarten  were  completed,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  May  its  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the 
reception  of  pupils. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  funds  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  little  lambs  —  for  whose 
rescue  so  many  strenuous  efforts  have  been  put 
forward  —  was  brought  to  the  fold;  but  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  pecuniary  means  are  procured 
none  will  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  its  lumi- 
nous pale  and  grope  in  darkness. 

It  was  a  dclighiful  and  grateful  privilege,  that 
of  welcoming  the  first  cluster  of  ten  pupils  within 
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the  walls  of  the  dwellmg  that  is  brightened  and 
cheered  by  the  beams  of  intellectual  and  moral 
sunshine. 

Thus  the  infant  school  was  fairly  launched  on 
its  career  of  usefulness,  and  the  beginning  of  its 
active  operations  marks  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  Its  work  is  carried  on 
with  regularity  and  good  results,  and  we  extend 
a  most  cordial  invitation  to  its  numerous  friends 
and  patrons  to  visit  it  and  walk  about  its  halls 
and  schoolrooms,  so  that  they  may  receive  the 
silent  but  expressive  blessing  of  its  tiny  pupils 
and  learn  in  the  true  though  mute  eloquence 
of  these  humble  individuals  the  luxury  of  doing 
good. 

KnuBBB  AND  Condition  op  tub  Childben. 

"  Little  by  little  the  seed  we  sow, 
Into  a  wonderful  yield  will  grow." 

The  total  number  of  pupils  so  far  received  at 
the  kindergarten  is  17.    Of  these  11  are  girls  and  - 
6    boys.      There    are    4    more    candidates    who 
have    already   been    accepted    and  will  soon    bo 
admitted. 

One  of  the  little  girls,  Edith  M.  Thomas  of 
Maplewood,  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  Of  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  this  caso  we  will  speak 
presently. 

A  brief  statement  of  a  few  particnlars  and 
simple   facts   relating   to  the  bodily   and  mental 
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condition  in  which  BOme  of  the  children  were 
when  bronght  to  us  seems  to  be  in  order  here; 
for  it  will  give  a  better  and  clearer  idea  than  conld 
otherwise  be  obtained  of  the  misery  and  wretched- 
ness of  their  surroundings  in  some  cases  and  of 
the  ignorance  and  indulgence  of  their  guardians 
in  others.  It  will  also  bear  convincing  testimony 
to  the  imperative  necessity  of  primal  work  and 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  urgently  advo- 
cated for  the  mitigation  of  the  cruel  blows  of  fate 
and  the  woes  produced  by  neglect. 

H.  R ,  aged  7  years,  on  entering  the  school 

was  very  delicate  and  feeble  in  body,  and  so  in- 
dolent both  mentally  and  physically  that  she 
manifested  no  interest  in  anything,  and  was  averse 
to  making  the  slightest  effort  in  any  direction. 
She  had  evidently  been  tended  and  cared  for  like 
a  baby,  and  was  nearly  as  helpless.  After  having 
been  assisted  in  dressing  and  undressing  several 
times  she  was  allowed  to  take  off  her  clothes 
alone.  She  succeeded  in  getting  her  feet  into  the 
neck  of  her  night-gown,  and  then  stood  helpless. 
She  had  to  be  dragged  out  of  doors  to  take  exer^ 
cise,  and  when  the  matron  tried  to  teach  her  to 
pick  up  small  etones  and  throw  them,  her  unwill- 
ing and  unskilful  fingers  feebly  tossed  them  into 
her  own  face.  In  a  few  weeks  her  little  pale  coun- 
tenance had  begun  to  look  rosy.  She  had  gained 
in  flesh  and  walked  with  a  firm  step.  She  had 
learned  to   dress   and   undress   herself  with  but 
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slight  assistance,  and  willingly  performed  the  little 
exercises  in  which  she  was  trained. 

R.  A.  W ,  aged  9  years,  is  the  child  of  very 

poor  parents,  who  live  in  the  narrowest  and  most 
unhealthy  quarters.  Her  condition  on  entering 
the  school  bore  witness  to  the  bad  results  of  over- 
crowding and  neglect,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  have  her  head  carefully  shaved,  as  well  as  to 
take  other  measures  to  ensure  cleanliness.  She  is 
a  very  intelligent  and  interesting  little  girl,  and 
promises  to  do  well. 

C.  B,  S ,  although  the  oldest  pupil  in  the 

school,  seemed  at  first  to  be  one  of  the  most  hope- 
less cases,  on  account  of  her  utter  lack  of  manual 
dexterity.  She  had  a  habit  of  leaning  forward, 
rocking  her  body  to  and  fro,  and  shaking  her 
arms  and  hands  convulsively.  Her  fingers  were 
like  sticks,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  she  is  ambi- 
tious to  acquire  skill  in  using  them,  and  is  interested 
in  her  tasks,  the  difficulty  with  which  she  learns 
enforces  the  truth  that  early  training  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  fullest  development.  She  has  already 
improved  a  good  deal,  however,  and  performs 
some  of  the  simplest  kindergarten  work  with  a 
fair  amount  of  skill.  She  greatly  delighted  her 
teacher  recently  by  standing  erect  and  quite  still 
while  repeating  a  little  poem  she  had  learned. 

W.  L ,  aged  6  years,  is  the  youngest  child 

in  the  group.  Although  very  small  in  size  and 
utterly  helpless  he  is  quite  intelligent  and  very 
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loquacious.  The  following  letter,  which  was  writ- 
ten to  his  mother  from  his  dictation,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  his  mental  capacity :  — 

Mamma,  how  are  you  getting  along?  I  am  getting  along 
pretty  well.     Very  good  letter  I  writ  now. 

How  is  Mary  Jane  getting  along?  la  she  coming  to  aee 
me?  Is  she  going  home? — and  she's  home  now.  It's  a  funny 
letter. 

I  writ  Miss  Bangs.  I  put  on,  "  Dear  Miss  Bangs."  Don' 
tell  her  tiiat! — shows  I  thonght  of  her,  doesn't  it? 

Mamma,  are  you  coming  to  see  your  boy? 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  blind  and  deaf.  This  little 
girl  was  born  in  1879,  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 
She  was  a  very  bright  and  active  child,  physically 
and  mentally  well  developed.  At  the  ago  of  four 
years  she  was  attacked  with  malignant  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria.  She  was  unconscious  for  a  long 
time,  and  little,  if  any,  hope  was  entertained  of  her 
recovery.  She  finally  rallied,  however,  but  her 
sight  was  gone,  and  the  loss  of  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  smell  and  of  the  power  of  speech 
gradually  followed.  At  the  ago  of  six  years  she 
had  become  totally  deaf.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
hearing  her  speech  degenerated,  becoming  less 
frequent  and  more  inarticulate,  until  it  has  now 
ceased  almost  entirely.  Only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  under  the  impulse  of  some  powerful  emo- 
tion, she  utters  a  few  words.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  she  entered  the  kindergarten.  She 
is   physically   strong  and   healthy,  and  eager  to 
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examine  every  new  thing  which  comes  within 
her  reach.  She  is  especially  fond  of  playing  and 
romping  out  of  doors.  Both  confinement  and 
mental  application  are  irksome  to  her.  When 
Rhe  came  to  the  school  no  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  her  mind  had  yet  been  opened,  and  what 
she  did  was  simply  an  imitation  of  what  had  been 
done  within  her  range  of  touch.  A  competent 
teacher  has  been  procured  for  her,  under  whose 
tuition  she  has  commenced  learning  the  finger 
alphabet,  and  has  already  mastered  four  or  five 
words.  She  can  dress  and  undress  and  feed 
herself  very  well.  She  rolls  up  her  napkin  and 
puts  it  in  the  ring,  and  seems  to  be,  by  nature, 
skilful  with  her  fingers. 

This  account  might  be  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  several  other  cases,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  tale  which  has  been  often  told,  and 
to  set  its  moral  in  relief. 

Officers  and  Teach  khs. 

"  Now,  tniBt  me,  't  is  an  office  of  groat  wortli. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  ijlacc," 

SlIAKESPEAKE. 

The  present  corps  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
little  school  consists  of  the  matron,  Miss  Isabel 
Greeley;  two  kindergartners,  Miss  Fanny  L.  John- 
son and  Miss  Maria  A.  Swan;  and  an  assistant 
matron,  Miss  Nettie  B.  Vose. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  months  enables 
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me  to  say  that  the  selection  of  all  these  persons 
was  a  fortunate  one,  —  for  every  one  of  them  has 
proved  to  be  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  her, 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  the  work  allotted  to  her. 
But  we  were  peculiiirly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
the  principal  oflScer. 

The  matroiiship  of  the  kindergarten  is  a  place 
of  reaponsibility  and  importance.  It  may  be 
properly  likened  to  the  heart  of  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  household.  Hence  its  occupant  must 
be  a  person  of  rare  gifts.  She  must  unite  excel- 
lent moral  character  and  uncommon  intelligence 
with  good  judgment,  executive  ability,  talent  for 
practical  business,  winning  manners,  tact,  industry, 
patience  and  genuine  motherly  love  for  children. 
Moreover  she  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  vice 
of  selfishness,  as  well  as  from  the  dreadful  chronic 
disease  of  fault-finding,  the  victims  of  which  are 
out  of  harmony  with  tlieir  environment  wherever 
they  may  be,  while  in  a  public  institution  they 
become  veritable  luiisiinccs.  Miss  Greeley  is,  both 
by  nature  and  iittainments,  eminently  fitted  for  the 
varied  and  exacting  duties  of  the  office.  Blessed 
with  ;i  (.■hferrul  disjiofsition  which  inclines  her  to 
look  isteiulily  on  the  sunny  side  of  things,  and 
aninijited  by  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  her  charge,  she  fills  her  position  with 
marked  ellicieiify,  gentle  firmness  and  dignified 
ui'banity.    Thus  far  her  administration  of  the  afl'airs 
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of  the  kindergarten  has  been  so  prudent  and 
economical  as  to  merit  Iho  unreserved  commenda- 
tieo  of  jonr  board  and  the  approval  of  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  establishment. 

Miss  Johnson,  the  teacher  who  first  organized 
the  classes  and  instructed  them  for  several  months 
alone,  is  a  well-trained  and  capable  kindergartner, 
a  thorough  believer  in  Froebel'e  methods  and 
practices,  and  has  proved  herself  very  successful 
in  her  work. 

Miss  Swan  has  been  recently  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  little  boys,  and  is  striving  conscien- 
tiously to  become  acquainted  with  their  special 
requirements  and  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties. 

Miss  VosG  is  a  valuable  assistant  to  Miss  Gree- 
ley. Like  her  chief  she  is  very  fond  of  children, 
and  her  daily  ministrations  to  their  wants,  enhanced 
by  the  amiableness  of  her  character  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  disposition,  are  a  source  of  comfort 
and  happiness  to  them. 

One  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Broughton,  has  kindly  consented 
ti)  attend,  gratuitously,  to  any  cases  of  ilhiess  which 
may  occur  among  the  children,  and  I  am  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  tender  to  him 
my  cordial  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 
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Financial  Status  op  thb  Kindbrgabtkn. 

"  All  debts  are  cleared." 

Shakespeare. 

At  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the  kindergar- 
ten reference  was  mado  to  its  financial  etatae, 
with  special  emphasis,  by  several  speakers.  It 
was  then  announced  that,  despite  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  had  been  put  forth  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds,  the  amount  of  $11,000  was  still 
needed  to  complete  the  payments  for  building  and 
furniture.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  $5,000 
was  requii-ed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  on  being  informed  at 
the  close  of  his  eloquent  address  of  the  exact 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  infant  school,  asked 
permission  to  make  a  few  supplementary  remarks 
on  this  point,  and  spoke  as  follows;  — 

Will  yon  aliuw  me  to  say,  before  the  next  sj^eakor  is  an- 
nounced, that  I  was  not  aware,  while  I  was  speaking,  of  exactly 
the  financial  condition  in  which  this  kindergai'ten  stood?  I 
Imvo  iieai'd,  Kiiice  I  (iniMhed  wlint  1  said  jnttt  now,  some  par- 
tienlnre  which  I  did  not  know  then  ;  and  I  have  also  received 
one  o<nninnnicHtiou  wliieh  I  feel  that  1  nmitt  make  to  this  meet- 
ing, and  then  leave  it  to  its  re»i>onsibility.  1  inideretaud  that 
there  in  a  debt  of  i^leven  tbouaaiid  dollai-a  ujion  tbia  kinder- 
garten as  it  standrt  today.  One  person  now  present  offers  to 
give  one  of  tliose  ele\'eri  tbonsaml  doltain  i)rovideil  the  other 
ten  bo  also  friven.  Such  a  coinniHiiication  ought  to  be  pnt 
inimediately  before  the  rich  and  generous  [wople  of  Boston 
who  are   here   this  afternoon.      The  promise  of  one-eleventh 
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ought  cerUinlj  to  lead  people  to  think  whether  they  are  not 
ftble  to  give  their  elevenths  of  it,  and  so. let  this  inetltntion  go 
forth  absolutely  without  a  debt  to  the  good  work  which  it  will 
have  to  do. 

The  warm  and  hearty  approval  with  which 
these  words  were  received  indicated  that  they 
Banl£  deep  in  the  bouIs  of  those  present,  and 
touched  a  reeponsive  chord  in  their  feelings. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  Dr.  Eliot  came  for- 
ward with  a  generous  gift  of  money  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  the  purpose.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  Nestor  of  Boston's  benevolence, 
Mr.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  who  started  from  home 
for  the  kindergarten  with  one  of  the  elevenths  in 
his  pocket.  In  the  forenoon  of  that  day  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  in 
which  she  expressed  her  regrets  at  her  inability 
to  attend  the  exercises  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
closed her  eleventh. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, who  was  the  authoress  of  the  anonymous 
communication  read  by  Dr.  Brooks,  sent  her 
eleventh,  and  appealed  to  others  to  do  likewise. 
Her  efforts  in  this  direction  bore  fruit.  Then 
the  chorus  of  liberal  givers  was  joined  by  such 
stanch  friends  and  constant  benefactors  of  the 
blind  as  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  Miss  Edith 
Rotch,  Mi-s.  Saraii  S.  Russell,  Mr.  T.  Jeffer- 
son Coolidge,  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  Miss  I^ouisa 
M.  Alcott,  Mrs.    Ueujamin   Rotch,   Mr.   William 
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Amory,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  Miss  Helen 
C.  Bradlce,  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  Miss  S. 
G.  Littell,  Mr.  John  Foster,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Pratt^ 
Mrs.  Louis  xVgassiz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcr- 
riam,  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  and  sister,  the  Misses 
Crufts,  Mrs.  M.  Day  Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P. 
Kimball,  Mr.  William  Montgomery,  the  Misses 
Cheever,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Field  of  Monson,  and  a 
host  of  others.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  community  were  beating  warm  and  high 
toward  the  kindergarten.  The  result  of  this  mani- 
festation of  active  sympathy  and  good  will  —  which 
shone  like  a  fair  white  star  in  the  firmament  of 
beneficence  —  was  most  gratifying.  It  was  pub- 
licly announced  on  a  subsequent  occasion  that  the 
whole  amount  of  $11,000  had  already  been  con- 
tributed. 

Many  were  the  warm  friends  and  enthusiastic 
promoters  of  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  chil- 
dren who  assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
noble  end;  but  foremost  among  them  was  the  hon- 
ored and  revered  president  of  our  corporation,  Dn 
Samuel  Eliot.  By  the  use  of  his  pen  and  by  his 
eloquent  addresses  he  called  public  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions 
that  a  fresh  interest  was  awakened  in  many  direc- 
tions and  substantial  aid  was  secured  in  the  way 
of  donations  and  subscriptions. 


Imperative   Need  op  an   Endowment  of 
$100,000. 

"  Hani  and  long  bas  been  tbe  conteet, 
But  the  victory  ie  sure. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  tbe  conquest, 
If  we  to  the  end  endure." 

It  is  matter  for  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  that 
the  incubus  of  debt  has  been  liAed,  and  that  the 
infant  institution,  like  a  fine  vessel  substantially 
built  and  well  rigged,  has  been  auspiciously 
launched  on  the  voyage  of  its  usefulness  free  from 
encumbrances.  This  was  indeed  a  grand  step  in 
the  right  direction,  full  of  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment, and  we  pray  most  fervently  that  it  may  be 
followed  by  others  of  equal  importance  and  greater 
significance.  What  is  now  imperatively  needed 
to  place  the  kindergarten  on  a  solid  financial  basis 
is  an  ENDOWMENT  FUND  OF  $100,00(>,  of  which 
the  income  only  should  be  used  for  current  ex- 
penses, without  encroachment  u])on  the  principal. 
This  is  the  anchor  of  its  safety,  the  prime  condi- 
tion of  its  growtb,  the  talisman  of  its  stability. 
Without  a  reliable  source  of  revenue  it  cannot 
thrive  and  prosper;  for  this  alone,  aud  not  the 
uncertain  fruits  of  spasmodic  effort,  can  infuse 
iuto  its  existence  the  sense  of  vitality  and  the 
essence  of  security.  No  matter  bow  great  an 
enterprise  is  in  its  conception  and  how  beneficent 
in  its  pnrposee,  freedom  from  pecuniaiy  anxiety  i* 
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not  merely  a  desideratum,  but  an  indispensable 
element  of  its  success. 

The  sum  of  nearly  $3,000  has  already  been  con- 
tributed towards  this  permanent  fund,  and  we 
appeal  to  the  generosity  and  benevolence  of  the 
friends  of  suffering  humanity  for  the  balance. 
"We  beg  for  a  considci'atiou'of  this  object  by  those 
who  are  favored  with  the  stewardship  of  riches 
and  who  are  making  plans  for  usefulness  and 
beneficence.  By  gift,  donation,  annuul  subsciip- 
tiou  or  legacy,  —  in  some  way  we  ask  them  to 
help  us. 

"Will  not  the  knights  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
public  in  general,  assist  in  the  endeavor  to  rescue 
some  of  the  humblest  and  lowliest  and  most  help- 
less children  from  the  very  jaws  of  wretchedness, 
and  enable  them  to  stand  erect  and  walk  in  the 
paths  of  independence,  virtue,  dignity  and  self- 
respect? 

We  hear  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
bchig  bequeathed  every  year  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. Will  this  stream  of  money  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  to  enter  the  treasuries  of  wealthy 
colleges  and  universities  already  richly  endowed 
and  amply  provided  forV  Iljive  the  little  sightless 
children  —  neglected,  underfed,  scantily  clad  and 
surt'eiing  for  want  of  proper  care  —  no  claims  on 
the  remcmbi'ance  and  kindness  of  the  favorites  of 
fortune?  We  i)Iead,  we  implore,  we  entreat,  that 
their  cause  shiill  remain  forgotten  no  longer,  and 
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that  they  shall  not  be  denied  a  few  crumbs  at  least  \ 
of  the  rich  intellectual  and  artistic  feast  which  is 
-constantly  being  increased  both  in  quantity  and 
variety  for  those  who  are  in  full  possession  of  all 
their  faculties. 

HoPBFUL  Outlook  op  the  Future. 

"  I  dimly  gaese  from  bleSBings  known 
Of  greater  out  of  eight." 

Whittier. 

In  closing  this  report  it  aflfords  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  kindergarten  has  had  a 
most  auspicious  beginning,  and  that  it  continues  to 
receive  constantly  many  evidences  of  regard  and 
sympathy  from  all  classes  of  society.  Thanks  to 
the  assiduous  efforts  of  its  friends  and  to  the  gen- 
erous assistance  of  its  benefactors,  it  has  won  its 
way  to  public  recognition  and  has  been  accorded 
a  prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  favored 
philanthropic  enterprises.  Its  value  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  agencies  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  success  which  it  has  already 
attained  is  not  only  a  demonstration  of  its  benefi- 
cence, but  also  a  harbinger  of  greater  blessings  to 
come. 

Strong  in  the  hope  that  active  and  efficient 
measures  will  be  speedily  taken  to  secure  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation  for  the  kindergarten,  we 
look  back   upon  its  early  history  with  gratitude, 
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contemplate  ite   present  condition  with  pleasure^ 
and  await  the  future  with  great  confidence. 

For  a  concise  account  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  infant  school  during  the  brief  period  of  its 
operations  I  refer  jou  to  the  report  of  the  matron, 
which  is  hereto  appended. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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HBPOKT  OF  THE  MATRON. 


To  Mr.  H.   Akagnob,  DCreetor. 

Sir,  —  In  making  the  first  report  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  bfind  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  giving  an 
account  of  the  simple  beginning  of  the  work. 

The  editice  provided  for  this  object  and  recently  dedi- 
cated opened  its  doora  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the 
second  of  May  of  the  present  year.  On  that  day  ten 
children  were  received  who  completed  one  term  of  eight 
weeks, — the  term  closing  June  29th  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Not  until  the  school  reopened  in  September 
did  it  enter  upon   its  first  full  year  of  existence. 

Never  before,  we  believe,  has  a  work  of  this  kind  been 
flo  favorably  inaugurated  under  such  suitable  and  com- 
plete conditions,  and  with  such  superior  advantages  for 
the  early  education  of  those  whose  physical  limitations 
prevent  them  from  pursuing  studies  by  the  usual  methods 
furnished  at  the  common  schools.  With  thanksgiving 
word  and  song  the  kindergarten  was  dedicated  to  be 
tlie  home  of  childhood,  the  school  where  true  and  har- 
monious development  might  be  possible,  the  garden 
where  each  plant  could  grow  in  all  beauty  and  usefiil- 
ness.  No  indifferent  hand  had  planted  or  builded  here. 
Imprinted  upon  the  prosaic  walls  of  stone  and  brick  was 
the  benevolence  of  the  community ;  into  the  very  struc- 
ture were  wrought  the  tender  ministrations  of  children. 
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the  noble  munificence  of  men  and  women ;  and  when 
the  building  was  completed  and  these  little  ones  with 
unseeing  sight  came  hither,  they  caught  at  once  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  the  place,  felt  the  gracious  influence, 
the  sunny  attractiveness  of  their  surroundings,  and  love, 
order  and  contentment  were  the  first  fruits  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  class  numbered  seven  girla  and  three  boys,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  six  and  the  eldest  ten  years  of 
age,  the  average  age  Ijeing  eight  years.  There  waa  no 
delay  in  taking  up  the  simple  course  of  instruction  pre- 
viously marked  out ;  from  the  first  day  unto  the  last 
the  life  progressed  harmoniously,  and  the  quick  response 
of  the  child's  mind  to  tiie  adaptive  power  of  the  system 
here  taught  was  made  apparent,  as  it  has  so  often  been 
befon'.  t)ne  fact  which  has  l>een  many  times  reiterated 
WHS  made  ])alpab]y  evident  in  thin  brief  initial  term, 
namely,  that  the  earlier  sightless  children  can  have 
the  Wnotit  of  kindergarten  instruction,  the  lietter  it  will 
be  for  tliein.  the  younger  the  child,  the  more  satisfac- 
tory will  \}c  tlic  ivsuit.  No  question  of  expediency  can 
be  worth  considering  when  the  child's  development 
impcnitively  dcniiinds  thut  thii4  training  be  begim  at 
tlic  earliest  jiract liable  a^e.  The  lack  of  mental  and 
physical  iiiomeiitum  in  all  chihlrcn,  even  the  most 
pi-oniising  oiics.  of  this  class  is  too  apparent  to  be 
giiiiisaid ;  tuid  tlic  surest  and  happiest  antidote  for  list> 
less  iiiiidivity,  the  In-st  lorroctive  of  abnormal  habita, 
is  foiiiid  to  be  iiili'lligcnt  occupiition.  Some  children 
have  this  in  llicir  homes,  but  many  do  not,  Thia  ia 
eniinciifiy  what  the  tniininij:  at  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind    bestows.     It    dilijrenllv   cultivates   all   the   senses 
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that  remain  to  the  sightless  child,  for  when  one  avenue 
to  the  soul  is  closed  light  must  enter  in  some  other  way. 
Ours  be  the  gentle  task  to  teach  them  — 

"  The  sunshine  by  the  beat,' 

The  river's  siiver  flowing' 
By  murmurs  at  their  feet, 

The  foliage  by  its  coolneBS, 
The  rose»  by  their  smell, 

And  all  creation's  fulne.ss 
By  love's  invisible.'" 

In  eight  weeks  there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  physical  appearance  of  these  children,  due,  we 
believe,  to  the  regular  employment  of  mind  and  body, 
and  to  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
gymnasium.  No  better  evidence  is  needed  to  nIiow  the 
success  of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher  than  was  seen 
in  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  tiie  children  for  their  kin- 
dergarten pursuits,  and  the  marked  progres;*  made  by 
them  from  day  to  day. 

The  vast  possibilities  of  the  work  arc  alluring.  This 
opportunity  for  intelligent  monopoly  of  these  early 
fleeting  years  of  childhood  is  infinitely  valuable  and 
precious.  Its  solemn  responsibility  should  be  no  temp- 
tation to  renounce  it.  People  can  stand  aloof  and 
show  their  pity,  but  sympathy  is  the  truer  relatton 
between  souls.  It  makes  each  the  heljMr  of  another. 
It  renders  work  a  pleasure   and  life  a  song. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

ISABEL  GUEELEY, 

Matron. 


A  OKNO  WLBDGMBNT8. 


Among  the  plensnnt  duties  incident  to  the  cloee  of  the  year 
is  tliAt  of  expressing  our  licartfelt  tlianks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  following  Hrtists,  litterateurs,  societies,  pro- 
prietora,  managers,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  aD<l 
various  musical  entei'tainmentB,  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures, 
readings,  and  for  an  exct;llent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly 
papers,  minerals  and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  hi  previous  reports,  these  favors  arc  not  only 
■a  8OU1-C0  of  pleasuie  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a 
valuable  means  of  u'sthetic  culture,  of  social  iut«rcourse,  and 
of  mfntnl  stimulni<  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know 
thert^  is  no  comimmity  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much 
for  thi-  gratification  and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  mem- 
burs  OS  tlint  of  Hiistuii  docs  for  our  pupils. 


I.  —  Adiiioirlvl'imenlfi  for  Coiicerls  and  Operas  in  Ike  City. 

To  Sir.  Ili'nry  l.cf  Higgiiison  we  are  under  great  and  con- 
tinued iili!ig;iti(nis  for  thirty  sciisou  tickets  to  the  series  of 
twi'uty-four  syni])licmy  (.-oiiceits,  and  for  twenty-eight  tickets 
t<>  an  extra  symphony  concert. 

To  .Mr.  Kii^iuui'  Touipkiusi,  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Mcfiliiicn,  iii:iii:igfr  of  tin;  ISoKton  Theatre,  for  a  pas.s  atlmitting 
|i!u1iis  i,f  ;il,"vi-  lilly  in  nunilier  to  live  or  wis  operas. 

To  t\u-  lUh»]A  :in.l  nay<ln  Society,  through  itx  seci-etary, 
Mr.  K.  I>.  ll:i;i:ir.  lor  (wrnty-eiglit  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  the  Apollo  fiiili,  thronfjli  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed, 
for  .si\  liekitf^  to  ca.'li  of  four  concerts. 
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To  the  BoyUton  Club,  through  itfl  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Ratcliffc,  for  eight  tickets  to  each  of  aix  concerte. 

To  the  Cecilia,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Geoi^e  D.  Coale, 
for  an  average  of  eighteeu  tickets  to  each  of  four  coocerts. 

To  the  Euterpe  Society,  through  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  for  an 
invitation  to  two  concerts.  To  an  anonymous  friend,  for  two 
tickets  to  the  same. 

To  the  Boston  Chamber  Concert  Society,  through  its  secretary', 
Mr.  John  Cone  Kimball,  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  eight  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  for  five  tickets  to  one  pianoforte  recital 
and  for  a  pass  to  one  organ  recital. 

To  Mr,  Willard  Burr,  through  Mr,  Geoige  J.  Parker,  for  an 
invitation  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  H.  W.  Holland,  for  four  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mrs.  M.  Gaecoigne  BuUard,  for  an  invitation  to  one 
pianoforte  recital. 

To  Miss  Anna  M.  Dunlap,  for  six  tjckets  to  one  pianoforte 
recital. 

To  Abby  W.  Stone,  for  ten  tickets  to  a  pianoforte  recital 
given  in  aid  of  the  Children's  Hospital. 

To  Ladies  Schumann  Quartette,  through  Mr,  George  J.  Parker, 
for  twenty  tickets  to  one  recital. 

To  Ml',  George  J.  Parker,  for  ten  tickets  to  concerts  given 
by  Miss  II,  Louise  Laine  and  Miss  Harriet  Allen. 

To  Mr.  Julius  Kichbet^,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  violin  recital. 

To  Mr.  William  Apthoip,  for  twelve  tickets  to  each  of  four 
lectures  on  music. 

To  Rev,  J,  J.  Lewis,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Univcrsaliat 
Church,  for  a  general  invitation  to  their  concerts  and  lectures, 

//.  —  Ackitoietedgiiienis  for  Concertx,  Lectures  and  Reaili-wja 
given  in  our  Hall. 

For  a  aeries  of  recitals,  concerts  and  readings  given  from 
time  to  time  iu  the  music  hall  of  the  institution  we  are  gioatly 
indebted  to  the  following  artists  :  — 
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To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  assisted  by  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  for 
one  concert. 

To  Mre.  William  H.  Sherwood  for  two  pianoforte  recitals. 

To  Ladies  Schumana  Quartette,  assisted  by  Miss  Harriet 
Allen,  pianist,  and  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  vocalist,  for  one 
concert. 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bond,  assisted  by  Misa  Ada  Drew  and 
Miss  Edith  Hatch,  vocalists,  and  Mrs.  .Tessie  Hinckley  Water- 
house,  reader,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Homer  A,  Norria,  oi^anist,  assisted  by  Miss  Charity 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Cnrrie  Carper  Mills,  vocalists,  and  Miaa 
Fanny  Payne,  pianist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mrs.  Krviiig  W'inslow,  for  one  reading. 

To  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland 
Fcnderson,  vocalist,  and  Mr.  Pennington,  accompanist,  for  one 
concert. 

To  Mr.  Enist  Perabo,  assisted  by  Miss  Nora  Uannfleld,  for 
one  |)iivnoforte  recital. 

To  I'rof.  Carl  Itaeriiiunu,  for  one  pianoforte  recital. 

///.  —  Ai-kn'ndedgiiieuts  for  Hooks,  Specimetm,  etc. 

For  various  books,  Npeciinfns,  etc.,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
following  friends ;  — 

To  Mr.  Andrew  Newoll,  and  the  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Religious  I-iteraturc  for  the  Blind. 

IV.  —  Acknoideilfjmeittx  for  Periodiaih  and  XeirsjKtperx. 
The  editors  iind  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  niaga- 
zhies,  and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  libernl  in  sending  iis  their  publications  gratuitously, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed  and  perused  with 
interest : — 

The  N.  E.  Journ.al  of  Education,         .  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Atlantic "  " 

Boston  Home  Journal,         ....'■  " 
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Youth's  CompaDion,  .....  Boston,  JUiun 
Our  Dumb  Aniniala,  '2  copies,     ..." 

The  ChriBtian, " 

The  C'hriatian  Kegistcr,      ,         .        .         .       •' 

The  Musical  Record, " 

The  Musical  Herald,  .  .  .       " 

The  Folio, " 

Littell'B  Li\'iiig  Age,  .         .        .         .       " 

Unitarian  Review, " 

The  Watchman,  .        .        ,       " 

Tlie  Golden  Rule,       ....," 
Zion'e  Herald,    .  .       "' 

The  Mieaionary  Herald,      .,..•' 
The  Weil-Spriiig,  ':       " 

The  Sakni  Register, Suletn,  Mann. 

The  Century A>io  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Nidiolas, "  " 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,       ,  "  " 

The  Christian  Union,  .         .        .         .  "  " 

Church's  Musical  Journal,  ,  .         .   Cincinnati,  0. 

<;oo«lson  Oazette,       .  Vii.  Iiml.  fur  Ih-af-^tides  and  Blind. 

Tablet,      .        .         Went  V<i.  L-.tf.    '•  '■  "        " 

Good  Health, liatlte  Creek,  Midi. 

L'Aniico  del  Ciechi, Fhrtitre,  Italy. 

Valentin  Haiiy,  a  French  niiintiily,  .  I'tirit,  France. 


I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hciu'ly  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  wlm  have  tlms-nobly  remem- 
bered Ihem.  The  seeds  wht<'li  their  friendly  .and  generous 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  i)n  no  Iwirrt-n  ground,  but  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years  ;  and  the  mc^iury  of  many 
<}f  these  delightful  and  tnatructive  oeea«i<m8  andiv.ilunble  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life. 

M.  4NAGN0S. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE   MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Meat,  32,154  lbs., $2,895  02 

FiBh,  4,.t83  1b8., 207  27 

IJiitter,  5,579  lbs., 1,485  29 

Kice,  eago,  etc., 49  87 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal, 1,256  85 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,     ....  719  74 

Fruit, 452  98 

Milk,  32,107  qta., 1,687  09 

Sugar,  8,025  lbs., 49148 

Tea  and  coffee,  710  lb8., 23125 

(irocerisB, 848  20 

(ias  and  oil, 420  64 

Coal  and  wood, 2,911  93 

Sundry  articles  of  conuumption,  ....  165  65 

Wages  and  domestic  semce,       ....  4,496  01 

Salaries,  tsuperiiiteiidcnce  and  instruction,    .          .  17,443  70 

Outside  aid, 229  89 

Medicine  and  medical  aid, 18  10 

Funiitui-e  and  bedding 1,303  85 

Clothing  and  mending, 67  20 

Stable, 370  00 

Musical  instmmonts, 677  64 

Boys'  shop, 80  00 

BookH,  statioiiery  and  apparatus,          .          .          .  737  30 

Construction  and  repaiifi, 2,036  80 

Taxes  and  insurance, 781   00 

Travelling  expenses, 64  93 

Sundries, .         .  93  17 


WORK  DEPARTMENT,   Oct.    1,    1887. 


Statement. 
Amount  due  Perkins  Institution,  . 
Amount  of  receiptt)  over  uxpeaditures, 


$47,400  35 
621   62 

$46,77^  73 


Cash  received  during  the  year,      ....   $16,278  45 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  people,    .   $3,676  11^ 
"  "         seeing  people,        2,S38  81 

Amount  paid  for  stock,  I'cut  and  sundries,  9,441  83 

15,656  83 


$621   I 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  18S6,     $7,427  38 
Adding  error  on  st^ck,         .  13  49 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1887,    $4,607  91 
Receivable  bills,  Oct.  1,  1887,  2,244  23 
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The  following  aecoiiut  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property  a 
embraced  iii  the  books  of  the  institution,  Sept.  30,  1887  ;  — 


Rtal  Estate  yielding  Income. 

House  n  Oxford  street,   . 

15,500  00 

Three  houeea  on  Fifth  street.  . 

9,900  00 

House  537  Fourth  street. 

4300  00 

Four  houses  uu  Fourth  street,  %22,i^  00 

Less  mortgages,                        .   7,000  00 

15.460  00 

Two  brick  houses, 

14.900  00 

Three  houses  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 

streets,  Roxburj-, 

7,450  00 

$58,000  00 

Real  estate  used  for  school   purposes. 

South  Boston,        ..... 

246,277  00 

Real   estate   used   for   school   purposes. 

63,462  00 

Unimproved  land.  South  Boston,     . 

9.975  00 

JVofes  and  JItortgageji. 

Morts^ffe  notes,        .        ,        ,        ,        . 

197  000  00 

South  Boston  R.R.  Co.  note,     . 

7,500  00 

Railroad  Sto<:k. 

Boston  &  ProTidence.  31)  shares,  value,  . 

6,540  00 

Fitchburg.  7*1  shares,  value,     . 

6,790  00 

Chicago,    Burlington     &     Quiney,    100 

shares,  value 

13.500  IX) 

Chicago,     Burlington     &    Northern,    3 

shares,  value 

210  00 

Eaelem  preferred.  31  shares,  value. 

3,331  00 

30,371  00 

Bailroad  Bonds. 

Eastern  G  per  cent,  1  at  «I,000,  value.     . 
Boston  &  Lowell  5  per  cent..  1  at  »1,*)(M), 

1,250  00 

1,000  00 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quiney  4s.  27  at 

»l,O00,  value 

25,650  00 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Northern  5s,  U 

at  »1,000.  value, 

14,140  00 

Chiea^.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  6s.  5  at 

11.000.  value 

5,625  00 

Ottawa  &  Burlington  6b.  5  at  »l.'t00,  value, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  founcil  Bluffs 

5,500  00 

7s.  .^at  »l.miO,  value.    .... 

6.200  00 

St.  Paul  &  Manitoba  4s,  10  at  11.000.  value. 

8,000  00 

So.  Kansas,  Gulf  Division .'>b,  I0at81,000, 

value. 

9,900  00 

Kansa.s  Citv,  Clinton  &  Springfield  Ss, 

10  at  ♦l.iJbO,  value 

9.800  00 

87,065  00 

tfiya,670  00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 


Cash 

Household  furniture,  South  Boston, 
Household  furniture,  Roxbury, 

Pro\isions  and  supplies,  South  Boston, 
l^rovisions  and  supplies,  Roxbury,  . 


Coal,  South  Boston, 
Coal,  Roxbury, 


Work  Department. 
Stock  and  bills, 


Musical  Department. 
One  lart^e  oro^an, 
Four  small  organs,  . 
Forty-iivti  pianos, 
Brass  instrumtMits,    . 

Violins 

Musical  library. 


Prinfhif/  Department. 
Stock  and  machinery. 
Books,       ..... 
Stereotype  plates,     . 

School  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Library  of  ]>o«)ks  in  common  type. 
Library  of  books  in  raised  type, 

Boys'  sho]).         .... 
Stable  and  tools. 


815,000  00 
4,064  96 


$716  64 
85  73 


$2,909  00 
250  00 


$5,000  00 
300  00 

10,500  00 

500  <X) 

35  00 

600  00 


2,500  00 

11,072  00 

«,225  Oi) 


2,900  00 
9,5(K)  00 


$699,670  00 
3,028  47 

19,064  96 

802  37 

3,159  00 
6,852  14 


16,935  00 


21,797  00 
7,000  00 


12,400  00 
115  13 
596  00 


$791,420  07 
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Tbe  foregoing  property  represents  the  followiDg  fuods  and 
baJances  aud  is  answerable  for  tbe  same :  — 


General  fund  Investtnents :  Real  estate, 
stocks,  notes,  etc,  (including  the  Harris 
fund    of    »80.000    and    iSe    Richard 
Perkins  fund  of  120,000),     . 

Leas  amount  over-invested,      . 

$261,119  69 
3,33e  33 

»257,783  36 
111,366  41 

13,814  80 
340,572  91 

Kindergarten,  real  estate  yielding  income, 
Cash  in  treasury,      .                .  |3,028  47 
Cash  due  from  general  fund,  .   3,336  33 

7.450  00 
6,364  80 

personal  property  in  nse  for  tbe  insti- 

I^nd,  buildings  and  personal  property  in 
ase  for  tbe  kindergarten,  Roxbury,     . 

67,882  69 

»791,420  07 

$81,697  49 
709,722  68 

Total  amount  of  proper^  belonging  to 

the  institution  proper,  .... 

»791,420  07 
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KINDERGARTEN  FUND. 


List  of  Contributors. 

From  September  30, 1886,  to  October  1, 1887. 
Amount  acknowledged  in  the  last  annual  report^        ,  $60,595  51 


Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  (third  contribution), 
Lawrence  Model  Lodging  House  (second  donation) , 
Mrs.  George  Gardner,    ...... 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker,     .         .         .         .         . 

Miss  A.  C.  Lowell  (second  contribution). 
Misses  Annie  and  Alice  Matthews,  proceeds  of  fail*. 
Proceeds  of  fair  held  February  22,  by  Emily  Beebe, 
Marjorie  Cochrane,  Marion  Fenno,  Bessie  Wells 
and  Lina  Stevenson,   .... 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndike  (fourth  contribution), 

Mrs.  J.  11.  Thorndike  (annual), 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Phillips,         .... 

Miss  Edith  Rotch  (second  contribution), 
.J.  B.  Glover  (second  contribution), 
Mrs.  W.  C.  l^oring,         .... 

A  friend,        ...... 

Miss  Anne  Wigglosworth  (fourth  contribution), 
Mrs.  AV.  O.  G rover,        .... 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Gumniings,  Portland,  Me., 
George  W.  Wales  (third  contribution),  . 
G.  W.  Ainory  (third  contribution), 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  l*iersun  (third  contribution). 
Proceeds  of   entertainments   held   February  22  by 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institution, 

Amount  carried  forward, 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
300  00 
200  00 
190  12 


117  00 
100  00 
10  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

75   70 
$G5, 188  33 
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ATTiount  brought  forward,         .         .         .         .$65,188  .13 
Mrs.  Fraocis  Brooks,  sale  of  "  Heidi "  (fourth  con- 
tribution),          : 67  00 

M.  M.  D.  and  L.  W.  D.  (second  contribution),       .  50  00 

Jobu  Felt  Osgood, 50  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  JocksoD  (fourth  contribution),  .          .  50  00 
F.  W.  Hunnewell  (second  contribution),         .         .  30  00 
Citizens  and  Congregational  Sunday-school  of  Kens- 
ington, N.  n., 41   00 

St.  Peter's  Sunday-school,  Beverly  (thin!  contribu- 
tion),            40  00 

Mrs.  H.  W.  French,  proceeds  of  children's  fair  in 

Roxbury, 37  72 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Tilton, 25  00 

Joseph  11.  Center  (third  contribution).  .         .         -  25  00 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Billings, 25  00 

Five  Newport  friends,  through  Miss  Kniily  B.  Chase,  25  00 

A  friend 25  00 

Mbs  M.  A.  Wales  (fifth  contribution),  .          .  25  00 

Mra.  F.  A.  Brooks  (second  contribution),       .          .  25  00 

Mrs.  John  Parkinson  (second  contribution),  .         .  25  00 

Miss  Noreross  (thii'd  contribution),  ,       ,          .          .  25  (H) 
Proceeds  of  fair,  by  Ethel  Punlon  and  Margaret 

Lothrop, 21  5it 

H.  W., 20  00 

Mra.  B.  W.  Taggard, 20  00 

Medford, 20  00 

Proceeds  of  pupils' concert  in  Rutland,  Vt.,    .         .  18  85 

Proceeds  of  an  entertainment  by  the  Dozen  Club,    .  12  00 

George  W.  Wales, 10  00 

Miss  Lucy  I>owell,  annual,      .....  10  00 

A  friend,  for  books, 10  00 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Clark, 10  00 

Amount  ijarried  forward ,  .         .         .         .$65,951  40 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 

JVIiss  Clara  B.  liogers  (aeconcl  contribution), 
C.  E.  Jenks  (third  contribution),    . 

Mi88  S.  Putnam, 

Miss  Mary  R.  Mason,     .         .         •         . 

From  the  infant  class  of  Congregational  Sunday 

school,  Northborough,  through  Miss  Small, 
Children  of  Miss  Perkins's  kindergarten,  Amherst 
(second  donation), 

•       C7  *,•  •  •  •  ■  •  • 

*)  •    mJ ■    1 V *,•  •  •  •  •  • 

A  few  children  from  district  school  No.  2,  Little 

Compton,  R.  I., 
Miss  Wiltze's  kindergarten,    . 
Mrs.  Priest,  ...... 

A  friend,        ...... 

A  friend,        ...... 

A  young  lady,        ..... 

Miss  Smairs  kindergarten. 

Through  Laura  Bridgman, 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  (third  contribution), 

William  Endieott,  Jr.,    .... 

T.  JelTerson  Coolidge  (second  contribution), 
Mrs.  John  L.  (iardnor  (second  contribution), 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell  (second  contribution). 
Authors'  entertainment,  through  Mrs.  Porter, 
Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wulcott  (sixth  contribution), 
Miss  Edith  Rotch  (second  contribution), 
John  Foster,  ..... 

X\.  .X.,.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Mrs.  ^Inrtin  Brimmer,  .... 
Concert  ]>y  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society, 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Roteh  (fourth  contribution), 

Amowid  carried  for  fa  I  rf  I  ^ 


$65,9r>l  40 

5  23 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

4  00 

2  50 
2  50 
2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  70 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

56 

50 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

54G  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

342  00 

300  00 

$74,680  39 


Amount  hrmight  fonvard. 


William  Aniory,     ...... 

Mrs.  J.  Tcnipleinan  Coolidge  (third  coatribution), 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Curtis, 

Miss  Coriiulia  B.  Boardman,  proceeds  of  fair, 
Proceeds    of    fair    by  cliiidren    of    Chaiincy    Hall 

School, 

Sunday-scliool  of  First  Cliiircb, 
iJr.  Samuel  Kliot  {second  contribution), 
Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (second  contribution) 
Mrs.  Sarali  Jl.  Pratt,     .... 

Friend  B.  H., 

Mrs.  X.  M.  Field,  Muusun  (second  contribution) 


Mrs.  M.  Day  Kimball,   .... 

Mi-8.  David  V.  Kimball. 

Easter  offering  of  Trinity  Cliurch,  . 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlec, 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Waterston,  .... 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Ware  (second  contribution). 

Rev.  Pbotius  Fisk,  rnited  States  Navy, 

Mrs.  B.  Joy  .Icffries,  to  pay  for  bookcase. 

Miss  M.  L.  Ware  (second  contribution), 

Procecils  of  sale,  by  the  children  of  Miss  Rust' 

dergarten, 

Miss  S.  G.  Littcll  (second  contribution) 
Rev.  Cyius  A.  Bartol,   . 
KtisB  Mary  Bartol, 
The  Misses  Crufts, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  C,        . 


R.  Sullivan  (third  contribution),  . 
Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  Jr.  (annual), 
Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner,  . 


Amount  carried  fortaird. 


200 

00 

200 

00 

200 

00 

125 

00 

115 

25 

110 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100  00 

75 

00 

63 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

50  00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

$77,518 

C4 

Amoiiiif  hrnuijht  ffinrnrd. 
First  CoujiiTpitional  SiiiHlnv-f 


Mrs.  K.  C.  AfKissiz 

Mm.  Maiul  IIowi-  P:ilioU, 

Miss  A.  M.  Cliecvir,       .... 

Miss  M.  K.  nu-fvor 

A  goiitleiiiaii. 

Mrs.  .Iiilin  II.  II.  .laiin's  (si-i-oii.i  (tnitril>iiti.>ii 

Mrs.  S.  K.  (-uiUI  (x-ioiid  ttmtiilmtioii). 

(ynis  Ilrt-wr 

(  liiirl. s  M.riiiiiii 

Mrs.  l  liail.s  M.-iiiaiii 

Wiliiaiu  Mxiitirntii.-iv  (tliini  <-<>ntn)nitioii|. 

Mi-s.  .r,.UM  F.  At..|,i-..m. 

Tliouiiis  (■u>liinii 

Mis.  C.  M.  UVM 

A  sviiii.at)ii;tir  fn.Tii  l!i'v,r.'.  . 

s.  ji..  aaaiti..ii;ii 

All  uM  hi.lv 

Mrs.  K.  I..  Davis 

Mrs.  Hay.'.-.  >.1,„„1 

.Mrs.  l{i..l..-it  .Sw;in  1  f.iiittli  nintrilmtidu). 

Miss  Kil.'ii  :m.  \Vli,.,-l..,k. 

Fr..m  a  ■■l,i-,.th,.,-.-           .... 

Mis..*  I.iliiiu  \Vllilill^^  f,>L-  May  aii.l  -Inn.-. 

.Miss  11.  I..ii(i-a  l!r..«u 

Mi-S    I».I1T 

11.  \V.. 

Mi>.  n.  W.  Faulkii,T(ni.i.ualt.      . 

Mi.s  Fi.iiik.i.r  (aiumuli. 

y[\-^.  nii-  NmviM— .  .Ir..  (M't^on.l  .■.iiitril.nli..ii). 

Mr-.  F.  t.  .McTisui,  (aniiiial).         . 

25  00 

20  00 

2h  00 

l>.-.  00 

2.-.  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  OU 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

IH  00 

1.-.  00 

m  00 

II)  00 

10  00 

III  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  OU 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 
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Amount  brovght  forward,         .         .         .         .$78,116  64 

Miss  Julia  Lyman, 10  00 

Additional  from  fair  held  by  the  Misses  Worthington,  8  50 
Little  folks  at  Miss  Sampson's  school,  Charlestown 

(second  contribution), 5  60 

Mrs.  £lizal>eth  0.  P.  Sturgis,          ....  5  00 

Miss  MaryK.  Parkman  (annual),  ....  6  00 

Mbs  IlekD  Marrett, 5  00 

Unitarian  Sunday-school,  Littleton  (second  contri- 
bution),       6  00 

Dr.  Elisba  S.  Bolnnd, 5  00 

Mrs.  Dcxt«r  N.  Richards, 5  00 

K.  T.  B., 5  00 

Miss  A,  A,  Grecnoiigb, 5  00 

Children  of  Miss  Soper's  kindergarten,  Somerville,  5  00 

Miss  U.  Caltender  (annual) 5  00 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Vose, S  00 

Cash, ft  00 

Isaac  Fenno, 5  00 

A  young  lady, 6  00 

Friende  from  Daiivers, 3  00 

Little  gills,  through  Miss  S.  F.  Perry,     ...  2  00 

Mrs.  Chamberlain, 2  00 

A  friend, 2  00 

A  little  boy  and  girl,  $1  each,          ....  2  00 

MUs  Olive  A.  Prescott, 2  00 

Miss  William's  kindergarten,  Worcester,          .          .  1   75 

Children  of  Cottage  Place  kindergarten,  No.  2,       .  1   18 

Master  Cliarles  Winalow  and  two  other  boys,  1  00 

Kev.  Mr.  Risers,  Swampscott,       ....  1  00 

Harry  Vose, 1  00 

Through  Laura  Bridgman, 1  00 

Master  Walter  J,  Trowbridge,         ....  7.5 

Total, $78,232  32 
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ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

The  following  additioual  contributions  to  the  klndergarteu 
for  the  blind  have  been  received  from  date  of  June  13  to 
Oct.  1,  1887:  — 


Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  fourth  contribution, 
Bethmann's,  Mrs.,  kindergarten  children,  third  con- 
tribution,   ....... 

Brooks,  Miss,         ...... 


Children   of   the   Brooklyn    (N.  Y.)   Kindergarten 

through  Miss  Sharp,  ..... 
I'hildren  of  District  No.  2,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

proceeds  of  fair,  ..... 

('hildren  of  Melville-street  Kindergarten,  through 

Miss  E.  Manson,  ..... 

('hildren  of  Rujifj^los-street  Kindergarten, 

Cotlln,  S.  R., 

Darling,  Cortes  A.,  Providence,  R.  I.,     . 
Kinney,  Willie,       ...... 

Flint,  Charles  L.,  . 

Harrington,  — ,       ...... 

Harrington,  .!.  D., 

II    W 

Kindergarten  at  Riverpoint,  R.  I., 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Amos  A.,       . 

Marrelfrt,  Miss  M.   E.,  Sunday-school  class.  Cam 

bridge,        ....... 

Merrill,  ^liss  Frnnoes  S.,  proceeds  of  lawn  party, 
Montgomery,  Willi:nn,  fourth  contribution, 
Shumnn,  IVIiss  Lillian,  proceeds  of  fair  at  Swamp 

vStanding,  Samuel  F\,      . 

Amount  carried  fhrwnrd^ 


$1,000  00 

1  18 

2  00 
100  00 

17  09 

50  00 


1 

05 

2 

84 

2 

00 

25 

00 

1 

01 

100 

00 

1 

00 

5 

00 

25 

00 

5 

00 

100 

00 

10 

00 

231 

00 

25  00 

63  71 
5  00 


81,772  88 
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Amount  brougfU  forward,         .                             .  $1 ,772  88 
Sunday-Bchool,    Tbird    Congregatioaal    Society    of 

Cambridgcport, 6  10 

Symonds's,    Miss,    kindergarten    children,    second 

contribution, 3  98 

Thow,  Mrs., 4  00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Emma,         .                          .         .  fi  00 

Whitehead,  Mies  Mary, 3    0 

Previously  acknowledged: 

May,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Febniary,  1886,    .         .         .  100  00 

Warren,  Mre.  William  Wilkins,  June,  1887,    .  1,000  00 

Total, $2,896  »6 


AU  contributors  to  the  fund  are  reitpeetfulhj  requested  to  peruse 
the  above  list,  and  to  report  either  to  Edward  Jacksom,  tretu- 
Mrer,  No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  or  to  the  director, 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies 
which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since  last  Hay. 
Seventeen  childi'en  have  bi>en  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as 
fast  as  the  means  for  ttieir  support  are  supplied.  Five  tboo- 
sand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, 
which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000. 
About  $3,000  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this  parpoae. 
Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  annual  subscriptions,  are 
most  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  b«  gratefully  acknowledged 

by 

EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treaaurer, 

No.  178  Devonshire  stieet,  Boston. 
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LIST  OF   EMBOSSED   BOOKS, 

Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massaciiusetts 

School  for  the  Blind. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


c    s 


IS 


Book  of  Proverbs,  .... 
liook  of  Pstilins,  .... 
New  Testament,  .... 
Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Baxter's  Call, 

Hymns  for  the  Blind, 

IMIgrim's  J*roi|:res8,  .... 

Natural  Theology,  .... 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg,  . 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Persons,  . 

(biographical  Sketch  of  (ieorge  Kliot,     . 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Sajiuiel  (1.  Ilowe,    .... 

llowe\s  C'ycloptedia, 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Ily^ene, 

"  \Aic  and  her  Children,"  or  a  iieader  of  Natural  History 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History,       .... 

Geometrical  Diagrams, 

Wentworth's  (iranmiar  School  Arithmetic,     . 
Huxley's  Science  IViincrs,  Introductory, 
Higgin.son's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States 
(.k)nstilution  of  the  United  Stat(!S,  .... 
Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England,    . 
Freeman's  History  of  Kurope,         .... 

Sohmitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

(Juyot's  Cieography, 

Scribner's  (Jcographical  Reader,     .... 
American  Prose 


.Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  Extracts  from  Pickwick 

Dickens's  David  Coppcrlield 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Emerson's  Essays, 

Extracts  from  l^ritish  and  American  Literature, 
(ieorge  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  .... 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakelicld, 

Hawthome's  Scarlet  Lett<T 

Hawthornci's  Tanglewood  'I'ales,     . 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward 

Scott's  Talisman 

'i'he  Deacon's  Week,        ,        ,        .        .        . 

Tlie  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 

Bryant's  Poems,       .        .       \ 

Byron's  Hebrew  M<4odics  and  Childe  Harold, 

Poetry  of  liyron,  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold, 

Holmes's  Poems,      .         .    *    . 


12  00 

H  00 

7  50 

a  00 

2  50 

2  00 

8  00 

4  00 

3  00 

25 

3  00 

32  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  50 

40 

G  00 

2  50 

3  00 

2  50 

4  00 

2  50 

G  00 

50 

3  00 

15  00 

12  00 

3  00 

5  00 

3  50 

3  00 

5  00 

4  00 

6  00 

G  00 

25 

9  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

—  — 
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List  or  Eubosssd  Books — Conrlitded. 


Longfellow's  Kvangelinc, 

Lonirfcllow'B  Evaageline  and  other  Poems,  . 

Lowell's  Poems, 

Milbin'a  Paradise  Lost, 

Popc^s  Kssay  on  Man  and  otlier  Poemn, .... 
Seott's  I^y  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  X7  other  Poems,  . 
Shakes poure's  Hamlet  and  >)uliiis  Cfesor, 

Shakespeare's  King  Henry  Fifth, 

Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriaiu  and  other  Poems,  . 

WhilHer's  Poems 

Long-fellow'.s  Birthday,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton, 

Juvenile  Books. 
Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets  per  hundred, 

An  Koleetiu  Primer, 

Child's  First  Book,  . 

Child's  Second  Book, 

Child's  ITiird  Book. 

Child's  Fourth  Book, 

Child's  Fifth  Book,  . 

Child's  Sixth  Book, . 

Chfld's  Ssventh  Book,     . 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  1st, 

Vontli's  Library,  vol.  2d, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  3d, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  4th, 

Youtli's  Library,  vol.  5th, 

Youth's  1-ibrarj-,  vol,  6th, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  7th, 

Youth's  Library,  vol,  8th, 

Andersen's  Stories  and  Tales, 

Bible  Stories  i:i  ilible  l,.anguan>',  by  Emilie  P 

Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  M.  Aiiagnos, 

Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights. 

Heidi :  translated  from  the  Cien 

Kingsley's  (ircek  Heroes, 

Lodge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales, 

The  Queen  of  the  Hrate  Isle, . 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge. 

Music. 
A  few  German  Chorals  of  .L  S.  Baeh,     . 
Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation, . 
Arban's  Method  for  the  Comet  and  Sax-Hom, 

Forty-five  Hymn  Tunes, 

Opus  2fil,  by  Czemy, 

iHusical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 
Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz,  by  Charles  Bach, 

N.  B.    TbB  price*  In  the  above  Il>t  are  wt  down  per  SET,  not  per  voliin 


»S  00 
3  00 
3  00 
fi  00 

2  60 

3  00 

4  00 
2  m 


1  26 
3  00 
3  0(1 

2  50 

3  0(1 
6  (X) 

2  ai 

2  (M) 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS, 

Made  at  the  Perkins  Institction  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Bund. 


Geography. 

/.  —  Wall  Maps, 

1 .  The  Hemispheres,  .... 

2.  Uuited  States,  Mexico  and  Canada, 

3.  North  America,       .... 

4.  South  America,       .... 

5.  Europe,  ..... 

6.  Asia,      ...... 

7.  Africa,  ...... 

8.  Tlie  World  on  M(^rcator's  Projection, 

Each  $'^0,  or  the  set,  $280. 


size,  42  by  52  Inches. 


(4 
(4 
i% 

(4 
(4 
44 


44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 


//.  —  Disserted  Maps, 


1.  Eastern  Ilemisphoro, 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

3.  North  America, 

4.  United  States, 
').  Son  til  America, 
().  Europe, 

7.  Asia, 

8.  Africa,   . 

Each  823,  or  the  set,  $184. 


size,  30  by  36  inches. 


44 
44 
44 
(4 
44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


These  maps  are  c<>nsi(h'red,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accu- 
racy and  distinct uess  of  outline,  durability,  and  beauty,  fai* 
superior  to  all  Ihus  far  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 
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"  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  "  says,  "  They  are 
very  strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  aarface,  and  are  an  oroa- 
ment  to  any  school-room." 


///.  —  Pin-Maps. 
Cuahionfl  for  pin-mape  and  diagrame,    . 


.  each,  to  75 


Abtthketic. 
Ciphering-boards  made   of    braas   strips,   nickel- 
plated,     each,  ti  25 

Cipherlng-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,  .      '*       1  00 


Wkixino. 

Grooved  writing-cards, each,  |0  05 

liraille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed,          .        .        .  "       1  50 

Braille  Frenct  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,  .        .        .  '*       1  00 

Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,       .        .         .  "       1  00 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  nine  and  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  none  others  shall  be  admitted. — Eodract  fnrm  the 
by-laws. 

Blind  children  and  youth  l>etween  the  ages  above  pre- 
scribed, and  of  sound  mind  and  good  moral  character,  can 
be  admitted  to  the  school  by  paying  $300  per  annum. 
Those  among  them  who  belong  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  this  sum,  can  be  admitted  giti- 
tuitously  by  a])plication  to  the  governor  for  a  warrant. 

The  following  is  a  good  form,  though  any  other  will 
do :  — 

To  His  ExccUency^  the  Oovernor. 
Snt :  —  My  son  (or  daughtor,  or  nephew,  or  niece,  as  the  case  may 

be),  named and  agod ,  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  conunon 

schools  for  want  of  sight.  1  am  unable  to  pay  for  the  tuition  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Mjissaclui setts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  1 
n»quest  that  your  Excolhmcy  will  orive  a  warrant  for  free  admission. 

Very  respectfully, . 

The  ai)pliciiti()n  niiiv  be  made  by  any  relation  or  friend, 
if  the  parents  are  dc^ad  or  absent. 

It  should  bo  acc()inpani(»d  by  a  certificate,  signed  by 
some  regular  physician,  in  this  fonn  :  — 

I  certify  that,  in  my  opinion, has  not  suOicient  vision  to 

bo  taught  in  common  schools ;  and  that  he  is  free  from  epilepsy,  and 
from  any  conta;^ious  disease. 

(Signed) . 


These  papers  should  he  done  ap  together  and  forwarded 
to  the  Director  op  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

Blind  children  and  youth  residing  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  hy 
applying  as  ahove  to  the  governor,  or  the  *'  Secretary  of 
State,"  in  their  respective  states,  can  obtain  warrantH  for 
free  admission. 

Tlie  sum  of  $300  above  specified  covers  all  expenses 
(except  for  clothing),  namely,  board,  lodging,  washing;, 
tuition,  and  the  use  of  books  and  musical  instruments. 
The  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  pay  their 
own  fares  to  and  from  the  institution. 

An  obligation  will  be  required  from  two  responsible 
persons  that  the  pupil  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied 
with  decent  clothing,  shall  be  provided  for  during  vaca- 
tions, and  shall  be  removed,  without  expense  to  the  insti- 
tution, whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  discharge  him. 

The  usual  period  of  tuition  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 

The  friends  of  the  pupils  can  visit  them  whenever  they 
choose. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  othenvine.  in 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application. 

For  further  information  address  M.  Anaonos,  DiREr- 
TOR,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


APPENDIX. 


JrofCfdings  of  ih  (^ammmcmmi  tonmi 


The  Perkins  Ixstitution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


i 
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COMMENCEMENT   EXERCISES 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 
FOR  THE   BLIND. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, which  (ire  held  iinnually  at  Ti-emont  Temple,  are 
looked  forward  to  as  the  crowning  event  of  the  year,  — 
the  one  day  in  whicli,  us  a  school,  it  appeai-s  before  the 
public  on  another  stage  tlian  its  own  —  and  the  class  of 
graduiitos  who  this  year  anticipated,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  regret,  the  receiving  of  their  diplo- 
mat and  taking  leave  of  the  school,  was  larger  than  usual. 

But  a  peculiar  interest  pertains  to  tlie  exercises  of  the 
present  year,  for  the  recent  completion  and  opening  nf 
the  kindergarten  at  Roxbury  mark:}  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  as  well  as  in  the 
annals  of  the  Perkins  Institution  ;  and  as  a  visible  assur- 
ance of  the  accomplishment  of  this  long  cherished  hope 
the  first  class  of  little  ones  was  to  appear  upon  the  plat- 
form. 

The  approaching  exercises  were  announced  in  most  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  city,  in  a  form  somewhat  similar 
to  the  following,  which  appeai-ed  in  the  liosfon  Pout, 
May  28 :  — 

The  Perkins  Institution. 

The  annual  festivals  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind   are  always   delightful   occasions   to   all    who   are 
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interestt^d  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  sightless 
children  and  deairoim  of  witne«»iiig  a  Inief  ilhistration  of 
tlift  coiir-ic  of  thnir  instruction  and  training,  and  of  its 
roHulfs.  The  cominenwmont  exercises  of  th la  year,  which 
are  to  tie  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  7, 
at  8  I'.M.,  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  will 
represent  the  vjirious  departments  of  the  school  and  give 
a  hint  of  their  i-cspecHve  work.  Kxercises  in  geometry, 
geogni|)liy.  reading  hy  the  touch,  modelling  in  clay, 
military  drill  and  gynniastics  Mill  ho  inters])er8ed  with 
piano  and  clarinet  .lolos,  and  )mnd  and  choral  tflueic. 
Dr.  Samuel  Kliot  will  j»roside  and  present  the  diploman 
to  a  dasM  of  ten  graduates.  A  brief  opening  addresn 
will  be  made,  by  the  Kev.  il.  J.  Savage.  Laura  Bridg- 
man  will  be  present,  as  usual.  The  little  children  from 
the  kiiidei'garten  recently  opened  at  Roxhiiry  will  occupy 
sents  on  the  platfiinn,  and  on  behalf  of  this  department 
Mr.  Harvey  N.  Slic[)!ud  will  address  the  audience.  Cards 
of  admission  to  the  floor  and  lirst  balcony  can  be  obtained 
at  the  isalesroom  of  the  institution.  No.  37  Avon  street. 
The  second  balcony  is  open  to  the  public  whose  attend- 
ance is  cordiiillv  invited. 


PKOGK.AMME. 
I'akt  i. 


t.      EIHIKK  (H'KM\{;    ADDTJKS.S. 

Kkv.  M.  .1.   Sava<: 


IIAN1>.      ■  nJiUi'liijnli  ChoniB," 
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t.     EXERCISE  IN  GEOMETRY. 

By  Nixe  Members  of  the  Graduatino  Clam. 

5.  PIANOFORTE  SOLO.     March  from '-Tannhiiaser'' 

(Wagoer), F.  Liizt. 

C.   A.  W.   HOWLAKI>. 

6.  EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

GE()BriE  W.  HoDODON  AND  Habby  E.  Mozealous. 

T,     READING  BY  THE  TOUCH. 

Mahy  Etta  Bllinqwood  and  Makt  F.  Gribve. 

8.    SOLO  FOR  CLARINBT.    Air  and  Varistlons.       .        .    Brrptant. 
Clarbncb  W.  Basford. 


Part  11. 

gymnastics  and  military  drill, 
chorus  for  female  voices. 

'■  The  Mouatidu  Brook,"    . 


3.     THE  KINDERGARTEN.     "  Grand  mother's  JohnnTcake." 

Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten  bj  Harvf.t  N.  Shepahd,  Ehq. 

*.     CHORUS  FOR  MALE  VOICES.     "  FareweU."  Xendfltt 

5.  VALEDICTORY. 

WiLUAM  Beard  Prhry. 

6.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Dr.  Samdel  Eliot. 

7.  CHORUS.     "  Wle  schon  leuchtct  der  Morgenstern ! "      J.  S.  E 


NAMES  OF   GRADITATKS. 
Caroukb  Eabtman  Adams.  Chribtophbr  A.  Wickks  Howi.ai' 

Clarence  Wilbor  Bahford.  Elisua  Rouinnon  Kf.nton. 

Asa  Everett  Benson.  William  Beard  Perry. 

Gkoror  William  Brown.  William  Stbrsk  SMirn. 

Frederick  Bates  Gould.  Patrick  Francis  Washinoton. 
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KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE   BLIND. 


Tliis  ingtitution  has  begun  its  work.  The  building  expressly 
designed  for  it  on  n  conveaient  and  delightful  Bite  at  the  comer 
of  I'orkine  and  Day  etreets,  Boxbury,  was  dedicated  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  and  opened  to  pupils  on  the  second  day  of 
Xay.  Ten  children  have  been  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as 
fast  as  the  means  for  their  support  are  supplied. 

Several  thousand  dollars  ai'e  still  needed  to  complete  the 
piiymcnta  for  building  aud  furniture. 

Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
tin-  year.  It  ia  very  desirable  that  these  should  be  ultimately 
pii)vided  for  by  a  permanent  fund,  and  the  consideration  of 
this  olijeel  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  blind,  and  partic- 
uhirty  in  little  Higbtless  children,  is  earnestly  asked  for. 

Donations  aud  subscriptions  for  the  above  puriwacs  will  be 
gratefully  aekuowleilged  by  KDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer, 
I7«  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAMUEL    ELIOT,  President. 

M.  ANACNOS,  S<-cr>-t„r;i  and  Director. 


With  encli  siiccoediiijj  year  tlie  demand  for  tickets 
increasen,  uiul  pacli  j-ear  the  supply  i«  sooner  exhausted. 
Many  evi-ii  of  tliose  who  thought  them.selves  early 
applii-anis  wore  di^appdiiitod  at  learning  tliat  there 
were   no  tickets   left. 
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The  weather  was  favorable  —  a  fair  June  day — and 
the  Temple  was  erowdeil.  The  tickets  stated  that  Beats 
were  not  reserved  after  three  o'clock,  and  when  that 
hour  arrived  tlie  crowd  was  allowed  to  ent«r  and  take 
the  seats  remaining.  There  was  a  sudden  movement, 
and  before  one  had  time  to  realize  its  import  not  a 
vacant  seat  was  to  be  seen  on  floor  or  balconies.  Very 
many  of  the  audience  were  still  standing,  however,  and 
remained  30  until  the  close  of  the  exercises.  It  was 
emphatically  a  good  audience,  not  only  in  numbers  but 
in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  social  culture  which  it 
represented. 

On  the  platform,  beside  the  school,  were  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  who  presided,  Mr,  John  S.  Dwight,  Kev.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  H.  N.  Shepard,  Joseph  Glover,  Samuel  T. 
Cobb  and  others.  A  few  scats  farther  back  sat  Laura 
Bridgnmn.  Very  pleasant  it  was  to  watch  her  expressive 
face  when  occasionally  some  old  acquaintance  took  a  seat 
beside  her  and,  in  the  touch  of  the  hand,  she  recognized 
some  familiar  friend,  and  they  entered  into  an  animated 
conversation  with  the  fingers.  But  the  centre  of  interest 
was  the  front  row  of  little  arm-chairs  in  which  were 
seated  ten  little  ones,  the  firstlings  of  the  kindergarten 
for  which  Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  earnestly  laboring  for 
more  than  five  years. 

First  on  the  programme  was  an  organ  solo,  Bach's 
Fugue  in  G  minor,  performed  by  Charles  H.  Prescott, 
"  with  excellent  taste  and  expression."  Dr.  Eliot  then 
came  forward  and  opened  the  exercises  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  — 

Ladiea  and  OeTittevien,  Friends  of  the  Blind  and  of  the 
Perkins  InBtitution  and  Massachusetts  School :  —  I  need  not 
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invoke  yuiir  kindly  cons iderat ion  of  the  exercises  which  baTc 
now  been  licguii.  Your  preseoce  here  in  these  great  numbere 
nhowH  tlio  intei'C'st  wliicii  yoii  foci  in  tlic  xchool.  in  ita  memben 
und  in  their  work.  I  am  »urc  that  what  you  hear  and  see  this 
Afternoon  will  not  diiniiiiHli  th.it  intercttt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
increiute  it  :i  hiiudiedfold.  We  are  bei-c  aSBcinbleKl,  as  it  were, 
in  ti  greiit  !ktiui>s)>hvrf  of  common  sympathy,  and  before  these 
(■xcrcisi's  elos(!  we  shall  all  u^i^'e  tlial  it  has  been  good  for 
UH  to  be  heiv. 

I  regret,  and  we  all  regret  very  much,  the  absence  of  HiB  Ex- 
eelleuey,  the  governor.  For  many  years  the  commonwealth 
of  Alai4sacliust'tt»  has  shown  its  concern  for  this,  one  of  its 
most  favored  ehildn-ii,  hy  the  attendance  and  byijie  voice  of 
it«  thief  magistrate  ;  and  the  governor  has  not  left  us  without 
an  e\[iresHion  of  his  concern  for  us  this  afternoon,  and  I  will 
read  a  note  wliich  he  has  addressed  to  the  director  of  the 
sehoi.l :  — 

C<H1««N»VAI.TI1   OF   MaRSACIU'SETTB. 

I'^KKei  TIVR    Dei-AHTUENT,  BOHinN,  JOKt!  3,  1887. 

MH.    M.    ,\NA.iNriS. 

lUar  f^in—\  am  in  nccipt  of  ymir  favor  inviting  mo  to  attend 
the  coiiiiiienoininil  evenises  of  the  IVrkins  luptitnlion  and  Mm8»- 
ehiisetl-i  Sehncl  for  tile  Hliiul.  whieli  are  to  oeeur  in  Tremont  Temple 
on  the  atti'i-nonti  of  Tueixlay  the  7th  instant. 

Ah  mv  eii'M£r''iii'"ts  for  that  iliiy  will  take  me  to  Brockton  in  tbe 
foreniMin  ami  t"  North  Ka^ton  in  the  afternoon,  I  shall  be  nnable  to 
do  u-s  you  <lesin". 

Ucriiting  lli:it  1  eaiuiot  be  with  you  and  having  for  the  iustttu- 
tion  of  whieh  y.'U  have  the  tliarge  the  kindest  feelings  and  the  beet 
wishes  fi>v  its  [.msiierity  and  sueeess. 

I  am  vouri'  very  resiMx^fuIIy, 

OLIVER  AMES. 

I  have  now  the  |>leasure  of  inviting  you  to  listen  to  the  Rev. 
Miniit  .1.  Sav!i"e.  who,  as  the  programme  has  already  informed 
vou,  has  been  gocnl  enough  to  consent  to  deliver  the  ( 
address. 


OPENING    ADDRESS. 

BY   REV.    UINOT  J.    SAVAGE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  It  hns  never  been  m;  pleasnre  to 
attend  one  of  tliese  conunenceraent  exercises  before,  and  I 
hardly  know  in  what  terms  I  ought  to  speak.  When  I  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  brother  or  sister  less  favored  by  natural  gift 
or  endowment  thBD*niyse1f,  I  feel  touched,  as  I  know  you  all 
do,  with  the  tenderest  sympathy,  and  feel  humbled  as  I  never 
do  on  any  other  occasion  of  my  life.  I  cannot  understand  the 
state  of  miad  of  those  who  can  thank  Go<l  that  they  are  "  not 
as  other  men,"  or  who  can,  as  they  say,  feel  thankful  that  they 
have  not  been  afflicted  as  has  a  brother  or  a  sister.  I  am 
grateful ;  but  I  am  humble  and  sympathetic  to  the  extent  of 
even  making  me  foi^etful  of  gratitude.  And  when  any  man 
or  any  number  of  men,  through  their  wisdom,  through  their 
patient  toil  and  teaching,  are  able  to  take  these,  the  lesser  en- 
dowed of  our  fellows,  and  give  them,  as  it  were,  a  substitute 
for  that  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  or  which  has  never 
been  theirs,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  sublimest,  one  of  the 
grandest  things  of  which  I  can  conceive.  To  create  a  new 
eenae,  if  it  were  possible,  woitld  be  the  same  thing,  practically, 
as  to  create  a  new  world.  Each  one  of  our  senses  —  touch, 
taste,  hearing,  smell,  sight  —  brings  us  into  contact  with  a  new 
universe  ;  and  they  who  lack  one  of  these  senses  are  shut  out, 
for  the  time,  from  one  of  the  mansions  in  the  great  house  of 
onr  Father. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes,  and  I  gave  expression  to  this 
wonder  this  afternoon  in  talking  with  one  of  my  friends  before 
we  came  in  here,  —  I  have  wondered  why  it  is  that  the  lack 
of  Bight  appeals  so  to  popular  sympathy  more  than  loss  of 
hearing,  more  than  the  loss  of  some  of  the  other  senses.  I 
suppose  it  is,  perhaps,  because  this  is  such  a  glorious,  such  a 
resplendent  world  to  those  of  us  who  can  see ;  it  appeals  to  ns 
in  BO  dramatic  a  fashion  that  we  cannot  understand  how  the 
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loB8  of  this  scDHc  could  be  quite  paralleled  by  the  loss  of  aaj 
other  faculty  or  power. 

As  to  tills  matter  of  a  new  senae  creating  a  uew  univcise, 
perhaps  It  is  wortli  while  for  a  momeut,  taking  this  as  a  start- 
ing point,  for  us  to  tiiink  it  out  a  little  and  see  how  wondrons  a 
univei'se  this  is,  how  tlin  most  maguiflccntly  endowed  of  ua 
come  into  coutnct  with  only  a.  very  small  part  of  it,  aud  how  it 
is  possible  for  iis  who,  as  we  think,  have  all  the  senses,  and 
those  finely  trained  and  cultured,  still  to  train  ourselves  to 
come  ever  into  contact  with  itigher  and  dee|)er  things  in  this 
iucxtiaustible  world  of  our  Father.  As  you  are  awnre,  it  re- 
quires a  certain  ra|>idity  of  palpitation  of  the  ether,  there  must 
be  a  certain  number  of  thousands  of  wave  motions  in  a  second 
striking  the  eye,  before  tlicre  is  produced  this  wonderful  result 
that  we  call  seeing ;  and  theu  if  the  rapidity  is  increased  and 
passes  beyond  a  cei'tuin  utht-r  numl>er,  we  cease  to  be  able  to 
see  again.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  is  that  all 
we  sec  is  just  a  little  universe  within  two  lines ;  that  there  is 
an  infinite  nnivei-se  invi!)il>le  on  one  side,  aud  another,  prao- 
tioally  infinite,  invisililc  on  the  otiier;  so  that  if  we  could  have 
a  sixtli  sense,  a  seventh,  an  eighth,  or  any  wonderful  extension 
of  these  that  we  now  ikisscss,  the  universe  would  become  to  UB 
most  grandly  large. 

Hut  these  friends  of  oui-s  who  have  lost  or  have  never 
possessed  the  sense  of  siglit  do  have  that  power  which  scienoe 
lias  told  us  is  the  root,  the  germ,  the  beginniug  of  all  the  other 
senses.  We  are  familiar  by  this  time  with  tiie  term  "  evolu- 
tion," with  the  idea  of  development ;  and  we  know  that  all  the 
fine,  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  that  make  up  the  world 
around  us  have  grown  from  very  small  and  insignificant  begin- 
nings ;  and  so  we  know  tiiat  it  is  the  nian'ellous  sense  of  touch, 
—  this  sense  that  how  given  Laura  Bridgman  almost  as  graad  a 
world  OB  any  of  ns  possesses, — simply  the  sense  of  touch  that  is 
the  starting-point  of  all  tlie  senses  —  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of 
smelling,  of  tasting  ;  for  when  we  see,  it  is  because  the  moleo- 
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olar  movemcntB  of  the  air  or  of  the  ether  como  ia  contact  with, 
that  ia  touch,  the  eyes,  aod  then  there  goes  on  that  wondrouB 
process  that  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  by  vhich  this 
physical  touch  is  translated  into  the  sense  of  seeing,  that 
nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  understand.  I,  for  one,  am 
exceedingly  grateful  when  I  consider  the  fact  that  those  who 
do  not  see  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  able  to  use  our  eyes, 
are  yet  able  by  the  wonderful  power  which  they  have  developed 
in  their  fingers  to  enter  into  those  other  worlds,  the  universe  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  tinilh,  of  nobleness,  which  makes  them 
kin  with  us  and  children  of  God. 

And,  friends,  there  is  one  thing  that  it  seems  to  me  we  may 
profitably  remember  this  afteruooD,  and  that  is,  that  we  who 
think  we  are  in  contact  with  all  that  is  fair  and  desirable 
in  God's  grand  universe,  we  who  think  wc  have  all  the  senses 
and  faculties  with  which  humanity  is  endowed  and  that  thus  we 
are  able  to  possess  God's  glorious  worlds,  —  it  may  be  true 
concerning  us  that  even  these  who  are  blind  see  more  than  we 
do  ;  for,  after  all,  this  outer  world,  magnificent  as  it  is,  glorious 
as  it  is  in  color,  beautiful  and  bright  with  sunshine,  lovely  with 
the  stare  at  night,  this  is  only  the  outer  house  of  God,  only  the 
shell  of  that  which  mokes  his  real  world.  I  know  and  you 
know  meu  and  women  who  can  see,  who  cnn  touch,  who  can 
taste,  who  can  smell,  who  can  hear,  who  are  blind  still ;  blind 
to  truth,  blind  to  justice,  blind  to  tenderness,  blind  to  brotherly 
love,  blind  to  kindness,  blind  to  all  those  things  that  really 
qtake  ns  human,  blind  to  those  things  that  make  us  crowned 
children  of  God.  So  that  we  need  not  only  to  be  interested  in 
these  our  friends  as  they  are  trained  and  cultured  into  a  substi- 
tute for  that  which  tbey  have  never  possessed  in  the  same  sense 
as  oui-selves,  we  need  to  learn  a  lesson  from  them  ;  for,  perhaps, 
contented  with  the  outer  as  we  may  be,  we  may  wake  up  by- 
and-by  to  find  that  tbey  have  been  in  contact  with  that  which  is 
invisible,  while  we,  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  external,  have  for- 
gotten these  inner,  grander  worlds  of  the  Almighty. 
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And  then  I  lun  glad  and  grateful  as  1  look  toward  tbe  fatare. 
Tbe  older  I  grow  the  more  certain  I  grow  that  tbiB  life  which 
we  are  living  hero  is  only,  after  all,  to  «8  what  tho  Perkina 
iDBtitution  for  the  Blind  is  for  its  inmates  —  only  a  school  in 
which  we  are  to  leani  to  see  a  little  better,  learn  to  see  a  little 
more  deeply ;  and  i  believe  that  all  of  ns,  and  they  with  oa, 
shall  graduate  by-aud-by'into  a  world  so  much  finer,  so  much 
more  beautiful  in  color,  so' much  more  intense  in  its  thrilling, 
throbbing  life  than  we  arc  familiar  with  here,  that  they  shall 
forget  all  this  deprivation,  all  these  dark  years,  as  it  seems  b> 
us,  as  we  may  forget  a  diiy's  disappointment  of  our  childhood. 
And  so  I  believe  that  God,  the  kind  Father  of  ns  all,  holds 
them  and  us  equally  in  his  keeping  and  that  be  will  bring  m 
by-and-by  to  see  grander  things  than  any  of  which  as  yet  ire 
can  dream. 

Your  presiding  oHiccr  suggested  a  thought  that  would  have 
been  fitting  for  my  opening,  but  which  I  will  use  for  my  oloee. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  even  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  the 
thought  of  tho  public  interest  in  this  work,  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  in  what  is  being  done,  and  their  readiness  ever  to  rally 
to  iU  hearty  support.  When  I  looked  over  this  floor  ud 
through  tliese  gniieries  and  saw  the  throng  of  jieoplo,  and 
learned  that  these  meetings  are  always  just  as  thronged,  it 
seemed  to  mu  that  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  in  this 
regard  was,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  the  Institution  for 
the  lllind,  to  thank  you  most  heai-tily  for  that  interest  which 
dooH    not    need    tutimnlatiiig,    because    it    already    so  grandly. 

'I'lic  address  was  dciivoretl  with  a  do|ith  of  feeling  which 
eni|>liasl/.o,(l  the  itolilc  tliouglits  which  it  expressed,  and 
sent  tlioiii  home  to  the  licui'tK  of  the  audience. 

The  I/af!chija/i  Chnrux,  liy  Ililndel,  waa  then  given 
by  the  hrasH  Iwind  oi  tlio  institution,  and  was  followed  by 
a  f^conietrical  cxcreise  in   which  the  young  men   of  the 


graduating  clssn  demonstrated  the  theorem  that  '*  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuae  of  a  riglit-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  »um  of  the  square  of  the  two  nther  sides." 
For  the  aflsistiince  of  the  audience  the  master,  Mr.  •!.  M. 
Hulbert,  had  drawn  the  diagram  upon  a  bliiekbonrd,  and 
followed  with  a  pointer  the  demonstration  given  by  the 
pupils  fi-oin  mental  pietines.  This  exercise  "  railed  forth 
unqualified  pniiae." 

lAsxt'a  arrangement  of  Wagner's  March  from  Tarm- 
hduser  was  played  by  C,  A.  W.  Howland,  one  of  the 
graduates,  and  was  well  received.  He  was  greeted  with 
bouquets  as  he  left  the  piano. 

The  exercise  in  geography  was  given  by  (ieorge  W, 
Hodgdon  and  Harry  E,  Moitealous,  whose  lingers  seemed 
to  recognize  the  outlines  of  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  states  and  countries  from  dissected  maps  as  quickly  as 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  could  do  it.  They  named  them 
and  mentioned  some  fact  of  interest  connected  with  each 
'*  with  surprising  readiness  and  quickness."  While  they 
were  thus  engaged  another  lad  raj)idly  put  together  a 
dissected  map  of  South  America. 

Reading  by  touch  does  not  cease  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  an  audience.  The  selections  were 
pleasing,  the  younger  girl  reading  the  story  of  the  geese 
that  claimed  honor  as  descendants  of  the  famous  geese 
of  old  that  saved  Rome  by  their  cackling ;  and  the  elder, 
extracts  from  SUan  Mamer,  showing  the  development 
of  hia  miserly  character,  the  loss  of  his  gold,  and  his 
finding  of  another  treasure  in  the  little  child  whose  golden 
hair  shining  in  the  firelight  at  his  feet  first  attnicted  his 
eyea  with  the  hope  that  his  gold  had  been  restored. 
Their  fluency  was  much  conmiended,  and  it  was  remarked 
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that  tliey  fitted  "the  phraHe  to  the  thought  with  an  ox- 
prenHiveness  uiany  a  seeing  ehild  might  envy," 

T]ie  first  part  of  tlic  programme  closed  with  an  air  aad 
variation)!  from  Hippsant,  phiyed  by  Clarence  W.  Itasford, 
another  mcmlicr  of  the  graduating  chutH,  whose  perform- 
anue,  tui  compared  with  that  of  Inst  season,  aays  an  ob- 
server, showed  "  that  he  had  been  improving  steadily 
through  the  year." 

Tile  sei^ond  jmrt  of  the  programme  opened  with  gym- 
nastic excrciHcs  and  a  military  drill.  Ten  little  boys  in 
dark  blue  flannel  suits  witli  large  white  neckties  ascended 
the  st^ps.  deployed  into  position  upon  tlie  stage  and  went 
through  it  series  of  dumb-bell  exercises  with  almost  per- 
fect precision,  guided  only  by  the  music  of  the  piano. 
As  they  loft  the  .stiige  a  like  number  of  little  girls  api>earod 
from  the  opposite  side.  They  wei-e  dressed  in  whit«  and 
carried  light,  silvered  wands  decorated  with  knots  of  [>ale 
blue  ribbon.  Their  ciilistheiiics.  likewise  performed  to 
the  nuisic  of  the  piano,  made  a  pictun^  which  was  evi- 
dently very  plciising  t^»  th^^  audience.  These,  in  turn, 
were  followed  by  a  s(|i[;id  of  twelve  y«'ung  men  in  mili- 
tary uniform  who  were  drilled  under  command  of  Col. 
John  II.  Wright,  and  afterwanls  executed  the  silent 
niiiniiii!  with  cijuai  prtH'ision.  Each  of  these  exercises 
elicited  cnthusiuslic  app}iuis<^ 

Tfic  Miiuii/citi  lirook,  by  Klieinberger,  was  then  sung 
by  a  ciiorus  of  t'emaic  voices,  and  was  wannly  commended. 
Of  lliis  |Hiiforiniince  a  critic  remarked,  "  There  arc  some 
rcniiirkiilily  line  voices  among  these  girls,  and  that  their 
musiciii  iiisfriietion  is  of  the  best  goes  without  saying." 

To  illustrate  the  kindcrgjiiten  tniiniug  pursued  at  the 
nt'bool  scventi  siuiill  tables   wcvt;   placed  upon   the  plat- 
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f<>rm ;  twelve  of  the  younger  pupils  were  stationed  at  these 
and  furnished  witli  clay  for  modelling.  The  ten  little 
children  from  the  kindergarten  proper,  who  have  only 
been  one  month  at  school,  were  also  similarly  supplied, 
and  all  were  soon  busily  at  work.  Dr.  Eliot  then  intro- 
duced the  next  speaker  with  the  following  prefatory 
remarks :  — 

k]<:marks  on  the  kindergarten. 


Thitt  is  not  tiie  first  time  that  kindei^arteii  t;serciaes  have 
been  performed  in  tliis  place  on  this  day,  but  it  is  the  first  time 
that  pupils  of  the  kindei^rhiu  proper,  and  in  the  department  of 
this  institution  recently  opened  in  Koxbiiry,  have  been  present 
to  take  part  in  our  uoinmencement  exereises.  Thesi-  ten 
little  children  seated  in  front  of  the  platform  come  from  the 
kindei^arteu,  the  especial  kindergarten,  which  our  director, 
our  trustees,  our  corporation  and  this  great- lieart«<l  community 
of  lloeton  have  been  working  for,  and  giving  to,  during  the 
past  five  years.  Tlie  kindergarten  is  an  assured  fact,  and  may 
be  stud  to  be  independent  of  any  new  friends  it  may  acquire ; 
and  yet  it  is  the  wish  of  all  who  are  intereste<l  in  it  that 
it  should  be  daily  acquiring  new  friends,  new  benefactors. 
The  money  required  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the 
bnildiug  has  all  been  rt^ceived  and  thi^re  is  no  lunger  any 
necessity  for  asking  the  citizens  of  lioston  or  its  neighborhood 
to  help  us  dixcbarge  any  debt,  or  to  complete  the  erection  of 
any  building,  or  to  pay  for  any  equipment.  I  rejoice  that  it 
is  so,  and  that  on  this  conunencemeut  day  we  can  Ijcgin  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  dollar  of  debt  resting  upon  this  institution, 
in  any  part  of  it.  It  is  an  immense  argument  in  favor  of  the 
kindergarten  that  it  should  have  so  touched  the  heaits  of 
people  within  these  very  last  few  days  that  a  deficit,  as  it 
might  be  called,  rather  than  a  debt,  of  CI  1,000,  which  existed 
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on  Ihi^  day  when  the  new  building  was  dedicated,  exists  d» 
more.  Uut  as  tbey  uoed  to  say  iu  Fi-ance,  "  I^e  roi  e:U  tnoHl" 
"  Vive  le  roi ! "  wf  are  per|ietunlly  giving  others  an  opportunity 
to  share  iu  tlie  good  work  which  iutei-csts  us  so  deeply,  and 
there  is  still  a  goldeu  opportunity  for  all  sueb  as  are  liberally 
and  benelieently  diupoued  to  uDtablish  this  kindergarten  on  a 
perfectly  safe  foundatiou,  so  that  its  curreut  cx]>ciiscb  bIiaII  be 
met  froM)  a  piTiuaiiciit  fund.  Ont  hundred  thousand  dollars 
are  cnougli  for  thu  preseut  to  create  this  pennauent  fund,  and 
towards  this  $1,0110  have  already  liecii  received.  This  is  au 
earuest  of  the  thousands  that  are  to  follow.  (  aui  sure  that  if 
every  man  and  every  womnu  here  this  afternoon  will  bear  away 
the  impressions  which  these  little  sightless  children  cannot  ftul 
to  make  upon  them,  the  $100,000  will  not  he  long  in  coming 
into  the  treasniy  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  I  need,  however, 
say  no  more.  You  are  to  be  addressed  by  one  who  is  good 
enough  to  take  an  ink-rest  in  this  special  department  of  our 
labors,  and  wlio  will  tell  yon  all  you  need  to  hear  about  the 
blessings  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Harvey  N.  She|H 
ard,  Ksq.,  will  now  address  you. 


ADIJRKSS  OX  Tilli  KENDKRGARTKN. 

IIY    IIAUVBY    N.   SIlErARU.  ESQ. 

Mr.  i'rfxidvnt,  Lailien  and  Genttemeii :  —  To  the  time  of 
Froelicl  very  little  oluinge  had  been  made  in  the  ways  and  vary 
little  gain  in  tbi<  ends  of  ti'aching  over  those  coming  to  us  from 
the  .Middh;  .\}ieK.  Il  mis  the  wanie  old  story  of  puzzles  in 
grammar,  an  if  one  could  learn  tii  speak  rightly,  not  by  good 
ri'adin;!,  but  by  Mtnpid  trities  from  the  monks  of  the  cloisters ; 
of  jijige  after  i>ii<re  told  hy  rote  from  the  8i)elling  book,  and  of 
lon^  lists  of  kin<rs  ;iLid  ipteens  and  dates  and  cities  and 
mountains,  dry  as  the  dii.-<t  of  n  munnny  and  of  no  more  use. 
Children  were  uiade  ]>arrot.s  Ut  do  certain  tasks  and  team 
certain  tricks,  with  no  more  meaning  in  them  than  the  scholar 
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in  QuiDcy  felt  when,  after  naming  all  the  capitals  of  all  the 
states  ID  the  union,  she  said  the;  were  not  of  the  animal  nor 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  bnt  of  the  vegetable. 

Froebel  choee  rather  the  Greek  idea  :  a  graceful  body  and  a 
sound  mind  ;  a  strong  being  easily  and  pleasantly  working  for 
the  love  of  all  beauty  in  nature  and  in  nrt,  and  the  hatred  of 
all  vileness  in  others  and  in  himself.  The  end  before  the 
Greek  teacher  was  a  whole  man,  by  training  all  tlK^  powers  of 
a  child  to  their  highest  action,  bodily  and  mentally,  in  bar- 
moDious  development,  into  a  being,  joyous  in  its  own  life,  and 
full  of  passion  for  grace  and  strength  in  every  form,  in  the 
athlete,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  poet  or  the  philosopher. 
The  result  has  been  n  rich  heritage  for  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  have  stii-red 
the  Bouls  of  men  for  two  thousand  years,  whei-evcr  and  whenever 
patriots  have  risen  to  overthrow  tyranny  and  dethrone  wrong. 
The  Parthenon  and  the  head  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  arc  the 
ideals  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture  for  which  artists  may 
toil  without  hope  ever  to  surjiass  their  excellence.  Homer, 
Herodotus,  Demosthenes  and  Plato  have  given  to  us  sublime 
works,  which  arc  the  highest  attainment  of  human  genius  and 
an  inspiration  for  all  time. 

The  Greek  idea  is  only  the  natural  idea,  for  nature  is  ever 
busy  with  children  and  leads  them  to  the  springs  of  knowledge 
and  keeps  them  by  the  streams  of  learning,  without  suspicion 
on  their  part  of  task  or  toil.  Their  bodies  grow  In  strength, 
graoe  and  beauty  when  they  chase  the  yellow  butterfly  across 
the  green  waves  of  the  meadow,  or  fill  their  arms  with  crimson 
clover  and  golden  buttercnps,  or  follow  the  bloating  sheep  by 
the  rippling  brooks  into  the  forest  of  stately  pines  and  broad 
reaching  oaks.  Their  souls  grow  in  ])urity  and  truth  and 
simplicity  when  they  watch  the  glory  of  the  sunshine  upon  the 
hills  and  ite  rainbow  tints  on  the  white  caps  of  the  distant 
mountains,  or  hear  the  vast  ocean  breaking  in  wrath  upon  the 
iron  rocks  of  the  shore,  or  feel  the  awful  grandeur  of  Orion 
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and  the  innumerable  stars  piercing  throngh  the  darkness  of 
night. 

This  is  Froebel's  system :  natural  in  its  ways,  rich  in  its  re- 
sources, and  Himplc  iu  its  priocipleB.  Its  gifts  and  U>ys,  its 
games  and  plays,  its  cut>e  buiLdiiig,  sewing,  weaving  and  mod- 
elling in  clay,  teach  a  child  fonns,  numbers  aad  color,  not  from 
books  by  hearsay,  but  from  tangible  blocks,  bits  of  wood  and 
strips  of  paper,  so  that,  by  the  constant  handling  of  these,  tnie 
ideas  grow  in  his  mind,  without  weariness,  as  easily  as  the 
flowers  spring  up  and  grow  iu  a  fertile  soil  under  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  games  too  are  a  healthy  exercise.  To  fly 
about  with  arms  stretched  out  like  a  bird,  and  to  the  music  of  a 
sweet  Hong,  is  an  inspiration.  The  powers  of  mind  and  body 
unfohl  with  harmonious  growth  into  happiness,  confidence, 
hope,  neatness  and  kindness.  The  child  comes  unconscioosly 
to  love  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good,  to  think  for  him- 
self, and  to  move  und  act  with  that  grace  and  skill  which  make 
the  body  the  quick  and  8tea*ly  servant  of  the  mind. 

Tliis  in  just  the  system  for  the  little  blind  children,  who  are 
shut  ofr  from  the  common  education  of  those  that  see.  They 
are  the  stricken  lauibs  of  the  human  flock.  Their  eyes  are 
darkened  irrevocably,  without  one  hope  of  day.  Not  for  them 
the  twauty  of  nature  and  the  glory  of  art,  nor  the  colors  of  the 
flowers,  nor  the  plum.i<>:e  of  the  birds,  nor  the  brightness  of  the 
firinainent.  Tiny  live  in  ceaseless  gloom  from  the  cradle  (o 
the  grave.  About  most  of  tbem  too  is  an  environment  of 
misery.  They  hunger  for  bread  and  they  pant  for  air  and 
they  suffer  for  the  hick  of  ii  little  liumnn  charity  to  lead  their 
weary  feet  and  wasted  limbs  from  the  narrow  street  and  the 
wretirlie<l  home,  wlici'e  they  are  forced  to  stumble  about  tike 
sava;re  creutui-es,  into  the  realm  of  love  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  u  wise  training.  Then  will  the  good  seeds  spring  up  and 
bear  before  the  ground  litis  been  given  over  to  the  weeds  and 
tares,  Iti  lliem  as  in  our  own  children  are  the  germs  of  good 
and  promise  wliieh  will  bud  and  open  in  the  sunshine  and  pare 
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air.  As  tbe  warm  breatb  of  spring  lifts  the  yellow  crocus  and 
the  bright  tulip  from  the  darkness  of  the  earth  so  will  this 
system  lift  these  aightleas  waifs  from  the  darknesB  of  misery 
into  a  useful  and  happy  life.  You  need  no  proof  of  this  from 
my  lips  —  there  it  is  in  the  deft  lingers  of  those  charming  boys 
and  girls  who  are  the  most  eloquent  example  of  the  great 
promise  of  this  beneficent  system,  nature'^  own  divine  and 
fi-uitful  method. 

The  Perkins  Institution  cannot  give  a  kindergarten  to  these 
children,  as  its  land  is  now  crowded  with  bnildings  and  cot- 
tages, schoolhouses  and  shops  ;  and  until  lately  there  has  been 
no  provision  anywhere,  under  national,  state,  municipal  or  pri- 
vate control,  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  under  ten  years  of 
age.  Let  us  rejoice  that  to  the  other  glory  of  the  institution, 
so  renowned  that  no  distinguished  stranger  comes  to  our  shores 
without  visiting  it,  it  has  added  this  crown  of  a  kindergarten 
for  the  little  ones.  It  is  eminently  fitting  this  should  have  been 
done  flret  in  this  good  old  commonwealth.  Our  fathers  had 
hardly  built  a  sheltering  roof  for  their  families  when  they 
established  for  tbe  first  time  in  all  tbe  history  of  the  world 
common  schools  for  all  children  at  the  public  expense.  Massa- 
chuaetts  has  been  true  to  this  trust,  and  in  the  days  of  her 
hea%'iest  burdens,  even  when  the  civil  war  took  away  her  sons 
and  railliona  of  her  money,  she  gave  freely  and  liberally  to  her 
schools.  We  shall  only  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  fathers 
DOW  if  we  give  to  all  the  children  the  inestimable  privileges  of 
an  early  training,  for  the  blind  have  as  much  claim,  at  le:i.st,  to 
be  educated  as  those  do  who  can  sec. 

It  is  five  years  since  the  director  of  this  institution,  with  that 
devotion,  enthusiasm  and  confidence  which  are  as  much  a  pait 
of  his  nature  as  tbe  blood  of  the  heroes  of  the  classic  land 
which  throbs  in  his  veins,  made  his  first  public  plea ;  a  touch- 
ing, a  moving  appeal,  that  no  one  who  has  a  heart  of  flesh  or 
the  least  love  for  the  sunny  pi-esence  of  these  lambs  of  our 
Father  may  read  without  tears,  for  this  kindergarten.     It  is  a 
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hard  task  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  new  object  »o 
little  understood  by  the  community,  and  a  will  less  resolute 
than  his  would  have  failed  before  the  barriers.  HisearaestDeaa 
took  hold  upon  the  cords  which  move  the  great  heart  of  man- 
kind. Indtred,  no  man  can  feel  the  woes  of  these  little  sight- 
less waifs  and  refuse  to  do  something  on  their  behalf.  His 
faith  proved  true,  nod  soon  the  children  took  up  the  holy  caoso. 
Laura  Bridgman  wrote  with  her  own  hand  an  appeal  which 
stirred  the  community  even  as  of  old  tlie  burning  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  swayed  the  men  of  Athens.  Tiny  bands  were 
stretched  forth  in  aiil,  and  the  offerings  of  the  children,  saved 
by  their  own  denials,  wore  the  pillar  of  fire  to  lead  the  march 
of  goodness  to  the  promised  land. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  established  and  has  begno  its 
work.  It  occupies  a  delightful  site  in  Rozbury,  and  ten  chil- 
dren fmd  there  a  liouic.  No  more  noble  monument  in  tbe  limiU 
of  our  city !  There  it  stands,  a  memorial  forever  of  the  love 
of  tbe  big  :iiid  tlio  little,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  men  and 
women  and  diildren,  for  the  unfortunate;  and  may  tbe  night 
never  come  when  its  doors  shall  not  stand  wide  open  for  the 
shelter  of  these  stricken  ones,  and  the  bright  rays  of  its  benevo- 
lence shall  not  ciirry  some  sparks  of  love  into  their  fettered 
souls.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  ore  needed  for  a  per- 
manent fund  to  meet  tlip  current  expenses. 

It  cannot  lie  that  Hoston  will  fail  to  give  this  sum  and  mach 
more.  To  tiiink  so,  even  for  a  moment,  would  be  false  to  our 
time-honored  fame.  No  appeal  was  ever  made  to  tbe  great, 
generous  heart  of  this  community  for  the  suffering  and  diB- 
tiTssed  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  vain.  When  tbe  men  of 
Greece,  led  by  our  example  and  inspired  by  tbe  heroic  spirit 
of  their  ancestors,  rose  in  arms  to  sweep  from  their  little  land 
the  oppressive  Turk,  we  withheld  not  words  of  cheer  nor  sub- 
stantial .issistance.  When  famine  spread  its  blight  on  Ireland 
the  ships  were  not  wanting  to  take  food  and  provisions  to  the 
starving  poor.     The  purse  of  Boston  was  open  wide  to  relieve 
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the  hoineleas  of  Chicago,  the  plaguc-Htricken  of  the  MiBBiBsippi 
Valle;  ftad  the  affiighted  people  of  Ckarleston.  Millions  Lave 
been  sent  abroad  for  the  conversion  of  the,  heathen.  Can  we 
do  less  for  the  poor  and  stricken  in  our  own  midst?  No, 
indeed !  To  state  the  need  is  to  get  the  money,  for  the  thought 
of  little  blind  children  growing  np  in  eternal  night,  in  poverty 
and  neglect,  amid  all  the  wenlth  and  abundance  of  our  fair 
New  England,  is  not  to  be  endured.  We  may  not  restore  their 
sight,  but  we  can  pour  a  flood  of  sunshine  into  their  hearts. 
The  opportunity  is  here.  May  the  little  stream,  begun  in  the 
scanty  offerings  of  the  poor,  be  fed  by  generous  gifts  to  brim 
the  river  banks  and  overflow  the  land  like  the  fruitful  blessings 
of  the  river  Nile. 

Hr.  Ana^OM,  in  a  few  iinpromf)tii  wortl^.  made  a  ;<trong 
appeal  for  the  endowment  of  the  kindcrfrnrtcn,  siihstan- 
tially  as  follows  :  — 

These  little  children  an;  a  few  lobbies  we  have  saved  on  the 
shore  of  misfortune.  There  are  many  more  needing  just  as 
much  to  be  saved,  but  wc  have  not  the  means  to  seek  out  and 
to  rescue  all  these  little  unfortunate  ones.  Wo  have  a  field  iind 
we  earnestly  ask  for  means  to  eiUtivatc  and  develop  it.  The 
building  is  now  entirely  paid  for,  and  we  woidd  be  glad  to  be 
released  from  anxiety  for  the  support  of  the  school.  For  this 
purpose  we  ask  the  sum  of  $100,0(H)  as  a  pcrmaueiit  fund  from 
which  to  meet  the  current  expenses.  One  thousand  has  already 
been  given  for  this  purpose,  but  we  shall  not  cease  our  |)eti- 
tions  until  the  other  $99,000  are  added,  and,  in  the  end,  yon 
will  have  to  give  it  because  you  cannot  get  rid  of  uh. 

The  playful  earnestness  of  the  last  sentence  provoked 
a  sympathetic  laugh  from  the  audience. 

Ueanwhile  the  little  fingers  had  been  steadily  at  work 
writing  in  clay  the  history  of  *'  Grandmother's  Johnny- 
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cake."  Etich  child  hud  iii»de  a  model  of  one  or  more 
implements  connected  with  its  production,  and  in  turn 
they  licld  them- up  before  the  audience  and  explained 
their  uses.  There  were  the  plow,  the  harrow,  the  Iioe, 
the  niill-stoncs,  the  saeltH  of  grain,  the  wafron,  the  [mn, 
the  scooj),  the  MpooTi,  the  inolaKses  jug.  Hie  miner's  cap 
and  tamp,  the  coal  ho<l  and  the  istovo;  and,  lant  of  all, 
the  youngest  ones  liad  prepared  a  model  of  the  johnny- 
cake  itself.  Then  they  sang  a  song  written  l>y  a  fonner 
pupil  of  the  school  about  the  workers  who  prepare  the 
materials  for  the  johnnycake.  Mendelssohn's  Faremdl 
was  then  given  by  a  chorus  of  male  voices,  after  which 
came  tlie   valcdictr>ry  address   by  William  Beard  Perry, 


VALEDICTORY. 

BY    WILLIAM    BEARD    PERRY. 

To  poitray  the  beautiful  in  color,  to  lead  forth  from  the 
rnde  stone  the  graceful  in  form,  are  gifts  that  nature  bestows 
moat  sparingly  ;  yet  there  is  to  man  in  common  a  gift  not 
unlike  these  —  though  not  mbniltiDg  of  tangible  esprcesion  — 
by  which  each  for  himself  becomes  an  artist,  and  embodiea  in 
pietui'cs  of  the  mind  his  most  clierished  hopes  and  ardent 
longings. 

A  man's  ideal  is  his  conception  of  a  perfect  model  embracing 
what,  if  attained,  woulil  complote  his  happiness,  and  secure  his 
highest  well'are.  At  first  it  appears  almost  in  the  guise  of 
fancy,  the  offspring  of  a  dream,  or  revery,  —  something  to  be 
wondoied  at,  to  be  longed  for  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  acquire- 
ment, —  Imt  as  it  becomes  more  the  companion  of  the  thougbta 
this  air  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  disappenis ;  indeed,  the 
verv  hopelessness  of  realization  often   arouses  a  spirit  that 
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makes  re&Iizatioo  possible.  Ae  a  man  contemplates  his  ideal, 
gazing  upon  it  from  afar,  an  intense  longing  springs  np  within 
him  to  realize  all  thst  he  sees  in  it,  arousing  an  energr  that 
calls  forth  the  hest  in  hu  natnre.  In  his  zesl  to  approach  the 
ideal  state,  to  realize  his  conception,  he  becomes  subject  to 
aoother  and  a  better  self.  Indeed,  as  he  treasures  in  his  mind 
this  very  essence  of  bis  hopes  he  comes  to  look  to  it  as  a 
Bonrce  of  inspiration,  as  a  poirer  to  sustain  and  direct.  When, 
in  the  hour  of  disappointment,  weary  with  discouragement,  all 
seems  dark,  turning  to  the  ideal  what  a  cheer  as,  with  bo[>es  of 
a  brighter  future,  it  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  fires  of  ambition ! 
Obstacles  may  rise  at  every  turn,  but  to  a  nature  lured  on  by 
this  potent  charm  and  impelled  by  a  determined  will  they 
yield  as  by  magic.  Hardships  and  misfortunes  serve  but  to 
prove  its  worth.  Id  the  tires  of  prominent  men  this  regnant 
power  is  as  evident  aa  it  is  potent.  The  framing  of  each 
purpose,  the  curbing  of  each  impulse,  Ihe  rejection  of  each 
seductive  indulgence,  can  be  referred  to  this  one  niling  passion. 
Aa  the  banks  confine  and  direct  the  flow  of  the  stream,  so  is  the 
current  of  roan's  life  confined  and  directed  by  the  requirements 
of  his  ideal. 

The  excellence  of  the  ideal  depends  u]>od  the  character  of 
the  man,  his  surroundings  and  mental  refinement ;  the  |>oner, 
upon  the  plock  and  energy  of  the  nature  u]x>n  which  it  acts. 
the  native  grit  of  the  disposition.  Heuce  the  ni^cncv  of 
cultivating  those  influences  which  tend  to  refiue  and  elevate, 
of  seeking  to  improve  the  mental  faculties,  of  building  up 
characters  from  which  only  pure  and  lofty  ideals  can 
spring. 

As  a  man  enters  into  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  it  must  be  with 
a  firm  determination  to  conquer,  backed  by  a  knowledge  that, 
if  successful,  no  honor  nor  praise  conferred  upon  him  will  be 
half  so  acceptable  as  its  realization,  and  that,  if  unsuccessful, 
no  reproach  can  be  so  bitter,  no  despair  so  complete,  as  that 
experienced  when,  ingulfed  in  the  abyss  of  his  own  folly,  he 
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beholds  far  above  him  hia  ideal  still  Bhlning,  tboogh  dimljt 
reveidiiig  truly  the  depths  wherein  he  lies. 

To  Hia  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Ibe  legialatare  of 
MasaachoaettB,  and  to  the  coireaponding  repreaentativea  of  the 
otiier  New  England  statea,  we  retnm  thanka  for  the  many  o[^)or- 
tnnities  afforded  by  a  liberal  support  of  onr  aottool.  To  oar 
trustees,  for  their  ever  manifest  interest,  we  are  deeply  gratefnl. 

Director,  teachers  and  matrons:  whatever  of  praise  or 
credit  this  occasion  calls  for  is  dne  to  yon.  Always  have  yon 
endeavored  to  instill  in  us  those  prisciplea  that  are  iavolved  in 
a  nsefnl  and  upright  life.  As  we  say  farewell  we  do  ao  witii 
the  feeling  that  as  far  as  our  success  depends  npon  your  past 
efforts  it  is  assured. 

Schoolmates :  doubtless  this  ocossion  forecasts  a  day  to  yon 
when,  by  tbe  excellence  and  merit  of  a  senior  year  completed, 
you,  too.  will  receive  tbe  honors  that  now  fall  to  na.  Fired  by 
this  thought  do  yon  seek  by  your  endeavor  to  rise  above 
yourselves,  to  meet  tbe  crowning  honor  that  awaits  you  1 

Fellow  graduates :  under  the  shadowing  care  of  our  alma 
mater  we  have  grown  up  together,  united  by  ties  of  ever- 
enduring  friendship.  Here  bave  we  sought  to  fit  onrselvfls  for 
tbe  work  of  life  —  to  lay  deep  the  foundattons  for  a  real  and 
lasting  success.  Now  for  tlie  test  I  Let  us  go  forth  manfnll^ 
each  to  liia  caltiug,  i-esolved  to  fulfil  faithfully  tbe  task  that 
fortune  may  impose. 

The  audience  listened  with  marked  attention  to  this 
*'  manly  mid  uhlc  "  iiddress,  and  at  its  close  several  bou- 
quets ivcrc  pi-cscntcd  to  the  speaker.  The  graduating 
clu88  then  vMiui  fr)rward  and  received  their  diplomas  from 
Dr.  Kliut,  who  presented  tliem  with  the  following  pro- 
liminury  i-emarks :  — 

It  is  my  privilegf,  my  young  friends,  to  place  your  diplomas 
iu  your  baads.  They  are.  not  my  gift,  tbey  are  tbe  gift  of  your 
din^ctor  and  your  te.icbers  ;  but  your  director  asks  me  to  give 
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them  to  you  simply  because  I  hold  an  official  relation  to  yon 
which,  I  trofit,  is  more  than  official,  for  there  has  been  no  part 
of  your  career  that  has  Dot  inspired  interest  in  me,  and  there 
will  be  no  part  of  your  career  in  the  years  to  come  that  will  not 
inspire  int«rest  in  me  as  long  as  I  live.  I  rejoice  to  see  so 
lai^e  a  class  graduated  today.  It  is  the  largest  class  to  which 
I  have  ever  given  diplomas  since  it  fell  to  me  to  give  them,  and 
I  feel  that  each  one  of  yon  has  a  source  of  strength  in  the 
nombers  with  which  you  unitedly  go  forth  from  the  Perkins 
Institution.  Numl>ers,  I  know,  are  nothing  in  themselves. 
Two  or  three  are  as  great  and  as  good  as  twenty,  fifty,  or  a 
hnndred ;  but  a  good,  round  number  graduating  at  once  inspires 
each  member  of  the  graduating  class  with  a  certain  confidence 
which  is  reasonable,  and  which  nill  lead,  I  am  sure,  to  desirable 
results  hereafter. 

I  congratulate  you  still  more  that  you  graduate  in  what  may 
be  called  the  kindergarten  year  of  this  institution.  This  im- 
plies a  great  deal  more  than  the  opening  of  a  new  department, 
because  it  means  the  stretohing  forth  of  a  helping  hand  to  an 
entirely  new  class  of  pupils,  doing  an  entirely  new  sort  of  work, 
and  entering,  we  may  trust,  upon  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
beneficent  life.  The  inspiration  that  comes  fi'om  the  opening 
of  the  kindergarten  to  this  whole  community  ought  to  be  felt 
through  and  through,  but  thei-e  are  no  human  beings  hi  the 
community  to  which  that  inspiration  sliouh)  come  more  tlior- 
onghly  than  to  you.  Von  are  <if  the  kindergarten  year  and 
from  this  year  you  will  take,  I  uin  sure,  an  impulse  to'd<i  good 
in  your  day  and  generation,  to  look  beyond  your  own  Ijoi-dei-s 
and  see  how  far-stretching  are  the  opjKirtunities  of  good  will 
and  of  good  works  among  meu.  The  world  is  waiting  for  you. 
It  waits  for  you  as  it  waits  for  tlie  new-comers  from  every 
educational  institution  of  the  country,  hut  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do  something  which  the  graduates  of  no  other  lichool 
may  do.  I  read  an  account  last  March  or  April  of  the  annual 
J  of  the  College  for  the  Blind  in  England,  which  waa 
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held  in  London ;  aod  at  that  meeting  there  waa  ao  addreaa  hy 
Joachim,  the  great  artist  on  the  violin,  who  aaid  that  he  o>wed 
much  of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  had  been  to  a  blind 
organist  in  Germany,  who  first  among  oil  men  had  atiown  him 
what  music  might  do  for  a  man  uid  what  part  it  might  take  in 
a  tnan'B  life.  That  organist  in  Germany,  thoogh  he  was  blind, 
waa  yet  a  guide  and  an  inspiration  to  the  greatest  violinist  of 
oui  generation.  May  you  be  in  your  torn  a  guide  and  an  inspi- 
ration to  somebody  or  other,  to  some  circle  or  otiier  in  which 
you  move,  and  may  the  work  of  the  Perkins  Inatitution  go  on 
throiq^h  you  where  the  Perkins  Institation  may  be  unknown  by 
name,  unless  you  say  that  you  onoe  learned  in  it  bow  to  benefit 
others.  A  warrior  who  Lad  a  bn^en  sword  offered  tiim  to  flgfat 
the  battle  declined  the  weapon  and  turned  away  from  the  field, 
but  another  took  up  the  broken  sword  as  it  lay  on  the  ground 
and  won  the  day.  Your  disadvantages  are  evident,  but  your 
advantages  are  also  evident,  and  if  you  will  take  your  broken 
eword  and  turu  it  into  a  weapon  of  truth  and  honor  yon  will 
win  the  day  in  your  geueration.  1  do  not  know  that  swords 
are  the  best  ewbleme  of  life,  or  that  anything  else  which  stands 
for  force  is  to  be  set  before  you  today.  Rather  take  something 
that  stands  for  the  i)ower  of  silent  truth,  of  pervading  principle, 
of  deeply-jwuetratiog  knowledge.  Our  own  Longfellow  says  in 
hie  sweet  poem  on  Maidenhood  _ — 

'■  lleor  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Uatex  of  braSH  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  niaf^c  wand." 
Itear  the  lily  in  your  hands !  Bear  it  as  the  emblem  of 
purity,  of  simplicity,  of  truth,  of  devotion  to  great  ideas,  and 
there  ia  no  gate  of  brass,  there  is  no  disadvantage  arising  frotn 
the  loss  of  sight,  but  will  yield  at  one  touch  of  that  niOTe  than 
magic  wuod.  It  matters  not  what  any  of  us  are  so  mooh  M 
what  we  tire  all  trying  to  he.  Where  do  we  look,  whither  do 
we  tend,  how  are  we  growing?  These  are  questions  that  oome 
home  to  the  oldest  as  tu  the  youngest  among  us,  and  on  oar 
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'uiBwers  to  these  questions  all  our  lives,  or  all  that  may  be  left 
'ot  them,  depend.  Aak  yoursclveH,  mj  dear  friends,  the  eame 
qaestione :  whither  do  I  tend?  How  do  I  grow?  And  see  to 
it  that  you  tend  towards  the  troth  and  the  light,  and  into  that 
truth  and  light  may  you  grow  forever ! 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  grand  chorus  by  Bach, 
Wte  Kckon  leuchtet  der  Morgenstem!  and  aa  the  audi- 
ence withdrew  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  de- 
light were  heard. 


COMMENTS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

The  proceedings  were  very  generally  noticed  by  both 

the  secular  and  religious  papers,  and  very  iull  reports  of 

the  exercises  were  published,  with  favorable  comments. 

Some  extracts  from  these  are  subjoined  :  — 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
More  than  one  heart,  let  us  hope,  took  to  itself  the  eilent  but 
powerful  sermon  that  was  pi-eached  from  the  platform  at  Tie- 
mont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon  during  the  commencement 
exercbes  of  the  Perkins  Institntion  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  group  of  young  faces,  some  smiling  and  hopeful, 
some  clouded  with  a  sadDess  beyond  reprieve,  and  all  sightless, 
spoke  a  lesson  to  discontented  people  by  which  oue,  at  least,  will  ~ 
endeavor  to  profit.  "  Dear  me ! "  said  one  woman,  "  the  poor, 
patient,  wonderful  things !  And  /  have  been  making  myself 
miserable  (and  everybody  else,  too)  because  I  am  compelled  to 
«am  my  own  living  by  hai-d  work.  So  long  as  I  hold  my  facnl- 
"ties  intact  I  will  never  complain  of  life's  treatment  of  me 
«gain."  How  a  single  soul  can  witness  the  progress  of  these 
darkened  minds  towards  freedom  and  light  and  not  believe 
mightily  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  its  woik,  and  the  won- 
derful results  obtained  by  that  long-needed  and  now  visible 
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'  kiadergarten,  is  a.  mystery.  Tremont  Temple  yeBterday  ftfter- 
Dooa  was  packed,  and  late  comers  had  hard  work  to  get  in  at 
all.  The  commeaoement  exerciaes  were  fully  np  to  their  ostul 
standard  of  excellence  and  were  of  nnbounded  interest.— 
Botton  Evenittg  Tranacript,  June  8. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  its  foundations  laid 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  when  a  house  is 
thus  built  it  is  not  set  upon  sand.  The  interest  and  sympatji; 
which  the  public  has  never  failed  to  manifest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  was  heartily  expressed  by  the  immense  audience 
that  filled  Tremont  Temple  to  overflowing  yesterday.  Never 
was  this  sympathetic  interest  more  richly  deserved  than  in  this 
latest  appearance  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  South  Boston^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  introduction  to  their  friends  of  the  ten 
little  blind  children,  under  ten  years  old,  tiie  first  fruits  of  thft 
new  Kindei^arten  for  the  Blind  at  Roxbury.  Scarcely  a  month 
has  passed  since  tlicse  initial  half  score  of  little  children  were 
collected  from  their  homes  (most  of  which  were  snob  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  little  could  be  done  in  them  for  the  comfort 
and  education  of  the  little  sightless  wights),  and  the  result  of 
these  four  weeks  of  healthy  outdoor  life,  of  skilful  training,  of 
uulimit«il  bread  and  milk,  is  an  astonishing  one.  These  merry, 
rosy  little  creatures,  singing  their  pretty  kindei^arten  song, 
working  with  their  wee  hands  in  the  soft  clay  and  modelling 
the  simplest  of  the  forma  neatly  and  skilfully,  appealed  to  the 
hearts  of  the  audience  with  an  eloquence  in  comparison  witb 
which  the  spoken  or  wi-itteu  words  of  their  best  friends  is  as 
naught.  Mr.  Ani^ruos,  in  a  brief  speech,  said  that  the  last 
dollar  of  the  debt  of  the  kindergarten  had  been  paid  off,  and. 
that  now  there  was  need  of  a  permanent  fund,  by  which  tb& 
running  ex[>euses  of  the  school  can  be  met,  and  the  ten  UtUe- 
children  be  given  ten,  twenty  or  even  more  comrades.  One- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  sum  which  will  put  the  kindei>^ 
gai-ten  on  a  solid,  jtermanent  basis,  and  when  the  superintendeDt 
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smelted  tint  be  meant  to  raise  that  sum  tbere  seemed  to  be  no 
diBsentieat  voice  among  hb  hearers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  moaey  will  soon  be  forthcoming,  for,  though 
Boeton  seems  to  be  trpng  her  hand  a  little  in  the  boodle  line, 
she  will  not  suooeed  in  it.  Her  schools,  her  free  education,  her 
charities  are  the  real  jewels  of  her  crown,  and  among  these  the 
icindei^arten  ia  a  pearl  of  great  price.  — Boston  Evening  Tran- 
■acript,  Jane  8,  1887. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion  and  MasBochnsetts  School  for  the  Blind,  which  took  place 
at  TremoDt  Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  proved  an  event  that 
blended  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  the  eduoational 
and  the  philanthropic  interests,  the  attendance  and  the  satisfac- 
tion manifested  in  witnessing  the  work  of  the  institution  being 
unsurpassed  by  any  that  has  preceded  it.  In  addition  to  the 
admirable  attractions  of  the  pn^ramme,  the  occasion  had  a 
peculiar  interest  as  being  the  first  in  which  exercises  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  were  given  by  pupils  from  the 
excellent  institution  which  bns  so  recently  been  founded  at  the 
Higlilauds  for  thb  special  class  of  training ;  and  those  who 
witnessed  them  were  ready  to  res[>ond  in  8yin|)at)iy,  if  not 
in  auticipatioD,  to  the  thought  of  a  permanent  endowment  fund 
to  carry  on  this  higli  outgrowth  of  New  Kngland  civilization.  — 
BoMtOH  Journal,  June  8. 

A  full  report  of  the  interesting  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  given  on  another  pi^e  of 
the  Traveller.  This  school  has  always  had  a  warm  jiliice  in  tlic 
hearts  of  the  peoi)lc  of  Boston  ;  and  evidence  waw  afforded  nt 
Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday  afternoon,  that  it  was  never  more 
deserved  than  at  the  present  time.  To  those  in  the  audience 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  tlic  school,  the  work  of 
jesterday  was  a  pleasant  revelation.  —  Boston  Evvninij  Tnivel- 
ler,  June  8. 
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Kind  people,  "  remember  the  blind !  '*  The  request  is  time!;,. 
an<]  1  hope  it  may  be  ht'tded  by  thotte  who  are  best  able  to  aid 
a  noble  work.  Tlic  Perkintt  InutltutioD  and  Maasauhusetta- 
School  for  the  UUnd  is  in  iiet'd  of  money.  Can  one  be  ohaii- 
table  in  a  more  worthy  ciiusc?  Here  is  good,  solid,  honest 
woi-k  being  done,  sincerely  and  with  no  blowing  of  trumpets  [ 
eiLi'iieBtly  and  witli  line  forgetfulncas  of  self.  Helpless  ]>eople 
tanght  how  to  hi-lp  tlieniselves ;  nnfoi-tnnates  smitten  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  dead  to  the  world  of  Iwanty,  being 
instructed  how  to  live  in  a  world  that  has  beeu  inrente<l  for- 
them.  1  regiet  the  sharp  edge  on  my  pen  on  this  occasion,  bot, 
fortunately,  the  topic  is  in  need  of  no  sentiment.  A  little 
money  expended  in  this  direction,  and  light  will  shine  on  the 
moist  sad  of  all  kinds  of  darkness.  Think  of  this,  good  people, 
before  yuu  begin  your  summer  pi^riinages  of  pleasure;  —  a 
few  dollars,  if  you  please,  towards  a  good  work.  Deny  your- 
selviw  a  few  cigars,  a  few  yards  of  lace,  a  few  bottles  of  wine, 
anil  allow  the  money  saved  to  drift  in  the  direction  of  this, 
charity.  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  see  better  after  you 
have  hi'lped  tJie  sightli'Ks  :  I  know  that  they  could  be  maile  the 
happier  by  your  self-denial.  President  Kliot  says  that  "to- 
place  Ihe  kiudergiuteii  on  a  (inn  footing,  a  ]>ermaneHt  fund  of 
one  liundred  tlioiiaanrl  dollars  is  necess.ary."  Here,  then,  is  a. 
broad  ojiportunitj'  for  philanthropy  that  prefers  profitable  action 
to  inai'tivc  sentimiiit:  that  instead  of  pretending,  does;  that 
values  ri'idixeil  ideids  aliove  mere  ostentntious  theorizing. 
Manhood  is  iippealin^  to  nianlioixl  without  fine  jthrases  and 
without  fiiwning  or  croucrhing.  It  is  not  turkey  and  minco  pie 
for  a  jail  full  of  eiiuiimdw,  nor  bouquets  for  a  condenuiedr 
nuirderer;  but  mouiy  for  honest,  helpless  people  who  are 
struggling  in  dai'kness  for  light.  The  appeal  is  less  for  charity 
tliiin  for  rigjit.  (lood  work  is  too  rare  to  languish  for  lack  of 
judifious  help.  Open  your  purses,  then,  good  people.  The 
ory  is  piitlietie:  "  Ucmember  the  blind!" — JSiilunhi}/ Evetiing 
Guzetle,  .June  U>. 
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Beal,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Beard,  Hon.  Alanson  W.,  Boston. 
Beekwith,  ^liss  A.  G.,  Providence 
Beckwith,  Mrs.  T.,  Providence. 
Beebe,  E.  Pierson,  Boston. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Billerica. 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Pi'eseott,  Boston. 
Binney,  William,  Providence. 


Black,  G.  N.,  BostoD. 

Blake,  James  H.,  Boston. 

Blanchard,  G.  D.  B.,  Maiden. 

Boardman.Miss  Cornelia  B.,Bo3tOD. 

Boum,  Hon.  A.  O.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Bouvfi,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 

Bowditijli,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Boston. 

Bowditch,  Dr.  H.P.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Bowdltch,  J.  I ,  Boston. 

Bowditeh,  Mrs,  J.  I.,  Boston. 

Brackett,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 

Brackelt,  Miss  Nancj',  Boston. 

Bradlee,  F.  II.,  Boston. 

Bradlee,  Mis»  Helen  C,  Boston. 

Brewer,  Cjrus,  Boston. 

Brewster,  Osmyn,  Boston, 

Brimmer,  Hon.  Martin,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Mrs.  Martin,  Boston. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  W.,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Frant-is,  Boston. 

BiTjoks,  Mrs.  Franttis,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Mrs,  F.  A.,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Geo.  W.,  Charlostown. 

Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Phillijis,  Boston. 

Brooks,  .Shejilieril,  lk)ston. 

Brown,  B.  F.,  Boston. 

Brown,  John  A.,  Providence. 

Bi-own,  Mrs.  John  C,  Providence. 

Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 

Bullard,  W.  S.,  Boston, 

Bullock,  Miss  Julia,  Providence. 

Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Bundy,  James  J.,  Providence. 

BuiTtett,  Joseph,  Boston. 

Biimharo,  T.  O.  H.,  Boston. 

Bum  ham,  William  A.,  Boston. 

Burton,  J.  W.,  M,D.,  Flushing, 
N,  Y, 

Cabot,  W.  C,  Boston. 

Caliender,  Walter,  Providence. 

Carey,  The  Misses,  Cambridge. 

Carpenter,  Charles  E,,  Providence. 

Carter,  Mre.  Helen  B  ,  West  New- 


Cary,  Miss  A.  P.,  Boston. 
Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G.,  Boston. 
Caiy,  Mrs.  W,  F,,  Boston. 
Cass,  Mrs,  D.  S.,  Boston. 
Case,  Mrs,  Laura  L.,  Boston. 
Center,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 
Chandler,  P.  \V.,  Boston. 
Chaee,.)ames  H..  Valley  FaBs.R.I. 
Chace,  Hon,  Jonathan, Valley  Falls, 

R.  I. 
Chadwiek,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Boston. 
Chamberlin,  E.  D ,  Boston. 
Chapin,  E,  P.,  Providence, 
Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Melrose. 
Cheever,  Miss  A.  M.,  Boston. 
Cheever,  I>r.  David  W.,  Boston. 
Cheever,  Miss  M.  E,,  Boston. 
Cheeney,  Benjamin  P.,  Boston. 
Chickering,  George  U.,  Boston. 
Chiekering,   Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Joy 

Mills,  Pa. 
Claflin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 
Clapp,  William  W.,  Boston. 
riiirkc.Mrs.Jas.  Freeman, Boston. 
Clarke,  James  W.,  Boston. 
Clement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 
Co.ates,  James,  Providence. 
Cobb,  Mi-s.  Freeman,  Boston. 
Cobb,  Samuel  C.,  Boston. 
t:obb,  Samuel  T.,  Boston. 
Cochi-ane,  Alexaiidur,  Boston. 
ColHn,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Boston. 
Colt,  Samuel  P.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Comstock,  Andrew,  Providence. 
Coolidgc,  Dr.  A.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,.T.R,,  Boston, 
CooIidgB,  Mrs  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolldge,  J.  Teraiiloman,  Boston. 
Coolidge,    Mrs.    J.    Temple  man, 

Boston. 
Coolidge,  T,  Jefferson,  Boston. 
Getting,  C.U,  Boston. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  U.  H„  Boston. 
Croft,  Mrs.  Carrie  A.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  William  S.,  Boston. 
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Cruft,  Miss  Annah  P.,  Boston. 
Cruft,  Miss  llan-iet  O.,  Boston. 

Cumniings,  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Port- 
land, Maine. 
Cummings,  Charles  A.,  Boston. 

Cumniings,  lion.  John,  Wobum. 

Curtis,  C.  A.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  George  S.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Boston. 

Dalton,  C.  II.,  Boston. 

Dalton,  Mi-s.  C.  II.,  Boston. 

Darling, Cortes  A.,  Providence, R. I. 

Darling,  lion.  L.  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Davis,  Miss  A.  W.,  Boston. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Nancy  S.,  Fitchburg. 

Day,  Daniel  E.,  Providence. 

Dean,  Hon.  Benjamin,  South  Boston. 

Devens,  Kev.  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 

Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Boston. 

Dinsmoor,  George  R.,  Keene,  N.  II. 

Dow,  Mrs.  Moses  A.,  Boston. 

Durant,  William,  Boston. 

Dwiglit,  John  S.,  Boston. 

Eaton,  W.  S.,  Boston. 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  Boston. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe,  Boston. 

Emery,  Francis  F.,  Boston. 

Emory,  Is:iac,  Boston. 

Emmons,  J.  L.,  Boston. 

Emmons,  Mrs.  Nath'l  11 ,  Boston. 

English,  James  E.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Endicott,  Henry,  Boston. 

Endicott,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Beverly. 

Endicott,  William,  .Jr.,  Boston. 

Ern.st,  C.  W.,  Boston. 

Farnam,  i\Irs.  Ann  S.,  New  Haven. 

Faulkner,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 

Fay,  II.  H.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Mrs.  11.  11.,  Boston. 

Fav,  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Mi.^s  S.  M.,  Boston. 

Fcrgu.son,  Mrs.  C.  II.,  Dorchester. 

Ferris,  M.  C.,  Boston. 

Field,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.,  Monson. 

Fisk,  Rev.  Photius,  Boston. 


Fiske,  J.  N.,  Boston. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Boston. 

Flint,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 

Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Forbes,  John  M.,  Milton. 

Forbes,  R.  Bennett,  Milton. 

Foster,  F.  C,  Boston. 

Foster,  John,  Boston. 

Freeman,  Miss  Hattie  E.,  Boston. 

French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 

Frothingham,  A.  T.,  Boston. 

Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen,  Boston. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Frederick,  Mil- 
ton.   • 

Frothingham,  Octavius  B.,  Boston. 

Gaffield,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Galloupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 

Gammell,  Prof.  Wm.,  Providence. 

Gammell,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Pi'ovidence. 

Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Boston. 

George,  Charles  H.,  Providence. 

Gill,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  Boston. 

Gill,  Mrs.  ;Mary  E.,  Boston. 

Glidden,  W\  T.,  Boston. 

Glover,  A.,  Boston. 

Glover,  Miss  Augusta,  Boston. 

Glover,  Miss  Caroline  L.,  Boston. 

Glover,  J.  B.,  Boston. 

Goddard,  Benjamin,  Brookline. 

Goddard,  Miss  Matilda,  Boston. 

Goddard,  Miss  Rebecca,  Boston. 

Goddard,  T.  P.  I.,  Providence. 

Goddard,  William,  Providence. 

Goff,  Darius,  Pawtucjket,  R.  I. 

Goff,  Darius  L.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Goff,  Lyman  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Goodnow,  Mrs.  Lucie  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

(loodwin,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Ellen,  New  York  City. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  Boston. 

Greene,  Edward  A.,  Providence. 

Greene,  S.  II.,  River  Point,  R.  L 
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Greeoleaf,  Mrs.  Jas.  E ,  Cliarles- 

Grilfin,  S.  B.,  Spriogfield. 

Grover,  William  0„  Boston. 

Grover,  Mrs.  William  0.,  Boston. 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E„  Boston. 

Hale,  George  S.,  Boston. 

Hall,  J.  U.,  Bosion. 

Hall,  Miss  L.  E,,  Hanover. 
•  Hall,  Mrs,  L.  M..  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  MiDna  B.,  Longwood. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Martin  L,.  Boston. 

Harwood,  George  S.,  Boston, 

Haskell,  Edwin  B,,  Aubui-ndale. 

Haven,  Miss  C'hitrlotle  M,,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Haven,  Miss  Eliza  A,,  Purtsmoutb, 
N.  II. 

Haj-ward,lIon.  Wm.S.,l'rovidence. 

Hazard,  Uowland,  Providence. 

Head,  C^barles,  Boston. 

Heard,  J.  T.,  M.U.,  Boston. 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Phebe  A,,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Hemenway,  Mrs..  A.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Herford,  Kev.  Brooke,  IJosion. 

Higginson,  George,  Boston. 

Higginson,  Henry  Lc-e,  Boston. 

Hill,  Dt.  a.  S  ,  Somerville. 

Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Herbert  E.,  Boston. 

Hill.  J.  E.  It.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providenee. 

Hilton,  William,  Boston. 

Hodges,  Dr.  K.  M.,  Boston. 

Hodgkins,  Frank  E.,  Somen-ille. 

Hodgkins,  William  U.,  Boston. 

Hogg,  Jc)hn,  Boston. 

Holmes,  Joim  H.,  Boston. 

Hooper,  E.  W.,  Boston. 

Ho])pin,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Providence. 

Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 

Howai-d,  Hon.  A.  C,  Boston. 

Howard,  Mrs.  C'bas.  W.,  California. 

Howard,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 


Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 
Howes,  Miss  E,,  Boston. 
Howland,  Zcnas  C,  Boston. 
Houghton,  Hon.  II.  O.,  Cambridge. 
Humphrey,  Benjamin,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Inches,  H.  B.,  Boston. 
Ives,  Mrs.  Anna  A.,  Providence. 
Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Mi-s.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston. 
Jackson,  I*atrick  T,,  Boston. 
Jackson,    Patrick    T.,    Jr.,    Cam. 

bridge. 
Jackson,  Mrs,  Sarah.  Boston, 
James,  Mrs.  Clilhei'oe  Dean,  South 

Boston. 
James,  Mrs,  Julia  B,  H,,  Boston, 
Johnson,  Samuel,  Boston, 
Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M,,  Boston. 
Jordan,  Mrs,  E,  U,,  Boston. 
Joy,  Mrs,  Charles  H,,  Boston. 
Kasson,  Bev.  F.  II.,  Boston. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston. 
Kendall,  O.  S,,  Boston. 
Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M,,  Boston. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Uavid  P.,  Boston, 
Kimball,  Mrs,  M,  Day,  Boston, 
Kinsley,  E,  W,,  Boston. 
Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  Dcdham. 
Lajig,  B.  J,,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  Boston. 
I,.awren<-e,Mrs.  Amos  A,, Brookline, 
Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  William,  Cambridge. 
Lee,  Henry,  Boston. 
Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Ilingham. 
Linzee,  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Linzee,  Miss  Susan  I.,  Boston. 
Lippitt,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Littell,  Miss  8.  G.,  Brookline. 
Little,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Littlefield,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Pawtucket. 
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Littlefield,  D.  G.,  Pawtucket. 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Ilenrv  C,  Boston. 
Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Loring,  Mrs.  Susie  J.,  Boston. 
Loring,  Mrs.  W.  Caleb,  Boston. 
Lothrop,  »Iolin,  Auburndale. 
Lovett,  George  L.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Lowell,  ^liss  Amy,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  A.  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  »Iolin,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  George  H.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
J>yman,  Theodore,  Brookline. 
^McAuslan,  cJohn,  l*rovidence. 
Mack,  1  homas,  Boston. 
Mackay,   ^irs.  Frances   M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Macullar,  Addison,  Boston. 
Marcy,  Fred  1.,  Providence. 
Mars  ton,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  E  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 
Mason,  L  B.,  Providence, 
^iatthews.  Miss  Alice,  Boston, 
^latthews,  Miss  Annie  B.,  Boston. 
May,  F.  W.  (i.,  Dorchester. 
McCloy,  J.  A.,  Providence. 
Means,  Uev.  J.  IL,  D.D.,  Dorchester. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Caroline,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston, 
^lerriam,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
^leiTiam,  Mrs.  1).,  Boston. 
Metcalf,  Jesse,  Providence. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  (ieorgc  von  L.,  Boston. 
Miuot,  Francis,  M.I).,  Boston. 
Minot,  .Mrs.  (J.  K.,  Boston. 
Minot,  The  Misses,  Boston. 
Minot,  William,  Boston. 


Mixter,  Miss  Madclaine  C,  Boston. 

^lontgomery,  William,  Boston. 

^lorrill,  Charles  J.,  Boston. 

Morse,  Miss  Margaret  F.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

I^Iorse,  S.  T.,  Boston. 

Morton,  Edwin,  Boston. 

^Motley,  Edward,  Boston. 

Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C,  Boston. 

Neal,  George  B.,  Boston. 

Nevins,  David,  Boston. 

Nichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston. 

Nichols,  R.  C,  Boston. 

Nickerson,  Andrew,  Boston. 

Nickerson,  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Nickerson,  Miss  Priscilla,  Boston. 

Nickerson,  S.  D.,  Boston. 

Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  Boston. 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Koyes,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 

Ober,  Louis  P.,  Boston. 

O'Reilly,  John  Boyle,  Boston. 

Osgood,  John  Felt,  Boston. 

Osborn,  John  T.,  Boston. 

Owen,  George,  Providence. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Julia  B.,  Boston. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Boston. 

Palfnjy,  J.  C,  Boston. 

Palmer,  John  S.,  Providence. 

Parker,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Boston. 

Parker,  E.  Francis,  Boston. 

Parker,  Henry  G.,  Boston. 

Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 

Parkinson,  John,  Boston. 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 

Parkman,  Francis,  Boston. 

Parkmau,  George  F.,  Boston. 

Parkman,  John,  Boston. 

Parsons,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 

Pay  son,  8.  R.,  Boston. 

Pcabody,  Rev.  A.  P.,  D.D.,   Cam- 
bridge. 

Pcabody,  F.  IL,  Boston. 

Peabody,  O.  W.,  Milton. 

Pcabody,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  Brook- 
line. 
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Peabody.  S.  E.,  Boston. 
Peairson,  Mias  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Peirce,  Ruv.  Bradford    K.,  D.D., 

Perkins,  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  iirs.  C.  E,,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Edwnni>r.,Janiaii.-a  Plain. 
Perkins.  Mrs.  Richonl,  Boston. 
Peters,  Edward  1).,  Boston. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  Jr.  Boston. 
Pickmun.  Mrs.  D,  L.,  Boston. 
PiokiDiin,  \V.  I).,  Boston. 
Pic-kinan,  Mrs.  W.  U..  Boston 
Pierce,  Hon.  H.  L.,  Boston. 
Pierson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Windsor, 

Potter,  Is:iiic  M.,  Providenco. 
Potter.  Sim.  Sarah,  Providence. 
Pratt,  KUiott  W.,  Boston. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Sarah  M,,  Boston. 
Prendergrast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Preston,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Quincy,  George  Henry,  Boston. 
Rantonl,  Miss  Hannah  L..  Beverly. 
Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 
Reynolds,  Miss  Amy  H.,  Boston. 
Reynolds,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Rice,  lion,  A.  II,,  Boston. 
Rice,  Fitz  James,  Providence. 
Riphards.Mrs.  Cornelia  U'.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Miss  Elisc,  Boston. 
Btcliardson,  John,  Boston. 
Richardson,  Jlrs.  M.  R.,  Boston. 
Richardson,    William     L.,    M.D„ 

Boston. 
Bobbins,  R,  E.,  Boston. 
Robeson,  W.  R.,  Boston. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rodman,  S,  W.,  Boston. 
Rodoeanachi,  ,1.  M.,  Boston.) 
Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Jacob  C,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Boston. 
Ropes,  >T.  C,  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  S-,  Jamaica  Plain. 


Roteh,  Miss  Anne  L.,  Bo.ston. 
Rot<;Ii,  Mrs.  Benjamin  B.,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Miss  Editli,  Boston.  ' 
Knssell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,   Mrs.   Henry    G.,   Provf- 

Russell,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
SaltonstatI,  Henrj-,  Boston. 
Saltonstal],  Hon,  Levcrett,  Newton. 
Saltonstall.  Mrs.  Wra.  G.,  Boston. 
Sampson,  George,  Boston. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  t'oncord. 
Sayles,  F,  C,  Pawtueket,  R.  I. 
Sayles.  W.  P.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Schlesinger,  Barthold,  Boston. 
Schlesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Seai-9,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Scars,  F.  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs,  K.  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 
Scars,  W.T.,Baston. 
Sharpe,  L.,  Providence. 
Shaw,  Kirs.  G.  Ilowlaod,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  8,,  Boston, 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Providence. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P,,  Providence. 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  John  H.,Now  York 

City. 
Sherwood,  W.  II.,  Boston. 
Shimmin,  C.  F.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Wa,shington. 
Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 
Silsbee,  Mrs,  M.  C.  D.,  Boston. 
Simpkins,    Sirs.    Jolm,    Jamaica 

Plain. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence, 
Snclling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Spaulding.  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  F,  P.,  Boston. 
{  Spragne,  S.  S.,  Providence. 
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Stanwood,  Edward,  Rrookline. 
Steams,  Charles  II.,  Brookliuo. 
Steere,  Henry  J.,  Providence. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Robert,  Boston. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Tag^rd,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  ^Irs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  North 

Billerica. 
Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Boston. 
Tappan,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Tarbell,  George  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Temple,  Thomas  F.,  Boston. 
Thaxter.  Joseph  B.,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G..  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  (reorge  A.,  Cincinnati 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Boston. 
Thomas,  II.  H  ,  Providence. 
Thomas,  Capt.  J.  B,,  Boston. 
Thorndiko,  Mrs.  Delia  1).,  Boston. 
Thorndike,  S.  Lothrop.  Cambridge. 
Thurston,  Bcnj.  F.,  Providence. 
Ticknor,  Miss  A.  E.,  Boston. 
Tilden,  Mrs.  !M.  Louise,  Milton. 
Tilton,  :Mrs.  W.  S.,  Boston. 
Tingley,  S.  JI.,  Providence. 
Tolman,  Joseph  C,  Hanover. 
Torre}',  Miss  A  I).,  Boston. 
Townsend,  Miss  SopliiaT.,  Boston. 
Troup,  John  E.,  Providence. 
Turner,  Miss  Abbv  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Ellen  J.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Provi<lenee. 
Turner,  Royal  \V.,  Randolph. 
Underwood,  F.  II.,  Boston. 
Upton,  (Jeorge  B.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henrv,  New  York. 
Wainwright,  Mi.ss  B.  P.,  Boston. 
Wales,  (Icorge  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Marv  Anne,  Boston. 


Ward,  Rev.  Julius  II.,  Boston. 

Warden,  Erskine,  W^altham. 

Ware,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Boston. 

W^are,  Miss  M.  L.,  Boston. 

Warren,  J.  G.,  Providence. 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  Boston. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 

Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester. 

Waters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.,  Boston. 

Waterston,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Boston. 

Watson,  Miss  E.  S.,  Weymouth. 

Webster,  Mrs.  John  G.,  Boston. 

Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 

Welch,  E.  R.,  Boston. 

Weld,  Otis  E.,  Boston. 

Weld,  R.  H.,  Boston. 

Weld,  Mi's.  W.  F.,  Philadelphia. 

Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 

Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 

Wheeler,  Nathaniel,  Bridge  water, 
Conn. 

W^heelock,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 

Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 

Wheelwright,  John  W\,  Boston. 

White,  B.  C,  Boston. 

White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 

White,  Charles  T.,  Boston. 

White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 

Wliite,  Joseph  A.,  Frainingham. 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mar}',  Charles- 
town. 

Whitford,  George  W.,  Providence. 

Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont. 

Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  H.  A.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  II.  M.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Miss,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  Boston. 

Whit  well,  S.  Horatio,  Boston. 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  Boston. 

Wiggles  worth.  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 

Wiggles  worth,  Edward,  M.  D.,  Bos- 
ton. 
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Wiggles  worth,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Wightman,  W.  B.,  ProYidenee. 
Williama,  George  W.  A.,  Boston. 
WOson,  Mrs.  Maria  Gill,  Newton- 

Winslow,  Mra.  George,  RoTbury. 
Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  j^Irs.  Robert  C,  Bostoa. 


Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 
Woloott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Woleott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Roger,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Wortbington,  Roland,  Roxbuiy. 
Young,  Alexander,  Boston. 
Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THB 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPOEATION. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  10,  1888. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
siininioned,  was  held  today  at  the  institution,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presented  the  report  of 
the  trustees,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  that  of  the  director  and 
the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
persons  were  unanimously  elected :  — 

PrcsidcfU — Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 
Vice-President  —  John  Cuniminsfs. 
Treasurer —  Edward  Jackson. 
Secretary  —  M.  Anagnos. 
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Trustees — William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  M.D.,  Andrew  F.  Peabody,  D  U.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Hemy 
S.  Russell,  S.  Lothrop  Thomdike  and  George  W.  Wales. 

The  following  persons  were  afterwards  added 
to  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  by  a 
unanimous  vote:  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham,  Alexander 
Young,  John  H.  Holmes,  Rev.  George  W.  Brooks, 
George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Frank  E.  Hodgkins, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Hill  and  Erskine  "Warden. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in 
attendance  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests,  to 
visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school  and 
inspect  the  premises. 

M.  ACTAGNOS, 
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RBPOKT  OF  TUB  TRUSTEES. 


PBRKIN*  ISSTTTl'TrON  AND   MASgACUt'tKTTt  SCHOOL  TOa  THB  BlRCV, 

SocTU  Boston,  Oct.  3,  I8BB. 
TO  TBE  MEMBERS  OF  TEE  CORPORATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies: — "We  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  commonwealth,  the  fifty-seventh 
annual  report  of  the  institution  under  our  charge 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1888. 

For  fuller  details  you  will  look,  of  course,  to 
the  more  copious  rei>ort,  hereto  appended,  of  the 
director. 

1.  The  quarterly  reports  of  the  director,  con- 
finned  by  the  personal  obser^'ations  of  the  members 
of  this  board,  present  a  veiy  satisfactory  record  of 
the  life,  the  education,  and  the  whole  work  of  the 
institution  during  the  past  year. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  its  various 
departments  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  214, 
against  200  last  year,  and  180  a  year  before  that. 
Of  the  214,  27  belonged  to  the  kindergarten  for 
little  sightless  children  at  Jamaica  Plain,  168  to 
the  school  proper  at  South  Boston,  and  19  to  the 
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workshop  for  adults.  These  are  the  numbers  after 
allowing  for  26  who  were  discharged  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion at  the  reopening  of  the  school  in  September 
has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  so  that  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  find  donnitory  room  for  all ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  at  the  kindergarten,  whose  single 
building  already  overflows,  so  that  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  have  had  to  be  transferred 
to  the  buildings  at  South  Boston. 

The  health  of  the  household  has  not  been  so 
good  as  usual.  For  particulars  we  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  director. 

2.    The  School. 

This  is  the  central  interest  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  whole  evidence  of  the  director  and 
the  teachers,  and  all  the  personal  inspection  which 
the  members  of  this  board  have  been  able  to  make, 
warrant  us  in  saying,  that  the  education  in  all  its 
departments  —  physical,  intellectual,  sesthetical, 
moral,  practical  —  has  been  more  than  kept  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
scheme  has  been  broad  and  many-sided,  constitut- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  "  a  sort  of 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  gymnasium,  pre- 
paratory to  the  great  struggle  in  the  arena  of 
life,"  —  a  struggle  which  has  peculiar  difficulties 
for  yoimg  aspirants  deprived  of  sight,  and  which 
demands  all  possible  furtherance  of  sympathy,  and 
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all  enlightened  means  and  processes  of  culture. 
The  education  is  progressive,  and  does  not  run 
in  nits  of  habit  and  tradition.  The  teachers,  from 
the  director  down,  have  their  eyes  watchfully  open 
to  all  new  lights,  which  really  are  lights,  and  they 
are  eager  to  adopt  all  tnie  improvements.  Subject 
to  the  controlling  thought  and  method  of  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  the  teachers  are  free  to  exercise 
their  own  invention,  and  consult  their  own  common 
sense,  their  individuality  of  method  and  of  influ- 
ence. And,  to  any  one  who  visits  the  class-rooms, 
it  is  always  interesting  and  inspiring  to  remark 
the  zeal,  the  enthusiasm,  the  kindness  and  patience, 
with  which  these  teachers  make  their  work  attrac- 
tive to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  pupils. 

Physical  training  receives  more  and  more  care- 
ful attention  here,  as  its  importance  becomes  more 
appreciated,  and  its  methods  —  its  science,  we  may 
say  —  more  understood.  The  clear  and  earnest, 
and  indeed  the  learned  manner,  in  which  the  vital 
importance  of  this  subject  is  set  forth  in  the  last 
year's  annual  report  of  the  director,  including  an 
abstract  of  the  whole  history  of  the  treatment,  or 
nialtfcatmcnt,  which  the  human  body  has  under- 
gone in  the  alleged  interests  of  the  soul,  prompts 
us  to  ask  every  one  to  read  it. 

In  the  intellectual  department,  in  reading,  from 
the  raised  type  and  from  the  Braille;  in  spelling, 
writing  and  reciting,  and  in  the  forming  habits  of 
distinct  emmciation  and  agreeable,  persuasive  and 
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yet  unaffected  utterance ;  in  mental  arithmetic  and 
geography  (bi'anches  in  which  these  pupils  liave  for 
years  peculiarly  excelled);  in  algebra;  in  natural 
history,  which,  with  them,  is  entirely  object  teach- 
ing; and  in  higher  branches  like  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  history,  literature  and  science,  to  which 
small  classes  of  the  more  advanced  ones  give  con- 
siderable time,  —  the  work  is  faithful  on  the  part 
of  teacher  and  scholar.  All  that  could  be  said  of 
it  a  year  ago  can  be  said  now,  and  even  more,  for 
there  is  always  progress. 

Music  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  this 
seven  years'  course  of  education.  Here,  too,  we 
must  report  a  steady,  uniform  improvement.  The 
musical  director,  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  with  no 
aid  from  his  eyes,  but  seconded  by  able,  faithful 
teachers  and  by  seeing  music  readers,  still  keeps 
up  the  standard  of  attainment  in  chorus  and  solo 
singing;  in  pianoforte  and  organ  playing;  in 
correct,  tuneful,  tasteful  execution  of  popular  and 
sometimes  classical  selections  by  the  well-filled 
band  of  reed  and  brass  instruments  (think  of  the 
■  patience  it  must  cost  to  teach  them  all  their  parts, 
mostly  by  dictation,  and  the  wonderful  amount  and 
accuracy  of  memory  in  those  who  learn  them  I) ; 
in  musical  theory  also ;  in  the  practice  and  analysis 
of  harmony,  not  stopping  short  of  counterpoint, 
for  their  induction  into  the  mysteries  of  which  they 
have  for  more  than  a  year  past  had  such  material 
to  read  and  analyze  and  play  and  sing  as  some  of 
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haimony  of  Bach,  —  an  inestimable  advantage  to 
them,  both  as  accustoming  them  to  the  purest 
models  of  artistic,  tenderly  expressive  contrapun- 
tal haiTttony,  and  as  endowing  them  with  the 
means  of  inexhaustible  social  and  religious  edifi- 
cation by  participating  together  in  such  high  and 
perfect  music.  This  ideal,  to  be  sure,  has  been 
only  partially  and  quite  imperfectly  realized.  The 
experiment  is  in  its  infancy.  Certain  practical 
difficulties,  involving  other  aspects  of  the  general 
education,  make  it,  as  yet,  impossible  for  any  fre- 
quent practice  of  the  chorals  by  the  four  classes 
of  voices  all  together  in  full  harmony.  Sopranos 
with  altos,  tenors  with  basses,  learn  and  practice 
their  parts  separately,  eking  out  the  otiier  half  of 
the  harmony  by  the  pianoforte,  which  of  courae 
falls  far  short  of  the  ultimate  intention;  and  all 
other  kinds  of  four-part  singing  suffer  under  the 
same  unfortunate  embargo.  But  these  chorals  also 
form  good  matter  for  the  band.  With  the  four 
parts  well  distributed  among  the  various  instru- 
ments, they  constitute  some  of  their  most  noble, 
beautiful,  uplifting  and  inspiring  performances. 

The  nimibcr  of  pupils  who  received  musical 
instruction  during  tlic  past  year  was  one  himdred 
and  thirteen.  Of  these,  eighty-eight  studied  the 
pianoforte ;  ten,  the  cabinet  and  pipe  organs ;  six, 
the  violin;  eight,  the  clarinet;  one,  the  flute;  nine- 
teen, the  various  brass  instruments;  thirteen,  the 
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history  of  music;  thirty-eight  (divided  into  four 
separate  classes)  studied  harmony;  eighty-four 
practised  singing  in  classes,  of  which  there  are 
five;  and  twenty-five  received  private  lessons  in 
vocal  training.  Of  the  eighty-eight  who  began 
to  take  pianoforte  lessons,  twelve  discontinued 
them,  after  a  fair  and  carefid  examination,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  talent. 

Among  the  studies  and  the  remunerative  indus- 
tries of  the  institution,  the  tuning  of  pianos  has 
been  practised  with  remarkable  success.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Smith,  the  able  and  devoted  head  of  that  de- 
partment, with  Mr.  G.  E.  Hart  and  a  corps  of 
well-tried  practical  tuners,  continue  not  only  to 
be  reengaged  for  the  tuning  and  regulating  of 
all  the  pianos  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  but 
to  give  unfailing  satisfaction  in  numerous  families, 
which  have  for  years  depended  on  their  skill  and 
faithful  care. 

This  scheme  of  education,  already  large  and 
many-sided,  would  not  be  complete  without  indus- 
trial training,  whereby  every  pupil,  boy  or  girl, 
may  go  out  into  the  world  armed  for  self-support 
by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  some  branch  of 
manual* industry.  And  this  has  been  provided  for 
from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  school. 
There  is  a  workshop  for  the  boys,  in  which  the 
usual  mechanic  arts  are  taught,  and  with  success, 
under  the  direction  of  work-master  John  H. 
Wright.     Special  attention  is  paid  to  upholstery, 
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with  the  details  of  which  our  assistant  work- 
master,  Mr.  E.  C.  Howard,  has  become  very 
familiar.  The  workrooms  for  the  girls  are  as 
attractive  as  ever,  offering  a  scene  of  lively, 
varied,  cheerful,  useful,  tasteful  activity.  Their 
fine  condition  is  mainly  due  to  the  unremitting 
efforts  and  exquisite  tact  of  the  principal  in- 
structress and  chief  organizer.  Miss  Abby  J. 
Dillingham,  whose  feeble  health,  unfortunately, 
compelled  her  to  ask  relief  from  her  duties  for 
one  year;  but  she  has  returned  to  her  post  with 
improved  health.  In  these  rooms  many  of  the 
girls  have  become  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  needle, 
as  well  as  in  the  manipulation  of  sewing  and 
knitting  machines.  In  some  kinds  of  sewing, 
knitting  and  crocheting  they  surpass  the  majority 
of  seeing  workers.  They  excel  in  several  kinds 
of  handiwork  requiring  taste  as  well  as  skill. 
Nor  is  domestic  labor  neglected.  They  take 
their  turns  in  doing  the  lighter  household  work, 
and  will  be  able  to  do  their  part  towards  making 
homes  comfortable  and  neat  and  pleasant. 

3.    Commencement  Exercises. 

These  were  held,  according  to  the'  annual 
custom  for  the  last  seven  years,  on  Thursday 
aftornoonj  June  7,  in  the  great  hall  of  Tremont 
Tem})le,  more  ovei'flowed  than  ever  by  the  eager 
multitudes  that  sought  admission. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  there  were  no  grad- 
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nates  this  year,  no  pupil  being  yet  prepared.  This 
fact  must  not  be  thought  to  contradict  or  in  any 
way  deduct  from  the  credit  we  have  just  been 
giving  to  the  school.  It  arose  simply  from  some 
reconstruction  of  the  curricidum,  with  the  addition 
of  new  studies,  making  it  impossible  for  any  to 
complete  the  course  in  season.  But  the  exercises 
were  as  significant,  as  varied,  and  as  interesting 
and  impressive  as  they  always  have  been.  The 
president  of  the  corporation,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
presided,  and  an  earnest  opening  address  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D. 
As  a  prelude  on  the  organ,  a  fugue  of  Bach  was 
played  by  Christopher  A.  Rowland.  After  the 
address,  a  popular  overture  was  played  by  the 
band  of  the  institution,  never  before  so  well 
equipped  with  clarinets,  flute,  cornets  and  all  the 
usual  instruments  of  brass,  and  never  more  ac- 
curate in  intonation  and  in  execution,  while 
showing  a  considerable  gain  in  taste  and  good 
expression.  A  class  of  boys  were  very  quick 
and  sure  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  mental 
arithmetic.  Then  came  reading  from  the  raised 
type  by  the  touch  by  two  of  the  younger  girls, 
who  proved  themselves  remarkably  proficient; 
the  clear,  pleasant  voice  and  just  accent  with 
which  they  read  it  out  were  no  less  commendable 
than  the  sure,  quick  motion  of  their  fingers  pick- 
ing up  the  words.  In  the  absence  of  the  little 
children  of  the   kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
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on  account  of  the  recent  illness  there,  this  reading 
exercise  was  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of 
that  second  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Keller,  eight 
years  old,  frbm  Alabama,  —  a  child  of  remarkable 
talent,  whose  rapid  progress  m  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  command  of  language  during 
the  year  and  a  half  that  she  has  been  under  the 
wise,  affectionate  and  patient  training  of  Miss 
Anna  M.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
accomplished  graduates  of  our  institution,  has 
been  simply  marvellous.  On  thii^  occasion  she 
read  with  the  left  hand,  rapidly  and  easily,  a 
little  story  from  the  raised  type,  telling  it  at  the 
same  time  with  her  right  hand  through  the  finger 
alphabet  to  her  teacher,  who  interpreted  to  the 
amazed,  delighted  audience.  The  ways  of  the 
child  were  so  attractive  and  so  unaffected,  she 
was  so  happy  and  enthusiastic  in  the  acquisition 
of  each  new  thought  or  image,  so  eager  to  learn 
more,  almost  acting  the  whole  story  out  with  an 
electric  play  of  gestures  and  of  features,  an  un- 
conscious eloquence  of  the  whole  body,  that  she 
seemed  inspired.  There  was  a  grace  and  fasci- 
nation in  her  every  movement.  Life  and  the 
knowledge  of  new  things,  new  thoughts,  new 
people,  seemed  an  insatiable  delight  to  her.  Her 
mental  activity  is  untiring.  Throughout  the  live- 
long day  she  seeks,  she  learns,  and  she  enjoys. 
And  her  nature  is  most  affectionate;  she  remem- 
bers  and    she    loves    every  one   who    has   taken 
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friendly  notice  of  her,  showing  the  most  devoted 
fondness  for  her  teachers  and  her  nearest  friends. 
Of  course  the  whole  great  audience  were  moved 
to  deepest  sympathy,  and  wholly  captivated  by 
so  rare  a  child. 

After  a  nice  performance  of  Bach's  first  pre- 
lude, arranged  as  a  trio  for  violin,  alto-hom  and 
piano,  by  C.  W.  Holmes,  H.  E.  Mozealous  and 
H.  W.  Miles,  an  exercise  in  geography  with  dis- 
sected maps  showed  remarkable  proficiency  in 
J.  S.  Davis,  W.  A.  Messer  and  F.  J.  Muldoon. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  by  the  girls  and  by 
the  small  boys,  both  tastefully  and  fitly  imi- 
formed,  and  the  military  drill  of  older  boys, 
under  the  exacting  discipline  of  their  "colonel," 
J.  H.  Wright,  formed  a  spectacle  well  worth 
witnessing.  It  was  followed  by  a  female  chorus, 
Eichbcrg's  "To  thee,  O  Country,''  sung  with 
sweet  voices,  tuneful  and  expressive.  And  then 
came  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  little 
kindergarten  children  (those  at  the  parent  school, 
South  Boston)  model  objects,  illustrating  chosen 
subjects,  in  clay.  This  time  they  chose  "The 
Bee  and  its  Work"  for  their  subject;  and  very 
curious,  individual  and  apt,  sometimes  humorous, 
were  the  forms  they  produced ;  and  quaintly  naive, 
at  once  shy  and  confident,  their  hurried  vivd  voce 
descriptions  each  one  of  his  or  her  work.  Helen 
Keller  bore  her  full  share  also  in  this  triumph, 
though  she  could  not  speak  except  through  her 
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teacher.  Wliile  this  plastic  work  was  going 
on,  remarks  on  the  kindergarten,  with  eloquent 
appeals  for  its  support,  were  addressed  to  the 
audience  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  the  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  W.  Brooke. 

A  song,  "  Queen  of  the  Earth,"  delivered  in  a 
fine,  rich  tenor  voice,  and  with  artistic,  cultivated 
style,  by  Lemuel  W.  Titus;  a  well-studied  exer- 
cise in  science  (a.  The  Sponge;  J.  A  typical 
plant)  was  oficred  by  a  class  of  girls;  and  the 
programme,  which  the  whole  audience  sat  through 
with  more  than  patient  interest,  was  concluded 
with  an  effective  singing,  in  full  chorus,  of  Men- 
delssohn's "May  Song.'' 

These  illustrations  must  have  convinced  all 
witnesses  of  the  high  standard,  steadily  main- 
tained, and  with  such  excellent  results,  in  the 
whole  education  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  This 
standard  will  inevitably  rise  to  a  yet  higher  point, 
the  fruits  will  be  much  finer,  when  the  new  kin- 
dergarten shall  have  had  a  few  years  longer  to 
become  fully  operative,  and  when  blind  chil- 
dren shall  be  sent  to  the  parent  school,  not  after 
being,  as  hitherto,  exposed  in  tender  years  to  sad 
neglect  and  all  perverting  influences,  but  properly 
nursed  and  trained  to  pure  and  wholesome  habits; 
their  young  faculties  developed;  their  minds  made 
receptive;  their  finer  sensibilities  ministered  to; 
their  innocent  affections  met;  and,  under  sympa- 
thetic, constant  care  and  teaching,  heart  and  mind 
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and  limbs  and  senses  kept  in  harmonious  play, 
and  their  young  lives  made  full  of  happiness  and 
loving  joy.  The  kindergarten,  give  it  a  fair 
chance,  wjll  send  another  set  of  pupils  to  the 
older  school,  prepared  by  healthy  early  habit  for 
studies  more  advanced.  The  Kindergarten, — 
we  come  now  to  that. 

4.    The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blend. 

A  beautiful  beginning  has  been  made;  a  pleas- 
ant domain  secured;  a  building,  —  the  nucleus 
for  future  buildings,  —  comfortable  and  admirably 
suited  for  its  uses,  completed,  paid  for,  and  now 
already  for  a  year  and  a  half  occupied  as  the 
happy  home  and  school  of  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, who  learn  to  read  and  play  and  sing  and 
exercise  the  senses  which  they  have  in  a  harmo- 
nious, healthy  way.  Poor  little  innocents  1  They 
felt  at  once  the  gracious  influences  of  the  place, 
as  well  as  of  the  kind,  noble  women  set  to  care  for 
them;  the  excellent  matron.  Miss  Isabel  Greeley, 
the  two  trained  kindergartners.  Miss  Fanny  L. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Davidson,  and  the 
assistant  matron.  Miss  Nettie  B.  Vose.  In  this 
happy  garden  the  young  plants  began  soon  to 
brighten  and  develop.  A  single  summer  showed 
great  physical  improvement  in  them  all.  They 
seemed  delighted  to  learn  through  object-lessons, 
and  their  schoolrooms  and  their  playrooms  were 
a  charming  scene  to  visitors.     The  spirit  of  the 
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place  was  irresistible,  bright,  busy,  loving  and 
progressive. 

The  school  began  in  May,  1887,  with  ten 
little  pupils,  —  seven  girls  and  tljree  boys. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  June  last,  there 
had  been  twenty-three  in  all.  The  only  draw- 
back was  the  invasion  of  scarlet  fever  (of  which 
a  full  account  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 
director),  with  the  death  of  one  very  promising 
little  boy.  At  present,  twenty-seven  children 
have  been  received;  the  building  has  accommo- 
dations for  only  thirty-two.  One  or  two  of  the 
most  advanced  have  had  to  be  transferred  to 
South  Boston,  and  there  are  still  more  applicants. 
Waiting  thus  their  turn,  they  are  losing  valuable 
time,  and,  in  most  instances,  remain  exposed  to 
pernicious  influences,  from  which  they  ought  to 
be  speedily  removed.  The  ei'ection  of  a  second 
building,  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  will  ere  long 
become  imperative.  But  where  are  the  funds  to 
come  from? 

That  "endowment  fmid  of  $100,000,''  which 
alone  will  supply  a  reliable  source  of  income  for 
the  support  of  the  kindergarten,  accumulates  but 
very  slowly.  Through  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  ladies  visiting  committee,  and  of  other 
friends  of  little  sightless  children,  about  one-third 
of  this  sum  has  been  contributed.  For  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  we  must  appeal  once  more  to 
the  philanthropic  public. 

The  members  of  the  ladies  visiting  committee 
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have  done  well  their  part  so  far,  and  do  not 
falter  yet.  They  have  taken  a  profound  interest 
in  their  work,  and  rendered  valuable  service  in 
many  ways.  They  have  visited  the  kindergarten 
regularly,  and  in  no  mere  perfunctory  manner. 
They  have  become  acquainted  with  the  pupils 
and  their  needs;  have  learned  to  know  them  and 
their  teachers;  have  aided  and  encouraged  both 
with  sympathy  and  good,  womanly  advice.  They 
have  made  several  appeals  to  the  public  in  their 
behalf,  —  a  public  which  has  not  yet  met  them 
half  way.  They  have  held  receptions,  not  with- 
out fruit.  They  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  blessed  with  benevolence  as  well 
as  wealth. 

Shall  the  appeal  fail?  Shall  a  work  so  incon- 
testably  good,  a  cause  so  sacred,  languish  for 
the  want  of  money?  Of  course,  it  would  be 
insulting  Providence  to  doubt  that  the  fund  will 
be  made  up  in  course  of  time.  But  we  need  it 
710W.  We  need  it,  that  the  helpless  little  ones 
presented  for  admission  may  not  plead  in  vain. 
"We  need  it  for  the  relief  and  freedom  from 
anxiety  of  our  director,  the  self-sacrificing  au- 
thor of  the  plan,  whose  whole  heart  is  in  it;  who 
has  racked  his  brain  and  strained  every  faculty 
day  and  night  in  shaping  and  maturing  it,  and 
has  expended  his  rare  powers  of  elucidation  and 
persuasion  in  getting  others  interested  in  it,  imtil 
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it  is  absolutely  due  to  him  that  all  who  have  the 
means  shall  see  to  it  that  this  foundation  shall 
no  longer  remain  uncompleted.  We  owe  it  to 
the  beautiful  idea  itself,  if  only  for  its  own  sake, 
to  a  new  movement  in  the  work  of  education, 
one  of  the  most  original,  most  interesting,  most 
beneficent  (so  far  as  it  has  yet  had  a  chance  to 
try  itself)  that  ever  sprang  up  among  teachers 
in  the  whole  history  of  education.  If  you  doubt 
it,  friend  of  humanity  in  this  most  philanthropic 
neighborhood,  —  at  all  events  reputed  such,  —  let 
us  beg  of  you  to  take  some  early  pleasant  day, 
when  you  can  do  nothing  better,  and  go  out  to 
Jamaica  Plain  and  pay  as  long  a  visit  as  you 
can  to  that  humble  but  attractive  kindergarten, 
now  only  in  its  infancy.  The  teachers  will  wel- 
come you  with  joy,  explaining  everything,  con- 
cealing nothing;  and  the  little  ones,  the  flowers 
of  this  living  garden,  most  certamly  will  win 
your  heart.  Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip,  you 
who  delight  in  doing  good  and  helping  a  good 
work.  What  worthier  can  you  find?  Object- 
teaching  is  the  best  kind  for  you,  too;  and 
when  you  see  the  school  in  operation,  —  the  first 
such  primary  school  for  sightless  children  in  the 
world,  —  you  will  own  that  its  great  usefulness 
is  already  fully  demonstrated,  and  that  its  im- 
portance as  the  first  round  in  the  ladder  of  edu- 
cation for  the  blind  is  shown  by  the  fruits  already 
obtained  through  its  ministrations. 


5.    Finances. 
In  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  presented  here- 
with, full  details  are  given  of  all  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  year,  which  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows :  — 

Cash  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1887,      ....      J3,028  47 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 

(including  collections  of  payable  notes),        .     160,4fi3  80 


$163,492  27 
Total  expenditures  and  invcBtmenta,  .  .      126,185  7o 


Balance, $37,3U6  52 

Fi'om  this  exhibit  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
finances  of  the  institution  have  boon  prudently 
managed,  and  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

By  will  of  the  late  Ann  Schofield,  the  institu- 
tion received  a  bequest  of  $2,CX)0,  and  also  an 
interest  in  the  estate  No.  47  Pinckney  street, 
upon  the  death  of  certain  relatives.  These  rela- 
tives desired  to  purchase  the  interest,  and  the 
institution  accordingly  sold  it  to  them  for  the 
sum  of  $2,250  (which  in  one  sense  was  partly  a 
gift),  making  the  total  receipts  from  this  bequest 
amount  to  ^,250. 

By  a  unanimous'  vote  of  the  board,  a  part  of 
the  permanent  funds  has  been  invested  in  real 
estate.  A  brick  building,  four  stoiics  in  height, 
located  at  No.  10  Hayward  place,  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  a  part  of  it  will  be  eventually  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 
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The  members  of  tlie  finance  committee  have 
exercised  due  care  in  all  matters  of  investments, 
while  the  auditors  of  the  accounts  have  examined 
all  bills  and  vouchers  with  regularity  and  dili- 
gence, and  have  certified  their  coirectness. 

6.    Repaiks  akd  Improvements. 

'No  structural  alterations  of  noticeable  magni- 
tude have  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  ■work  of  repaii-s  has  been  confined  to 
what  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  buildings,  —  some  parts  of  which  are 
in  a  rather  shali}- conilition,  —  and  for  the  health 
and  comfoit  of  the  household.  The  only  radical 
change  has  been  made  in  the  entrance  of  the  mairi 
building  (hitherto  always  a  precipitously  steep 
and  awkward,  if  not  dangerous,  approach),  which 
has  been  reformed,  reconstructed  and  improved  as 
much  as  the  limitations  imposed  by  an  antiquated 
edifice,  ill-adapted  to  practical  purposes,  would 
allow. 

7.     Printing  for  tiie  Blind. 

The  press  has  been,  during  the  year,  in  active 
operation,  and  prolific  in  its  issues.  The  edition 
of  the  ''  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  for  which  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  I^awrence  made  provision,  was  issued 
early  in  tlic  year,  and  by  tier  munificence  a  fund 
is  provided  for  reprinting  it  whenever  new  copies 
shall  be  needed.  Since  its  completion  there  have 
been  printed  editions  of  Longfellow's  *'  Hiawatha," 
"  Stories  ior  Little  Keaders,"  "  The  Child's  First 
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and  Second  Book,''  and  the  first  volume  of  Irving's 
"Life  of  Washington,"  of  which  the  remaining 
volumes  are  now  in  press.  Besides  the  books 
ah'eady  mentioned,  an  edition  of  one  himdred 
copies  of  the  "  Story  of  a  Short  Life "  has  been 
printed  for  free  distribution,  at  the  expense  of 
Miss  Nina  Rhoades  of  New  York,  whose  liberal 
gift  we  here  gratefully  acknowledge. 

The  importance  of  this  department  cannot  be 
overestimated.  With  every  new  book  there  is 
an  enlargement  for  all  coming  time  of  the  scope 
of  knowledge,  aesthetic  culture  and  intellectual 
enjoyment  for  the  blind;  and  this  not  only  for 
our  own  institution,  but  for  all  similar  schools  in 
the  English-speaking  world. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  this  department 
is  a  building,  in  which  the  different  processes 
may  be  conducted  with  increased  facility;  and 
with  it  a  fire-proof  depository  for  plates,  which, 
if  destroyed,  could  be  reproduced  only  with 
a  large  and  needless  expenditure  of  labor  and 
money. 

In  addition  to  the  books  which  have  been 
printed,  ten  wall-maps  have  been  completed,  and 
the  same  number  of  dissected  maps  are  in  the 
process  of  construction. 

8.    WoKKsnop  FOR  Adults. 

The  workshop,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  financial 
statement,  has  barely  supported  itself;  but  it  has 
been  of  essential   sei-vice  in  employing  persons 


whose  faithful  industry  entitles  them  to  a  liveli- 
hood, but  who  without  this  resource  Would  sink 
into  inevitable  idleness  and  penury.  Tliis  de- 
partment deserves  patronage,  for  its  work  is  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  at  prices  barely  remu- 
nerative. But  it  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  establishments  that  keep  themselves  before 
the  public  by  advertising  and  agencies.  All  that 
it  needs  is  an  increased  demand  for  its  work. 
We  beg  the  fi-iends  of  this  institution  to  make 
known  in  their  respective  circles  this  method  by 
which  an  essential  charity  may  be  conferred,  with 
mutual  benefit  to  giver  and  receiver. 

The  first  teacher  in  this  department,  John 
Pringle,  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  and  in  his  filfty-sixth  year  of 
service.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  was  engaged  by 
Dr.  Howe  to  start  the  operations  in  handicraft 
in  the  Boston  school.  He  has  filled  his  place 
with  credit  and  honor,  and  by  industry  and  thrift 
has  secured  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  hie 
family. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  three  earliest 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country  all  obtained 
their  first  teacher  in  liandicraft  from  the  Edin- 
burgh institution :  John  Pringle  having  come 
thence  to  Boston  in  1832  j  "William  Murray,  to 
Kew  York  in  18^3;  John  Roxbury,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania institution  in  1833  or  1834. 
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9.    Death  of  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

The  corporation  has  lost  by  death  during  the 
past  year  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  efficient 
friends  and  helpers,  James  Sturgis,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
No  man  can  have  left  a  more  precious  memory 
than  he  will  ever  hold  in  the  respect,  esteem  and 
love  of  the  many  who  were  in  various  ways 
brought  into  relation  with  him.  Rigidly  upright, 
benevolent  equally  from  feeling  and  from  prin- 
ciple, wise  in  counsel,  unsparing  of  time  and 
labor  in  any  and  every  cause  of  human  good,  he 
gave  his  whole  noble  self,  mind,  heart  and  soul, 
to  the  interests  of  this  institution,  and  has  been 
closely  identified  with  its  growth  and  well-being 
for  more  than  half  the  period  of  its  existence. 

The  trustees,  at  a  meeting  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  expressed  their  sense  of  his  merit 
and  of  their  own  bereavement  and  loss  in  the 
following  vote :  — 

In  the  death  of  James  Sturgis,  late  a  member  of  this 
board,  we  have  lost  a  constant,  faithful  and  devoted  friend 
of  our  institution  ;  a  colleague  in  whose  intercourse,  counsel 
and  cooperation  we  have  always  found  enjoyment  and 
benefit ;  an  associate  endeared  to  us  by  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindness ;  and  a  fellow-citizen  whose  upright,  honorable 
and  generous  life  has  merited  cordial  esteem,  respect  and 
confidence. 

The  other  members  of  the  corporation  who  have 
died  during  the  year  are:  Louisa  May  Alcott,  well' 
known  for  her  eminent  and  merited  success  as  an 
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author;  Ezra  Howes  Baker;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bigelow, 
whose  whole  life  was  a  ministry  of  love;  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  whose  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  every 
cause  and  interest  of  philanthropy;  George  H. 
Corliss  of  Providence ;  Mrs.  Margarette  S.  Curtis; 
Stephen  Deblois,  a  man  of  high  reputation  for 
fidelity  in  various  positions  of  trust  and  influence ; 
Mrs.  George  Gardner,  who  made  it  her  happiness 
to  do  good;  Henry  W.  Gardner  of  Providence; 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Gill  of  "Worcester;  William  Gros- 
venor  of  Providence ;  Moses  Hunt  of  Charlestown ; 
John  Pickett  of  Beverly,  a  man  of  surpassing 
mei'it  in  all  the  relations  of  social  and  public  life; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw  Russell,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
women,  who  abounded  in  kind  oflBlces  m  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  circle;  John  H.  Sturgis; 
and  Samuel  D.  Warren,  a  liberal  supporter  of 
various  public  chai'ities. 

All  which  is  resi^ectfully  submitted  by 

FRANCIS   BROOKS, 

JOHN   S.  DWIGHT, 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr., 

JOSEPH   B.  GLOVER, 

J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 

ANDREW  P.  PEABODY, 

EDWARD   N.  PERKINS, 

AVILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON, 

HENRY   S.  RUSSELL, 

THOMAS   F.  TEMPLE, 

S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 

GEORGE  W.  W^ALES, 

Tinistees. 
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THE  REPORT  OF    THE  DIRECTOR. 


"  Je  songe  k  Tan  qui  s'avance, 
Tout  aimable  et  tout  joyeux, 
Rempli  de  foi,  d'usp6raneo 
Et  de  r^ves  radieux.-'  —  Duval. 


To  THE  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen:  —  Another  year,  the  fifty-sixth  in 
the  history  of  the  institution,  has  just  closed;  and, 
in  bidding  it  farewell  and  welcoming  the  radiant 
dawn  of  a  new  one,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you 
a  brief  account  of  what  has  been  done  during  its 
course,  and  to  touch  upon  such  matters  as  are 
germane  to  the  education  of  the  blind  or  concern 
their  general  welfare. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  current  of  events  has  flowed  on 
regularly  and  quietly,  and  that  nothing  unusual 
has  occurred  to  impede  its  onward  motion  or  to 
disturb  its  evenness. 

The  establishment  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  The  tasks  and  enterprises  appropriate 
to  its  different  branches  have  been  carried  on  with 
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care  and  assiduity,  and  its  aflfairs,  both  external 
and  internal,  are  in  such  a  desirable  condition, 
that,  if  we  cannot  announce  the'  full  realization  of 
all  our  wishes  and  hopes,  we  may  yet  rejoice  in 
the  abounding  evidence  that  we  have  not  labored 
in  vain. 

Number  op  Members  op  tiie  Institution. 

"  Learning's  little  household  did  embai'k, 
With  her  world's  fruitful  system,  in  her  sacred  ark." 

Swift. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  the  total 
number  of  blind  pei'sons  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution in  its  various  departments,  as  pupils, 
teachers,  employees  and  work  men  and  women,  was 
200.  Since  then  40  have  been  admitted  and  2G 
have  been  discharged,  making  the  present  total 
number  214. 

Of  these  167  are  in  the  school  proper,  28  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  19  in  the 
industrial  dej)artmeiit  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  163  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled as  pupils,  11  teachers  and  other  officers,  and 
3  domestics.     Of  the  pupils,  there  are  now  141  in 

attendance,  12  being  temporarily  absent  on  account 
of  ill  health  or  from  other  causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  27  little  boys  and 
girls  and  one  teacher;  and  the  third  19  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 
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Health  op  the  Househoi-d. 

"  Ao^ay  yap  to   S'  vyitlaS  exfi-"  —  Eubimdes. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  the  stand- 
ard of  the  general  health  of  the  household  has 
beeu  below  the  customary  average.  True,  we 
have  had  no  violent  outbreaks  of  epidemics,  nor 
any  instance  of  serious  illness;  but  our  records 
show  an  unusual  amount  of  ailments  of  a  minor 
character.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in 
the  boys'  department.  Here,  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  an  uncommonly  large 
number  of  pupils,  teachers  and  other  officers,  were 
on  the  sick  list  from  one  to  two  weeks  at  a  time, 
suffering  cither  with  nausea  and  diarrhcea,  or  with 
sore  throats  and  a  sort  of  weakening  debility. 

As  a  class  of  diseases  similar  to  those  occuring 
with  us  were  prevalent  in  our  neighborhood,  their 
cause  may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  atmos- 
pheric influences,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
marked  with  frequent  changes,  extremes  of  tem- 
perature and  unwonted  dampness. 

At  the  recommcndalion  of  our  medical  inspector. 
Dr.  Homans,  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
main  building  were  at  once  examined  by  the 
proper  authorities.  The  large  cistern  was  emptied 
and  cleaned,  and  the  vent  pipes  of  the  traps  were 
altered  and  reconstructed  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  new  law 
regulating  matters  of  drainage  and  plumbing. 
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In  the  girls'  department,  in  addition  to  several 
cases  of  measles  of  the  lightest  form,  there  has 
been  one  of  scarlatina.  As  soon  as  the  nature 
of  the  disease  was  ascertained,  the  little  patient 
was  removed  to  the  city  hospital,  where  she  re- 
ceived proper  treatment,  and  made  good  recovery; 
the  cottage  in  which  she  lived  was  thoroughly 
fumigated  under  the  supervision  of  an  agent  of 
the  board  of  health,  and  measures  which  proved 
very  effectual  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  infection. 

Death  has  not  penetrated  the  walls  of  the 
institution  itself  to  lay  its  rude  hands  upon  any 
of  its  inhabitants;  yet  we  have  to  mourn  the  sad 
loss  of  two  of  our  pupils,  —  Bosanna  O^Riley  of 
Somerville  and  Carl  Paddleford  of  Boston.  They 
died  at  their  respective  homes,  the  former  in 
March,  and  the  latter  on  the  29th  of  June. 

Kosanna  was  an  amiable  and  well-disposed  girl, 
born  with  all  her  faculties  in  perfect  condition 
About  four  years  ago,  while  attending  school  in 
her  neighborhood,  she  received  a  very  severe 
injury  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  gate,  —  which 
struck  her  on  the  side  of  the  head,  —  and  lost 
her  sight  in  consequence  of  the  blow.  Evidently 
a  serious  disturbance  was  caused  in  the  cerebral 
region  by  this  accident,  from  the  painful  effects 
of  which  she  never  recovered,  suffering  more  or 
less  from  them  as  long  as  she  lived.  Three  days 
after  her  admission  to  this  institution,  which  took 
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place  on  Ihe  2l8t  of  September,  1887,  she  had  one 
of  these  attacks,  and  was  obliged  to  go  home  and 
i-emain  there  for  three  or  four  weeks.  This  has 
happened  several  times.  Finally,  she  was  placed 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where  she 
had  most  excellent  care  and  medical  attendance. 
She  was  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  examined  by 
the  best  specialists  and  other  eminent  physicians 
connected  with  that  renowned  institution,  but 
they  were  baffled  in  their  investigations  and  diag- 
nosis by  some  symptoms  of  the  malady,  which 
seemed  to  be  unique  in  their  nature. 

Carl  was  a  good,  honest,  conscientious  lad,  of 
average  mental  ability,  and  refined  bodily  organ- 
ization. As  he  was  ailing  with  a  soreness  of 
the  bowels,  to  which  he  was  subject,  he  went 
home  four  days  before  the  close  of  the  school 
term  for  the  summer  vacation.  Soon  his  illness 
developed  into  typhoid  fever  of  a  dangerous  char- 
acter, and  terminated  fatally.  His  demise  was 
very  sudden,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  his  loving 
sisters  aud  father,  while  it  filled  with  grief  every 
member  of  our  household. 

Keview  of  the  Work  of  the  Institution. 

"  Let  u8  Biurey  the  vantage."  —  Shakespeabe. 

The  work  of  the  institution  has  been  carried 
on,  as  usual,  in  five  distinct  departments;  and  a 
brief  review  of  the  operations  of  these  different 
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branches  during  the  past  year  will  show  that  our 
system  of  physical  education,  mental  develop- 
ment, moral  and  aesthetic  culture,  and  manual 
training,  has  been  pursued  patiently  and  perse- 
veringly,  and  that  the  results  produced  thereby 
are  manifest  in  various  ways. 

Department  of  Physical  Cultube. 

"  Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
And  exercise  of  health."  —  Thomson. 

The  value  of  physical  culture  has  been  fully 
recognized  in  our  school,  and  due  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it.  Indeed,  it  is  no  presumption 
on  our  part  to  say,  that  no  similar  establish- 
ment in  this  country  affords  better  and  ampler 
facilities  for  the  regular  and  systematic  training 
of  the  bodily  powers  than  does  our  institution. 
We  aim  to  render  these  in  the  highest  degree 
efficient  in  their  several  functions,  to  check  mor- 
bid tendencies  and  to  prevent  disease. 

Our  gymnasium  is  adequately  equipped  with 
the  necessary  appliances  and  apparatus,  and  the 
various  exercises  therein  prosecuted,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  John  H.  Wright  and  Miss 
Delia  Bennett,  are  progressive  in  their  arrange- 
ment and  simple  in  their  character.  They  tend 
to  oxygenate  and  purify  the  blood,  expand  the 
chest,  call  all  the  different  sets  of  muscles  alike 
into   play,    strengthen    the   nerves,   increase    the 
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action  of  the  circulatory  organs,  promote  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  food,  develop  robust 
constitutions,  and  fortify  those  that  are  feeble, 
and  keep  up  the  sanity  and  vigor  of  the  brain. 
In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
institution,  the  pupils  have  pursued  the  series 
of  gymnastics  assigned  to  them  with  steady  reg- 
ularity. Moreover,  every  method  has  been  em- 
ployed to  induce  and  even  to  compel  them  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  open  air 
every  day.  Our  rules  requiring  them  to  be  out 
of  doors  during  recesses  are  enforced  quite  as 
rigidly  as  those  which  demand  their  presence  in 
the  schoolroom  during  study  hours. 

Literary  Department. 

"  The  helm  may  rust,  the  laurel  bough  may  fade, 
Oblivion^s  grasj)  may  blunt  the  victor's  blade ; 
But  that  bright,  holy  wreath  which  learning  gives, 
Untorn  by  hate,  unharmed  by  envy,  lives."  —  Graiiame 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  this  department,  I 
note  w4th  pleasure  the  advance  herein  made,  and 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  mental  activity  of  the 
pupils  has  been  diligently  promoted,  and  that 
their  appreciation  of  knowledge,  and  their  desire 
to  crown  their  heads  with  the  "bright  wreath 
which  learning  gives,"  have  been  steadily  de- 
veloped. 

Following  the  injunction,  nil  temere  novan- 
duniy  we  have  made  no  rash  innovations  in    the 
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modes  of  teaching;  yet  rational  improvements  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  evolution  of  ideas  from 
the  examination  and  study  of  sensible  objects  has 
been  steadily  promoted.  Great  reliance  has  been 
placed  upon  the  employment  of  tangible  articles 
and  concrete  illustrations  as  the  fittest  means  for 
imparting  exact  knowledge  to  the  blind,  as  well  as 
stimulating  their  thoughts.  Objects  and  materials 
of  various  kinds,  freely  drawn  from  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  have  been  in 
constant  use.  This  method  of  instruction  is  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  both  seeing  and  sightless 
childi-en.  For,  as  Goethe  says,  nature  is  the  only 
book  that  presents  weighty  matter  on  every  page. 

*'  Die  Natur  ist  dtis    einzige  Buch,  das  auf   alien  Blattern 
grosscn  Inhalt  bietet." 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  of  a  purely  per- 
sonal character,  an  unusually  large  number  of 
changes  has  occurred  in  the  corps  of  instructors 
in  the  boys'  department,  where  there  remains  but 

one  of  the  four  teachers  who  were  wi^h  us  twelve 
months  ago. 

For   reasons   relating   to   the   condition  of  her 

health,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Whalen  withdrew  from  the 

service  of  the  institution  at  the  beginning  of  the 

spring  term  in  April,  and  Miss  Mary  Howard  of 

Chelmsford  was  appointed  as  her  successor.     Miss 

Howard  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  wants  and 

requirements  of  the  blind,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
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valuable  acquisition  to  the  personelle  of  our  school. 
Patient,  unassuming,  modest,  strictly  conscien- 
tious, prudent,  and  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  she 
is  thoroughly  devoted  to.  her  work,  and  spares  no 
labor  to  miike  it  a  success. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  terra,  Miss  Annie  K. 
Giflbni  declined  a  reelection,  having  decided  to* 
spend  a  psirt  at  least  of  the  coming  year  at  her 
home  in  Provincetown,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
rest  and  recreation  made  necessary  in  her  case  by 
the  fatigue  resulting  from  the  faithful  performance 
of  her  diiiies.  She  was  quiet  in  her  demeanor, 
and  of  a  relirhig  disposition,  but  true,  honorable, 
discreet  and  fair-minded  in  all  her  dealings  with 
her  pupils  and  associates.  It  was  with  deep  regret 
tiiat  wc  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  part  with  her. 
Mi.s8  Kate  F.  Gibbs,  a  graduate  of  the  Westfield 
normal  school,  and  a  person  of  expetience  and 
good  parts,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A 
few  wceka  later  Mr.  Jesse  T.  Morey  sent  us  formal 
notice  of  his  decision  to  quit  his  post  as  piincipal 
teacher  in  this  department,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  a  town  in  ^s'ebraska,  to  which  office  he  had  jnst 
been  elected.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  West  Newton  was  chosen 
in  his  place.  Mr.  Allen  belongs  to  a  family  of 
teachers  noted  for  their  fine  culture  and  ripe 
scholurfhip,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  some  of 
their  tiiStes  and  traits  of  character.     He  is  well 
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acquainted  with  our  work  in  all  its  special  features, 
and  the  fact  that  he  does  not  intend  to  consider 
teaching  as  a  temporary  resort,  or  as  a  stepping-? 
stone  to  some  other  profession,  but  regards  it  as 
his  permanent  occupation,  renders  his  joining  our 
corps  of  instructors  peculiarly  welcome  to  us. 
•  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
training  which  the  blind  children  and  youth  receive 
at  our  school  is  not  only  beneficial  to  themselves, 
but  also,  in  some  instances,  helpful  to  their  fam- 
ilies, both  in  an  educational  and  moral  point  of 
view.  As  a  further  proof  of  this  fact,  we  copy 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  us 
by  an  intelligent  and  philanthropic  lady,  who  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  leading  benevolent 
societies  of  her  place,  and  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  one  of  our  little  boys:  — 

I  have  waited  a  few  days  before  answering  your  note,  as  I 

wished  to  see  Charles  R .     I  am  very  much  pleased  to 

notice  his  improvement  in  every  respect.  His  mother  says 
that  she  shall  give  his  brothers  a  good  education,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  inferior  to  Charles.  Freddy  will  enter  the  grammar 
school  this  fall.  As  you  perceive,  the  education  which  Charles 
is  receiving  will  benefit  the  whole  family.  And,  as  I  hoped, 
the  father  is  keeping  sober  while  Charles  is  at  home. 

One  of  our  graduates  of  the  class  of  1887, 
Mr.  William  B.  Perry,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
branches  taught  in  our  school,  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  private  tutor,  has  just  been  admitted 
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to  Amherst  College  without  a  single  condition 
or  restriction,  having  passed  the  requisite  exam- 
ination very  creditably. 

Depaktment  of  Music. 

"Tliere  is  a  charm,  a  power,  that  sways  the  breast; 
Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still ; 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  our  cares  dissolves; 
Can  soothe  distraction,  and  almost  despair: 
That  power  is  music."  —  Akmstrong. 

The  amount  of  good  work  accomplished  in  this 
department  during  the  past  year  is  very  credit- 
able to  all  connected  with  it,  in  whatever  capacity. 

The  principal  branches  of  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  have  been  well  taught  by  com- 
petent instructors,  but  special  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  study  of  the  pianoforte,  a  proficiency 
in  which  is  indispensable  to  those  who  intend 
to  follow  the  musical  profession. 

One  of  the  classes  in  harmony,  consisting  of 
ten  girls,  finished  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Richter's  manual,  studying  at  the  same  time  com- 
position in  its  simpler  forms.  Fully  realizing  the 
intrinsic  value  of  this  branch,  they  worked  sedu- 
lously to  become  proficient  in  it.  The  fruits 
of  their  labors  were  displayed  in  two  concerts, 
the  results  of  which  were  very  gratifying,  prov- 
ing that  the  efforts  of  these  young  girls  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  programmes 
of   these   entertainments  were   made    up  wholly 
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of  original  music,  in  which  were  inchidcd  pieces 
both  for  the  pianoforte  and  the  voice,  the  former 
being  for  two  and  four  hands,  and  the  latter 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  voices.  In  some 
instances,  the  words  of  the  songs  were  also 
written  for  the  occasion.  The  teaching  of  har- 
mony is  a  suitable  employment  for  those  of  the 
sightless  musicians  who  arc  gifted  by  nature 
with  a  good  ear,  whereby  they  can  readily  distin- 
guish each  separate  tone  in  any  series  of  chords 
on  the  pianoforte. 

Two  new  pianofortes  have  been  purchased 
during  the  past  year,  and  our  collection  of 
musical  instruments  of  different  kinds  has  been 
fully  replenished,  and  has  received  many  needed 
additions. 

For  the  clear  understanding  and  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  master-works  of  the  inspired  com- 
posers, in  addition  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  constructive  details  obtained  by  a  thorough 
study  of  the  science  of  music,  frequent  attend- 
ance upon  musical  performances  of  a  high  order 
is  indispen^^able.  This  privilege  our  students 
have  enjoyed  in  full  measure,  and  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  the  leading  musical  societies 
and  organizations  of  Boston,  to  the  proprietors 
and  managers  of  theatres,  and  to  the  distinguished 
musicians  of  the  city,  —  whose  names  will  be 
given  elsewhere,  —  for  opening  to  pupils  of  this 
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institution,  freely  and  in  a  most  generous  spirit, 
the  doors  of  the  best  concerts,  oratorios,  operas, 
recitals  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 

There  have  been  four  changes  made  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  and  music  readers  of  this 
department.  At  the  close  of  the  last  school 
session.  Miss  Julia  H.  Strong,  who  had  ren- 
dered good  service  for  three  years,  declined  a 
reelection  ;  and  the  engagements  of  Miss  Bertha 
E.  Reed  and  Miss  Jenny  A.  Wheat  on  were 
not  renewed,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  under- 
standing. During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
vacation.  Miss  Daisy  S.  Monroe  resigned  her 
position.  The  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Agnes  E.  Snyder,  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Langley,  Miss  Alice  Bryant '  and 
Miss  Theodosia  C  Benson. 

Tuning  Department. 

"The  sound 
Syniplionioiis  of  ten  Uiousand  hiirps  that  tiinM 
Angelic  harmonies/'  —  Miltox. 

Since  the  last  report  was  made,  the  affairs 
of  this  department  have  been  managed  with 
the  usual  ability  and  sound  judgment. 

While  the  year  which  has  just  elapsed  has 
witnessed  no  marked  changes,  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  a  period  of  steady  growth  in  those 
things  most  desirable  for  the  well-being  of  this 
department. 
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The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  to  six- 
teen. The  facilities  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  art  of  tuning  have  been  kept  up  to  the 
usual  high  mark.  The  contract  for  taking  care 
of  the  pianofortes  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
renewed  for  another  year,  and  the  receipts  from 
outside  patrons  indicate  a  growing  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  skill  and  ability  of  sightless 
tuners.  Accounts  received  from  former  gradu- 
ates of  this  department,  who  have  settled  in 
various  parts  of  New  England,  show  a  good 
degree  of  succcfc^s.  A  few  are  located  in  the 
w^estern  and  southern  states,  and  are  estab- 
lishing a  business  sufficient  to  yield  them  at 
least  a  fair  maintenance,  and  in  some  cases  much 
nioro  than  that. 

Department  of  Manual  Training. 

"  Great  Uiings  of  smaU 
One  can  create,  anil,  in  what  place  soe'er, 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain, 
Through  labor  and  endurance."  —  Milton. 

Manual  training  has  been  made  one  of  the  most 
prominent  means  of  improvement  in  this  insti- 
tution. Its  claims  are  placed  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  regular  studies,  and  a  part  of  each 
day  is  devoted  to  it.  All  the  pupils,  whether 
destined  to  become  teachers  of  music,  or  of 
fcionie  other  branch,  are  required  to  spend  a 
number  of  hours  regularly  in  the  shop,  in  order 
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to  learn  to  iise  their  fingers ;  and,  be  their 
social  and  domestic  eireumstanceu  what  they 
may,  we  cannot  help  urging  them  most  emphat- 
ically to  heed  the  following  advice,  which 
according  to  RQckert,  u  king  gave  to  his 
eon:  — 

"  Be  diligeot 
In  leniiiing  all  arts,  in  acquiring  alt  manner  of  knowledge. 
If  jou  come  to  nood  theiu,  th«y  will  be  your  capital ; 
If  you  do  not,  they  will  always  be  aucomplishmants." 

A  brief  examination  of  the  operations  of  the 
industrial  department  wilt  show  thnt  its  work 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  with 
the  same  earnestness  as  heretofore,  and  with 
equally  satisfactory  results  in  both  its  branches. 

I.     Workshop  for  the  Boya. 

The  mannal  training  of  the  boys  has  been 
carried  on  with  commendable  zeal  and  with 
increasing  success. 

None  of  the  usual  branches  of  work  has  been 
allowed  to  lapse,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
greatly  improved.  This  is  specially  true  with 
regard  to  the  upholstering  of  furnitni-e,  which 
has  been  steadily  developed  under  the  cai-e  of 
our  assistant  workmaster,  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Howard, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
available  occupations  for  the  blind.  Several  oi 
the  older  pupils  have  been  so  well  trained  In 
this  art,   and   have   acquired   such   a  proficiency 
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in  it,  as  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks  of  regular  craftsmen.  During  the 
past  year  they  have  upholstered  anew  all  the 
furnitnre  in  the  cottages  for.  girls  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

11.      WorJcrooms  for  the  Girls. 

"  One  by  the  hearth  sat,  with  the  maids  aroiind, 
And  on  the  skf^ins  of  yam,  sea-pui*pled,  spent 
Her  morning  toil." —  Homer. 

The  usual  degree  of  activity  has  prevailed  in 
these  rooms  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  maintain 
their  attractiveness,  as  well  as  the  high  stan- 
dard of  industry  which  the  pupils  are  expected 
to  reach. 

The  classes  in  sewing  and  knitting,  both  by 
hand  and  machine*,  in  bead  and  fancy-work,  and 
in  making  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of 
various  kinds,  liavc  been  continued  with  excel- 
lent results. 

In  many  cases  the  progress  of  the  learners 
has  been  very  slow  ;  and,  in  order  to  teach  them 
the  rudiments  of  handicraft  step  by  step,  the 
instructors  in  the  difTerent  branches  have  been 
required  to  exercise  no  small  amount  of  patience 
and  tact.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  advance- 
ment has  been  made  all  along  the  line. 

It  <;ives  us  very  great  pleasure  to  report  that 
the    principal    teacher  in   this   branch    of    the    in 
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dustrial  department,  Miss  Abby  J.  Dilliiigliam, 
who  WHS  eompt'lled  by  feeble  heiilih  to  take 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year  in  order  to  seek 
rest  and  recuperation,  has  returned  to  her  post 
with  strength  renewed  and  spirits  refreshed. 
We  regret  to  add,  however,  that  her  assistant 
and  substitute.  Miss  Cora  L.  Davis,  who  ren- 
dered efficient  service  to  the  institution  for  six 
consecutive  years,  is  no  longer  with  us,  having 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  home  of  her  own. 
The  vacancy  created  by  this  new  invasion  of 
matrimony  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Mary  L.  Sanford  of  Stamford,  Vt.  The 
engagement  of  Mies  A.  M.  Morrison  as  assist- 
ant terminated  with  the  expiration  of  the  school 
year. 

Laura  Bridgham's  Semi-centennial. 

"  Age  cannot  wiUicr  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  Tarie^."— SitAKEaPEAHE. 

A  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  the  school 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  —  an  event  as  unique 
and  significant  as  it  was  interesting.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  "  the  commemoration  -of  an  achieve- 
ment, which  has  won  the  admiration  and  excited 
the  astonishment  of  the  world," — a  memorial  meet- 
ing in  honor  of  Dr.  Howe,  as  well  as  an  occasion 
of  extending  felicitations  to  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  celebrated,  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  2 1 ,  1887, 
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the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  admission    to   the 
school. 

The  date  was  somewhat  later  than  that  of  her 
first  arrival  at  the  institution,  but  was  chosen  by 
Laura  herself,  in  order  that  her  fifty-eighth  birth- 
day might  carry  oflf  the  honors. 

The  music  hall  of  the  institution  was  appropri- 
ately decorated  with  plants  and  flowers,  emblems 
and  mottoes;  conspicuous  among  the  latter,  and 
placed  over  the  large  organ,  were  Dr.  Howe's 
chosen  words,  here  and  now  grandly  exemplified, 
"  Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome."  In  front 
of  the  platform  an  evergreen  tree  had  been  placed, 
beautifully  decorated  and  heavily  laden  with  pres- 
ents sent  by  friends  from  far  and  near.  The  hall 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  members 
of  the  school,  including  those  from  the  kinder- 
garten, and  with  invited  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D., 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  D.D.,  Capt.  Robert  Bennett  Forbes  of 
Milton,  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge,  Miss  Sophia  B. 
Carter  of  Andover  (one  of  Dr.  Howe's  first  pupils) 
and  her  sister  Miss  Emily  Carter. 

Laura  was  seated  on  the  platform,  and  at  her 
special  request  Miss  Moulton,  the  matron  of  the 
institution,  sat  by  her  side  and  kindly  gave  her  a 
running  interpretation  of  the  performances  as  they 
progressed. 

Mrs.  How^e  presided,  and  opened  the  exercises 
with  the  announcement  that,  in  response  to  Laura's 
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request,  her  friend,  Miss  Freda  Black,  would  give 
an  organ  solo,  adding  the  explanation  that  Laura 
enjoys  music  through  her  feet  from  the  vibrations 
of  the  floor.  After  the  solo,  which  was  spoken  of 
as  "  appropriately  jubilant  and  brilliant,"  Mrs. 
Howe  gave  a  brief  but  most  fltting  address,  in  the 
following  words :  — 

Wc  meet  today  at  once  to  congratulate  a  friend  and  to 
celebrate  an  achievement.  We  congratulate  Laura  Biidgman 
upon  the  completion  of  her  fiftieth  year  of  life  in  this  beloved 
institntion.  We  celebrate  the  victory  achieved  in  her  behalf 
by  heroic  philanthropy  over  difficulties  supposed  to  be  insur- 
mountable. When  we  think  of  what  Laura's  life  might  have 
been,  our  thoughts  present  to  us  an  abyss  of  darkness  and  iso- 
lation which  we  have  no  power  to  measure.  We  commiserate 
alike  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  "  Knowledge  at  one  entrance 
quite  abut  out "  is  a  fact  sad  enough  to  contemplate ;  but  when 
sight  and  hearing  both  fail,  we  might  ask,  what  is  left?  Id 
Laura's  case  these  precious  senses  were  lost  in  infancy,  before 
the  immature  mind  had  had  any  opportanity  of  enriching  and 
improving  itself  from  the  outer  world.  She  had,  indeed,  seen 
that  beautiful  world,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  little  child  who 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  what  she  sees.  She  had  heard  the 
music  of  a  mother's  voice  when  it  meant  to  her  only  the  ready 
sympathy  and  protection  which  the  youngest  child  seeks  and 
needs.  Kducation  would  have  interpreted  to  her  growing  mind 
the  deep  significance  of  these  familiar  facts.  But  at  this  Junc- 
ture education  became  impossible.  The  outer  world  became  a 
blank  to  her.  We  cannot  wonder  that  her  mother,  on  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  child's  condition,  thought  of  death  as  a  happy 
release  for  her.  Any  of  us,  ander  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  BO  considered  it.  But  this  captive  of  darkness  was  to  be 
ransomed.     Even  while  people  mourned  and  despaired  for  her. 
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her  deliverer  was  at  hand.  As  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry  the 
world  was  wont  to  demand  a  champion  for  a  woman  in  distress, 
so  Rumor  found  our  hero,  Dr.  Howe,  dwelling  with  prophetic 
foreboding  upon  the  possibility  of  interpreting  the  two  worlds 
of  thought  and  of  action  to  one  shut  off  from  the  royal  road  to 
knowledge,  the  way  of  visible  perception. 

Laura  seemed  to  be  disinherited  of  her  human  estate.  No 
ray  of  light,  no  accent  of  instruction,  could  reach  her.  For  her 
there  was  no  word,  no  definite  thought.  Now  came  the  ques- 
tion, can  the  most  patient  labor  lead  her  to  the  apprehension  of 
language  ?  Perhaps  there  would  be  one  chance  in  favor  of  this, 
and  many  against  it.  Of  that  one  chance  Dr.  Howe  determined 
to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost.  He  found  the  little  girl  desolate 
at  her  father's  fireside ;  he  persuaded  her  parents  to  give  her 
into  his  care.  And,  after  many  efforts  and  much  anxious  wait- 
ing, the  light  within  the  beleaguered  citadel  answered  to  the 
light  without,  and  Laura  entered  into  the  great  inheritance  of 
human  thought  and  expression.  So  we  congratulate  Laura  to- 
day upon  having  been  enabled  to  live  so  much  of  a  noimal 
human  life,  rich  in  sympathy,  and  full  of  instruction  to  herself 
and  others.  And,  rejoicing  with  her,  we  may  also  rejoice  that 
the  ministration  which  has  been  so  happy  in  her  case  has  be- 
come a  point  of  departure  for  the  instruction  of  many  who  arc 
cut  off,  as  she  has  been,  from  the  immediate  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, but  who,  like  her,  may  be  led  to  attain  the  great  results 
of  human  life. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  address,  Mrs.  Howe 
remarked  that  Laura  herself  had  something  to 
say,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  following  sketch 
written  by  Miss  Bridgman:  — 

There  was  a  little  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  girl  named 
I^aura  1).  Briilgmiin,  whose  eye  was  shaded  by  a  curtain  from 
her  childhood ;    then   the  curtain  was   drawn  up  by  the  hand 
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on  an  iminenee  farm  io  Hnnover,  N.  H.  She  was  conducted 
to  Boston  by  her  parents  At  tlie  age  of  seven  years.  A 
great  and  wise  gentlcmaa  came  to  visit  her  at  hor  owu  home. 
Ilia  name  was  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  whom  little  Lanrn  was  so  very 
shy ;  she  was  ttmid  of  his  long  hands  when  he  took  her  tiny 
hands  gently  and  kindly.  I,ittle  Laura  was  shy  when  Charles 
Sumner  and  Dr.  John  Fisher  and  other  gentlemen  greeted 
her  most  cordially  and  kindly.  She  wn«  so  happy  to  Wve 
with  Dr.  Howe  and  his  sister  Jeannette ,  for  months.  He 
bought  her  a  little  costly  chair  with  a  stuffed  seat,  which  she 
enjoyed  highly ;  also  a  nice  low  and  narrow  bed,  which  could 
be  made  for  sitting  up  in  instead  of  leaving  the  French 
couch. 

It  was  a  joyous  privilege  for  her  to  learn  to  spell  on 
her  tiny  fingers.  She  learned  to  thread  a  darning  needle  by 
the  ai<I  of  the  first  matron  of  the  institution,  whose  name 
was  Mrs.  Smith-  She  loved  her  dearly.  She  used  to  rock 
on  a  rocking  horse ;  she  used  to  ride  in  a  basket  with  wheels, 
the  girls  loved  to  draw  her  bo  much.  She  studied  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geography,  history,  astronomy,  philosophy  and 
geometry  when  she  was  grown  up.  It  was  a  blessing  that 
she  could  accomplish  various  things.  Besides  doing  duties 
for  the  matron  and  friends,  she  was  happy  to  be  the  assist* 
ant  of  the  teacher  in  the  work  school  for  many  long  terms. 
She  hopes  zealously  that  all  children  will  be  cared  for  with 
a  loving  providence  from  our  heavenly  Father ;  also  that 
they  may  love  him. 

it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  all  on  the 
blest  anniversaiy  of  my  birthday.  I  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
loving  kindness  toward  me.  He  has  been  merciful  to  eurich 
me  with  a  home  and  many  friends  dni-ing  this  long,  long  life 
of  fifty  years.  I  have  attained  the  enjoyment  through  the 
wondrous  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father.  If  Dr.  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Alortou   and  Miss  liogei-s  and  Mra.  Bond  were  on 
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the  wide  earth,  it  would  add  the  happiness  of  my  greeting 
them  at  this  jubilee.  But  the  I^rd  is  my  joy,  and  I  rely  on 
him  for  real  happiness.  I  loved  Dr.  Howe  as  well  as  an 
own  father.  He  was  a  precious  gift  from  above  for  my 
youth.     He  is  more  worthy  than  fine  gold.' 
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Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  celebration,  but  sent  a 
congratulatory  letter,  containing  facts  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  deepest  interest:  — 

Dec.  20, 1887. 

Dear  Mr.  Anagnos  :  —  I  very  much  regret  that  illness  will 
prevent  me  from  being  w^ith  you  tomorrow  when  you  keep 
Laura  Bridgman's  semi-centennial.  The  celebration  of  an 
event  so  interesting  to  the  school  as  her  admission  to  it  is  a 
happy  idea,  and  I  am  sure,  with  Mrs.  Howe  and  other  fiiends, 
it  will  be  most  happily  carried  out.  Will  you  give  Laura  a 
message  of  kindness  and  deep  personal  interest  from  me?  I 
am  thankful  for  her  that  she  has  fifty  rich  years  to  look  back 
upon,  filled  as  they  are  with  memories  of  devotion  to  her  and 
devotion  from  her,  the  dead  no  less  living  to  her  than  those 
who  surs^ive,  and  all  in  one  communion  of  helpfulness  and  love. 
It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  life,  its  great  wants  greatly  supplied, 
and  its  grateful  returns  flowing  in  an  unbroken  stream. 

My  own  recollections  of  her  are  more  than  half  a  century 
old.  I  was  asked  in  my  boyhood  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  my 
mother's  friend  and  mine,  to  go  with  him  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, and  not  with  him  only,  but  with  his  travelling  companions 
Mr.  Hillard  and  Dr.  Howe.  Mr.  Hillard  was  to  deliver  an 
oration  before  a  Dartmouth  College  literary  society  at  com- 
mencement, and  so  the  first  stage  of  our  journey  was  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  where  we  spent  several  days.  One  afternoon  Dr.  Howe 
left  us  to  see  a  child  of  whom  he  had  spoken  as  interesting  him 
strongly.  She  was  not  merely  blind  like  his  pupils  in  the 
Perkins  Institution,  but  was  also   deaf  and  dumb.      Neither 
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Dartmouth  commencetnGnt  nor  tlic  White  Kfountnins  had  been 
the  chief  object  of  hU  journey,  but  this  child,  whom  he  thought 
he  coiitd  lielp,  if  her  parents  were  willing  to  intnist  her  to  him. 
It  was  a  gravu  proposal  to  make  to  them,  a  grave  reB|»onBibility 
for  him  to  asstime ;  but  he  was  reaily,  and  the  parents  yielded. 
He  returned  to  ns  from  his  drive  like  one  who  hai.1  won  a 
victory ;  nnd  n  victory  it  proved,  —  one  of  those  victories  of 
peace  wliieb  uplift  luimanity  and  bring  us  all  nearer  to  God. 

The  day  when  Lnurn  Itridgman  was  found  in  her  helpless- 
ness by  her  benefactor  was  her  true  birthday.  Till  then  dbe 
was  more  like  one  unborn  ;  but  at  his  word  she  was  born  into 
the  life  she  has  since  lived.  The  lines  of  Whittier  on  his  owu 
birthday  come  back  to  us  as  we  celebrate  hers :  — 

■'  And  if  the  eye  must  fall  of  light. 
The  ear  forget  to  hear, 
Slake  clearer  xtill  the  spirit's  sight, 
More  line  the  Inwani  ear, 

Itc  near  me  in  my  hour  of  need. 

To  soothe,  or  eheer,  or  warn ; 
And  down  the  slope  of  sunset  lead, 

As  up  the  hills  of  mnn)." 

With  all  good  nishcB,  your  faitliful  friend, 

Sasi'l  Eliot. 

A  performance  by  the  band  then  gave  the  audi- 
ence another  opportunity  of  witnessing  Laura's 
pleasure  in  music,  as  she  frequently  clapped 
her  hands  and  uttered  sounds  of  delight. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  was  then 
called  upon. 

He  said  that  he  had  the  advantage,  widch  sixty-live  years 
of  age  gives,  in  being  able  to  compare  the  present  with  the 
past.     He  remembered  the  first  fair  for  the  blind  which  had 
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been  spoken  of ;  indeed,  he  was  fond  of  telling  his  young 
friends  at  the  institution  of  the  contribution  which  he  made  to 
that  fair,  and  of  the  glories  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  boy.  In 
those  days,  the  blind  had  not  one  book  to  read  where  they 
have  now  a  hundred,  and  successes  which  we  now  count  as 
a  matter  of  course  were  then  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
doubtful  experiments. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  on  such  an  occasion  without 
recalling  the  memory  of  Dr.  Howe,  to  whose  courage,  faith, 
perseverance  and  insight,  what  we  might  call  the  second 
btrtji  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  due.  To  the  sagacity  of  his 
plans,  to  the  diligent  care  of  his  daily  observation,  and  to 
that  unbroken  patience  with  which  he  carried  on  his  care  of 
her,  who  shall  say  how  much  the  world  now  owes?  For, 
indeed,  the  whole  system  of  our  modern  education,  not  only 
of  the  ])lind,  but  in  all  schools,  has  been  changed  by  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  training  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
successive  reports  of  Dr.  Howe.  And  what  a  benefaction  it 
is  which  be  and  Laura  Bridgman  gave  to  this  world  I  How 
much  the  world  now  owes  of  its  knowledge  of  the  mind  and 
its  processes,  —  may  I  not  say  of  the  soul  and  its  powers?  — 
which  it  can  prove  by  a  visible  demonstration,  for  which, 
fifty  years  ago,  no  such  demonstration  was  possible !  Here 
is  the  whole  range  of  skepticism  as  to  spiritual  power ;  here 
are  the  people  who  tell  us  that  to  the  operation  of  the  five 
senses  is  due  all  the  knowledge  which  we  call  spiritual 
knowledge,  all  tlie  conceptions  which  we  call  spiritual  con- 
ceptions, all  the  insight  which  we  call  spiritual  insight.  And 
now  those  persons,  when  they  telU  us  so,  have  to  consider 
the  undoulited  fact,  that,  in  Laura  Bridgman,  who  is  bereft 
of  at  least  three  of  those  senses,  what  we  call  spiritual  life 
shows  no  check  or  hindrance.  The  elements  of  spiritual  life 
are  faith  and  hope  and  love,  —  "these  three  abide  and  are 
eternal."  And  where  will  you  go  to  find  faith  or  hope  or 
love   stronger   in   their   work,    more   distinct  in   every   token 
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wbicb  yoa  may  ask  for,  than  yoa  find  them  in  the  life  of 
oar  friend  here,  who  is  wholly  deprired  of  the  organs,  which, 
yon  are  totd.  produced  these  realities  br  some  mechanical 
efficacy?  This  is  no  time  nor  place  to  caixy  ont  such  illua- 
tratioos  of  the  new  plane  on  which  the  whole  science  of  edu- 
cation stands,  since  Dr.  Howe  brought  the  little  girl  whose 
Dew  birthday  we  commemorate  from  her  country  home ;  since 
be  lifted  her  from  that  grade  of  being,  which  one  hartUy 
calls  human  life,  in  which  she  only  felt  with  her  finger-tips 
the  roughnesses  of  outside  things,  and  made  her  live  and  mow 
and  bare  her  being  in  that  other  plane  of  life,  where  they 
sec  as  they  are  seen  and  know  as  they  ore  known,  eveu  if 
they  think  the  thoughts  of  angels,  and  see  the  visions  of 
angels,  and  know  the  truth  wblch  angels  arc  glad  to  know. 
But,  without  carr^-ing  out  into  long  detail  the  sugj^estions  of 
such  meinoriea,  one  is  glad  to  express  gratitude  to  Dr.  Ilowe 
and  congratulation  to  her. 

liev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  was  the  nc^t  speaker. 
He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  n  call  which 
he  made  at  Mr.  Bridgman'e  house  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  during  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
as  a  young  school-master,  where  he  first  saw 
Laura,  then  a  beautiful  infant  of  a  year  old. 
This  was  before  the  dreadful  fever  had  deprived 
her  of  every  sense  but  that  of  feeling. 

It  would  tax  our  imagination,  he  added,  to  conceive 
how  it  could  be  possible  for  Laura  to  regain  any  fraction  of 
that  which  bhe  had  lost ;  but  it  is  only  a  wonderful  illus- 
tration of  that  great  and  wise  maxim,  "  where  there  is  a  will 
theru  is  a  way."  What  has  here  been  done  is  but  a  dawn- 
ing of  the  possibilities  of  education. 
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A  group  of  children  seated  on  the  platform, 
and  comprising  the  members  of  the  kindergarten 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  were  now  introduced,  and  gave 
a  little  song  composed  for  the  occasion,  in  the 
following  words :  — 

The  birthday  queen  we  children  greet. 
And  offer  roses,  fresh  and  sweet. 
May  fortune  never  cease  to  bless 
And  crown  her  days  with  happiness. 

Meanwhile,  two  of  their  number  came  forward 
and  presented  Miss  Bridgman  with  a  beautiful 
basket  of  choice  flowers,  "  which  she  fondled  with 
such  evident  delight  that  one  could  almost  believe 
her  touch  was  delicate  enough  to  convey  to  her 
mind  an  idea  of  their  true  beauty  in  color  and 
fragrance. '^ 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  was  then  invited 
to  speak,  and  alluded  to  the  mystery  of  Miss 
Bridgman's  life:  — 

ITow  isolated,  shroiuled  in  darkness,  it  seems  to  us,  yet 
perhaps  more  blessed  than  we  can  imagine,  since  in  her 
blindness  she  niav  have  seen  thinc^s  that  other  minds  have 
never  conceived.  There  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
fifty  years  of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  that  we  can  be  grateful 
for.  It  has  opened  up  a  new  thought,  a  new  world  to  us, 
—  the  knowledge  of  tliat  great  unseen.  I  do  not  know 
1  ow  much  she  has  realized  this,  how  much  light  she  has  shed 
upon  science  and  upon  the  method  of  treating  those  similarly 
afflicted ;  but  it  is  certainly  great.  Her  life  has  been  free 
from  distractions ;  it   has  not  been   pulled  about   by  outside 
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inBuenoe.  In  the  ailent  bouse  of  fifty  years  this  life  must 
have  been  drawn  near  to  God  with  a  oearneBS  which  we 
canaot  feel.  If  she  has  had  thought  of  the  great  nsefulnesB 
of  her  life,  of  its  inspiration,  we  have  nothing  to  pity  her 
for,  only  to  congratulate  her,  and  feel  a  fellow-thankfuIneBS 
for  her  life. 

The  speaker  hoped  for  many  more  years  of 
happiness  for  Laura,  before  tho  perfect  life  which 
never  ends  should  come.  In  conclusion,  Dr. 
Brooks  made  a  pleasant  allusion  to  tho  kinder- 
garten and  the  parent  institution. 

Capt.  K.  Bennett  Forbes  of  Milton,  one  of 
the  oldest  living  representatives  of  the  Perkins 
family,  contributed  the  following  interesting  remi- 
niscence connected  with  Laura's  history :  — 

As  my  memory,  like  my  speech,  is  very  short,  I  have 
reduced  it  to  writing.  Feeling  great  interest  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  believing  that  I  am  the  oldest  representative  of  one 
of  its  earliest  friends,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  I  have  come 
here  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  After  what  has  been 
said  by  able  speakers,  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say 
more  than  a  few  words,  especially  as  my  deafness  prevented 
my  hearing  what  has  been  said.  A  friend  reminds  me  that 
Thomas  Carlyle  impudenUy  said,  "what  great  or  noble  thing 
baa  America  ever  done?"  It  was  replied:  "She  has  pro- 
duced a  girl  bom  deaf,  dumb  aud  blind,  who,  from  her  own 
earnings,  has  sent  a  barrel  of  flour  to  the  starving  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  in  Ireland."  I  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  the 
flour  to  Ireland  in  the  "  Jamestown,"  in  1847 ;  and,  after  forty 
years,  the  fact  has  not  been  foigotten  by  the  Irish  people. 

A  statement  was  then  given  regai*ding  the 
number  and  condition  of  persons  at  the  present 
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under  special  training,  and  arc  in  charge  of 
graduates  of  this  school,  —  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
scarcely  nine  years  of  age,  who  has  just  been 
admitted  to  the  kindergarten,  and  has  already 
mastered  a  few  words  in  the  finger  language; 
and  Helen  A.  Keller  of  Alahama,  who,  though 
little  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  is  quite 
phenomenal  in  mental  capacity  and  growth,  and 
has  already  made  remarkable  progress,  as  fac- 
similes of  her  letters,  in  the  neat  *  square  hand,* 
clearly  prove." 

Helen's  story  excited  intense  interest,  and  held 
the  attention  of  the  audience  very  closely,  as  it 
seemed  to  present  another  little  Laura  Bridgman, 
just  emerging  from  dread  darkness  into  joyful 
light,  tinder  the  faithful  instruction  of  a  gifted 
teacher,  who  bad  studied  Dr.  Howe's  methods  and 
imbibed  his  spirit,  thus  helping  forward  his  great 
work,  and  adding  choice  6owers  to  his  memorial 
wreath.  It  seemed  a  singular  coincidence  that 
Laura's  semi-centenary  should  mark  the  advent  of 
two  little  hapless  pilgrims  to  the  beneficent  care 
that  had  given  to  her  life  all  its  brightness. 

Selections  from  a  biographical  sketch  of  Laura, 
compiled  from  Dr.  Howe's  repoits,  were  read 
by  Eunice  French,  and  a  four-part  song  given 
by  the  girls  concluded  the  programme. 

During  the  exercises  Laura  had  shown  a  keen 
and  lively  interest  in  alt   that  was  passing,  and 
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her  mobile  countenance  and  happy  manner  clearly 
expressed  the  overflowing  joy  of  her  heart.  When 
she  was  at  length  conducted  to  the  tree,  her  sur- 
prise and  delight  seemed  boundless.  Friends 
gathered  around  to  present  their  congratulations, 
and  to  witness  her  joy  as  she  examined  and 
appropriated  the  gifts.  As  she  had  previously 
intimated  that  nothing  would  give  her  more  hap- 
piness than  a  music-box,  one  was  soon  discovered 
among  her  new-found  treasures,  and  set  in  motion. 
Holding  it  in  her  bands,  she  felt  the  vibrations  of 
the  tune,  and  laughed  aloud  with  pleasure.  A  gold 
bracelet  next  caught  her  attention,  and  with  an 
expression  of  delight  she  placed  it  upon  her  wrist. 
The  whole  scene  was  one  which  verified  and 
emphasized  the  assertion,  that  the  development 
of  Laura  Bridgman's  nature  to  the  point  which 
it  has  now  reached,  requiring  as  it  has  the  utmost 
skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  her  instructors^ 
is  *'  one  of  the  most  remarkable  educational  facts. 
of  the  century." 

Helen  Kellbb. 

"  Nor  strong  tower,  nor  wall  of  beat«i  brass. 
Nor  airless  duDgeoa,  nor  strong  liDks  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentiTe  to  the  strength  of  spirit.'' 

Shakespeark. 

The  case  of  little  Helen  Keller  is  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth,  which  is  tersely  but  graph- 
ically expressed  in  the  above  lines  of  the  poet. 
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J  viuLiiu  was  at  once  isolated  fron 
ment,  and  sunk  in  the  bosom  of  th 
profound  stillness.     She  could  no  lo 
music  of  the  birds  and  the  soothing 
loving  mother,  nor  see  the  beauty  c 
and  the  smiling  faces  of  those  aroui 
sun  and  moon  and  every  starry  light 
to  her,  and  the  booming  of  the  can 
thunder,  "  winged  with  red  lightning 
ous  rage,''  ceased  to  have  the  slightest 
her  sealed  ears.     To  her  all  was  blacl 
fw\y  silent  and  awful.    Hers  seemed  t( 
eluded  lot  of  an  exile  in  the  world,  de 
human  fellowship,  shut  out  from  all  tl 
in  intercourse  with  others,  and  doomed 
midst  of  the  crowd  to  the  misery  of  s 
finement.     The  following  words  of 
Scott  give  as  characteristic  a  descripl 
position  in  society  as  if  they  had  been 
that  express  purpose :  — 


material  world,  became  a  sort  of  dismal  dungeon 
cutting  her  off  "  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men," 
her  unfettered  spirit  was  neither  crushed  nor 
maimed,  nor  reduced  to  drowsy  inertia  and  fatal 
stupor  by  the  mournful  sullenness  and  dead  silence 
of  its  encasement.  On  the  contrary,  like  a  caged 
lark,  impatient  of  its  captive  state,  it  was  con- 
stantly striving  for  a  vent  whereby  to  get  abroad, 
to  go  out  and  examine  the  relations  of  external 
things,  to  come  in  contact  with  living  creatures  and 
inanimate  objects. 

"While  Helen's  mind  was  thus  laboring  to  escape 
from  the  strong  tower  of  its  imprisonment,  my 
friend  and  former  pupil.  Miss  ^Anna)  M.  Sullivan, 
was  engaged  by  Capt.  Keller  at  my  recommenda- 
tion to  aid  his  little  daughter  in  her  strenuous 
efforts  to  gain  freedom.  Fully  conscious  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  the  young  teacher  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  her  holy  mission  with  much  dif- 
fidence and  not  a  few  misgivings  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  equipment  and  its  adequacy  to 
meet  the  requirements.  But  she  was  determined 
not  to  disappoint  those  who  placed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  her  ability.  Nor  was  there  any  ground  for 
serious  apprehension  of  failure  on  her  part.  She 
had  no  uncertain  problems  to  solve,  no  untiied  ex- 
periments to  make,  no  new  processes  to  invent,  and 
no  trackless  forests  to  traverse.  Her  course  was 
clearly  and  definitely  indicated  by  the  finger  of  the 
illustrious   liberator  of  Laura    Bridgman.     His 


yciii  .^aw  ar  a  glance  that  she  liad  an  ( 
l)rijj;lit  cliild  to  (leal   with,  and  that 
Avonderfnlly   made   could   not  be  k( 
shade.     The  ebulliency  of  Helen's  m 
and  the  outbursts  of  despair  which 
failure  of  her  attempts  to  make  herse 
by   the  members  of  her  family,  c< 
teacher  that  there  was  a  tremendou 
force  lodged  up  and  suppressed  in  a  < 
struggling  for  an  outlet,  and  ready  1 
barriers.    Following  the  simplest  and 
methods  of    Dr.    Howe,    Miss    Sull 
anxiously  to  find  some  aperture  in  the 
of  the  cavern,  through  which  to  conv( 
lum  of  knowledge  to  a  starving  soul, 
were  rewarded  with  a  speedy  and  gr 
Helen's  darkened  mind  was  reached 
sense  of  touch,  and  was  filled  with  raj 
light.     The  stupendous  feat  was  acco 
stantaneously,  as  by  the  touch  of  a 

Tho   liftl'*   ^«!~- 
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lifted  fi-om  her  bondage,  she  stands  now  upon  the 
mount  of  mental  vision,  and  receiTes  her  inspira- 
tion directly  from  external  sources.  Her  deliver- 
ance from  the  dreadful  abyss  of  blackness  and  soli- 
tude was  hailed  with  joy  in  every  direction;  and, 
while  she  is  still  contending  against  fearful  odds, 
the  people  at  large  watch  her  with  loving  sympa- 
thy, encourage  her  in  her  attempts  to  gain  intel- 
lectual light,  feel  pride  in  her  achievements,  ap- 
plaud her  triumphs,  cheer  her  with  appreciative 
words  and  cordial  greetings,  and  urge  her  to  go 
forward. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  published  a  short 
sketch  of  Helen's  case,  together  with  a  most 
intei'esting  and  instructive  account  of  her  history, 
and  of  the  means  and  methods  employed  in  her 
education,  written  by  Miss  Sullivan.  I  shall  now 
notice  in  brief  such  of  the  developments  or  strik- 
ing phenomena  as  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year,  dividing  them  into  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  story,  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  state,  that  personal  observation  and 
careful  study  of  the  multiform  phases  presented 
by  this  human  marvel  have  convinced  me,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration  in  what 
has  been  said  about  her.  This  opinion  is  shared 
by  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  her. 

Helen  enjoys  exeeilent  health.  Her  appetite 
is  exceedingly  good,  and  her  sleep,  which,  in  the 
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language  of  the  poet,  constitutes  the  "chief 
nourisher  in  life's  feast/'  is  sound  and  unbroken. 
Her  bodily  growth  has  been  perfectly  symmetrical. 
She  is  now  eight  years,  and  four  months  old, 
and  her  height  is  four  feet,  five  inches  and  three- 
fourths.  Her  waist  measures  twenty-four  inches, 
and  her  head,  which  is  broad  and  full,  measures 
twenty-one  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  — 
in  a  line  drawn  around  it  and  passing  over  the 
prominences  of  the  parietal  and  those  of  the 
frontal  bones.  The  measurement  over  the  head 
from  the  orifice  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other 
is  eleven  inches  and  three-fourths,  and  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  pf  the  crown  it  is  thirteen  inches. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  her  physical 
development,  her  frame  is  so  fitly  proportioned 
and  so  well  filled  out,  her  stature  so  erect,  her 
features  so  symmetrical,  and  her  figure  so  grace- 
ful, that  the  following  words  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly fitting  to  her  case:  — 

"How  tall  she  grows!   What  subtle  grace 
Doth  every  movement  animate! 
With  garments  gathered  for  the  race, 
She  stands  a  goddess,  plmnp  and  straight/^ 

Helen's  mind  is  incessantly  active,  and  its 
energy  is  so  intense  that  men  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession often  ask  the  question,  "does  she  rest 
well?"  and  seem  to  be  surprised  at  the  unex- 
pected aftirmative  reply,  which  is  invariably  given 
to   them.     There  is   sufficient  ground,  however, 
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not  only  for  mere  apprehension,  but  for  serious 
fear,  lest  the  continual  excitement  of  her  brain 
should  undermine  her  health.  Of  this  danger 
both  her  teacher  and  her  parents  are  fully  aware, 
and  they  are  very  careful  to  guard  against  it. 
They  cause  her  to  take  appropriate  bodily  exer- 
cise daily,  and  avoid  everything  that  might  pro- 
duce disturbance  in  the  nervous  system,  or  serve 
to  stimulate  vigorous  thought  Since  March  last 
no  regular  instruction  has  been  given  to  her 
either  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  or  any  other 
branch.  Nevertheless,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
prevent  her  studying.  "Whether  she  is  in  the 
house  or  in  the  garden,  out  in  the  open  country 
or  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city,  on  land  or  on 
the  watei',  she  finds  everywhere  abundant  mate- 
rials for  a  lessou  in  geography  or  botauy  or 
mathematics,  or  on  some  other  subject.  As  soon 
as  she  enters  a  car  on  a  horse  railroad,  she  wants 
to  know  the  color  of  the  animals,  the  names  of 
the  conductor  and  driver,  the  number  of  the 
passengers,  and  whether  there  are  any  babies 
among  them,  and  asks  what  can  be  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  vehicle  as  it  moves  along  on  the 
track.  In  June  last  she  visited  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument  at  Charlestown,  in  company  with  her 
mother,  her  teacher  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
and  manifested  great  interest  in  its  history  and 
in  its  height.     She  bad  hardly  reached  the  ground 
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after  descending  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  when 
she  informed  her  companions  that  there  were 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  steps  in  it,  missing 
only  two  from  the  exact  number. 

For  six  weeks  I  have  had  the  rare  pleasure  of 
sitting  by  her  side  at  the  table,  and  of  walking, 
playing,  romping  and  travelling  with  her  con- 
stantly, and  only  once  during  this  period  did  I  see 
her  exhibit  a  spirit  of  impatience.  This  occurred 
during  a  visit  to  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth,  where, 
after  examining  various  articles,  such  as  a  model 
of  the  "  Mayflower,''  a  spinning  wheel.  Peregrine 
White's  cradle,  and  several  ancient  chairs,  tables 
and  utensils,  she  was  very  much  disappointed 
because  everything  was  not  explained  to  her 
minutely,  and  because  she  was  not  allowed  to  lay 
her  hands  on  the  contents  of  the  cabinets,  and  on 
all  the  precious  relics  that  are  treasured  in  that 
sacred  shrine.  Her  hunger  for  knowledge  is  in- 
satiate. She  is  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  some- 
thing new  which  seems  beyond  her  reach.  No 
sooner  does  one  begin  to  converse  with  her,  than 
the  interrogatives,  "why,"  "how  many,"  "who," 
"  what,"  "  when  "  and  "  where,"  fly  from  her  fingers 
in  rapid  succession. 

This  constant  seeking  after  information,  and 
incessant  mental  alertness,  taxing  as  they  do  the 
intellectual  and  reasoning  faculties  to  the  utmost, 
might  prove  calamitous  to  a  person  of  ordinary 
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organization;  but  fortunately  Helen  ie  provided 
with  a  safeguard  of  inestimable  value  in  her  cheer- 
ful temperament,  for  she  is  ever  merry,  lively  and 
hopeful.  She  is  full  of  sportiveness  and  glee>  of 
fun  and  frolic.  She  has  in  a  full  measure  the 
buoyancy  and  gayety  of  childhood.  When  playing 
with  other  little  boys  and  girls,  her  shrill  laugh 
sounds  loudest  in  the  group. 

"  A  sweet,  beurt-llftfag  cheerMneM, 
LJke  spring-lime  of  die  jear. 
Seems  ever  on  her  atops  to  wait." 

This  glad  flow  of  spirits  is  one  of  the  main 
tributaries  to  the  stream  of  her  physical  well- 
being;  for,  of  all  the  mental  dispositions  that 
exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  health,  cheerful- 
ness is  the  most  potent.  It  is  a  peculiarly  excel- 
lent tonic,  and  the  *'  best  cordial  of  all."  It  is  a 
perpetual  song  without  words,  promoting  harmony 
of  soul,  and  refreshing  mind  and  body  as  much  as 
actual  rest. 

"  It  givei  to  beauty  half  its  power. 

The  nameless  cliarm,  worth  all  the  rest  — 
The  light  that  dances  o'er  a  face. 
And  speaks  of  sunshine  in  the  breast." 

Indeed,  joy,  mirth,  hope  and  a  sense  of  content- 
ment may  be  classed  among  the  strongest  and 
most  eflective  sanitary  agencies.  They  stimulate 
the  respiration  and  circulation,  and  aid  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  to  perform  all  their  functions 
smoothly  and  powerfully. 
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It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  Helen  has  not  the  slightest  percep- 
tion of  light  or  of  sound.  She  is  totally  blind  and 
deaf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acuteness  of  her 
remaining  senses,  and  especially  that  of  touch  and 
feeling  generally,  has  been  brought  to  perfection 
by  constant  exercise.  She  recognizes  her  friends 
as  soon  as  her  fingers  come  in  contact  with  their 
hands  or  with  their  dress,  and  not  the  faintest  odor 
escapes  her  notice.  When  anyone  begins  to  play 
on  the  pianoforte,  pn  the  organ  or  on  any  other 
instrument,  her  brain  is  instantly  informed  of  the 
fact  through  the  vibrations  of  the  floor.  While 
attending  one  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  our  hall 
last  summer,  she  became  so  animated  and  enliv- 
ened by  the  strains  of  the  music,  that  it  was  quite 
diflScult  to  prevent  her  from  indulging  in  dancing. 
Of  this  diversion  she  is  very  fond,  having  learned 
its  rhythmic  movements  by  feeling  the  motions  of 
the  feet  and  the  bend  of  the  knee  of  one  of  her 
little  companions,  who  was  trying  to  teach  her  the 
Terpsichorean  art. 

Helen's  mind  has  developed  itself  in  a  remark- 
able manner  during  the  past  year.  By  cheerful 
toil  and  patient  labor  she  has  gathered  a  rich 
harvest  of  general  information,  and  has  made 
astonishing  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage. Her  vocabulary  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  comprehend  more  than  three  thousand 
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words,  which  ehc  can  spell  without  a  mistake  and 
employ  accurately  iu  composiUon.  This  is  a 
marvellous  achievement,  for  there  is  no  pupil  in 
any  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  from  the  lowest 
up  to  the  highest  grade,  who  is  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  orthography, 
and  none  in  those  for  deaf-mutes  who  can  use 
idiomatic  English  with  such  ease  and  precision. 
Kay,  more  I  There  is  no  child  of  her  age,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  who  could  accompUsh 
iu  several  years  what  she  has  done  in  nineteen 
months. 

The  story  of  the  progress  made  by  this  little 
human  being  is  like  a  romance.  It  is  fraught  with 
interesting  and  instructive  incidents,  and  opens  to 
all  intelligent  persons  new  sources  of  thought  and 
wonder.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  extracts  from  her 
diaries,  and  by  her  letters,  she  has  gained  an  un- 
common facility  and  copiousness  of  expression. 
She  takes  great  delight  in  reading  to  herself. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  watch 
her  beaming  and  ever-changing  countenance  as 
the  sentences  fall  from  her  fingers.  Little  stories, 
written  in  a  simple  style,  offer,  of  course,  peculiar 
attractions  to  her;  but,  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  an  embossed  book  is,  she  will  occupy  herself 
with  it  for  hours,  apparently  feasting  on  its 
contents. 

One  evening  she  put  her  hand  on  a  copy  of 
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Bach's  chorals,  selected  and  edited  by  Mr,  John 
S-  Dwight  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  which  was 
lying  on  my  desk;  and,  as  she  turned  a  few 
leaves,  she  began  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the 
words  wicy  schdn^  leuchtet^  etc.,  which  formed  part 
of  the  title  of  the  first  hymn.  No  explanation 
was  given  to  her  then  about  the  German  or  any 
other  foreign  tongue.  This  was  done,  however, 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  July,  when  she 
was  anxious  to  know  what  Latin  was,  having 
just  heard  it  mentioned  by  a  pupil  of  the  high 
school  as  one  of  the  studies  there.  On  being 
told  by  her  teacher  that  it  was  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, spoken  by  an  ancient  people  and  alto- 
gether difierent  from  ours,  Helen  caught  the  idea 
instantly,  and  learned  in  a  few  minutes  the  words 
mensaj  homOy  pater^  materj  puevy  ptiera  and  aoroTy 
most  of  which  were  spelled  to  her  only  once. 

The  next  day  she  left  Boston  for  Brewster, 
where  she  was  to  spend  the  summer  months 
playing,  bathing,  and  gathering  shells  and  sea- 
weeds; but  on  the  14th  of  August  I  received  a 
note  from  her,  saying  that  she  was  studying 
French  with  her  teacher,  and  giving  as  speci- 
mens of  her  work  several  short  sentences,  in 
which  there  was  but  a  single  inaccuracy,  the  ex- 
pression ma  chere,  instead  of  mon  cher  monsieur y 
being  used  twice.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that 
I  was  both  delighted   and  surprised  at  this  new 
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revelation.  In  the  same  letter  she  epoke  of  her 
futlire  intentions  and  of  her  thirst  for  general 
information  in  the  following  words:  "IwUI  learn 
to  talk  Latin,  too,  and  some  day  you  will  teach 
me  Greek.  I  do  want  to  learn  much  about 
everything."  While  bathing  at  the  sea-shore  at 
Brewster,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  German 
lady,  who,  responding  to  her  wishes,  taught  her 
a  few  German  words. 

On  her  return  to  Boston  at  the  opening  of  our 
school,  Helen  seemed  to  be  very  eager  to  study 
Greek;  and,  in  answer  to  her  constant  inquines, 
I  spelled  to  her,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  form,  a  number  of  words  and  short 
familiar  phrases,  such  as  dendron,  tree;  dactyli- 
dlon,  ring;  Inches,  hair;  kale  emera,  good  morn- 
ing; kale  nylcla,  good  night;  poa  Scheie,  how  do 
you  do;  kalos,  well;  chcere,  good-bye,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  character.  That  the  little 
witch  should  have  stored  in  the  capacious  treas- 
ury of  her  memory  every  scrap  of  knowledge, 
which  she  had  picked  up  in  her  irregular  lin- 
guistic excursions,  and  that  she  should  be  able 
to  use  it  correctly  whenever  she  pleases,  seems 
inconceivable.  Yet  the  following  facsimile  of  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  me  while  making  a  visit 
at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  —  differing  from 
the  original  only  in  the  underlining  of  the  foreign 
words  and  sentences,  —  leaves  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  on  this  point:  — 
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On  the  29th  of  October  she  wrote  to  her  aunt 
in  TiiBcumbia  a  brief  letter,  in  which  she  recurs 
to  the  same  subject  with  her  usual  clearness. 
As  this  epistle  may  serve  as  a  confinnation  of  the 
statement  made  above,  I  copy  it  herewith  verba- 
tim, literatim  and  punctuatim.  It  may  be  proper 
in  this  conneclion  to  state,  once  for  all,  that 
whenever  any  passage  of  Helen's  writings  is 
quoted  in  the  accounts  concerning  her,  it  is  done 
with  B  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  exact  form  which  she  used. 
No  change  and  no  correction  is  ever  made,  not 
even  of  the  orthography.  The  note  in  question 
reads  as  follows:  — 

My  dearest  Aunt,  —  I  am  coming  home  very  soon  and  I 
think  you  and  every  one  will  be  very  glad  to  see  my  teacher  and 
me.     I  am  very  happy  because  I  have  learned  much  about 
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many  things.  I  am  stadjing  French  and  German  and  Latin 
and  Greek.  Se  agajKt  is  Greek,  and  it  means  I  lore  thee. 
Tai  une  bonne  petUe  srp.ar  is  French,  and  it  means  I  hare  a 
good  little  sister.  Xova  avou$  un  ban  pere  el  une  bonne  mere 
means,  we  have  a  good  father  and  a  good  mother.  Puer  is 
boy  in  Latin,  and  Matter  is  mother  in  (rerman.  I  will  teach 
Mildred  many  languages  when  I  come  home. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

These  letters,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
others  which  she  has  written  to  relatives  and 
friends,  show  conclusively  not  only  that  their  tiny 
author  is  gifted  with  extraordinary  ability  for 
acquiring  foreign  languages  as  well  as  that  of 
her  own  ancestors,  but  also  that  she  has  made 
surprising  progress  in  the  arrangement  and  co- 
herency of  her  ideas,  in  clearness  of  statement 
and   in   evenness  of  style. 

Helen  has  attained  uncommon  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes. 
She  spells  out  the  words  and  sentences  so  fast 
and  so  deftly,  that  even  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  this  language  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  motions  of  her 
fingers.  When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy 
if  she  has  a  book  or  her  knitting,  or  some  sew- 
ing to  do  for  the  famous  Nancy  and  the  rest  of 
her  dolls,  of  which  she  has  quite  a  family.  If 
she  has  no  occupation,  she  evidently  amuses  her- 
self by  imaginary  dialogues,  or  by  recalling  past 
impressions.     Whether  she   reads,  soliloquizes  or 
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dreams,  she  Invariably  spells  out  with  her  fingers 
her  perceptions,  her  thoughts  or  her  sleeping 
fantasies. 

Let  me  observe  here,  that  Helen's  dreams,  like 
those  of  all  other  persons,  are  the  result  of  the 
spontaneous  action  of  her  mental  faculties.  They 
are  accurately  modelled  upon  the  esperiences  of 
her  waking  life,  producing  sensations  similar  in 
kind  to  those  received  in  her  stale  of  conscious- 
ness, but  without  order  or  congruily,  because 
uncontrolled  by  the  will.  Persistent  inquiries 
have  elicited  the  fact,  that  light  and  sound  are 
as  completely  absent  from  her  dreams  as  they 
are  from  hor  eyes  and  ears.  The  last  time  that 
we  questioned  her  closely  as  to  whether  she  ever 
dreamed  of  seeing  or  hearing,  she  replied  with 
emphasis,  "Kol  I  am  blind  and  deaf." 

But,  remarkable  as  is  the  velocity  with  which 
she  writes  her  Ihoughts  upon  the  air,  still  more 
so  are  the  case  and  accuracy  with  which  she 
reads  the  words  formed  in  the  same  way  by 
another  person,  grasping  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
following  every  movement  of  his  fingers  as  letter 
after  letter  conveys  his  meaning  to  her  mind. 
Nor  is  the  swiftness  with  which  she  peruses  the 
embossed  page,  nor  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
spells  out  with  one  hand  what  she  reads  with 
the  other,  less  wonderful. 

Helen  is  a  close  observer  of  the  actions,  man- 
ners   and   movements   of  those   around  her,  and 
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takes  the  greatest  delight  in  trying  to  reproduce 
some  of  ihem.  This  tendency  towards  imitation 
is  very  strong,  and  enables  her  both  to  amuse 
herself  and  to  entertain  others.  Frequently  she 
utters  sounds  as  if  she  were  singing,  or  holds  a 
book  before  her  and  pretends  to  read  by  moving 
her  lips.  When  she  visited  Wellesley  College, 
she  examined  the  statuary  carefully,  and  after- 
wards imitated  the  various  attitudes,  which  had 
attracted  her  attention.  This  she  did  with  great 
exactness,  copying  from  the  statue  of  the  dancing 
girl,  for  instance,  the  position  of  feet,  hands,  arms, 
head,  —  indeed,  of  the  whole  body. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  enlarging  on 
this  topic;  but  I  must  give  one  more  anecdote. 
Helen  went  to  church  one  Sunday  with  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  Miss  Sullivan  having  first  charged  her 
little  pupil  to  be  quiet  while  in  the  sacred  edifice. 
At  first  she  w^as  inclined  to  talk  with  her  fingers, 
and  asked  what  the  minister  was  saying.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  told  her,  and  then  reminded  her  of  the 
injunction  to  be  still,  which  had  been  given  to 
her.  Helen  immediately  obeyed,  turned  her  head 
in  a  listening  attitude,  and  said  **I  listen.'' 

Doubtless  this  gifted  child  is  endowed  with  a 
set  of  intellectual  faculties  of  the  highest  order, 
which  enable  her  to  observe  acutely,  to  apprehend 
readily,  to  understand  clearly,  to  imiagine  vividly 
and  to  reason  correctly.  But  the  crowning  glory 
of  her   talents    consists   in    the   tenacity   of   her 
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memory  and  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of 
her  perceptions.  In  respect  to  both  these  mental 
qualities  she  has  but  few  equals.  All  that  appears 
to  be  miraculous  or  mysterious  in  her  case  can 
be  traced  either  to  one  or  both  of  these  sources, 
and  he  thereby  explained. 

Helen  seldom,  if  ever,  forgets  anything  that 
she  has  once  learned.  Names,  facta,  descrip- 
tions, figures,  dates,  all  are  arranged  in  perfect 
order  in  the  capacious  recesses  of  her  cerebral 
structure,  so  that  she  can  use  them  at  will.  Her 
remembrance  of  past  occurrences  is  very  accurate. 
She  can  give  the  name  and  residence  of  any  per- 
son with  whom  she  is  slightly  acquainted,  with 
perfect  exactness.  You  may  ask  her  about  some- 
thing which  she  wrote  to  a  friend  or  put  down  in 
her  diary  six  or  seven  months  ago,  and  she  will 
repeat  the  statement  almost  word  for  word.  Last 
June  she  was  introduced  to  a  young  Greek 
student,  whose  long  name,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  letters,  was  spelled  to  her  only  once.  In 
repeating  it  she  made  but  one  mistake.  This  was 
corrected,  and  about  three  months  later  she  asked 
me  where  Mr.  F-r-a-n-c-i-a  D-e~m-e-t-r-i-o-a 
K-a-l-o-p-o-t-h-a-k'^s  was. 

But,  great  as  is  the  tenacity  of  her  memory, 
the  keenness  of  her  perceptive  faculties  is  even 
greater,  —  it  is  simply  marvellous.  A%  soon  as 
a  sensation,  even  of  the  faintest  kind,  reaches  the 
sensorium,  being  telegraphed  to  her  brain  through 
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the  medium  of  the  organ  of  touch,  or  through 
the  slightest  muscular  contact  or  pressure,  her 
mind  seems  to  emit  a  spepies  of  electric  liglit, 
which  illumines  the  regions  of  thought,  and 
renders  things  clear  to  the  understanding.  The 
vision  of 

"That  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,^ 

is  so  perfect  in  Helen's  case,  that  the  images  of 
her  perceptions  dance  before  it  like  the  daffodils 
of  Wordsworth.  Instances  illustrative  of  this 
point  arc  very  numerous,  and  are  of  the  most 
profound  interest,  both  from  a  physiological  and 
psychological  point  of  view.  Miss  Sullivan  has 
given  in  her  sketches  quite  a  number  of  them, 
and  I  have  room  here  for  only  one  other,  which  I 
copy  from  my  memoranda. 

One  day  a .  number  of  persons  assembled  in 
our  dining-room  were  shown  by  Miss  Moulton, 
the  matron  of  the  institution,  a  crystal  lemon- 
squeezer  of  new  design,  and  all  tried  in  vain  to 
guess  what  it  was.  It  had  never  been  used,  and 
its  shape  failed  to  suggest  to  any  one  its  purpose, 
until  Helen  examined  it.  She  immediately  spelled 
"  lemonade,''  and  wished  for  a  tumbler,  in  which  to 
prepare  some.  When  the  glass  was  brought,  she 
put  the  squeezer  in  proper  position  upon  it.  On 
being  closely  questioned  as  to  what  had  suggested 
to  her  an  idea,  which  the  adults  around  her  had 


failed  to  catch,  she  twice  put  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
bead,  and  Bpelled  "  I  think." 

Helen's  fertile  mind  is  rich  in  ideas  and  crowded 
with  thoughts,  and  some  of  her  single  sayings 
arc  like  flashes  of  light  in  the  darkness.  On 
being  asked  once  by  a  clergyman  what  ministers 
are,  she  answered  promptly,  "  they  are  men  who 
read  from  a  book  and  talk  loud  for  people  to  be 
good."  Evidently  her  definition  is  not  wanting 
either  in  originality  or  in  aptness. 

Helen's  moral  qualities  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  excellence  as  are  those  of  her  intellect.  It  is 
no  hyperbole  to  say,  that  she  is  a  personification 
of  goodness  and  happiness.  She  never  repines, 
and  is  always  so  contented  and  gay,  so  bright  and 
lively,  that 

"  While  we  converse  with  her,  we  mark 
No  want  of  d&y,  nor  thiok  it  dark." 

Of  sin  and  evil,  of  malice  and  wickedness,  of 
meanness  and  perverscness,  she  is  absolutely  igno- 
rant. She  is  as  pure  as  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
and  as  innocent  and  joyous  as  the  birds  of  the 
air  or  the  lambs  of  the  field.  No  germ  of 
depravity  can  be  detected  in  the  soil  of  her  moral 
constitution,  even  by  means  of  the  most  powerful 
microscope.  Her  natural  feeling  of  regard  for 
others  because  they  have  manifested  kindness  and 
admiration  towards  her,  has  thus  far  been  a  strong 
protection  against  the  growth  of  inordinate  sel- 
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jRshness.  To  her  envy  and  jealousy  are  utterly 
unknown.  She  is  in  perfect  harmony  and  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  every  one.     Her  disposition, 

"  Like  a  bee  in  a  wild  of  flowers. 
Finds  everywhere  perfume." 

She  loves  her  parents,  her  baby  sister,  her  teacher, 
her  relatives  and  friends,  her  playmates  and  com- 
panions, her  dolls,  her  animals,  and  all  living 
creatures,  with  a  sympathy  so  broad  and  deep  that 
it  opens  her  heart  to  the  noblest  inspirations.  By 
her  benevolence  and  good  will  towards  all,  she 
teaches  us  how  to  seek  the  highest  goal. 
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To  earn  the  tme  success; 
To  live,  to  love,  to  bless." 


As  a  striking  illustration  of  Helen's  intense 
fondness  for  all  living  creatures,  and  of  her  great 
interest  in  their  welfare,  we  print  in  full  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  touching  incident,  written 
by  one  of  our  teachers  in  the  girls'  department, 
Miss  Fanny  S.  Marrett :  — 

Helen  is  much  interested  in  eleven  tadpoles  which  have 
their  home  in  a  glass  globe  in  one  of  our  schoolrooms.  The 
acquaintance  began  several  weeks  ago,  when  a  tadpole  was 
caught  and  put  into  her  hand.  This  was  her  introduction.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  wonderful  eagerness  and  tenderness 
with  which  she  made  discoveries  concerning  the  form  and 
structure  of  this  new  object.     She  seemed  to  realize  at  once 
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that  she  had  come  tn  contact  with  a  very  delicate  organism, 
and  that  she  must  deal  gently  with  it.  She  was  soon  told  why 
the  little  creature  ought  to  be  put  back  into  the  dish,  and 
having  learned  how  essential  water  is  to  the  life  of  a  tadpole, 
she  did  not  wish  to  have  any  of  the  eleven  taken  from  their 
native  element.  She  would  plunge  her  hand  into  the  globe, 
delighted  to  feel  the  tadpoles  swimming  around  in  it ;  and  very 
often  she  succeeded  in  catching  some  of  them,  bnt  she  always 
held  them  under  water. 

One  day  the  tiny  creatures  were  transferred  to  a  more 
shallow  dish,  and  one  of  them  leaped  beyond  the  mai^n  and 
fell  upon  the  schoolroom  floor. 

A  teacher  found  it  as  she  was  going  with  Helen  to  pay  the 
usual  visit  to  the  tadpoles.  She  gave  it  to  Helen,  who 
examined  it  very  carefully,  while  her  face  and  language 
expressed  a  most  loving  sympathy.  Saddenly  the  tall  moved, 
and  at  this  faint  sign  of  life  Helen  gave  a  quick  and  joyous 
spring,  and  signified  her  wish  that  the  tadpole  should  be  at 
once  put  in  water.  She  then  named  it  "  the  sick  tadpole." 
For  some  days  afterward,  the  Brst  question  she  asked  upon 
entering  the  schoolroom  was,  "  how  Is  tadpole?"  When  told 
that  he  seemed  quite  well  and  strong  again,  she  said  to  many 
friends  in  her  happiest  way,  "  tadpole  is  much  better ! "  Even 
now,  as  she  realizes  the  joyous  activity  of  the  tadpoles  as  they 
swim  past  her  hand,  she  does  not  forget  that  one  of  them  has 
suffered,  and  her  first  inquiries  are  always  for  "the  one  that 
was  sick." 

She  is  fond  of  modelling  in  clay,  and  the  phases  of  the 
tadpole's  life  have  been,  of  late,  a  favorite  theme  for  this  work. 
A  bowl  is  first  made,  and  then,  one  by  one,  eleven  tadpoles 
appear  in  it.  She  has  learned  that  our  tadpoles  become  frogs 
by  and  by,  and  she  often  suggests  in  clay  this  future  state  of 
development.  A  frog  has  therefore  a  place  on  the  board  beside 
the  tadpole,  and  Helen  delighto  in  contrasting  the  two  forms  of 
life  which  she  has  represented. 
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The  beantiful  traits  of  Helen's  character  are 
evenly  developed  in  all  directions.  They  shine 
from  all  sides  of  her  nature  like  brilliant  stars. 
Her  loveliness  of  soul  beams  through  her  face. 
She  is  so  simple  and  natural,  so  sweet  and  aflfec- 
tionate,  so  charming  and  generous,  so  magnani- 
mous and  unselfish,  ihat  all  lovers  of  poetic 
childhood  cannot  help  holding  her  dear,  and 
counting  her  among  the  gems  of  humanity.  She 
certainly  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  in  whom  some  of 
the  highest  intellectual  qualities  are  combined  with 
a  spirit  whose  saintliness  makes  her  life  a  blessing 
upon  earth.  Although  her  vision,  her  hearing  and 
her  speech  are  entirely  gone,  yet,  to  use  the  words 
of  Shakespeare,  — 

"  There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body." 

At  my  urgent  request,  Helen,  accompanied  by 
her  mother  and  her  teacher,  came  to  the  north  in 
the  last  week  of  May,  and  spent  several  months 
with  us  as  our  guest.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  her 
arrival  n  Boston  was  hailed  with  great  delight. 
Her  stay  here,  although  very  short,  was  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  her  in  more  ways  than  one.  She 
visited  many  places  of  interest,  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  a  cordiality  that  could  hardlj*^  be 
surpassed.  She  made  numerous  warm  friends, 
who  are  strongly  attached  to  her.     She  met  with 
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many  persons  who  could  converse  with  her  by 
means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  thus  came  into 
contact  with  minds  variously  constituted.  We 
gladly  allowed  her  to  use  freely  our  library  of 
embossed  books,  our  collection  of  stuffed  animals, 
sea-shells,  models  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  the 
rest  of  our  apparatus  for  instnicting  the  blind 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
she  derived  from  them  much  pleasure  and  not  a 
little  profit. 

But,  whether  Helen  stays  at  home  or  makes 
visits  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  her  educa- 
tion is  always  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
exclusive  control  of  her  teacher.  No  one  inter- 
feres with  Miss  Sullivan's  plans,  or  shares  in  her 
tasks.  She  has  been  allowed  entire  freedom  iu 
the  choice  of  means  and  methods  for  carrying  on 
her  great  work;  and,  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
results,  she  has  made  a  most  judicious  and  dis- 
creet use  of  this  privilege.  What  the*little  pupil 
has  thus  far  accomplished  is  widely  known,  and 
her  wonderful  attainments  command  general  ad- 
miration; but  only  those,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  particulars  of  the  grand  achievement,  know 
that  the  credit  for  it  is  largely  due  to  the  intel- 
ligence, wisdom,  sagacity,  unremitting  persever- 
ance and  unbending  will  of  the  instructress, 
who  rescued  the  child  from  the  depths  of  ever- 
duiiog  night  and  stillness,  and  watched  over 
the  different   phases   of  her    mental    and    moral 
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development  with  maternal  solicitude  and  entfau- 
eiastic  devotion. 

As  Miss  Sullivan  alone  can  speak  with  author- 
ity of  the  course  pursued  in  the  education  of 
Helen  in  all  its  details,  and  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena relating  to  such  a  unique  case,  I  urged 
her  to  take  up  the  thread  of  her  narrative  where 
she  left  it  last  year,  and  bring  it  down  to  the 
present  date.  In  compliance  with  my  request, 
she  prepared  the  following  account,  which,  aa  a 
specimen  of  simple,  clear,  pithy  and  cogent  state- 
ment, is  a  model  in  its  way.    Here  is  her  story. 


In  the  sketch  of  Helen  Keller,  which  I  wrote  a 
yojir  ngo,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  her  progress  from 
March  2,  1887,  to  Ocloher  of  tho  same  year.  I  shall 
now  continue  the  account  as  late  as  Oct.   1,  1888. 

During  the  past  year  Helen  has  enjoyed  excellent 
health.  She  has  grown  in  stature  and  increased  in 
strength.  She  is  tall  for  her  age  (eight  years),  well 
formed  and  vigorous.  Her  eyes  and  ears  have  been 
examined  by  skilful  specialists,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that 
she  cannot  have  the  slightest  perception  of  either  light 
or  sound.     The  reniiiiiiing  senses  have  visibly  improved. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  to  what  extent  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  aid  her  in  gaining  informa- 
tion respecting  physical  rjualities;  but,  according  to  em- 
inent authority,  these  senses  do  exert  a  great  influence 
on  the  mental  and  mora!  development.  Dugald  Stewart 
sujs :  "  Some  of  the  most  significant  words  relating  to 
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Uie  bunian  mind  are  borrowed  from  the  sense  of  smell ; 
and  the  conspicuous  place,  which  its  sensations  occupy 
in  the  poetical  language  of  all  nstions,  shows  how  easily 
and  naturally  they  ally  themselves  with  the  refined 
operations  of  the  fancy  and  the  moral  emotions  of  the 
heart."  Helen  certainly  derives  greiit  pleasure  from  the 
exercise  of  these  senses.  On  entering  a  green-bouse 
her  countenance  becomes  radiant,  and  she  will  tell  the 
names  of  the  flowers,  with  which  she  is  familiar,  by  the 
sense  of  smell  alone.  Her  recoUectioQB  of  the  sensations 
of  smell  are  very  vivid.  She  enjoys  in  anticipation  the 
scent  of  a  rose  or  violet;  and,  if  promised  a  bouquet 
of  these  flowers,  a  peculiarly  happy  expression  will 
light  up  her  &ce,  indicating  that  in  imagination  sbe 
perceives  their  fragrance,  and  that  it  is  pleasunt  to  her. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  perfume  of  a  flower  or 
the  flavor  of  a  fruit  recalls  to  her  mind  some  happy 
event  in  home  life,  or  a  delightful  birthday  party.  She 
seems  to  have  the  same  fondnesa  for  eating  that  other 
children  have  at  her  age. 

In  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch,  it  has  sensibly 
increased  in  power  during  the  year,  and  ha^  gained 
in  acuteness  and  delicacy.  Indeed,  her  whole  body  is 
so  finely  organized,  that  she  seems  to  use  it  as  a  me- 
dium for  bringing  herself  into  closer  relations  with  her 
fellow-creatures.  Sbe  is  able  not  only  to  distinguish 
with  great  accuracy  the  different  modulations  of  the  sir 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  floor  made  by  various  sounds 
and  motions,  and  tx)  recognize  her  friends  and  acquain- 
tances the  instant  she  touches  their  hands  or  clothing, 
but  she  also  perceives  the  state  of  mind  of  those  around 
her.     It  is  impossible  for  any  one  with  whom  she  is 
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<MMivi<inlh^,    lo  lin  |»iirliriiliii'ly  happy  or   sad,  and  with- 
hiilil  Ihit  kiMiwIiMl^n  111'  Ih'iK  fart  from  tho  child. 

Mhit  nliHiM'vnM  Ihn  Hli|^hl«iHt.  oinphaMiH  placed  upon  a 
wmil  In  rnnvnrHalliMi,  iind  nho  dincovors  meaning  in 
uvoiv  ohiiuf^o  of  poNltlon,  and  in  tho  varied  play  of  the 
luuMolon  \\(  (ho  hand.  Sho  ivnponds  quickly  to  the 
^onth^  prt^MHun^  of  allootiiMi,  Uio  pat  of  approval,  the 
|ovk  of  in^Milionoo.  tho  \\vi\\  motion  of  command,  and 
lo  tho  many  othor  >ariations  of  tho  almost  infinite  lan- 
^ua^o  of  tlio  fooling?! ;  and  sho  has  l^ocimio  so  expert 
{\\  (ntovpivting  thin  luuvusoious  language  of  the  emo- 
IUm>>*,  \\\i\\  Hho  i!«  \^t\on  aUIo  to  divino  our  very  thoughts. 
In  io\  a\s\Hint  \^f  Dolon  last  vt^r«  1  mentioned  seversl 
\u^tM\\sv*  ot^  \s\\^Mvv\>i  whoxvin  she  seeuKH)  to  have  called 
luU^  UM*  An  ^i\o\\^vNMMo  mouial  fiK^uhv :  hut  it  ik^w  j^^mbis 
U^  UK\  At\v^\  v\ivvfiil-\  NV'.tsUeriiM:  ihe  uatier*  iku  thb 
^v^wo*   »*,KVk   \*  ovv*.4::xv.  \\  her  {NNrfpvf  fiuxiitaiTtCT  wtA 
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duced  a  perceptible  physical  change,  for  Helen  asked, 
excitedly,  "what  do  you  see?" 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  strange  power  was 
recently  shown  while  her  ears  were  being  examined  by 
tie  Buristfl  at  Cincinnati.  Several  experiments  were 
tried  to  determine  positively  whether  or  not  she  had 
any  perception  of  soand.  All  present  were  astonished 
when  she  appeared  not  only  to  hear  s  whistle,  but  also 
an  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  She  would  turn  her  head 
amilei  and  act  as  though  she  had  heard  what  was  said, 
I  was  then  standing  beside  her  holding  her  hands, 
Thinking  that  in  all  probability  she  was  receiving  im- 
presaions  from  myself,  I  put  her  hands  upon  the  table, 
and  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The 
aurists  then  tried  their  experiments  with  quite  different 
results.  Helen  remained  motionless  through  them  all, 
not  once  showing  the  least  sign,  that  she  realized  what 
was  going  on.  At  my  sn^cstion,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men took  her  hand,  and  the  tests  were  repeated.  This 
time  her  countenance  changed  whenever  she  was  spoken 
to,  but  there  was  not  such  a  decided  lighting  up  of  the 
features  as  when  I  had  held  her  hand. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  account  of  Helen 
last  year  it  was  stated,  that  she  knew  nothing  about 
death,  or  the  burial  of  the  body ;  and  yet,  on  entering 
a  cemetery  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  showed 
signs  of  emotion,  —  her  eyes  actually  filling  with  tears. 

A  circumstance  equally  remarkable  occurred  last  sum- 
mer;  but,  before  relating  it,  I  will  mention  what  she  now 
knows  with  regard  to  death.  Even  before  I  knew  her, 
she  had  handled  a  dead  chicken,  or  bird  of  some  sort,  and 
perhaps  also  the  carcass  of  some  other  small  animal,  in 
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vhich    life  wa.-»    extinct ;    bat    her    knowledge   did  not 
p'.xtfzxA  fi^vond  wh;it  could  be  learned  from  such  contact. 
-SoiTie  time  after  the  visit  to  the  cemetery  before  referred 
to,  Hfrlen  fiecnme    interested    in  a  horse  that   had  met 
with  tin  accident,  bv  which  one  of  his  less  had  been  badlr 
injured,  and  she  went  daily  with  me  to  risit  him.     The 
woiin^!ed  leg  soon  l>ecame  so  mach  worse  that  the  horse 
wa>4    •u.'^fKfnded   from   a   beam,  in   order  to   relieve  the 
pre««Tire  upon  the  limb.     The  poor  animal  groaned  with 
\fi\\x\,  and  little  Helen,  perceiving  his  groans,  was  filled 
with  pity.     At    last    it    liecame   necessary  to   kill   him, 
and  when  Helen  next  asked  to  go  and  see  him,  I  told 
her   that   he  was   dead.     This   was   the  first   time   that 
i)he  had  learned    this  word.     I   then    explained   to   her, 
that  he  had    l>een  shot,    to  relieve   him   from   suffering, 
an^l  that  he  was  now  buried^  —  put  into  the  ground.     I 
am  inclined  to  l>elieve  that  the  idea  of  his  having  been 
intentionally  shot  did    not  make  much  impression  upon 
her;  but  I  think  she  did  realize  the  fact   that   life  was 
extinr-t    in    the    horse    as    in    the    dead   birds    she   had 
U}U('\u'a\^  and  also  that  he  had  been  put  into  the  ground. 
Sinre  this  occurrence  I  have  used  the  word  dead  when- 
ever occasion  re(juired,  but  with  no  further  explanation 
of  its  meaning. 

While  making  a  visit  at  Brewster,  Mass.,  she  one  day 
accom|>anie(l  my  friend  and  myself  through  the  grave- 
yard. SIk;  examined  one  stone  after  another  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  seemed  i)leased  when  she  could  decipher  a 
name.  She  smelt  of  the  flowers,  but  showed  no  desire 
to  j)luck  them ;  and  when  I  gathered  a  few  for  her,  she 
Hifused  to  have  them  pinned  on  her  dress,  although  she 
is   always  v(;ry  fond  of  wearing  flowers.     Her  attention 


being  drawn  to  a  marble  slab  inscribed  with  tlie  name 
FLORENCE  in  relief,  she  dropped  upon  the  ground  as 
though  looking  for  something ;  then  turned  to  me  with 
a  face  full  of  trouble,  and  naked,  *'  where  is  poor 
little  Florence?"  I  evaded  the  question,  but  she  per- 
sisted in  asking  about  her.  Turning  to  my  friend,  she 
ashed,  "did  you  cry  loud  for  poor  little  Florence?" 
Then  she  added,  "I  think  she  is  very  dead.  Who  put 
her  in  big  hole?"  As  she  continued  to  ask  these  dis- 
tressing questions,  we  left  the  cemetery.  Florence  was 
the  daughter  of  my  friend,  and  was  a  young  lady  at  the 
time  of  her  death ;  but  Helen  had  been  told  nothing 
whatever  about  her,  nor  did  she  even  know  that  my 
friend  bad  ever  had  a  daughter.  On  the  evening  of  our 
arrival,  Helen  had  been  given  a  bed  and  carriage  for  ber 
dolls,  which  she  had  received  and  used  like  any  other  gift. 
On  her  return  to  the  house  after  her  visit  to  the  cemetery, 
she  ran  to  the  closet  where  these  toys  were  kept,  and 
carried  them  to  my  friend,  saying,  "they  are  poor  little 
Florence's."  This  was  perfectly  true,  although  we  were 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  she  divined  it.  A  letter  writ- 
ten to  her  mother  in  the  course  of  the  following  week 
gave  an  account  of  her  impressions  in  her  own  words  :  — 

I  put  1115  little  babies  to  sleep  in  Florence's  little  bed,  and 
I  take  them  to  ride  in  her  carriage.    Poor  little  Florence  is 

dead.     She  was  very  sick  and  died.     Mrs.  H did  ery  loud 

for  her  dear  little  child.  She  got  in  the  ground  and  she  is  very 
dirty,  and  she  is  cold.     Florence  was  very  lovely  like  Sadie 

and  Mrs.  H kissed  her  and  hn^ed  her  mnch.     Florence 

ie  very  sad  in  big  hole.  Doctor  gave  her  medicine  to  make  her 
well,  but  poor  Florence  did  not  get  well.     When  she  was  very 

sick  she  tossed  and  moaned  in  bed.     Mrs.  H will  go  to 

see  her  soon. 
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Notwithstanding  the  activity  of  Helen's  mind,  she  is 
a  very  natural  child.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
loves  dearly  to  be  with  other  children.  She  is  never 
fretful  or  irritable,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  impatient 
with  her  playmates  because  they  failed  to  understand  her. 
She  will  play  for  hours  together  with  children  who  can- 
not understand  a  single  word  she  spells,  and  it  is 
extremely  pathetic  to  watch  the  eager  gestures  and  excited 
pantomime  through  which  her  ideas  and  emotions  find 
expression.  Occasionally  some  little  boy  or  girl  will  try 
to  learn  the  manual  alphabet.  Then  it  is  beautiful  to 
observe  with  what  patience,  sweetness  and  perseverance 
Helen  endeavors  to  bring  the  unruly  fingers  of  her  little 
friend  into  proper  position.  Her  own  heart  is  so  full 
of  love  and  sympathy,  that  it  responds  quickly  to  the 
needs  of  others,  and  her  afiectionate  nature  endears  her 
to  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  She  had  never 
known  anything  of  the  merry  Christmas  season  until  last 
year,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  with  what  joy- 
ful surprise  she  hailed  the  revelation  of  its  existence. 
She  entered  happily  into  the  spirit  of  giving  and  receiv- 
ing. During  this  time  we  had  many  manifestations  of 
the  unselfishness  and  goodness  of  the  child's  disposition. 
One  evening,  while  going  about  among  the  children  at  a 
Christmas-tree  festival,  she  discovered  a  little  girl,  who  had 
been  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  presents.  Helen 
searched  for  the  child's  gifts,  but  not  finding  them, 
she  flew  to  her  own  and  selected  a  mug,  a  thing 
which  she  prized  most  highly,  and  gave  it  to  the 
little  stranger  with  abundant  love.  In  the  following 
letter  to  a  little  friend  she  expresses  her  delight  in  the 
Christmas  festivities:  — 
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TaicnmbU,  Al>.  Jan.  lod  1888. 
Dear  Sarali 

I  am  happy  to  write  to  you  tliis  moniiDg. 
I  hope  Mr.  Anagnos  is  coming  to  see  me  aeon.  I  will  g:o  to 
BoBton  in  June  and  I  wilt  buy  father  gloves,  and  James  nice 
collar,  and  Simpson  culla.  I  saw  Miss  Betty  aad  her  scholars. 
They  bad  a  pretty  Cbristmas-tree,  and  there  were  many  pretty 
presents  on  it  for  little  children.  I  had  a  mug,  and  little  bird 
and  oandy.  I  had  many  lovely  things  for  Christmas.  Aunt 
gave  me  a  trunk  for  Nancy  and  clothes.  I  went  to  party  with 
teacher  and  mother.  We  did  dance  and  play  and  eat  nuts  and 
candy  and  cakes  and  oranges  and  I  did  have  fun  with  little 
boys  and  girls.  Mrs.  Hopkins  did  send  me  lovely  ring,  I  do 
love  her  and  little  blind  girls. 

Men  and  boys  do  make  carpets  in  milts.  Wool  grows  on 
sheep.  Men  do  out  sheep's  wool  off  with  large  shears,  and 
send  it  to  the  mill.  Men  and  women  do  make  wool  olotb  in 
mills. 

Cotton  grows  on  large  stalks  in  fields.  Men  and  boys  and 
girls  and  women  do  pick  cotton.  We  do  make  thread  and 
cotton  dresses  of  cotton.  Cotton  has  pretty  white  and  red 
flowers  on  it.  Teacher  did  tear  her  dress.  Mildred  does  cry. 
I  will  nurse  Nancy.  Mother  will  buy  me  lovely  new  aprons 
and  dress  to  take  to  Boston.  I  went  to  KnozvUle  with  father 
and  aunt.  Bessie  is  weak  and  little.  Mrs.  Thompson's 
chickens  killed  Leila's  chickens.  Eva  does  sleep  in  my  bed. 
I  do  love  good  girls.  ^^^  ^^ 

Helen  Keller 

One  day,  while  Helen  was  wearing  a  little  jacket  of 
which  she  was  very  proud,  her  mother  said,  "there  is 
a  poor  little  girl,  who  has  no  clonk  to  keep  her  warm; 
will  you  give  her  yours?"  The  response  came  instantly. 
Helen  began  to  pull  off  the  jacket,  saying,  "  I  must 
give  it  to  a  poor  little  strange  girl." 
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She  is  very  fond  of  children  yoonger  than  herself, 
and  a  liaby  invariaMy  calls  forth  all  the  motherly 
in-ftincti}  of  her  nature.  She  will  handle  the  infant  as 
tender! V  as  the  most  careful  nurse  could  desire.  It  is 
plea.'sant,  too,  to  note  her  thoughtfulness  for  little  chil- 
dren, and  her  readiness  to  vield  to  their  whims. 

She  has  a  ver}*  socia1»Ie  disposition,  and  delights  in 
the  companionship  of  those,  who  can  follow  the  rapid 
motions  of  her  fingers ;  hut,  if  left  alone,  she  will  amuse 
herself  for  hours  at  a  time  with  her  knitting  or  sewing. 

She  reads  a  «rreat  deal,  and  a  stonr  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure  to  her.  She  bends  over  her  book 
with  a  look  of  intense  interest,  and  as  the  forefinger  of 
her  right  hand  runs  along  the  line,  she  spells  out  the 
words  with  the  other  hand ;  but  often  her  motions  are 
so  nipid  as  to  be  unintelligible  even  to  those  accns- 
touutd  to  reading  the  swift  and  varied  movements  of 
her  finirers. 

Those  wlio  watch  her  are  astonished  to  see  how 
every  shade  of  feeling  finds  expression  through  her 
mobile  features.  There  is  none  of  that  artificial  polite- 
ness about  my  little  pupil,  which  restraint  invariably 
produces.  Iler  behavior  is  easy  and  natural,  and  it  is 
charming  because  of  its  frankness  and  evident  sincerity. 
Her  little  heait  is  too  full  of  unselfishness  and  affection 
to  allow  a  dream  of  fear  or  unkindness.  She  does  not 
realize  that  one  can  be  anything  but  kind-hearted  and 
tender.  Even  in  a  crowd  she  is  always  her  own  sweet 
self.  She  is  not  conscious  of  any  reason  why  she  should 
be  awkward  or  uneasy ;  consequently,  her  movements 
are  as  free,  unconventional  and  graceful  as  those  of  the 
birds  of  the  air. 
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I  am  aware  that  my  descriptiuD  of  HeleD  may  seem 
to  those,  who  do  not  know  her,  extravagant  in  its  praise ; 
but  her  numerous  friends  will  bear  testimony  most 
gladly  to  the  sweetness,  unselfishness  and  beauty  of  her 
disposition.  Every  day  of  her  life  she  is  teaching  us 
gratitude  and  contentment ;  and  she  teaches  those  great 
lesspns  wilh  such  truth,  patience  and  joyousness,  that 
we  never  tire  of  her  radiant  presence. 

She  is  very  fond  of  all  the  living  things  at  home, 
and  will  not  have  them  unkindly  treated.  When  she 
is  riding  in  the  carriage  she  will  not  allow  the  driver 
to  use  the  whip,  because,  she  says,  "poor  horses  will 
cry."  One  morning  she  was  greatly  distressed  by  find- 
ing that  one  of  the  dogs  had  a  block  fastened  to  her 
collar.  We  explained  that  it  was  done  to  keep  Pearl 
from  running  away.  Helen  expressed  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
sympathy  with  the  dog,  and,  at  every  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  day,  she  would  find  Pearl  and  carry  thejjur- 
den  from  place  to  place  for  the  creature. 

Her  father  wrote  to  her  last  summer,  that  the  birds 
and  bees  were  eating  all  his  grapes.  At  first  she  was 
very  indignant,  and  said  the  little  creatures  were  *'  very 
wrong " ;  but  she  seemed  pleased  when  I  explained  to 
her,  that  the  birds  and  bees  were  hungry,  and  did  not 
know  that  it  was  selfish  to  eat  all  the  fruit.  In  a  let- 
ter written  soon  afterwards  she  says :  — 

I  am  very  aorry  that  bumble>bees  and  hornets  and  birds 
and  large  flies  and  worms  are  eating  all  of  my  father's  deli- 
cious grapes.  They  like  Juicy  fruit  to  eat  sa  well  as  people 
and  they  are  hungry.  They  are  not  very  wrong  to  eat  too 
many  grapes  because  they  do  not  know  much. 
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She  likes  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  enjoys  tending  the 
flowers  and  watching  the  growth  of  the  fruit  and  veg- 
etables. 

The  following  extracts,  written  by  her  at  diflferent 
times,  will  sci-ve  to  show  her  familiarity  with  the  size, 
shape,  taste  and  smell  of  some  of  our  common  fruits :  — 

Apples, 

Jan.  9,  1888. — Apples  have  no  edges  and  no  angles.  Ap- 
ples grow  on  trees.  They  grow  in  the  orchards.  When  they 
are  ripe  they  fall  on  the  ground.  Apples  have  round  sur- 
faces. Apples  do  not  re-bound.  Apples  do  roll.  They  have 
stems  and  seeds  and  cores.  The  pulp  is  sweet  and  juicy. 
Apples  are  like  oranges.  We  do  eat  the  pulp  of  apples.  I 
do  like  apples. 

Feb.  12,  1888. — Teacher  and  I  went  to  walk  in  the  yard, 
and  I  learned  about  how  flowers  and  trees  grow.  The  rain 
and  the  warm  sun  make  them  grow.  Flowers  and  trees  live. 
Stones  do  not  live.  Worms  and  small  bugs  live  under  them. 
The  griiss  is  like  a  green  carpet. 

March  1,  1888.  — I  will  teU  what  I  did  all  day.  I  got  up 
and  put  on  my  clothes  and  washed  my  face  and  hands  and 
combed  my  hair  and  went  to  breakfast.  I  found  oranges 
and  two  bananas  at  my  place.  I  gave  teacher  one  banana. 
Mrs.  Lueddemann  sent  me  the  fruit.  After  dinner  I  wrote  to 
Miss  Lewis  to  thank  her  for  pretty  bag  and  purse.  Teacher 
took  me  to  walk  in  bright  sun.  We  went  to  stores  and 
bought  candy,  and  almonds,  and  pins  and  hair  pins.  Aunt 
went  with  us.  I  gave  ]Maud  and  Eva  candy.  Helen  Bynum 
wrote  me  a  pretty  letter.  She  does  think  about  me  much. 
I  love  her.  We  came  home  and  I  ate  my  orange.  Oranges 
and  bananas  grow  in  the  warm  sunny  South.  There  are 
many  groves  of  orange-trees  and  banana-trees  in  Florida. 

Oranges    look   like    golden    apples    hanging    on   the  trees. 
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They  have  a  thick  skin,  and  iDslde  is  the  sweet  Juicy  pulp 
and  Beede.  All  boys  and  girls  like  oraoges  to  eat.  Bana- 
naa  have  a  thick,  smooth  akiu,  and  hang  on  trees  in  long 
branches.  Men  pick  oranges  and  bananas  and  put  them  in 
boxes  and  send  them  to  cities  for  people  to  eat.  If  ona 
orange  costs  six  cents  a  dozen  will  cost  seventy-two  cents. 
If  eight  bananas  cost  twenty-four  cents  one  will  cost  one- 
eighth  of  twenty-four  which  is  three.  Father  gave  me  a 
lovely  bouquet  of  mignonette,  and  jonquils,  and  heliotrope, 
and  hyacinth  and  crocuses,  and  geraniums.  I  learned  what 
^•iew  does  mean.  People  can  see  view  trees  and  flowers 
and  grass  and  hills  and  sky  is  view.  Woi-ma  squirm.  After 
supper  I  talked  to  teacher  and  played  with  Mildred  and 
went  to  bed. 

WritiDg  of  water-melons,  she  says :  — 

Yates  plows  the  ground  and  niakes  it  very  light  and  aoft ; 
and  father  puts  the  little  seeds  in  soil  and  the  sun  warms  them 
and  the  rain  wets  them  and  soon  they  are  happy  to  grow.  la 
very  many  days  the  vines  grow  and  then  wee  and  round  melons 
come.  They  grow  very  large  and  the  warm  sun  makes  them 
rippen.  Father  goes  out  into  the  garden  and  picks  huge  melon 
and  cuts  it  and  I  do  like  to  eat  sweet  and  cool  and  juicy  water- 
melons. 

Lanouaob. 

She  continues  to  make  rapid  progresB  in  tbe  acquisition 
of  language.  She  has  now  a  vocabulary  of  about  three 
thousand  words,  all  of  which  she  can  spell  correctly ;  and 
she  uses  them  with  a  freedom  and  an  accuracy  not  often 
found  among  hearing  children  of  the  same  age.  Every 
day  she  is  increasing  this  vocabulary  by  the  new  words 
that  she  learns.  It  bau  become  so  natural  to  her  to  use 
the  finger  language  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  her 
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thought,  that  each  idea,  as  it  flashes  through  her  busy 
brain,  suggests  the  words  which  should  embody  it. 
Indeed,  she  seems  always  to  think  in  words.  Even  while 
she  sleeps,  her  fingers  are  spelling  the  confused  and 
rambling  dream-thoughts. 

During  the  past  year,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
elsewhere,  she  has  met  a. great  many  people  who  knew 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  who  were  delightecT  to  converse 
with  her.  Thus  the  true  use  of  language  was  brought 
forcibly  before  her  mind,  and  practice  has  enabled  her  to 
use  it  with  increased  alacrity  and  correctness.  She  soon 
discovered  that  the  words  she  began  to  learn  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  were  capable  of  expressing  not  only  her  physical 
needs,  but  also  her  mental  sensations  and  emotions,  and 
of  describing  her  many  and  varied  experiences,  as  well  as 
conveying  her  wishes  and  thoughts,  her  dreams  and 
fancies,  her  hopes  and  fears.  Her  command  of  language 
has  grown  with  the  increase  of  her  experiences.  While 
these  were  few  and  elementary,  her  vocabulary  was 
necessarily  limited;  but,  as  she  learns  more  of  the  world 
about  her,  her  judgment  ac(fuires  accuracy,  her  reasoning 
powers  grow  stronger,  more  active  and  subtle,  and  the 
language  by  which  she  expresses  this  intellectual  activity 
gains  in  fluency  and  logic. 

AVhen  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  she  drinks 
in  thought  and  language  with  an  energy,  which  shows  how 
insatiable  is  her  thirst  for  knowledge.  Sittinff  beside  her 
in  the  car,  I  describe  what  I  see  from  the  window,  —  the 
hills  and  valleys  and  the  rushing  rivers ;  the  great  cotton- 
fields,  and  immense  gardens  in  which  strawberries, 
peaches,  pears,  melons,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
growing ;  the  herds  of  cows  and  horses  feeding  in  broad 
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meadows,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  hillside;  the 
cities  with  their  churches  and  schools,  hotels  and  ware- 
houses, and  the  occupations  of  the  busy  people.  While  I 
am  communicating  these  things,  Helen  manifests  the  most 
intense  interest,  and,  in  default  of  words,  she  indicates 
by  gestures  and  pantomime  her  desire  to  learn  more  of 
her  surroundings  and  of  the  great  forces  which  are  oper- 
ating everywhere.  In  this  way  she  learns  countless  new 
expressions  without  any  apparent  effort. 

From  the  day  when  Helen  first  grasped  the  idea  that  all 
objects  have  names,  and  that  these  can  be  communicated 
by  certain  movements  of  the  fingei-s,  I  have  talked  to  her 
exactly  as  I  should  have  done  had  she  been  able  to  hear, 
with  only  this  exception,  that  I  have  addressed  the  words 
to  her  fingers  instead  of  her  ears.  Naturally,  there  was, 
at  Si'st,  a  strong  tendency  on  her  part  to  use  only  the 
important  words  in  a  sentence.  She  would  say,  "  Helen 
milk."  I  would  get  the  milk,  to  show  her  that  she  had 
used  the  con'ect  word,  but  I  would  not  allow  her  to  drink 
it,  until  she  bad,  with  my  assistance,  made  a  complete  sen- 
tence, as,  "give  Helen  some  milk  to  drink."  In  these 
early  lessons  I  accustomed  her  to  the  use  of  different 
forms  of  expression  for  conveying  the  same  idea.  If  she 
were  eating  some  candy,  I  would  say,  "  will  Helen  please 
give  teacher  some  candy?"  or,  "teacher  would  like  to 
eat  some  of  Helen's  candy,"  —  emphasizing  the  'a.  She 
very  soon  perceived  that  the  same  idea  could  be  expressed 
in  a  great  many  ways.  In  two  or  three  months  after  I 
began  to  teach  her,  she  would  say,  "  Helen  wants  to  go  to 
bed;"  or,  "Helen  is  sleepy,  and  Helen  will  go  to  bed." 
I  am  constantly  asked  the  question,  "  how  did  you 
teach  her  the  meaning  of  words  expressive  of  intellectual 


trujiL^c  was  so  sli<iht    as    to    make    ox|)la 
iiii})ossil)le. 

J    liave  always  made  it  a   practice   to 
descriptive  of  emotions,  of  intellectual  or 
and  actions,  in  connection  with  the   circi 
required  these  words.     Soon  after  she  was 
charge,  Helen  broke  her  new  doll,  of  \ 
very  fond.     She  began  to  cry.     I  said  to 
is  sorry. ^*    After  a  few  repetitions  of  this  ^ 
any  occasion  called  for  its  use,  she  came  t 
with  the  feeling  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  word  ** happy"  she   learned  in   a 
also,  '«  right,"  ««  wrong,"  "  good,"  ««  bad,"  f 
like  character.     The  word  *'love"  she  leai 
children  do,  —  by  its  association  with  caressc 

One  day  I  asked  her  a  very  simple  questio 
bination  of  numbers,  to  which  I  was  sure  she 
correct  reply.  But  she  began  —  as  children  • 
answer  at  random.  I  checked  her,  and  she  s 
expression  of  her  face  plainly  showing  that  si 
to  think.  I  touched  her  forehead,  and 
*«t-h-i-n-k."    ffwo^-^i-    - 
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At  a  later  period  I  began  to  use  such  words  as  '*  per- 
haps," "suppose,"  **  expect,"  **  forget,"  **  remember." 
If  her  mother  was  absent,  Helen  would  ask,  *<  where  is 
mother  now?"  I  would  reply,  ''I  do  not  know.  Per^ 
haps  she  is  with  Leila." 

She  is  always  anxious  to  learn  the  names  of  people  we 
meet  in  the  horse-cars  or  elsewhere,  and  to  know  where 
they  are  going  and  what  they  will  do.  The  following 
conversation  illustrates  her  interest  in  those  about  her, 
and  shows  how  words  of  this  kind  are  taught :  — 

HLelen.     What  is  little  boy's  name  ? 

Teacher.  I  do  not  know,  for  he  is  a  little  strange 
boy ;  hwi  perhaps  his  name  is  Jack. 

Helen.     Where  is  he  going  ? 

Teacher.  He  may  be  going  to  the  common  to  have 
fun  with  other  boys. 

Helen.     What  will  he  play? 

Teacher.     I  suppose  he  will  play  ball. 

Helen.     What  are  boys  doing  now? 

Teacher.  Perhaps  they  are  expecting  Jack,  and  are 
waiting  for  him. 

After  the  words  have  become  familiar  to  her,  she 
begins  to  use  them  in  composition,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing illustration :  — 

Sept.  26. — This  morning  teacher  and  I  sat  by  the  win- 
dow and  we  saw  a  little  boy  walking  on  the  side  walk.  It 
was  raining  very  hard  and  he  had  a  very  large  umbrella  to 
keep  off  the  rain-drops. 

I  do  not  know  how  old  he  was  but  think  he  may  have  been 
six  years  old.  Perhaps  his  name  was  Joe.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  was  going  because  he  was  a  little  strange  boy. 
But  perhaps  his   mother  sent  him  to  a  store  to  buy  some- 


()])s('rvLMl    tlic     spontaneous     niovcnients 
mind,    nnd    have    tried    to    follow    the 


given  to  nie. 


Intellectual  Growth. 

Owing  to  the   nervousness   of  Helen' 
all  attempts  to  confine  her  to  a  regular 
course  of  instruction   have   been  abando 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  avoid  undu 
already  very  active  brain.     The  greater  \ 
has  been  spent  in  travel  and  in  visits  to  d 
and  her  lessons  have  been  those  suggested 
scenes   and  experiences  through  which  si 
She  continues  to  manifest  the  same  eage 
as  at  first.     She  seems  never  to   tire  of 
facts  and   ideas.     From  the  time  when  si 
morning  until  she  retires  at  night,  she  n 
any  little  scrap   of  knowledge,  which  cod 
reach,  she  seizes  with  avidity.     It  is  nev< 
urge  her  to  study.     Indeed,  I  am  often  c 
her  to  leave  an  example  or  a  comDOsiti^*^ 
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my  constant  aim  to  enable  her  to  converse  fluently  with 
those  familiar  with  the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  commit 
her  thoughts  to  paper.  As  an  aid  in  this  direction,  I 
have  encouraged  her  to  keep  a  diary,  from  which  the 
following  selections  have  l>een  made :  — 

March  2nd.  —  Mr.  Anagnos  sent  me  Geographical  Reader. 
It  tells  about  the  world  and  countries,  and  people  and  strong 
forces  and  water.  The  ground  is  firm,  and  the  water  is  not 
solid,  and  it  is  mo^'ing  flowing,  and  men  build  our  boats  and 
ships  to  go  on  water.  We  build  our  houses  upon  ground. 
People  do  not  build  houses  on  water. 

March  7th.  —  I  played  with  dolls  and  read  in  my  book 
and  ate  dinner.  Then  I  went  to  ride  with  mother.  We 
went  to  see  Leila.  Eva  is  sick,  and  I  saw  Mary  Winston 
and  Maud  Beauprie.  They  came  to  see  me,  and  I  ran  fast 
with  them.  Mother  saw  Doctor  and  we  went  home  to  see 
teacher.  Aunt  went  home.  Teacher  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Anagnos.  He  is  in  Florida.  He  will  climb  trees  on  ladder 
and  pull  sweet  oranges,  and  he  is  going  to  Macon  to  see  his 
friend  and  Mr.  Williams  does  teach  little  blind  boys  and 
girls  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Anagnos  how  many  blind  children. 
Mr.  Anagnos  will  go  to  Tuscumbia  to  see  us.  He  will  tell 
me  about  Macon  and  Florida.     I  will  hug  and  kiss  him. 

March  9th.  —  I  read  stories  to  mother  after  dinner.  Book 
did  tell  about  Fannie  Lang.  She  lived  in  Boston  a  few  years. 
She  is  a  little  sick  girl.  She  did  love  poetry.  Her  sister  wrote 
little  songs,  and  made  little  book.  She  was  blind  but  could 
not  go  to  school.  I  am  sorry  for  her.  Teacher  had  a  letter 
from  Miss  Moore.  She  will  write  me  Braille  letter.  I  went 
to  bed  then. 

March  22nd,  1888.  —  Mr.  Anagnos  came  to  see  me  Thurs- 
day. I  was  glad  to  hug  and  kiss  him.  He  takes  care  of  sixty 
little  blind  girls  and  seventy  little  blind  boys.     I  do  love  them. 


ctiiULiuT  Child.     Then   I  will   liavt'   four  childi 
luniu'  is  Ihirrv.      ^Ir.  Wilson  luid  ^Ir.  ^litcliv 
Suiulav.     Mr.  .ViKiirnos  went  to  Louisville  Mc 
blind   children.     Mother   went   to   Huntsville 
father,  and  Mildred  slept  with  teacher.     I 
calm.     It  does  mean  quiet  and  happy.    Uncle 
pretty  stories.     I  read  about  birds.     The  qnai 
twenty  eggs  and  they  are  white.     She  makes 
ground.     The  blue-bird  makes  her  nest  in  a  hoU 
eggs  are  blue.    The  robin's  eggs  are  green.     I 
about  spring.     March,  April,  May  are  spring. 

"Now  melts  the  snow. 
The  warm  winds  blow 
The  waters  flow 
And  robin  d^ar, 
Is  come  to  show 
That  Spring  is  here." 

James  killed  snipes  for  breakfast.  Little  chi< 
very  cold  and  die.  I  am  sorry.  Teacher  and  ] 
on  Tennessee  River,  in  a  boat.  I  saw  Mr.  Wils< 
row  with  oars.  Boat  did  glide  swiftly  and  I  put ! 
and  felt  it  flowing. 

I  caught  fish  with  hook  and  line  and  r^n^^ 
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boy  did  love  his  calf.  And  he  did  Bay,  I  will  kisa  yoa,  little 
calf,  and  be  put  his  armB  around  calf's  neck*  and  kissed  her. 
The  oaU  licked  good  boy's  face  with  long  rough  tongue.  Calf 
most  not  open  mouth  much  to  kiss.  I  am  tiied,  and  teacher 
does  not  want  me  to  write  more. 

March  23rd.  —  I  learned  to  write  one,  two  three,  seven  and 
nine  on  my  type  slate.  Teacher  told  me  story  about  selfish 
boy.  Boy's  name  was  E>idie  Smith.  When  Eddie  had  a  new 
toy  he  would  not  let  his  little  sister  May  play  with  it.  None 
loved  Eddie,  for  he  was  selfish  boy.  My  dear  little  sister.  She 
loves  to  whirl  and  jump  and  sing.  She  laughs  and  cries  and 
loves  to  dance  with  me.  She  hops  and  runs  and  falls  down. 
She  con  hold  still  to  have  mother  sew  buttons  on  her  dress, 
and  tie  bows  and  brush  her  hi^ir,  and  Mildred  is  as  sweet  as  a 
rose.  Lncien  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  brought  me 
bunch  of  hyacinths.  I  will  go  to  see  him  to-morrow  and  he 
will  show  me  birds'  nests  and  eggs.  Quiet  means  to  be  still 
and  rest.  When  Mildred  is  sleeping  I  do  keep  very  quiet.  Mild 
means  gentle  and  kind.  Fierce  lion  is  not  mild.  The  oows  and 
sheep  are  mild  animals.  Separate  means  not  coonected.  I  do 
separate  the  words  when  I  write.  I  separated  teacher's  watoh 
from  the  chain.  I  will  learn  more  to-morrow.  I  hope  Robert 
will  come  to  see  me  Sunday  if  the  sun  shines. 

March  24th.  —  I  learned  to  write  two,  four,  five,  six  and 
eight  on  type  slate,  and  I  wrote  some  sentences  very  carefully 
with  pencil-  I  will  write  about  geography.  A  book  which 
tells  about  the  earth  and  the  countries  upon  it  and  the  people 
who  live  in  the  countries  is  called  a  geography.  When  we  look 
around  us  we  see  land  and  the  water.  The  land  is  firm  and 
solid.  We  walk  and  ride  over  it,  we  build  our  houses  upon  it, 
we  sow  seeds  in  it  and  soon  it  is  covered  with  young  plants, 
trees,  and  flowers  and  grass  grow  out  of  the  ground.  The 
water  is  not  solid  and  it  is  not  firm,  we  cannot  walk  or  ride  in 
carriages  over  it  and  we  do  not  build  houses  upon  it.  But  we 
can  build  ships  and  boats  to  carry  people  apon  the  water.    The 
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earth  is  round  like  a  very  large  ball.  It  is  always  wUiUng 
round.  It  never  stops  for  a  minute.  Greography  tells  about 
strong  fierce  animals  and  strange  plants  whioh  live  on  the  land 
and  in  the  water.  Day  is  calm.  The  breese  does  move  tceea 
gently,  and  the  river  flows  smoothly.  Little  birds  are  lu4>py  to 
sing  in  the  bright  sun.  Night  was  not  calm.  The  wind  did 
blow,  and  rain  fell  and  thunder  did  shake  the  boose  and  bed. 
Teacher  and  I  went  down  stairs  to  mother  for  we  were  afraid. 
Rain  killed  thirty  little  chickens.    Night  was  stormy. 

March  26th. — I  had  letter  from  Mr.  Anagnos.  He  does 
love  me.  He  saw  thirty-four  little  blind  girls  and  forty-one 
little  blind  boys  in  Nashville  Tennessee.  There  are  thirty 
girls  and  forty  boys  in  school  for  blind  children  in  Looisvillei 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Anagnos  sent  me  four  hnga  and  five  Idseea. 
Today  I  did  learn  to  write  examples  on  the  type  date  and  I 
learned  many  new  words.  Flock  does  mean  many  birds  near 
together.  Brood  means  six  little  diickens.  Herd  does  mean 
many  cows,  and  calves,  and  horses  near  together.  Litter  is 
four  little  kittens,  or  three  little  puppies  or  six  little  pigs. 
Family  is  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
Daughter  does  mean  girl  child,  son  does  mean  boy  child. 
Observe  means  to  look  at  everything  very  carefully.  I  observed 
teacher's  hair  was  coiled  this  morning. 

She  has  been  given  every  opportunity  to  broaden  her 
mind,  and  to  learn  something  about  the  numerous  and 
diverse  interests  of  those  around  her.  In  the  autumn  she 
went  to  a  circus,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  animals. 
She  learned  their  names,  homes  and  habits,  what  they  do, 
and  how  they  are  caught  and  taken  from  place  to  place 
for  exhibition.  While  we  were  standing  before  his 
cage,  the  lion  roared,  and  Helen  felt  the  vibration  of  the 
air  so  distinctly  that  she  was  able  to  reproduce  the  noise 
quite  accurately. 
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I  tried  to  describe  to  her  the  appearance  of  a  camel, 
but,  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  animal,  I  feared 
that  she  did  not  get  a  correct  idea  of  its  shape.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  however,  I  became  satisfied,  that  she  had 
mode  a  very  good  mental  picture  of  it ;  for,  hearing  a  com- 
motion in  the  schoolroom,  I  went  in  and  found  Helen  on 
all  fours  with  a  pillow  so  strapped  upon  her  back  aa  to 
leave  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  thus  making  a  hump  on 
either  side.  Between  these  humps  she  had  placed  her 
doll,  to  which  she  was  giving  a  ride  around  the  room.  I 
watched  her  for  some  time  as  she  pioved  about,  trying  to 
take  long  strides  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  I  had 
given  her  of  the  camel'a  gait.  When  I  asked  her  what 
she  was  doing,  she  replied,  *'  I  am  a  very  funny  camel." 

The  following  extracts  from  Helen's  diary  illustrate 
what  she  has  learned  about  familiar  animals :  — 


Jan.  16th,  1688.  —  Rats  are  small  animals.  They  are  made 
of  flesh,  and  blood  and  bone.  Tbey  have  four  feet  and  a  tail. 
They  have  one  head  and  two  ears  and  two  eyes  and  one  nose. 

They  have  one  mouth  and  sharp  teeth.  They  gnaw  htdes 
in  wood  with  their  teeth.    Tbey  do  walk  softly. 

Rats  killed  litUe  pigeons.    Cats  do  catoh  rate  and  eat  them. 

March  8th,  1688.  —  We  had  fish  for  breakfast.  Fish  live  in 
the  deep  water.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  fish  awimnuDg 
about  in  the  water.  Men  catch  fish  with  poles  and  books  and 
lines.  They  put  a  little  tiny  flsh  on  the  hook  and  throw  it  in  the 
water  and  fish  does  bite  the  little  fish  and  sharp  hook  does  stick 
in  poor  fish's  mouth  and  hurt  him  much.  I  am  very  sad  for  the 
poor  fish.  Fish  did  not  know  that  very  sharp  hook  was  in  tiny 
fish.  Men  must  not  kill  poor  fish.  Men  do  pull  fish  out  and 
take  them  home  and  cooks  do  clean  them  very  nice  and  fry 
them  and  then  they  are  very  good  to  eat  for  breakfast. 
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Deacriplion  of  a  Sbrte. 

March,  1688.  —  I  will  n^rite  about  horse.  The  horse  ie  a  laige 
animal.  He  can  run  verj  ewiftly.  He  has  four  feet  and  R 
tful,  he  has  a  mouth  and  large  teeth.  He  is  covered  with  sliort 
hairs. 

lie  IB  very  strong  and  can  pull  buggy  and  carry  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  his  back.  We  will  not  go  near  their  heels  because 
they  niu  and  throw  tbcm  up  in  the  air.  Horses  like  to  play  as 
well  aa  boys  and  girls. 

One  day  Polly  did  jump  and  kick  aud  throw  teacher  and  me 
on  the  ground.  I  did  hurt  my  side.  Folly  was  very  wrong  to 
hurt  ua  bo.     Hardee  is  gentle  and  will  not  make  us  fall. 

July  14th,  1888.  —  Some  horses  are  very  mild  and  gentle,  and 
some  are  wild  and  very  cross.  I  like  to  give  gentle  horse  nice 
fresh  grass  to  eat  because  they  will  not  bite  my  hand,  and  I  like 
to  pat  their  soft  noses.  1  think  mild  horses  like  to  have  little 
girls  very  kind  to  them.  Horses  neigh,  and  lions  roar,  and 
wolves  bowl,  and  cows  mow,  and  pigs  grunt,  and  ducks  quack, 
and  hens  cackle,  and  roosters  crow,  and  birds  sing,  and  crows 
caw,  and  chickens  say  peep,  and  babies  cry,  and  people  talk  and 
laugh  and  sing  and  groan,  and  men  whistle  and  bells  ring. 
Who  made  many  noises  ? 

The  following  anecdote  ia  given  as  another  illustnitioD 
of  tbe  vivid  impression  which  word  pictares  make  upon 
her  mind.  Monkeys  had  been  described  to  her  minately, 
and  she  had  read  several  stories  about  them ;  hut  she  had 
never  touched  one  until  she  was  taken  to  the  library  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  where  there  ia  a  collection  of  stuffed 
birds  and  auimiilsi.  She  put  her  band  upon  a  monkey  and 
instantly  recognized  it,  spelling,  with  delight,  "it  is  a 
monkey."  She  was  shown  a.  snake;  but  when  her  hand 
was  placed  upon  it,  slie  Jumped  back  excitedly,  spelling 
rapidly,  "  I  am  afraid,  for  it  is  an  ugly  snake."    Tbe  word 
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ugJt/  had  been  used  id  connection  vith  descriptioDs  of  a 
enake,  but  she  had  never  been  taught  that  it  was  an  object 
of  fear.  Whence  came  the  antipathy  and  terror  which  ahe 
manifested  at  the  first  contact  with  this  creature?  Did  it 
arise  from  her  perception,  through  the  muscular  sense,  of 
our  own  aversion  to  this  reptile  ? 

It  always  affords  her  great  delight  to  be  taken  to  the 
woods,  where  she  can  examine  the  leares  and  the  bark  of 
the  trees.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  she  expresses  her 
pleasure  in  such  an  excursion. 

TaicQcnbi*,  At».  Ha;  Srd  IS88. 

Dear  Mr.  Anagnos. — I  am  glad  to  write  to  yon  this 
momiDg,  because  I  love  yon  veiy  mnch.  I  was  very  happy 
to  receive  pretty  book  and  nice  candy  and  two  letters  from 
yon.  I  will  come  to  see  you  soon  and  I  will  ask  you  many 
questionB  about  conntries  and  yon  will  love  good  child. 

Mother  is  making  me  pretty  new  drees  ee  to  wear  in 
Boston  and  I  will  look  lovely  to  see  little  girla  and  boys  and 
yon.  Friday  teacher  and  I  went  to  a  picnic  with  little  chil- 
dren. We  played  games  and  ate  dinner  under  the  treea, 
and  we  found  ferns  and  wild  flowers.  I  walked  in  the  woods 
and  learned  names  of  many  trees.  There  are  poplar  and 
cedar  and  pine  and  oak  and  ash  and  hickory  and  maple 
trees.  They  make  a  pleasant  shade  and  the  little  burda  love 
to  swing  to  and  fro  and  sing  sweetly  up  in  the  trees.  Rab* 
bita  bop  and  sqnirrels  run  and  ugly  snakes  do  crawl  in  the 
woods.  Geraoiums  and  roses  jasamines  and  japonicaa  are 
cultivated  flowers.  I  help  mother  and  teacher  water  them 
every  night  before  supper. 

Cousin  Arthur  made  me  a  swing  in  the  ash  tree.  Annt 
Ev.  has  gone  to  Memphis.  Uncle  Frank  is  here.  He  is 
picking  strawberries  for  dinner.  Nancy  is  aiok  agwn,  new 
teeth  do  moke  her  ill.  Adeline  is  well  and  she  can  go  to 
Cincinnati  M<Miday  with  me.    Aunt  Kv.  will  send  me  a  boy 
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doll,  Harry  will  be  Nanoy'§   and  Adeline's  brother.    Wee 
sister  is  a  good  girl.     1  am  tired  now  and  I  do  want  to  go 
down  stain.    I  send  many  kisses  and  hugs  wUh  letter. 
Toor  darling  oblld 

Helen  Keller. 

She  VEB  Tory  mach  iDterested  in  the  prooesa  of  oaU 

ting  lumber,  and  she  waa  aatonished  when  I  told  her 
that  the  wood  nsed  in  building  houses  onoe  grew  in 
the  forest.  While  a  new  hooae  was  in  prooeaa  of  erec- 
tion near  her  home,  I  took  her  every  day  to  aee  it, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  ott> 
penter  as  he  sawed  the  boards,  stuped  and  planed  themt 
and  drove  the  nails.  She  watched  the  masons,  painters, 
and  papei^hangera  at  work;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
she  learned  more  of  tools  and  their  ases,  and  the 
amount  and  variety  of  labor  required  in  building  » 
house,  than  is  known  by  most  women. 

Whenever  she  visits  a  place  for  the  first  time  she 
receives  new  ideas  and  adds  to  her  store  of  general 
information.  In  the  steam  can,  railway  stations,  hotelfl 
and  abops,  sbe  is  constantiy  asking :  **  What  do  you 
see? — What  are  people  doing? — How  many  people  are 
there?" 

So  eagerly  does  she  ask  tiiese  questions,  80  qulokly 
does  she  catch  an  idea,  and  so  tenaciously  remember  what 
has  been  told  her,  that  description  and  explanation 
never  become  irksome  to  me.  Indeed,  there  is  much 
to  learn  in  these  every-day  oooorronoes,  and  they  assume 
a  new  interest  for  us  when  we  note  the  pleasure  sod 
gratification  they  afford  her.  , 

While  visiting  relatives  is  Memphis,  Tenn.,  she  waa 
taken  to  see  009  of  the  large  steamboats  on  the  Missis- 
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eippi  River.  After  going  over  the  boat,  she  said,  *'  it 
is  like  a  very  large  house."  At  the  cotton  exchange 
in  the  same  city,  she  wqs  introduced  to  a  great  many 
gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  very  attentive  to  their  little 
visitor.  She  seemed  puzzled  when  she  discovered  maps 
and  blackboards  there,  and  asked,  "do  men  go  to 
school?"  Bcfora  leaving  the  exchange  she  wrote  on 
the  blackboard  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  present. 
The  following  letter  was  written  during  this  visit :  — 

Memphis,  Teiiii.  Jan.  31at  1S88. 
Dear  Mother,  —  I  am  happy  to  write  to  you  this  morning. 
We  came  to  Memphis  in  steam  car  to  sec  graQdmotber  and 
uncle  Fred  and  aacle  Cranworth  and  aunt  Nannie.  James 
and  aunt  and  teacher  and  I  rode  in  hack.  Saturday  I 
went  to  see  little  Helen  Graves,  I  found  a  box  of  candy  in 
Mr.  Grave's  pocket.  Katie  and  Lillie  and  Mand  and  Vir- 
ginia and  Tiny  and  Charles  and  Arthur  and  Adolph  came  to 
play  with  me.  We  did  have  fun.  We  did  jump  and  run 
and  play  frog,  and  I  did  carry  Allen  on  pack-saddle.  I  do 
love  Allen.  He  did  hug  and  kiss  me.  Thornton  spelled  boy 
and  girl  on  fingers. 

I  will  hng  yon  and  take  yon  in  my  arms.  Tomorrow  will 
be  February.     Mr.  Anagnos  will  come  soon. 

Dr.  Thornton  came  to  sec  ns.  I  do  cough.  I  am  better. 
Teacher  did  curl  my  hair  beautiful.  We  will  come  home 
soon.  Memphis  is  a  targe  city,  it  is  in  Tennessee.  I  did 
got  your  letter.  I  am  sorry  father  did  dirty  nice  coat.  I 
will  feed  little  chickens  when  I  come  home. 

Doctor  has  come  to  see  Louise.  I  do  not  like  to  write 
long  letter  with  pencil,  I  am  tired.  I  will  put  letter  in  OFHee 
for  you.     Give  father  and  Mildred  kisses. 

Good  bye 

Helen"  Keller. 
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In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Anagnos  nearly  a  month 
later,  she  also  mentions  the  same  visit,  and  many  inci- 
dents connected  with  it,  the  remembrance  of  which  gave 
her  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Tascambia,  Ala.  Feb.  24th  1888. 

My  dear  Mr.  Anagnos,  —  I  am  glad  to  write  you  a  letter 
in  Braille.  This  morning  Lucien  Thompson  sent  me  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet  of  violets  and  crocuses  and  jonquils.  Sunday 
Adeline  Moses  brought  me  a  lovely  doll.  It  came  from  New 
York.  Her  name  is  Adeline  Keller.  She  can  shut  her  eyes 
and  bend  her  arms  and  sit  down  and  stand  up  straight.  She 
has  on  a  pretty  red  dress.  She  is  Nancy's  sister  and  I  am 
their  mother.  Allie  is  their  cousin.  Nancy  was  a  bad  child 
when  I  went  to  Memphis  she  cried  loud,  I  whipped  her  with 
a  stick. 

Mildred  does  feed  little  chickens  with  crumbs.  I  love  to 
play  with  little  sister. 

Teacher  and  I  went  to  Memphis  to  see  aunt  Nannie  and 
gi'andmother.  Louise  is  aunt  Nannie's  child.  Teacher  bought 
me  a  lovely  new  dress  and  gloves  and  stockings  and  collars 
and  grandmother  made  me  warm  flannels,  and  aunt  Nannie 
made  me  aprons.  Lady  made  me  a  pretty  cap.  I  went  to 
see  Robert  and  Mr.  Graves  and  Mrs.  Graves  and  little  Nata- 
lie, and  Mr.  Farris  and  Mr.  Mayo  and  Mary  and  everyone. 
I  do  love  Robert  and  teacher.  She  does  not  want  me  to 
write  more  today.     I  feel  tired. 

I  found  box  of  candy  in  Mr.  Grave's  pocket.  Father  took 
us  to  see  steam  boat  it  is  like  house.  Boat  was  on  very  large 
river.  Yates  plowed  yard  today  to  plant  grass.  Mule  pulled 
plow.  Mother  will  make  garden  of  vegetables.  Father  will 
plant  melons  and  peas  and  beans. 

Cousin  Bell  will  come  to  see  us  Saturday.  Mother  will 
make  ice-cream  for  dinner,  we  will  have  ice-cream  and  cake  for 
dinner.     Lucien  Thompson  is  sick.     I  am  sorry  for  him. 
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Tesober  aod  I  went  to  valk  in  the  yard,  and  I  learned  aboat 

bow  flowers  and  trees  grow.     Sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in 

the  west.     Sheffield  is  north  and  Tuscumbia  is  south.     We  will 

go  to  Boston  in  Jnoe.     I  will  have  fun  with  little  blind  gitla. 

Good  bye 

Helen  KeUer. 

JjBst  May  she  was  taken  by  her  uncle  to  the  medical 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  specialists  as  to  the  possibility  of  restoring 
either  her  sight  or  hearing.  While  there  she  met  hun- 
dreds of  physicians  and  their  families,  and  her  happy, 
playful  disposition  and  remarkable  acquirements  won 
many  warm  friends.  When  I  recently  asked  her  whom 
she  saw  in  Cincinnati,  she  unhesitatingly  spelled  more 
than  u  hundred  names ;  and  she  also  remembered  the 
states  and  cities  in  which  many  of  these  gentlemen 
reside. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Mrs.  Keller,  Helen  and  I 
started  for  Boston.  For  nearly  a  year  she  had  been 
anticipating  this  trip,  and  when  at  last  the  time  for  it 
came  her  joy  was  unbounded.  A  letter  written  to 
"Uncle  Morrie"  shows  something  of  the  pleasure  she 
experienced  in  anticipating  this  visit. 


My  dear  uncle  Morrie,  —  I  am  happy  to  write  you  a  letter,  I 
do  love  you,  and  I  will  hug  and  kiss  yon  when  I  see  you. 

Mr.  AnagDOa  is  coming  to  see  me  Monday.  I  do  love  to 
run  and  hop  and  skip  with  Bobert  in  bright  warm  sun.  I  do 
know  little  girl  in  Lexington  Ky.  her  name  is  Eatherine 
Hobson. 

I  am  going  to  Boston  in  June  with  mother  and  teacher,  I  will 
have  fnn  with  little  blind  girls,  and  Mr.  Hale  will  send  me 
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pretty  story.  I  do  read  stories  in  my  book  about  lions  and 
tigers  and  bears. 

Mildred  will  not  go  to  Boston,  she  does  cry.  I  love  to  {day 
with  little  sister,  she  is  weak  and  small  baby.    Eva  is  better. 

Tates  killed  ants,  ants  stang  Tates.  Tates  is  digging  in 
garden.  Mr.  Anagnos  did  see  oranges,  they  look  like  golden 
apples. 

Robert  will  come  to  see  me  Snnday  when  snn  shines  and  I 

will  have  fun  with  him.    My  cousin  Frank  lives  in  Louisville. 

I  will  come  to  Memphis  again  to  see  Mr.  Farris  and  Mrs. 

Graves  and  Mr.  Mayo  and  Mr.  Graves.    Natalie  is  a  good 

girl  and  does  not  cry,  and  she  will  be  big  and  Mrs.  Graves  is 

making  short  dresses  for  her.    Natalie  has  a  little  oarriage. 

Mr.  Mayo  has  been  to  Duck  HiU  and  he  brought  sweet  flowers 

home. 

With  much  love  and  a  kiss 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

We  spent  a  few  days  in  Washington,  where  Prof. 
Alexander  Graham  BcII  visited  us.  He  was  delighted  to 
find  that  Helen  could  converse  rapidly,  and  use  language 
intelligently  and  correctly.  He  talked  to  her  about 
animals,  and  sent  her  a  toy  elephant,  which  pleased  her 
exceedingly.  Concerning  her  visit  to  Washington  she 
writes :  — 

Mr.  Bell  came  to  see  us.  He  talked  very  fast  with  his 
fingers  about  lions  and  tigers  and  elephants.  He  was  very 
kind  to  send  me  a  fine  elephant.  The  real  elephant  is  a  very 
large  animal  and  his  body  is  very  heavy.  He  walks  slowly  and 
shakes  the  ground.  He  cannot  run  because  he  is  too  big.  He 
has  four  very  strong  legs  and  a  little  tail.  His  ears  are  thin 
and  his  eyes  are  large  and  mild.  The  elephant  is  not  fleroe 
like  the  lion.  He  has  a  long  .funny  nose  and  he  can  move  it. 
Some  times  little  children  give  him  candy  and  he  puts  it  into 
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his  mouth  with  his  nose.  It  is  not  kind  to  laugh  at  a  poor 
elephant  because  he  has  no  hands.  He  has  two  long  and  very 
sharp  teeth  and  they  are  called  tusks.  When  wild  animals 
hunt  the  elephant  he  is  very  angry  and  he  strikes  them  with 
his  tusks. 

Helen  describes  her  visit  to  the  President  as  follows  :  — 

We  went  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  lives  in  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  white  House,  and  there  are  lovely  flowera  and 
many  trees  and  much  fresh  and  green  grass  around.  And 
broad  smooth  paths  to  walk  on.  Teacher  told  me  about  the 
beautiful  river  that  is  very  near  the  gardens.  The  Potomac 
River  is  clear  and  it  is  very  beautiful  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
it.     Mr.  Cleveland  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 

On  our  arrival  in  Boston  (May  26)  we  went  directly 
to  the  Perkins  Institution.  Helen  very  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  friends,  of  whom  she  had  talked  so 
long,  and  with  some  of  whom  she  had  already  entered 
into  correspondence.  On  finding  that  almost  every  one 
whom  she  met  understood  her  language,  she  was  over- 
joyed. Up  to  this  time,  with  a  few  exceptions,  she  had 
found  no  one  able  to  converse  with  her,  save  her  mother 
and  myself.  With  the  enlarged  opportunities  afforded  by 
intercourse  with  so  many  different  minds,  she  rapidly 
gained  greater  readiness  in  conversation.  She  eagerly 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  blind  children,  and  entered 
with  delight  into  their  occupations.  The  modelling  in 
clay  was  a  great  pleasure  to  her ;  and,  after  a  few  lessons, 
she  achieved  a  very  good  degree  of  success.  The  bead- 
work  she  learned  very  quickly ;  and,  when  she  was  able 
to  use  four  needles,  she  was  delighted  with  the  thought 
that  she  could  knit  a  pair  of  stockings  for  her  father. 
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She  was  greatly  interested  in  examining  the  school 
apparatus,  the  uses  of  which  she  readily  comprehended. 
The  maps,  type -writers,  and  physiological  models  were 
sources  of  great  pleasure  to  her. 

After  she  had  been  in  Boston  about  six  weeks,  she 
visited  Plymouth.  On  the  way  thither  she  was  told 
the  story  of  the  pilgrims,  and  especially  that  part  of  it, 
which  was  connected  with  the  place  she  was  to  visit.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  been  taught  anything  of 
the  past,  —  her  first  lesson  in  history.  Three  months 
afterwards  she  embodied  this  lesson  in  the  following 
letter :  — 

South  Boston,  Mass.  October  1st,  1888. 
My  dear  uncle  Morrie,  —  I  think  you  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  a  letter  from  your  dear  little  friend  Helen.  I  am  very 
happy  to  write  to  you  because  I  think  of  you  and  love  you.  I 
read  pretty  stories  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  about  Charles 
and  his  boat,  and  Arthur  and  his  dream,  and  Rosa  and  the 
sheep. 

I  have  been  in  a  large  boat.  It  was  like  a  ship.  Mother 
and  teacher  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mr. 
Rodocanachi  and  many  other  friends  went  to  Plymouth  to 
see  many  old  things.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
Plymouth. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  England  many  good  people, 
but  the  king  and  his  friends  were  not  kind  and  gentle  and 
patient  with  good  people,  because  the  king  did  not  like  to  have 
the  people  disobey  him.  People  did  not  like  to  go  to  church 
with  the  king;  but  they  did  like  to  build  very  nice  little 
churches  for  themselves. 

The  king  was  very  angry  with  the  people  and  they  were 
sorry  and  they  said,  we  will  go  away  to  a  strange  country 
to  live  and  leave  very  dear  home  and  friends  and  naughty 
king.     So,  they  put  all  their  things  into  big  boxes,  and  said, 
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Good-bye.  I  am  sorry  for  them  because  they  cried  macb. 
When  they  vent  to  Holland  they  did  not  know  any  one ;  and 
they  oould  not  know  what  the  people  were  talking  about 
because  they  did  not  know  Dutch.  But  loon  they  learned 
some  Dutch  words;  but  they  loved  their  own  language  and 
they  did  not  want  little  girls  and  boys  to  forget  it  and  learn 
to  talk  funny  Dutch.  So  they  said,  We  must  go  to  a 
new  country  far  away  and  build  schools  and  houses  and 
churches  and  m&ke  new  cities.  So  they  put  all  their 
things  in  boxes  and  said,  Good  bye  to  their  new  frieads  and 
sailed  away  in  a  laige  boat  to  find  a  new  country.  Poor 
people  were  not  happy  for  their  hearts  were  full  of  sad 
thoughts  because  they  did  not  know  much  about  America. 
I  think  little  chUdren  must  have  been  afraid  of  a  great  ocean 
for  it  is  very  strong  and  it  makes  a  large  boat  rock  and  then 
the  little  children  would  fall  down  and  hart  their  heads. 
After  they  had  been  many  weeks  on  the  deep  ocean  where 
they  could  not  see  trees  or  flowera  or  grass,  but  just  water 
and  the  beautiful  sky,  for  ships  oould  not  siul  quickly  then 
because  men  did  not  know  about  engines  and  steam.  One 
day  a  dear  little  baby-boy  was  born.  His  name  was  Pere- 
grine White.  I  am  very  sorry  that  poor  little  Peregrine 
is  dead  now.  Every  day  the  people  went  upon  deck  to  look 
out  for  land.  One  day  there  was  a  great  shout  on  the  ship 
for  the  people  saw  the  land  and  they  were  full  of  joy  because 
they  had  reached  a  new  country  safely.  Little  girls  and  boys 
jumped  and  clapped  tbeu-  bands.  They  were  all  glad  when 
they  stepped  upon  a  huge  rock.  I  did  see  the  rock  in  Plym- 
outh and  a  little  ahtp  like  the  Mayflower  and  the  cradle  that 
dear  little  Peregrine  slept  in  and  many  old  things  that  came 
in  the  Mayflower.  Would  you  like  to  visit  Plymouth  some 
time  and  see  many  old  things. 

Now  I  am  very  tired  and  I  will  rest. 

With  much  love  and  many  kisses,  from  your  little  frieod, 
Helen  A.  Keller. 
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Early  in  July  she  went  to  Brewster,  where  die  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  summer.  This  visit  at  the  seaside  was  a 
novel  experience  to  her.  When  first  taken  into  the  water 
she  ran  fearlessly  forward,  dancing  along  with  the  same 
happy  freedom  she  manifests  on  land,  and  delighted  with 
the  splashing  of  the  water  around  her.  ITnfortanately 
striking  her  foot  against  a  stone,  she  stumbled  and  fell 
forward,  and  the  salt  water  filled  her  mouth.  The  shock 
of  the  fall,  by  which  she  was  instantly  submerged,  the 
coldness  of  the  water, — and  especially  the  seeming  vio- 
lence with  which  the  salt  waves  rushed  into  her  mouth,  — 
terrified  her,  and  seemed  to  arouse  in  her  a  feeling  of 
indignation.  As  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
use  her  fingers,  she  asked,  excitedly,  *<  who  put  salt  in 
water  ?  "  For  several  days  afterwards  she  manifested  great 
timidity  about  bathing,  but  by  degrees  she  regained  her 
former  fearlessness.  She  would  wade  in  until  the  water 
was  up  to  her  ears ;  and,  though  at  first  she  would  be 
frightened  when  a  wave  caught  her  and  swept  her  back, 
she  soon  came  to  think  this  the  greatest  fun  of  all.  She 
also  learned  to  float.  In  short,  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  her 
stay  at  the  seashore.  In  the  following  letter  she  mentions 
the  happy  days  spent  there  :  — 

So.  Boston,  Mms.  B9pL  1888. 
My  dear  Miss  Moore 

Arc  you  very  glad  to  receive  a  nice 
letter  from  your  darling  little  friend?  I  love  you  very 
dearly  because  you  are  my  friend.  My  precious  little 
sister  is  quite  well  now.  She  likes  to  sit  in  my  little 
rocking-chair  and  put  her  kitty  to  sleep.  Would  you  like 
to  see  darling  little  Mildred?  She  is  a  very  pretty  baby. 
Her  eyes  are  very  big  and  blue,  and  her  cheeks  are  soft 
and    round    and    rosy   and    her    hair    is    veiy   bright    and 
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golden.  She  is  very  good  and  sweet  when  she  does  not  cry 
loud.  Next  summer  Mildred  will  go  out  In  the  garden  with 
me  and  pick  the  big  sweet  strawberries  and  then  she  will  be 
v6Tj  happy.  I  hope  she  will  not  eat  too  many  of  the  delicious 
fruit  for  they  will  make  her  very  ill. 

Sometime  will  yon  please  come  to  Alabama  and  visit  me  ? 
My  nncle  James  is  going  to  buy  me  a  very  gentle  pony  and  a 
pretty  cart  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take  yon  and  Hany  to 
ride.  I  hope  Harry  will  not  be  afrud  of  my  pony.  I  think 
my  father  will  buy  me  a  beautiful  little  brother  some  day.  I 
shall  be  very  gentle  and  patient  to  my  new  little  brother.  When 
I  visit  many  strange  countries  my  brother  and  Mildred  will  stay 
with  grandmother  because  they  will  be  too  small  to  see  a  great 
many  people  and  I  think  they  would  cry  loud  on  the  great  rough 

When  Capt.  Baker  gets  well  be  will  take  me  in  his  big  ship 
to  Africa.  Then  I  shall  sec  lions  and  tigers  and  monkeys.  I 
will  get  a  baby  lion  and  a  white  monkey  and  a  mild  bear  to 
bring  home.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time  at  Brewster.  I  went 
in  bathing  almost  every  day  and  Carrie  and  Frank  and  little 
Helen  and  I  had  fun.  We  splashed  and  jumped  and  waded  in 
the  deep  water.  I  am  not  afraid  to  float  now.  Can  Harry 
float  and  swim?  We  came  to  Boston  last  Thursday,  and 
Mr.  AnognoB  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  he  hugged  and 
kissed  me.  The  little  girls  are  coming  back  to  school  next 
Wednesday. 

Will  you  please  tell  Harry  to  write  me  a  very  long  letter 
soon?  When  yon  come  to  Tuscumbia  to  see  me  I  hope  my 
father  will  have  many  sweet  apples  and  juicy  peaches  and  fine 
pears  and  delicious  grapes  and  large  water  melons. 

I  hope  you  think  about  mc  and  love  me  because  I  am  a  good 
little  child. 

With  much  love  and  two  kisses 

From  your  little  friend 

Helen  A.  Keller. 
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In  September  she  made  a  very  dali^tfiil  yiait  in 
West  NewtoD,  of  which  she  gives  an  aooouit  in  a  letter 
written  to  her  mother. 

So.  B6iton«  HaM.  BeptMtb. 
My  dear  Mother, 

I  think  yoa  will  be  vezy  glad  to  know  all 
about  my  visit  to  West  Newton.  Teacher  and  I  had  a  lovaly 
time  with  many  kind  friends.  West  Newton  is  not  far  from 
Boston  and  we  went  there  in  the  steam  oars  very  quickly. 

Mrs.  Freeman  and  Carrie  and  Ethel  and  Frank  and  Helen 
came  to  station  to  meet  us  in  a  huge  carriage.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  my  dear  little  friends  and  I  hugged  and  kissed 
them.  Then  we  rode  for  a  long  time  to  see  all  the  beauti- 
ful things  in  West  Newton.  Many  very  handsome  booses 
and  large  soft  green  lawns  around  them  and  trees  and  bright 
flowers  and  fountains.  The  horse's  name  was  Prince  and  he 
was  gentle  and  liked  to  trot  very  fast.  When  we  went  home 
we  saw  eight  rabbits  and  two  fat  puppies,  and  a  nice  litUe 
white  pony,  and  two  wee  kittens  and  a  pretty  coriy  dog 
named  Don.  Pony's  name  was  Mollie  and  I  had  a  nice  ride 
on  her  back ;  I  was  not  afraid,  I  hope  my  unde  wiU  get  me 
a  dear  little  pony  and  a  little  cart  very  soon. 

Clifton  did  not  kiss  me  because  he  does  not  like  to  kiss  little 
girls.  He  is  shy.  I  am  very  glad  that  Frank  and  Clarence 
and  Robbie  and  Eddie  and  Charles  and  George  were  not  very 
shy.  I  played  with  many  little  girls  and  we  had  fun.  I  rode 
on  Carrie's  tricicle  and  picked  flowers  and  ate  fruit,  and  hopped 
and  skipped  and  danced  and  went  to  ride.  Many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  came  to  see  us.  Lucy  and  Dora  and  Charles  were 
born  in  China.  I  was  born  in  America,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  was 
bom  in  Greece.  Mr.  Drew  says  little  girls  in  China  cannot 
talk  on  their  fingers  but  I  think  when  I  go  to  China  I  wiU  teach 
them.  Chinese  nurse  came  to  see  me,  her  name  was  Asu.  She 
showed  me  a  tiny  atze  that  very  rich  ladies  in  China  wear 
because  their  feet  never  grow  large.    Amah  means  a  nurse. 
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We  came  home  in  bone  can  becaose  it  waa  Sunday  and  steam 
cars  do  not  go  often  on  Snnday.  Condnctora  and  engineers  do 
get  Tery  tiied  and  go  home  to  rest.  I  bew  little  Willie  Swan  in 
tbe  car  and  he  gave  me  a,  juicy  pear.  He  was  six  years  old. 
What  did  I  do  when  I  was  six  years  old?  Will  yoo  please  ask 
my  father  to  come  to  train  to  meet  teacher  and  me  ?  I  am  very 
sorry  that  Eva  and  Bessie  are  sick.  I  hope  I  can  have  a  nice 
par^  my  birthday,  and  I  do  want  Carrie  and  Ethel  and  Frank 
and  Helen  to  come  to  Alabama  to  visit  me.  Will  Mildred 
sleep  with  me  when  I  come  b(mie. 

With  much  lore  and  thoasand  kisses. 

From  youi  dear  little  daughter. 

Helen  A.  KeUer. 

Some  time  before  I  went  to  Tnacnmbia  Helen  had 
experienced  the  danger  of  fire.  "While  standing  before 
an  open  grate  one  day,  she  reached  forward  so  far  that  her 
apron  caught  afire,  the  flames  running  up  to  her  head, 
scorching  her  hair  so  badly  that  it  became  necessary  to 
have  it  shaved  off.  Fortunately  her  mother  was  at  hand 
to  catch  and  wrap  her  in  a  blanket,  thus  extinguishing 
the  flames  before  any  very  serious  harm  had  been  done ; 
but  the  lesson  was  well  remembered,  and  when  I  first 
knew  Helen  she  often  told  me,  in  pantomime,  the  details 
of  the  accident,  and  even  now  she  always  draws  her  gar- 
ments very  closely  about  her  whenever  she  approaches  an 
open  fire-place.  Thus  Helen  has  made  a  very  real  acquaint- 
ance with  two  of  the  elements,  fire  and  water,  and  has 
learned  by  actual  experience  something  of  the  danger 
attending  contact  with  each  of  them.  Indeed,  she  has 
now  no  greater  fear  of  either  than  is  necessary  to  ensure 
personal  safety. 

Her  intellectual  progress  during  the  year  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  seen  her  frequently.     She 
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has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  great  qniokness 
of  perception.-  She  easily  grasps  any  new  idea ;  and  with 
this  mental  alertness  she  combines  a  happy  teumlty  of 
embodying  her  thoughts  and  impressions  in  language. 
She  not  only  reads  a  great  deal,  but  she  is  usnally  able  to 
reproduce,  in  her  own  language,  the  principal  points  of 
the  story  or  poem  she  has  perused  once  or  twice.  The  • 
following  selections  will  suffice  to  show  that  she  not  only 
possesses  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  her  subject,  but 
that  she  also  catches  the  spirit  of  the  writer : '—' 

Toscitinbtey  Ala.  MmcIi  SUL 

Teacher  told  me  a  story  about  Utile  Idind  boy.  His  name 
was  Harry  Lane.  He  lived  in  Boston  with  his  mother  and 
father  and  his  wee  sister  Lottie  and  his  brother  Frank.  Poor 
Harry  could  not  see  bright  flowers  or  the  birds  or  the  grass  for 
he  was  very  blind.  He  could  not  go  to  the  school  for  blind 
children  because  he  was  weak  and  small.  When  Frank  went  to 
school  Harry  stayed  at  home  and  roeked  little  sister.  Harry's 
mother  could  not  take  him  to  walk  in  warm  sun  for  she  had 
many  dresses  to  make  for  ladies.  Frank  learned  many  nice 
things  in  school.  After  school  he  played  games  with  boys  and 
girls  and  they  went  to  Gardens  and  had  fun.  Frank  saw 
beautiful  flowers  and  trees  and  little  fish  in  a  pond,  and  birds 
hopping  on  the  soft  grass  and  he  was  very  happy  like  the  birds. 
Mr.  Anagnos  was  very  sorry  for  little  Harry  beoaose  he  ooold 
not  go  to  school  and  be  happy  like  birds  and  Frank.  And  he 
said  I  will  ask  kind  ladies  and  kind  gentlemen  to  give  me  some 
money  to  build  a  school  for  small  blind  boys  and  girls  like 
Harry  Lane,  then  they  will  be  happy  children.  Gk>od  people 
were  glad  to  give  Mr.  Anagnos  much  money  for  they  were 
sorry  for  little  blind  children.  And  carpenters  were  glad  to 
build  nice  school  for  them.  When  school  was  all  made  Harry 
and  nine  other  little  boys  and  girls  were  very  happy.    They 
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learn  to  make  many  pretty  things  in  new  school.  And  they 
play  games  with  balls  and  marbles  and  hop  and  skip  and  jump 
and  they  are  happy  and  good  like  birds  and  Prank.  When 
Mr.  AnagDos  gets  some  more  money  many  little  boys  and  girls 
will  have  fun. 

Helen  Keller. 

Story. 

Sept.  25th,  1888.  —  Ted  and  Tena  had  a  very  cnoDing  little 
bed  and  when  it  was  night  and  they  felt  very  tired  and  sleepy 
their  mother  put  them  to  bed  and  they  were  soon  sound  asleep. 
Then  they  dreamed  about  a  picnic.  They  went  with  their  little 
playmates  to  a  very  pretty  field  where  the  large  trees  made  a 
pleasant  shade,  and  there  were  daisies  and  buttercups  and  wild 
roses  in  the  field  and  graas  and  a  pretty  little  brook  that 
rippled  gaily  over  the  pebbles,  and  the  birds  were  happy  high 
up  in  the  trees  and  they  sang  for  the  little  girls  and  boys. 
Wben  they  were  very  hnngry  they  made  a  table  on  the  green 
graas  and  ate  the  ice-cream  and  cake,  and  chicken  and  pickles 
and  biscuit,  and  they  drank  the  lemonade  and  cold  coffee. 

Then  they  played  games  and  came  home  for  they  were  tjred 
and  their  mothers  put  them  in  their  little  beds  to  rest. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

Rosa  asked  her  mother  to  take  ber  to  see  the  sheep  that  were 
feeding  on  some  fresh  green  gross  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill. 
So,  her  mother  told  Rosa  to  get  her  hat  and  she  would  take  her 
to  look  at  the  sheep.  When  Rosa  saw  the  sheep  she  was  very 
happy  and  said  there  are  the  sheep,  may  I  run  with  them? 
They  are  very  mild  and  they  will  not  hurt  me.  I  will  catob  a 
tame  sheep  and  bring  it  to  yon.  No,  said  ber  mother  you 
could  not  bring  one  to  me  because  they  arc  too  large.  I  will 
go  with  you  and  we  can  talk  to  a  pretty  lamb.  While  her 
mother  was  talking  a  lai^e  sheep  saw  some  bright  flowers  in 
Rosa's  hat  and  he  thought  they  were  real  flowers  and  he  was 
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hungry  and  so  be  began  to  eat  them.  Rosa's  mother  drove  the 
sheep  off  many  times  but  he  kept  coming  back  and  trying  to 
pull  of  the  flowers  and  at  last  Rosa  and  her  mother  had  to  go 
out  of  the  field. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

Oct.  21st.  —  Genevieve  is  a  pretty  little  maiden  and  she 
is  good  and  sweet  and  fair.  There  are  two  roses  in  her 
smiling  face  and  her  hair  is  as  bright  as  the  sunshine  and 
her  voice  is  soft  and  loving.  Genevieve  is  a  happy  little 
maiden  because  she  is  always  affectionate  and  kind.  Her 
heart  is  full  of  lo^ing  thoughts.  She  loves  to  hear  the  birds 
sing  and  to  run  and  dance  and  catch  the  pretty  butterflies. 
Every  one  loves  Genevieve  because  she  is  so  gentle,  sweet 
and  loving.  She  has  a  roguish  little  brother,  his  name  is 
Willie.  He  has  a  face  as  round  as  an  apple  and  two  laugh- 
ing blue  eyes.  He  is  always  jumping*  and  leaping  and 
prancing.  Her  sister  Lue  is  six  years  old  and  her  wee  little 
sister  Bessie  is  a  timid  little  darling.  She  is  just  two  years 
old.  One  day  she  went  out  into  the  garden  and  laid  her 
bright  head  on  the  Strawberry  bed  to  hear  what  the  red 
checked  berries  were  saying.  She  loved  to  go  with  Lue 
and  Genevieve  and  sit  in  the  swing  that  hung  in  the  huge 
ash  tree  and  the  little  birds  up  in  the  tree  thought  baby 
Bessie  made  a  pretty  picture  as  the  swing  moved  gently  to 
and  fro. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 


Oct.  24.  —  Arthur  wont  to  walk  in  the  garden  one  beautiful 
day  with  his  mother.  The  birds  were  singing,  and  the  flowers 
were  very  bright  and  fragrant.  After  a  while  Arthur  saw 
some  lovely  white  Uowers  and  they  looked  like  tiny  white 
bells.  lie  asked  his  mother  the  name  of  the  beautiful  flower 
and    she    told    him    it  was    the    lily   of    the   valley.     Arthur 
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thought  the  little  flowera  would  make  pretty  night  caps  for 
the  fairieB.  He  told  his  mother  that  he  should  like  to  sleep 
under  the  leaves  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  with^a  flower  for 
a  cap.  Why,  said  she,  how  very  small  you  would  have  to 
be.  Your  head  would  have  to  be  not  much  lai^r  than  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

The  next  morning  Arthur  came  downstturs  in  great 
glee  for  he  had  been  dreaming  while  he  was  asleep  about 
the  beautiful  flowers.  He  told  his  mother  all  about  it, 
and  she  was  glad  to  listen  because  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
dream. 

Arthur  thought  be  was  sitting  under  the  lily  of  the  valley 
and  he  was  so  small  he  could  put  bis  head  into  one  of 
the  tiny  bells.  He  sat  very  near  an  acorn  and  he  was  such 
a  wee  little  boy  be  could  lean  on  it.  He  heard  a  bird  sing* 
ing  and  he  thought  it  was  his  mother  calling  him.  He  was 
a  very  fntrny  little  boy  and  his  mother  laughed  very  hard  at 
bis  pretty  dream. 

Helen  A.  KeUer. 

To  HelcD  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  little 
stories  are  real  boys  and  girls,  in  whom  she  manifests 
a  lively  interest.  She  does  not  for  a  moment  doabt 
that  some  day  she  will  see  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  enjoy 
in  reality  all  the  incidents  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  charming 
book.  She  seems  to  prefer  stories  which  exercise  the 
imaginatioD.  She  is  very  fond  of  such  poetry  as  comes 
within  her  comprehension,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
many  of  her  letters  and  compositions,  that  she  catches 
the  poetical  spirit  which  pervades  juvenile  tales. 

The  development  of  her  mind  is  apparent  in  the 
increased  interest  she  manifests,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  qaestions  she  asks  when  a  new  subject  is  presented  to 


further  infornmtioii  in  the  siuiie  di 
Her  i)r()gress  is  also  shown  in  . 
language,  in  her  knowledge  of  the  fc 
of  speech,  and  by  her  increased  br 
One  evenmg  a  yoang  lady  who  wa 
High  School  told  Helen  that  she 
Helen  turned  to  me  and  asked, 
explained  to  her  that  it  was  a  Ian 
time  ago,  and,  by  way  of  illustrati 
table   in    Latin   was   metisa.    She 
"what  is  girlf  bot/f  father?  mot 
minates  she  had  learned  seven  or 
The  next  morning  she  asked,   "^ 
When  we  went  out  for  a  walk,  an< 
little  boy  whom  I  saw,  she  remarkc 
see  little  puer.**    She  learned  some 
Greek  words  with  the  same  facility. 
Previous  to  last  March,   when 
ceased,  she  had  made  considerable  pi 
She  could  add,  subtract  and  molti] 
as  one  hundred,  and  had  learned  the 
She  could  Ho  r^**'--'*-^ 
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used  by  the  blind.  At  first  it  was  difficult  for  her  to 
uDderetaod  that  the  types  represented  so  many  apples 
and  oranges ;  but  after  a  few  days  she  overcame  this 
obstacle,  and  then  she  was  incessantly  puzzling  her  brain 
with  examples,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it.  Even 
when  she  waa  in  bed,  her  thoughts  still  dwelt  upon 
numbers,  until  she  became  so  excited  that  she  could 
not  sleep.  Then  we  banished  the  type-slate  and  dis- 
continued the  lessons  in  arithmetic,  fearing  that  her 
health,  and  perhaps  her  mental  faculties,  might  become 
seriously  injured. 

She  began  the  study  of  geography  during  the  past  year, 
and  has  acquired  a  notion  of  the  points  of  the  compass 
and  of  boundaries.  She  will  bound  a  room,  a  house, 
a  garden,  without  difficulty,  and  she  has  worked  a 
little  with  the  maps.  She  had  learned,  at  different 
times,  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  states  in  connection 
with  other  subjects,  and  she  now  learned  at  a  single 
lesson  the  names  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and 
their  correct  spelling. 

She  can  sew  a  little,  as  well  as  knit,  and  she  has 
learned  the  crochet  stitch.  Her  beadwork  and  clay  mod- 
elling have  been  previously  mentioned.  Very  little  time 
has  been  given  to  any  of  these  occupations,  yet  she  seema 
to  find  enjoyment  in  all  of  them ;  but,  aa  I  have  already 
plainly  indicated,  her  attention  thus  far  has  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  and  her  progress 
in  this  direction  has  been  most  gratifying. 

In  this  connection  I  will  mention  one  point,  which  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note,  and  to  which  I  have  not  hitherto 
alluded,  —  that  is,  her  tendency  to  abbreviate  words  and 
sentences  in    conversation.     Although  in  all  my  inter- 
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course  with  her  I  have  made  it  my  rule  to  form  complete 
sentences  and  to  require  her  to  do  the  same,  yet  she  is 
continually  leaving  out  not  only  important  words  but 
whole  phrases.  If  I  have  something  in  my  hand,  she 
will  ask  «*what?"  —  meaning,  **  what  is  it?*'  or  «*what 
have  you?"  If  I  say,  **I  am  going  upstairs,"  she  will 
ask,  **to?"  —  meaning,  **what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
If  I  am  going  to  walk,  she  will  say  **  with?"  —  expecting 
me  to  tell  her  with  whom  I  am  going.  But  when  we 
remember  by  what  a  slow  method  she  is  compelled  to  ask 
these  simple  questions,  does  it  seem  strange  that  she 
sometimes  disregards  words,  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  gaining  the  desired  information?  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  she  will  overcome  this  tendency, 
and  will  then  express  herself  as  clearly  and  fully  in  con- 
versation as  she  now  does  in  composition. 

Like  other  children,  she  is  constantly  seeking  some- 
thing new.  She  examines  every  object  within  her  reach, 
and  ascertains  the  size,  shape,  density  and  use  of  what- 
ever she  touches.  When  we  think  what  a  variety  of 
information  can  be  obtained  through  the  sense  of  touch, 
concerning  temperature,  weight,  form,  size,  muscular 
exertion,  pressure,  and  many  other  properties  more  or 
less  marked,  it  docs  not  seem  surprising,  that  Helen 
should  be  able  to  perceive  qualities  not  appreciable  to 
those  who  have  sight  and  hearing,  and  whose  visual  and 
auditory  impressions  claim  that  attention,  which  Helen 
concentnites  upon  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Her  judgment  of  distances,  and  of  the  relation  of 
places  to  each  other,  is  less  accurate  than  that  of  blind 
persons  in  general.  I  have  often  known  her  to  make 
the   circuit   of  a  room   several   times,  in   searching    for 
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some  article  that  she  had  ooly  a  moment  before  laid 
upon  a  chair  or  table. 

I  have  tried  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  showing 
Helen  beautiful  objects.  When  we  go  out  for  a  walk, 
I  seek  to  turn  her  attention  sway  from  any  petty  annoy- 
ances. Id  fact,  I  never  allow  her  to  talk  of  such  matters 
during  the  time  for  recreation.  It  is  best  for  children  — 
and  especially  those  who  are  situated  as  Helen  is  —  to 
think  more  often  of  others  than  of  themselves,  to  cultivate 
an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  love  whatever  is  good  and 
beautiful.  I  have  given  her  a  little  to  observe  at  a  time, 
and  have  insisted  that  she  should  observe  that  little 
well.  In  this  way  she  learns  to  combine  correct  ideas, 
proper  sentiments  and  noble  impulses  into  logical  and 
durable  associations;  and,  as  association  makes  a  unit 
of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  existences,  and 
establishes  a  natural  bond  between  the  various  parts, 
which  constitute  the  mental  state,  great  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  formation  of  those  associations  over  which 
we  have  some  control. 

With  Helen,  morality  is  not  an  edifice,  erected  at  the 
cost  of  great  labor,  prudence  and  patience.  She  is 
naturally  a  very  sweet,  affectionate  and  generous  child, 
and  a  very  slight  appeal  to  her  sensitive  little  heart 
will  invariably  bring  tears  to  her  eyes. 

She  is  remarkably  correct  in  her  deportment,  and 
possesses  a  strong  sense  of  order  and  neatness.  She  is 
skilful  with  her  fingers,  and  is  as  fond  of  dress,  articles 
of  ornament  and  all  beautiful  things,  as  are  other  chil- 
dren of  her  age ;  and,  with  alt  the  eager  and  restless 
activity  of  her  mind,  she  is  a  very  natural  and  a  very 
lovable  little  girl. 
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CoTHOLUBiaS, 


M 


But  Pve  already  troubled  yon  too  long. 

Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  adTentYooa  song." — AmmOK. 


In  closing  this  report,  whioh|  I  fear,  has  exceeded 
the  usual  limits,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  render  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  memhers  of 
your  board  for  the  kind  advice  and  prompt  aid 
afforded  to  me  at  all  times  and  under  all  ohtmm- 
stances,  as  well  as  for  the  courteous  manner  in 
which  these  have  been  given.  I  also  acknowl-  ^ 
edge,  with  pleasure,  the  cordial  coAperation  and 
valuable  help  which  I  have  received  fix>m  aU  my 
assistants  in  this  work. 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  AKAGNOS< 
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INCORPOEATION  OF  THE  KINDERGAETEN. 


On  application  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tation  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
following  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature March  15,  1887:—      • 


ffomwwniwtHitp  ox  ^KasflUwUKtti* 


Id  tlM  year  oim  tiwaiaiid  dght  hvaidnd  and 


AN    ACT 

To  AUTHORIZB  THE  PkRKINS  InSTITUTIOV  Ain>  If  ABSUWUSgrA'S  SCHOOL 

FOR  THB  Bund  to  hold  additional  istais  vob  ths  fubposb  ov  a 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  * 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  JSbtue  €f  B«pre9mU«a§9e9  la  ^I'eiiaral 
Court  auembledf  and  by  authority  of  the  msm,  a»foUow$:  — 

Section  1.  The  Perkins  Institatlon  and  MMSSchotelts  Soliool  for 
the  Blind  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  primaij  aduxd  for 
the  edncation  of  little  children,  by  the  name  of  KnnnmaABnir  fob 
THE  Blind,  and  to  hold  for  this  purpose  real  and  penonal  estate  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  seventy-lhre  tfaooaand  doiDara 
in  addition  to  the  amount  it  is  now  aothoriied  to  hold. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  ahaO.be  imderthe 
direction  and  management  of  the  board  of  trostees  of  said  corporation. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


pMsed  to  be  eoacted. 


Patted  to  be  enacted. 


2£aboh  16, 1887. 
Approved. 
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jiJicnftify  (j/*  tiki  OotHMOHMfiatfh- 


KINDEEGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  KEPOBT  OF  THE  DIKECTOK. 


"  Look,  love,  what  envious  streakB 
Do  laue  the  serering  clouds  in  joader  east ; 
Ni^t'a  caadlea  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  da; 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

Sbakespeasb. 

to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Gentlemen: — "With  the  return  of  the  first  day 
of  October,  the  work  of  this  beneficent  institution 
comes  to  the  close  of  its  seventeenth  month,  and 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  present  my  second  annual 
report  to  your  board,  giving  a  brief  account  of 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  signal  blessings, 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  review  its  his- 
tory, to  note  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and 
to  mark  the  evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
infant  school  and  the  promise  of  permanent  useful- 
ness g^ven  by  its  operations. 

It  is  no  little  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to 
assure  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  blind, 
that,  owing  to  their  fostering  care,  the  tiny  estab- 
lishment has  taken  a  firm  root,  and  that  it  is  doing 
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all  that  the  most  sanguine  of  its  promoters  could 
dare  to  hope  for. 

The  kindergarten  has  awakened  much  interest 
in  the  community,  and  has  received  many  tokens  of 
good-will  and  sympathy  alike  from  persons  of  mod- 
erate means  and  from  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  stewardship  of  riches.  The  favors  bestowed 
upon  it  during  the  past  year  were  both  numerous 
and  substantial.  Seldom  has  an  enterprise  aiming 
at  the  mitigation  of  aflBiction  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  popular  current  of  feeling,  or  excited  so 
deep  an  interest  among  all  classes  of  people. 

Rapid  Growth  op  the  Kindergarten. 

"  Not  fairer  gi'ows  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  ^le." 

Falconer. 

The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  re- 
markably rapid.  It  exceeds  the  anticipations  even 
of  those,  who  pay  special  attention  to  statistics, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  disproportionate  increase 
of  blindness  as  compared  with  that  of  the  general 
population  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of 
seventeen  months  the  nucleus  has  developed  into 
a  school  of  fair  proportions. 

We  began  work  on  the  second  day  of  May, 
1887,  with  ten  children.  We  have  now  twenty- 
seven  under  our  care,  and  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  five  more,  making  thirty- 
two  in  all.     This  is  the  full  number,  which  we  can 
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receive;  and,  in  order  to  accommodate  so  many,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  utilize  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  building.  There  is  no  room  for  more,  and  the 
applicants  whose  names  are  already  on  record,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  seek  in  the  future  the  advan- 
tages affoi'dcd  by  the  kindergarten,  will  have  to 
wait  until  vacancios  occur  or  additional  accommo- 
dations are  provided. 

Thus  the  sapling,  which  was  planted  in  hope  and 
faith  only  a  few  years  ago,  stands  before  us  now  a 
thriving  and  vigorous  young  tree,  spreading  its 
branches  in  every  direction,  and  affording  a 
refreshing  shelter,  under  which  a  group  of  little 
sightless  boys  and  girls  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  a  home  circle  and  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  early  education.  Many  of  these  children  have 
been  exposed  from  their  infancy  to  ihe  most  unde- 
sirable influences.  They  have  seldom  drunk  the 
milk  of  kindness  or  tasted  the  fruit  of  affection. 
They  have  scarcely  ever  known  the  blessings  of 
wise  guidance  or  of  comfortable  domestic  life, 
and  their  entrance  upon  the  new  experiences  of 
parental  care,  rational  training  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciations, is  marked  by  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  their  manners  and  morals,  and  even  by 
radical  changes  as  to  form  and  features. 
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Health  of  thb  Children. 

"  To  the  t>til,  long  life  aod  treasure ; 
To  the  }'oung,  all  health  and  pleasure." 

Ben  Johnson. 

The  children,  their  teachere  and  attcndante,  all 
enjoyed  most  excellent  health  until  the  10th  of 
!NIay,  when  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  broke  out  in 
the  kindergarten. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  eix  of  the 
pupils  were  attacked  by  this  dire  disease.  The 
little  patients  were  promptly  removed  to  the  City 
Hospital,  where  Albert  Ernest  "Worden,  the 
youngest  nnd  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  members  of  the  family,  died,  lamented 
by  every  member  of  the  household  and  by  the 
ladies  of  the  visiting  committee.  The  others 
wore  speedily  restored  to  health. 

This  unfortunate  event  proved  injurious  to  tlie 
kindergnrten  in  varions  ways.  It  disturbed  seri- 
ously the  vegnlarlty  of  the  operations  of  the 
infant  institution;  closed  its  doors  to  many  of  its 
frieiuls  and  other  benevolent  persons,  who  were 
pliiiniing  to  visit  it  during  the  long  and  pleasant 
days  of  the  early  part  of  summer;  and  prevented 
the  children  from  participating  in  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
pleading  their  cause  by  the  work  of  their  tiny 
lingtTS  before  the  immense  audience,  which  was 
gathered  in  Tremont  Temple  on  the  7th  of  June. 
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I  avail  myself  of  (his  opportunity  to  renew,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  expression  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bronghton,  whose  unremit- 
ting attentions  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever,  ns  well  as  on  every  other  occasion,  which 
called  for  medical  attendance,  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  every  friend  of  the  institution. 

Officers  and  Teachers. 

"  Humblest  seiTice,done 
By  willing  and  discerning  soals,  is  glory." 

Georoe  Eliot. 

There  was  only  one  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  institution  during  the  past  year.  The  engage- 
ment of  Miss  M.  A.  Swan,  whoso  efforts  were 
characterized  by  commendable  fidelity,  terminated 
with  the  close  of  the  school  term,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Davidson  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  new 
appointee  is  a  person  of  superior  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  and  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  our 
work.  "With  this  exception,  the  staff  of  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  kindcrgai'ten  remains  substan- 
tially the  same  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago;  and 
it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  diligent  and  devoted  spirit,  as  well  as  to  the 
efficient  manner,  in  which  they  have  discharged 
their  duties.  They  have  shown  an  intelligent  zeal 
and  praiseworthy  interest  in  the  performance  of 
their  several  tasks,  and  the  marked  improvement 
made  by  the  children  is  pi-incipally  due  to  their 
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earnest  purpose,  their  tmtiriiig  patience  and  their 
hearty  cooperation.  They  all  labor  together  har- 
moniously in  the  interests  of  the  eBtablishmont; 
and,  while  they  are  endeavoring  to  become  familiar 
with  the  various  phases  of  their  work  and  with  its 
special  requirements,  time  and  practice  will  enable 
them  to  do  it  in  the  simplest  and  most  econonuo 
way.    For,  as  the  poet  puts  it, — 

"  Eq>eri«ncM  Is  by  indiutiy  aaUsred, 
And  perfected  by  Uie  nrift  ooinw  of  tiime." 

The  Ekdowhent  Fukd. 

**  Gifts  that  gmw  are  bart; 
HtindB  that  blen  pn  Uert: 
Plant,  life  doet  the  iMt" — LOOT  LjiBCOlL 

That  the  kindergarten  is  doing  a  holy  work,  is 
unanimously  affirmed  by  those  who  have  watehed 
its  operations  and  become  familiar  with  thor 
details.  It  supplies  the  corner-stone  in  oar  system 
of  education,  and  is  destined  to  infuse  fresh  life 
into  it,  and  to  give  a  distinct  and  powerful  impetus 
to  its  growth  and  development  A  company  of 
little  boys  and  girls,  many  of  whom  hare  been 
rescued  from  the  dwellings  of  extreme  poverty  and 
misery,  are  gathered  under  the  roof  of  the  infant 
institution,  and  there  shielded  from  the  frosts  of 
wretchedness  and  the  injurious  effects  of  eorrnpt 
association.  They  are  neatly  clad,  and  abundantly 
provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  are 
surrounded  by  such  genial  and  wholesome  infla« 
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ences  as  are  conducive  to  their  happiness  and  to 
the  harmonious  growth  of  all  sides  of  their  nature; 
and  they  enjoj  the  blessings  of  that  early  training, 
which,  like  a  healthy  plant,  grasps  the  soil  and 
seeks  the  sun. 

"Whether  considered  from  a  physical  or  from  a 
mental  and  moral  point  of  view,  the  results  ob- 
tained in  this  garden  of  childhood  during  the  past 
twelve  months  are  very  gratifying,  and  speak  most 
eloquently  of  the  value  of  its  work.  They  indi- 
cate clearly  the  beneficent  power  of  this  new 
establishment,  and  the  vast  amount  of  good  that 
can  be  accomplished  through  its  agency;  and  they 
form  a  plea  of  irresistible  strength  in  its  behalf' 
But,  to  use  Drydcn's  words,  — 

"  Aa  high  summits,  in  their  ury  sweep, 
Require  foundationg  in  proportion  deep. 
And  loft;  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot 
As  to  the  nether  hearena  they  drive  the  root," — 

SO  the  infant  institution  needs  a  solid  and  deep 
foundation,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  lofty  heights  of 
the  perfect  fulfilment  of  its  sacred  mission.  It 
must  be  securely  grounded  and  firmly  established 
on  a  permanent  financial  basis,  otherwise  it  cannot 
succeed  and  prosper.  An  assured  annual  income 
is  not  merely  a  desideratum  or  a  simple  matter  of 
convenience  in  this  case,  bnt  a  sine  qua  non,  —  a 
condition  without  which  the  perpetuation  of  the 
benefits  of  the  kindergarten  cannot  be  hoped  for, 
nor  its  practically  boundless  possibilities  be  ful- 
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filled.  Without  a  leliable  source  of  sapporty 
relieving  its  future  from  all  nncertainties  and 
material  embarrassments,  it  may  exist,  but  cannot 
grow  and  thrive. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the  trustees 
resolved,  with  entire  unanimity,  to  take  definite 
and  decided  steps  for  procuring  an  endowment 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the 
corporation,  they  formed  a  special  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  Meanwhile, 
the  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee,  having  bo- 
come  acquainted  with  the  financial  condition  of 
the  liindergarten  and  with  its  needs,  have  deter- 
mined to  do  their  part  in  supplying  the  latter^ 
and  have  entered  upon  the  work  with  an  ear- 
nestness, which  commands  our  admiration  and 
merits  our  heartiest  thanks.  They  have  been 
among  the  foremost  in  every  movement  con- 
cerning the  increase  of  contributions,  and  have 
tried  to  devise  wiiys  and  means  in  furtherance 
of  the  plan.  They  have  held  frequent  meetings, 
discussed  various  measures,  solicited  subscrip- 
tions, and  finally  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
endowment  gladly  united  with  them,  and  from 
which  we   cojiy  the   following  extract  :  — 

The  hulit's  visiting  committee  appeal  to  a  commuuity  never 
ap|ieak'i.l  to  in  vaiii  fur  .any  good  cause,  to  aid  in  endowing  tbe 
kintlorgurten  fof  tlic  blind.     Much  h«e  been  already  done  ia 
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behalf  of  this  work.  A  site  has  been  procored,  a  baildiug 
elected  and  futnbhed,  and  all  fully  paid  for,  leaving  no  debt 
or  encumbrance  whatever.  But  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 
kindergarten  and  providing  for  the  company  of  little  boys  and 
girls  now  gathered  in  it  are  stUl  wanting,  and  will  be  want- 
ing until  an  endowment  of  one  hnadred  thousand  dollars, 
the  interest  of  which  will  meet  all  ordinary  onrrent  expenses, 
is  obtained.  A  visit  to  the  kindergarten,  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  brightness  and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among  these  sight- 
less chUdren,  will  do  more  than  any  words  of  ours  to  bring 
this  enterprise  before  the  hearts  of  our  people.  We  ask 
earnestly  and  oonfldently  for  oontdbutious  to  the  endowment 
fund. 

The  Eoetiing  Transcript  of  February  24  called 
the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  urgency  of  this 
appeal  in  a  most  excellent  editorial  article,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows:  — 

The  beautiful  and  commodious  school  for  the  little  eigbtlees 
children  has  been  built  and  furnished,  and  is  today  musical 
with  the  laughing  voices  of  a  company  of  little  giils  and 
boys,  many  of  whom  have  been  rescued  from  homes  of  ex- 
treme poverty  and  want,  where  those  that  are  blind  are  left  to 
sit  in  darkness.  That  they  have  found  light,  any  one  wiU  see 
who  may  stand  for  ten  minutes  in  the  cheery  schoolroom,  and 
watch  the  bright,  eager  faces,  with  their  tremulous  sensitive- 
ness and  intelligence.  These  children  seem  to  drink  In  knowl- 
edge, as,  in  hot  snmmer  days,  the  parehed  flowers  absorb  the 
moisture  of  a  welcome  shower.  That  they  have  found  happi- 
ness and  joy  in  life,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  seen  the  little 
men  on  a  bright  winter  afternoon,  warmly  dressed  in  great 
coats  and  tiny  rubber  boots,  running  about  the  wide,  pleasant 
grounds  of  the  kindei^arten  at  Jamaica  Plun,  building  snow 
forts  and  snow-balling  each  other,  "  just  like  other  children," 
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u  the  oommon  »».yiag  is.  Their  aim  ii  not  reiy  mat,  tad 
few  of  the  snowy  missileB  take  effect;  and  jrt  tbey  gM  u 
much  fun  oat  of  their  play  u  any  boya  alire. 

*'  Jnet  like  other  children ! "  That  la  tiuir  idaim  open  na : 
these  littie  ones  are  Just  like  oar  own  boya  and  giria,  — oidj 
missing  the  one  precions  gift  of  sight,  wbldi  otben  are  bleaaad 
with.  The  object  of  the  school  ie  to  help  these  little  idilldrait» 
become  Jnat  like  other  children,  that  they  may  grow  np  Into  good 
citizens,  and  self -supporting,  eelf-reapectlng  man  and  wontea. 

In  their  names  the  committee  aaki,  ooafldentiy  and 
earnestly,  for  an  endowment  fnnd,  that  these  litUe  diQdrea 
may  be  soooeeded  by  others ;  and  that,  ao  long  aa  there  an 
blind  children  in  our  community,  they  may  find  this  place  of 
refnge,  where  the  darkneBS  of  ignorance  and  sorrow  shall  be 
lifted  from  them,  and  they  shall  be  filled  whh  the  llgbt  of 
learning.  In  the  namee  of  these  Uttle  si^tleas  ones  tt  Is 
asked  of  all  persons,  —  mothers,  fathett,  ohildnni.  It  is  noi 
the  rich  alone  who  should  cany  on  this  enterprise ;  and  anj 
contribution  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  treasurer. 

Early  in  May,  the  ladies  of  the  committ^ 
wishing  to  render  both  the  work  of  the  kinder 
garten  and  its  wants  widely  known  to  the  com- 
nitinity,  held  a  reception,  to  which  the  memhera 
of  the  corporation  and  numerous  other  citizens 
were  cordially  invited.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided 
over  the  exercises,  and  made  a  most  eloquent 
and  convincing  pica  in  behalf  of  the  fund;  which 
was  afterwards  published  by  the  committee,  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  a  separate  circular,  in  the 
following  condensed  form:  — 

The  kindergarten  is  established,  bnt  not  yet  securely.  It 
needs  what  all  kindred  works  need, — an  assured  support;  and 
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this  can  only  come  witli  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fnnd. 
The  amoant  of  a  fund  barely  BufHcient  to  provide  an  income 
for  annual  expenses  bae  been  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  less  than  this  cannot  be  thought  of  aa  an  adequate 
provision  for  our  work.  We  have  about  a  fourth  part  of  this 
endowment  Bubscribed ;  the  other  three-fourths  are  yet  to  be 
given.  That  they  will  be  given,  we  cannot  doubt.  This  gen- 
erous community  —  never  more  generous  than  in  its  care  of  the 
blind  —  will  not  only  pour  out  of  its  abundance,  but  will  give 
its  mites,  as  it  has  done,  to  sustain  this  cause.  It  will  not  con- 
sent that  its  little  blind  children  shall  be  in  any  danger  of  los- 
ing  the  home,  in  which  they  are  now  gathered,  or  the  instruction, 
from  which  they  are  now  reaping  all  the  advantages  —  the 
almost  unexpected  advantages  — witnessed  within  these  walls. 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  whatever  name  we  give  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children  on  whom  we  confidently  depend,  will  not 
forsake  the  benevolent  enterprise,  for  which  we  are  sure  we  can- 
not plead  in  vain.  Tlie  ladies  \isiting  committee,  in  calling 
us  hither  this  afternoon  and  aiTanging  the  welcome,  which  bos 
made  every  one  feel  at  home,  give  us  a  chance  —  a  fortunate 
chance  —  to  be  aware  of  the  really  helpful  friends  of  these 
children  and  their  teachers.  Oh,  that  the  chance  be  not 
thrown  away  by  any  one  of  us,  but  that  every  visitor  of  today 
may  go  away  with  the  resolution  not  only  of  helping  this  work, 
but  of  inducing  others  to  help  it,  and  so  to  feel,  so  to  tell  the 
scenes  here  witnessed,  that  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
may  be  multiplied,  and  its  resources  increased  a  hundred-fold ! 
It  stands  with  one  look  towards  its  children,  sereue  and  confi- 
dent; the  other  look  is  confident  also,  but  with  a  shade  of 
suspense,  as  it  turns  to  the  people  arouud  it,  and  waits  for  the 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  without  which  it  cannot  continue 
its  ministry.     Shall  it  wait  long? 

These  appeals   were   fairly  well   responded   to 
both  by  the  rich  and  by  personB  in  comfortable 


^   ..vcv.  ui    uunevolence  ore 
shore,  and  each    succeeding  wl 
washes  farther  up  the  strand  thi 
All  this  is  full  of  hope  and  prom 
gratifying  and  encouraging  is  th 
by  young  boys   and  girls,  whi 
ardent  desire  to  make  the  lives 
friends  more  bright,   are  consta 
our  cause.    They  continue  to  hoi 
and  to  give  juvenile  concerts  ai 
entertainments  in  its  behalf.     Ind< 
brings  out  the  light  from  the  star 
the  perfume  from  the  flowers  of  ea 
ened  condition  of  our  little  pupils 
derest  feelings  of  lads  and  lasses 
out  what  is   noble  and  beautiful 
their  natures. 

The  results   of  these  eflforts  hi 
however,   reached    the    desired    j 
contrary,    they   are   much    below 
fraying  all  expenses,  we   have  le 
ury    about    one-third    of   tVio    — 
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the  last  dollar  is  raised.  "No  delay,  no  rest," 
as  Virgil  puts  it. 

"  Kec  mora,  aec  requies." 

Tiie  revenue  which  such  a  fotindation  will  yield  is 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  primary  necessities  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  nothiug  less  can  be  adequate 
to  the  emergency.  Hence,  the  call  for  the  full 
amount  is  urgent,  the  need  is  pressing. 

"Up,  then,  with  speed,  and  work ! 
Flicg  ease  and  self  away ! 
This  Is  no  time  for  us  t«  Bleep; 
Up,  wat<;h  and  work  and  pray ! " 

I  am  aware  that  the  obstructions,  which  beset 
the  path  of  those  who  strive  to  carry  this  under- 
taking to  its  consummation,  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  some  instances  quite  disheartening;  but 
we  must  persevere  in  our  course  unflinchingly, 
and  with  a  determination  to  conquer  them,  and 
pluck  [he  sceptre  of  success  out  of  the  grasp  of 
difficulty.  Obstacles,  however  formidable  they 
may  be  in  appearance,  are  in  substance  things  to 
be  overcome  by  persistent  and  concentrated  action, 
and  nothing  more  than  this.  Our  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  our  cause  and  in  the  benevolence  of 
the  community  is  so  strong  and  unwavering,  that 
it  furnishes  constant  incitement  to  effort  for  the 
final  triumph  of  our  project.  It  animates  to  new 
endeavor,  and  gives  fresh  encouragement  in  the 
midst  of  disappointment.  It  prevents  our  t>trug- 
gles   from   becoming  wearisome,   invigorates  our 


We    would    again    call     the 
benevolent  citizens,  and  our  fri« 
to  the  claims,  which  the  kiiidc 
their  generous   aid.     Not  only 
of  its  possibilities   and   the   inc 
fulness,  but  its  very  existence  ( 
generosity    of    its    benefactors 
The    completion    of    the    endo\« 
supply    the    infant   institution    y\ 
tion   of    financial    security,   whic 
fuse   life   into   its    activities,  fun- 
its  vitality,  insure  its  progress,  an< 
who  are  surrounded  by  black  cl( 
sant    darkness   vistas    of    glad 
coming    time.     Hence   we    appea 
who   is   concerned    for    the    well 
childhood   to   unite   in  a  commoi 
cure    the    inestimable    boon    of 
and  training  for  the  blind  of  ]S 
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attack  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
at  four  years  of  age,  became  totally  blind  and 
deaf,  and,  in  consequence  of  her  lack  of  hearing, 
gradually  lost  the  ability  to  speak.  When  the 
former  brief  notice  of  this  child  was  prepared,  she 
had  but  just  entered  our  school.     She  was  then 
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eight  years  of  age,  and,  though  rather  small  in 
stature,  she  was  physically  well  developed,  strong 
and  active,  and  gave  promise  of  being  very 
intelligent,  —  a  promise  which  has  been  amply 
fulfilled  since  she  has  been  under  instruction. 

Her  general  health  has  been  excellent  through- 
out the  year,  but  the  state  of  her  ears  has 
been  such  as  to  require  the  care  of  an  aurist 
nearly  all  the  time.  That  this  condition  causes 
her  considerable  suffering,  is  evident    from  her 
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She  is    remarkably  qiiiek   ai 
movements,  both  out  of  doors 
She   soon  learned  her  way  al 
and  now  goes  alone,  with  the  g 
search  of  whatever  she  wishes* 
of  the  situation  and  relation  < 
her  is  very  accurate,  and  so  is 
distances.    She  goes  directly,  a 
ing,  to  the  point  she  would  rea 
says,  that,  when  Edith    had  b 
month  at  the  kindergarten,  on  : 
walk  of  about  a  mile,  she  put 
find    the    gate   when    only    two 
away  from  it. 

She  seems  to  possess  an  in 
order  and  neatness,  and,  like  mc 
fond  of  dress.  She  had  notices 
pleasure,  that  some  of  the  child 
above  their  bureaus.  According 
bureau  was  put  into  Edith's  chai 
placed  a  picture  over  it  similar 
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standing  on  tiptoe  so  as  to  bring  her  head  on 
a  level  with  the  imaginary  mirror,  she  stood 
looking  towards  it,  tnming  her  head  from  side 
to  side,  and  patting  her  collar,  with  a  look  of 
supreme  satisfaction  on  her  face. 

Naturally  very  skilful  with  her  fingers,  she 
performs  her  Utile  tasks  much  quicker  and  better 
than  most  of  the  children  with  whom  she  works. 
Her  teacher  relates  that  when  Edith  had  been 
only  three  months  under  instruction,  having  one 
day  finished  a  cup  and  saucer  she  had  been 
modelling,  long  before  the  other  children  had 
completed  theirs,  she  was  given  a  piece  of  clay 
with  which  to  do  whatever  she  chose.  She  first 
made  a  twisted  stick  of  candy;  next,  a  penny, 
and  spelled  money;  and  finally  she  modelled  a 
dulcimer  with  keys,  and  stick  with  which  to 
strike  the  notes;  and  this  was  so  well  mndo 
that  her  teacher  declares  it  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  seeing  child.  She  had  seen  a  dul- 
cimer belonging  to  one  of  the  girls;  but  this 
was  her  first  attempt  at  making  one  in  clay, 
and  she  worked  without  a  model  save  that  fur- 
nished by  memory. 

Edith  has  an  affectionate  nature,  and  is  very 
fond  of  fun  and  frolic  with  her  companions. 
She  recognizes  every  member  of  the  household, 
and  very  quickly  misses  an  absent  one.  At  night 
she  wishes  to  kiss  each  one  of  her  schoolmates 
before  going  to  bed.    She  appears  to  have  a  cor- 


att('iHl('(l    viTV    nicclv    to    tlu* 
takin;;'  no   iiolicL'  of   tlu*   woi*k 
As    soon    as    she    had   finished 
seemed    to     strike    her.      Sh< 
searched  the  house  until  she 
is  one  of  the  most  ineompeten 
her   to  her    room,   Edith   mac 
that  she  would  teach  her  how 
So   they  began  to   work  togei 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  sh 
to  do  her  part,  and  doing  her 
Finally  she   gave   the   pillow  t 
her  how  to  arrange  it,  and  th< 
it  herself. 

Notwithstanding  her  affecti( 
Edith  likes  to  tease  her  compa 
artful  in  carrying  out  her  design* 
annoys  the  little  girls  by  push 
them  in  various  ways,  or  slyly  si 
dolls  and  other  toys,  which  she 
or  destroys.     One  day,  when  si 
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gently  into  the  girls'  sitting  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  Miss  Fletcher  soon  entered,  and 
found  Edith  sitting  on  the  6oor,  with  her  back 
resting  against  the  closet  door,  while  a  faint  sob- 
bing from  within  revealed  H 'a  imprisonment. 

Her  feeble  efforts  to  open  the  door  only  excited 
Edith's  mirth.  Miss  Fletcher  approached  unper- 
ceived,  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  released  the 
prisoner,  much  to  Edith's  astonishment,  who  could 
not  understand  the  apparently  wonderful  increase 
of  strength  in  her  helpless  playmate.  Many  of 
Edith's  little  tricks  evidently  proceed  from  pure 
love  of  fun,  without  intention  of  really  annoying 
any  one.  Even  when  there  seems  to  be  some 
malice  in  her  sport,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
this  is  not  the  result  of  a  failure  to  comprehend  . 
the  trouble  she  causes. 

The  child  appeare  to  have  an  innate  sense  of 
right  and  duty,  combined  with  great  decision  of 
character.  Although  wilful,  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  even  obstinate  in  her  refusal  to  submit  ttt 
authority,  yet,  when  left  to  herself,  she  often  . 
manifests  a  touching  loyalty  to  right.  Sometunes 
she  wages  very  long  and  severe  battles  with  her 
rebellious  will,  every  feature  and  gesture  betraying 
the  fierceness  of  the  struggle.  At  the  outset  you 
can  read  the  temptation  in  her  face,  —  the  desire 
to  gratify  some  impulse  so  powerful  that  she 
almost  yields.  Then  her  moral  sense  evidently 
arouses  her  indignation  against  her  recreant  will. 


_  ^  .   -^  i  »  V  v^       y.f  M. 


to  <4'reatcr  ivbcllioii. 

One  (lav  slu^  was   sent   to   in; 
cliouj?iii<j  to    obey,  she   pulled 
over  it,   and   ran    away  to  th 
found    none    of   the    children 
thinking  for  a  few  minutes,     "j 
to  her  room,  and  began,  in  an 
to  make  her  bed.     Suddenly  st 
one  hand  with  the  other;  and, 
test,  during  which  she   threw 
floor,   fighting   with   feet   as   w< 
finally  subdued  the  evil  spirit 
bed  neatly,  and  showed  it  to  h< 
face  expressive  of  great  pleasure 

On  another  occasion,  as  a  pui 
offence,  Miss  Fletcher  made  hei 
she  should  not  leave  the  room, 
the  door,  her  features  indicati 
between  her  longing  to  go  a 
stay.  The  battle  was  fought  c 
hands   and  feet,  interrupted  by 
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for  the  instant  the  child  perceived  her  approach, 
she  no  longer  hesitated  to  run  away.  She  was 
brought  back,  but  her  teacher  did  not  afterwards 
try  to  detain  her  by  force;  and,  though  Edith's 
struggle  with  herself  continued  a  while  longer,  she 
did  not  again  attempt  to  leave  the  chamber. 

In  addition  to  this  sense  of  duty  and  this  power 
of  self-government,  little  Bdith  possesses  a  re- 
markable degree  of  honesty.  This  trait  of  her 
character  is  mentioned  more  fiilly  in  the  detailed 
report  given  by  the  matron. 

From  the  preceding  account,  it  is  apparent 
that  Edith  is  a  child  of  strong  feelings,  and  that 
her  features  are  snflSciently  mobile  to  express 
her  emotions;  nevertheless,  she  does  not  respond 
quickly  to  appeals  from  without.  Novelty  seems 
to  possess  less  charms  for  her  than  for  most 
children,  and  she  generally  appears  indifiPerent  to 
things  until  she  becomes  somewhat  acquainted 
with  their  nature  and  value.  When  a  new  word, 
object,  or  idea  is  presented,  her  features  express 
neither  pleasure  nor  surprise,  and  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  discQver  what  impression,  if  any,  is 
made  upon  her  mind.  This  has  naturally  proved 
a  hindrance  in  her  education,  as  her  teacher 
has  often  been  obliged  to  work  a  long  time  in 
the  dark  before  finding  a  clew  to  the  path,  by 
which  she  may  reach  the  mind  of  her  pupil. 

Although  Edith  has  received  some  instruction 
in  classes  with  the  other  children  of  the  school, 
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tlu'.    acquisition    of   lani^uau'o    av 
ning*,   soinewliat    slow.     At    the 
ten  weeks  she  had  learned  forty 
at  the  close  of  the  year    her 
bered  about  four  hundred  wordt 
explained,  however,  that  the  ye 
eight    months    of   instruction,    1 
summer   vacation    of    three   moi 
child    spent    at    her    home;     a 
returned    to   school   about   a  mo 
preparation  of  this  report.    In  c 
present    vocabulary    represents 
only  nine  months'  tuition. 

Although  she  often  expresses  i 
the  names  of  things,  and  seen: 
learning  words,  she  can  scarcely 
eager  in  this  direction.  The  folio 
which  she  is  capable  of  readinj 
making  with  the  manual  alphabe 
illustrations  of  her  present  con 
guage:  — 
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writes  oa  paper  with  pencil.  Edith  makea  father's  house 
with  cubes.  Edith  went  to  see  Mr.  Phinoey's  bom.  Edith 
and  teacher  went  to  ride  in  carriage  with  Dr.  Broughton. 

The  acquisition  of  language  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the  child.  Her 
brain  is  very  active,  but  it  is  occupied  with  what 
she  will  do,  rather  than  with  what  she  will  say. 
If  she  is  at  a  loss  for  an  expression,  her  teacher 
says,  that  "Edith  coins  words  of  her  own." 
The  plays  which  she  devises  by  herself,  always 
managing  their  execution,  show  that  she  pos- 
sesses good  observation  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, combined  with  great  power  of  imitation. 
Shut  out  from  intercourse  with  others,  her 
active  mind  has  already  invented  occupations 
and  amusements  for  itself.  These  qualities,  in. 
addition  to  her  fearlessness  and  freedom  of 
movement,  make  her  less  dependent  upon  others 
for  happiness  than  most  children  of  her  age, 
and  less  eager  for  intercourse  with  her  fellow- 
beings. 

That  in  which  she  is  interested  she  leuns 
quickly.  "When  she  had  been  only  a  month  at 
our  school,  IVfiss  Fletcher  began  to  teach  her  to 
write  the  square  hand.  As  an  introductory 
lesson,  she  showed  her  the  embossed  letters  she 
was  to  imitate.  In  half  an  hour  Edith  learned  the 
entire  alphabet,  so  that,  on  placing  her  finger  upon 
one  of  the  raised  characters,  she  could  promptly 
make  the  corresponding  manual  letter. 


»J1 1  o 


^.niLurea   tlie   seliool. 


Edith  came  to  the  kindergarten  ( 
her  for  the  first  time  in  the  horse^ar 
She  appeared  active  and  bright,  w 
cheeks.     Her  hands  were  loaded  wii 
basket  and  her  little  bag.     I  sat  by  1 
to  make   her  acquaintance,  knowing 
under  my   care.      Her  mother  acco: 
arriving  at  the  kindergarten,  she  was 
and  assisted   in   putting  away  her  lit 
which  she  showed  the  greatest  fondm 
taken  to  the  schoolroom  and  introducec 
and  the  children,  who  were  engaged  in 
At  this  time  Edith  seemed  only  a  het 
full  of  strength  and  force.     She  had 
any  language  except  that  of  natural  sig 

The  first  attempt  at  teaching  her  th< 

used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  made 

who  labored  for  some'  time  before  mee 

cess.     Edith's  interest  was  excited  for  1 

direction  to  model  a  ball  and  a  mug  in 

of  these  objects  had  been  selected  as  th 
had  liAAr*  o/w^J—  --  "■ 
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mng  or  ball  to  the  teacher  when  the  tatter  spelled  the 
name ;  but  it  was  two  weeks  before  Edith  voluntarily  made 
the  letters  with  her  own  fingers,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  already  understood  what  was  expected  of 
her.  !rhe  restraint  of  regular  occupation,  even  for  half 
an  hour,  she  violently  resisted, 

On  the  16th  of  Octolrer,  Miss  Lilian  M,  Fletcher  began 
work  as  a  special  teacher.  Hours  of  regular  occupation 
were  arranged  for  Edith,  and  she  entered  upon  a  course 
of  systematic  instruction.  Her  obstinacy  now  became 
evident,  and  the  vanous  interruptions  to  her  progress 
have  been  due  to  this  trait  and  to  her  overflowing  spirit 
of  fun  and  frolic,  rather  than  to  any  dulness  of  apprehen- 
sion. While  she  has  a  most  aflTectionnte  and  lovable  dis- 
position, her  frequent  fits  of  ill-temper  and  her  passion 
for  fun  lead  her  to  play  many  mischievous  pranks  with  the 
children,  so  that  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  her  alone  even  for 
a  moment.  There  is  never  a  lack  of  ingenuity  or  clever- 
ness in  carrying  out  her  little  plans.  Her  movements  are 
free,  her  fingers  very  deft,  and  she  excels  the  other  chil- 
dren in  the  handiwork  required  of  them.  She  runs  faster 
than  they  do  ;  she  takes  more  stitches  in  a  given  time,  and 
with  greater  nicety  ;  and  she  is  usually  the  leader  in  their 
sports.  The  children  are  fond  of  Edith,  and  arc  always 
ready  to  excuse  her  misconduct,  although  they  would 
not  be  guilty  of  like  behavior.  "Poor  little  Edith," 
they  say ;  "  she  cannot  talk." 

In  the  diary  kept  by  Miss  Fletcher,  her  progress  has 
been  recorded  with  great  care ;  and  I  find,  under  date  of 
October  21,— 

A  great  victory  has  been  won ;  for,  while  patient  hands 
have  been  trying,  without  success,  to  make  Edith  form  letters 
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for  herself,  today,  after  three  and  a  halt  booTB  of  tml,  I  woo- 
ceeded  in  making  her  form  the  word  mug  heraelf . 

Ootoher  28.  I  hare  not  allowed  Editii  to  have  Miytidng 
to  drink  at  table  until  she  spelled  mttg.  This  noon,  to  my  an^ 
prise,  for  the  first  time  of  her  own  aooord,  she  spelled  mug. 

The  word  hat  was  taught  her  id  die  same  way.  She 
was  obliged  to  ask  for  the  article  before  she  ooald  go 
out  to  play.  It  was  the  same  witli  the  word  boot.  If 
the  cbild  did  not  appear  at  the  breakiaat  table,  we  in- 
ferred that  she  was  detained  in  bed  mitil  she  asked  fbr  . 
her  boots  by  the  finger  alf^bet.  About  this  time. 
Edith's  mother  culled,  and  gave  her  a  toy  watch,  whiob 
pleased  the  child  so  much,  that  she  immediately  made 
signs  to  her  teacher  that  she  wished  to  give  it  a  name. 
She  learned  to  spell  watch  'm  five  nuDutes,  and  never 
forgot  it  afterwards. 

Under  date  of  October  38  we  find  this  entry :  — 

Edith  was  very  naughty,  and  we  did  but  little  work. 

Ootober  29.    Edith  was  better  natured  today. 

November  1.  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  Edith  In  bed 
for  a  punishment. 

November  10.  I  am  glad  to  find  Edith  a  strictly  honest 
child.     She  never  touches  that  which  does  not  belong  to  her. 

An  incident  which  happened  before  Edith  entered 
the  kindergarten  corroborates  this  opinion.  One  day 
the  child  entered  a  room,  which  she  did  not  know  was 
occupied.  Approaching  a  table,  she  found  thereon  soine 
candy.  This  was  a  great  temptation.  She  took  tt  up, 
evidently  longiug  to  taste  it;  but  she  resisted  the 
temptation,  and  put  it  down.  Then  ahe  continued  her 
search  about  the  room.     Finding  a  lady  lying  upon  the 
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bed,  she  returned  to  the  table,  took  the  candy,  and  car- 
ried it  to  her. 

November  11.  Edith  wove  her  first  mat  today.  Her 
fits  of  high  temper  are  not  bo  frequent  or  violent  as  formerly. 

November  12.  Edith  did  good  work.  She  spelled  all 
the  words  she  has  learned. 

November  14.  Edith  takes  an  active  part  in  the  kinder- 
garten  games,  which  she  thoroughly  enjoys.  She  now  goes 
into  the  gymoastic  class  for  one  hour  each  day  with  the  other 
children. 

November  15.  Edith  sewed  her  first  card  in  ten  minutes, 
jnaking  no  mistake.  The  same  card  took  some  of  the  chil- 
dren an  hour. 

November  16.  Edith  did  her  first  paper-folding  in  the 
class  today. 

On  November  17  Edith  began  learning  the  square 
handwriting,  the  first  step  being  to  feel  of  the  letters  in 
raised  print,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  their  shape 
before  attempting  to  write  them.     Miss  Fletcher  says  :  — 

She  surprised  me  by  learning  it  very  quickly.  At  first  she 
tried  to  twist  her  Augers  to  look  like  the  letters  in  the  book, 
but  soon  gave  it  up.  I  can  place  her  finger  on  any  letter, 
and  she  will  make  the  corresponding  letter  in  the  manual 
alphabet. 

November  21.  Today  we  start  on  our  new  plan  of 
study. 

This  plau,  as  substantially  carried  out  daring  the 
winter  months,  was  as  follows:  From  9  to  10  a.m., 
learning  words;  10  to  11,  play;  11  to  12,  stringing 
beads,  or  some  kindergaitea  occupation ;  12  to  1,  gym- 
nastics; 2  to  3,  play;  3  to  4,  kindergarten  instruction. 


viiiuurscauds  perfectly. 

December    l'>.      Ivlitli     has    ]>eeii 
little    sick    <;irl,  giving    her    watcli    tc 
herself  with. 

December  22.  Edith  attended  tl 
of  Laura  Bridgman's  fiftieth  annive 
Institute.     She  behaved  very  nicely. 

December  23.     I    found    Edith    oi 
the  closet,  whither  she  had  climbed. 

On  Christmas  morning  Edith  exai 
and  the  record  says  :  — 

The  first  expression  on  her  face  8eem< 
ference,  —  showing  neither  surprise  nor  d 
down  the  length  of  the  stocking.  Findi: 
from  where  it  hung,  and  carried  it  to  hei 
the  stocking  she  found  a  doll,  and  her  joy 
patted  first  the  doll,  then  herself,  to  ask  i 
She  then  spelled  Jiatj  and  showed  me  a  lit 
with  bright  ribbons.  She  commenced  pi 
nuts,  in  great  excitement,  but,  finding 
grasped  the  stocking  by  the  toe,  held  it 
plate,  and  secured  the  contents.  She  tl 
packages  she  had  before  touched,  and 
examined  them. 

Watchinicr  hof  r^^  ^^-^    ^' 
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"  I  saw  the  hid  beginnings  when  chaos  and  order  strove. 
And  I  can  daU  the  morning  prime, — the  purple  flaming  of  love," 

—  of  love,  and  desire  for  growth  and  improvemeDt.  The 
child's  nature  was  at  last  awake,  and  her  progress  Bince 
that  time  has  been  most  commendable.  She  exltibits 
quickness  of  perception  and  understanding,  and  is  in 
every  way  a  promising  child.  It  is  delightful  to  observe 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  her  countenance  and 
manner,  and  to  contrast  her  appearance  and  behavior  of 
a  year  ago  with  that  which  she  now  exhibits.  Then  we 
often  felt  we  might  be  doing  the  child  injustice,  because 
we  had  no  means  by  which  to  express  our  wishes  or  to 
interpret  her  desires.  Now,  not  only  is  her  pleasure 
heightened,  but  our  relations  are  becoming  more  intimate, 
and  each  day  brings  with  it  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  elementary  instmctioa,  which  Edith  has  received, 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  thoroughness,  and  to 
avoid  all  subjects,  which  might  prove  bewildering,  choos- 
ing only  those,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  serve  as  a 
usefiit  basis  for  future  advancement.  We  feel  certain 
that  the  advaatages  of  the  kindergarten  system,  as 
applied  in  this  case,  will  be  made  apparent  in  Edith's 
later  years.  She  has  now  a  vocabulary  of  about  four 
hundred  words,  and  her  knowledge  of  language  has  been 
principally  acquired  through  the  use  of  objects.  Miss 
Johnson  considers  her  as  fitted  to  receive  such  object 
lessons  as  are  given  to  the  other  children,  and  says :  — 

Now  that  the  number  of  words  known  to  Edith  is  so  much 
increased,  the  effort  is  being  made  to  have  her  go  over  the 
ground  covered  by  the  other  ohlldren.  She  has  lately  been 
ezamioing  the  second  kindergarten  gift,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
ball,  cube  and  ojlinder.     These  are  chosen  as  being  the  fonn' 
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further  advanced  in  her  knowledge  of  language, 
having  a  natural  gift  in  that  direction,  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  constant  attention  of 
a  private  teacher  for  nineteen  months;  wh9e 
Edith's  instruction  covers  a  period  of  only  nine 
months.  The  following  letters,  which  were  ex- 
changed between  these  children,  are  here  pro- 
duced in  fac-similey  and  illustrate  the  difPerenoe 
of  their  attainments  in  the  English  language:  — 
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5-urtri  a.T-i.d     k.KiCLa-u.3  litfcLt 
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sturdy,  self-i\'liant,  iii(l('i)en(l( 
advaneemeiit   in  tlie  one  dircc 
excels,  shows,  nevertheless,  h 
moral  nature  and  a  strength 
if  wisely  guided  in  their  develc 
of  a  noble  womanhood. 

The  Proposed 

"  I  mean, 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  lil 


The  interest  lately  revived  in 
the  blind,  which  was  held  in  ] 
1  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  the  r 

achieved  by  the  girls  of  the  Per 
their  bazaar  for  the  kindergai 
schoolhouse  on  Washington's 
have  called  forth  frequent  sugg< 
friends  of  the  cause,  in  regard 
experiment  in  behalf  of  the  g 
matter  has  been  frequently  dis 
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newspapers  last  February,  giving  some  "Recol- 
lections of  the  Fair  of  1833,"  —  in  which  she  was 
one  of  the  principal  actors,  — ■  and  urging  "  Its 
Example  for  1888." 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  appeals,  as  well 
as  of  the  necessities  of  the  new  kindergarten, 
strenuous  et^prts  were  put  forth  to  effect  a  suitable 
organization,  and  place  the  enterprise  under  its 
control;  and  the  public  at  large  were  earnestly 
requested,  at  the  close  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises last  June,  to  come  to  our  assistance.  The 
prospect  of  success  in  inducing  some  experienced 
persons  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  movement, 
and  marshal  our  forces,  seemed  then  to  be  veiy 
hopeful ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  thus  far  there 
has  been  no  satisfactory  progress  made  in  this 
direction,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  are  compelled 
to  postpone  the  execution  of  our  plans. 

This  delay  is  very  unfortunate,  and  a  real 
"  waste  of  our  lights."  The  field  is  ready  for 
operations,  numerous  laborers  are  waiting  for  the 
simimons,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  very  auspi- 
cious, and  the  prospect  of  adding  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  the  scanty  funds  of  the  kindergarten  is 
very  promising.  All  that  is  needed  to  bring  the 
project  to  a  favorable  issue  is  a  small  band  of 
earnest  and  public-spirited  women  willing  to  take 
hold  of  the  affair  and  put  it  through. 

Can  it  be  possible,  that,  in  a  city  renowned  for 
its    philanthropy    and    teeming  with    benevolent 
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One  step  at  a  time  and  the 
We  reach  the  grandest  h 

One  stroke  at  a  time,  earti 
Will  slowly  come  to  ligl 


The  new  and  commodious 
so  careftilly  planned  and  well  i 
venient  and  beautifiil,  —  itself 
educating  power  to  those  who  ^ 
instruction  and  training,  —  hag 
adapted  to  its  purposes.     It  is 
temal  arrangements,  and  afford 
for  all  the  necessi^ry  exercises  c 
although  it  was  dedicated  to  tl 
dergarten  only  one  year  and  a 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
vacant  bed  in  it,  while  a  numbc 
dren,  who  are  eag^erlv  seekinor  j 
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sary  that  a  second  building,  similar  to  the  first  one 
in  size  and  architectural  style,  should  be  erected 
without  delay.  The  new  edifice  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  many  essential  ways,  and  will  contribute 
vastly  to  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  to  the  improvement  of  its  work. 

First.  It  wiU  enable  us  to  receive  all  suitable 
candidates  for  admission  at  the  earliest  possible 
age,  and  by  appropriate  training  enhance  the  value 
of  some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives. 

Second,  It  will  supply  the  necessary  means  not 
only  for  classifpng  the  pupils  carefully  according 
to  the  individual  requirements  of  each  case,  but 
also  for  retaining  them  under  the  genial  influences 
of  the  kindergarten,  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  its 
system  of  rational  education,  so  that  the  latter  will 
cover  a  much  more  extended  period  of  time 
than  is  ijossible  with  our  present  limited  accom- 
modations. The  following  charming  words  of 
Richter  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  lasting  efiect, 
which  such  a  prolongation  has  upon  the  character 
of  children :  "  The  longer  the  morning  dew 
remains  hanging  in  the  blossoms  of  the  flowers, 
the  more  beautii'ul  the  day." 

Third.  It  will  render  it  possible  for  us  to  carry 
out  our  original  plan,  and  allow  a  small  number 
of  seeing  little  boys  and  girls  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  to  participate  in  the  daily  exercises 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  associate  with  our  tiny 
pupils    both    in    the    schoolrooms    and    on    the 
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to    tlio    alleviation  of  the    av 
manity,  and  to  unite  their  nj 
of  the  several  buildings,  whic 
to  the  cause  of  the  education 

It  is  confidently  hoped,  thi 
olence  will  begin  to  flow  sti 
kindergarten,  which  is  labo: 
second  to  none  in  the  coi 
importance  and  in  far-reaching 
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Since  the  financial  year  of 
was  closed  and  the  annual  acco 
the  very  liberal  and  encourag 
$38,000  towards  the  endowm 
received  from  Miss  Helen  C. 
previously  given  $2,000  to  thp 
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words,  that "  to  do  nothing  by  halves  is  the  way 
of  noble  souls."  It  was  unquestionably  bom 
of  pure  philanthropy,  and  will  ever  be  known  as 
the  Brables  Funb,  thus  indissolubly  linking 
the  name  of  the  donor,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
honored  family,  with  the  history  of  the  kinder- 
garten. "We  hail  it  both  as  a  manifestation  of 
profound  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  and  as  a  pledge  for  better  times. 

"  Aospicium  melioris  aeri." 

Would  that  I  could  put  into  words  our  sense 
of  obligation  to  Miss  Bradlee  for  such  a  bounteous 
gift  I    Milton's  phrase, 

"The  debt  immense  of  endless  gradbode," 

embodies  the  essence  of  our  feelings  and  gives 
expression  to  our  sentiments.  The  sightless 
children  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  countless 
fiiture  generations,  to  whom  the  munificence  of 
their  benefactress  will  render  accessible  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  kindergarten, 

"  Shall  ciy  to  heaven  and  pull  a  blessing  on  her." 

Such  deeds  of  benefaction  as  that  of  Miss 
Bradlee  remain  forever  with  their  bestowers. 
They  are  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  eternity  in 
letters  of  gold;  and,  whenever  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  putting  them  on  record,  we  feel, 
indeed,  that  hope  is  erecting  its  altar  upon  the 
ashes  of  despair. 


In  Rumming  up  the  revic 
we  have  good  reason  to  be 
kindergarten  has  thus  far  ac 
for  its  present  excellent  cone 

With  some  anxieties  and  i 
and  yet  with  undaunted  coi 
we   conuMt    thie    beneflceu 
sympathy    and    fostering  ca 
humanity.    We  anticipate  fo 
and  a  grand  success.      We 
that  the  time  is  not  far  disti 
group  of  commodious  buildic 
its    premises,    dotting    its    J 
beautiful  structures.    The  ent 
infancy,  to  be  sure;  yet,  lool 
and  contemplating  its    prosp 
mate  benefit  which  it  is  dest 
hundreds  of  sightless  childr 
come,    we    are    inclmed    to 
"What  destinies  the  little  b 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  MATRON. 


To  Hr.  M.  AHAOM09,  Director. 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during 
the  past  year  has  been  twenty-niae,  of  whom  twelve  were 
girls  and  seventeen  boys.  One  of  the  former  has  been 
transferred  to  the  girls'  department  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, and  one  death  has  occurred  among  the  boys. 

Ernest  Worden  entered  the  kindergaiten  April  12. 
He  WAS  attacked  with  scarlatina  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
and  was  removed  immediately  to  the  city  hospital, 
where  he  died  May  23,  1888,  at  the  age  of  six  years. 
Ernest  was  at  the  kindergarten  for  one  month  only,  and 
he  ever  seemed 

"A  cbemb 
Who  had  lost  his  way, 
And  wandered  hither.    So  his  stay 
With  OS  was  short; 
He  did  but  Qoat  a  little  way. 
And,  putting  to  the  shore. 
While  yet  't«'as  early  day. 
Went  calmly  on  his  way. 
To  dwell  with  us  no  more," 


NVitli  this  exception,  thi^  LrcMieni 
forinly  L^ood,  and  ti  marked   iinprov 
appearance   and   condition   ot*   all   1 
visible.       This   fact   is   especially 
remember    that     children    of   this 
feeble .  organization  and  inferior  ph 
disposed  to  mental  and  bodily  ine 

The  arduous  work  of  the  teachers 
gently  and  patiently  performed.     A 
development  of  any  individual  pupi 
kindergaiien  during  the  past  sixteen 
to    demonstrate    the    practicability 
education,  which  has  been  carried  o 
principle   is  to   develop  the  child's 
tion  of  its  natural  growth,  and  so  si 
of  perception  and  application.     Conti 
pursued  in  the  ordinary  kindergarten 
in  the  same   system   of   education   f 
Johnson,  who  has  been  connected  w 
the  first,  says,  of  her  own  work :  — 

The  primary  object  of  a  kindergartenei 
ber  of  children  under  her  charge,  is  to  ei 
natural  activity  of  mind  nnH  v.^^-  -'-^ 
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Tliey  me  afraid  to  move  about  aloue ;  Ihey  are  physically  unde- 
veloped, and  tlieir  senses  are  dulled  by  inaction.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  our  first  object  to  awaken  their  activity ;  and  no  aya- 
tem  of  education  can  be  better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than  that 
of  Froebel.  It  is  with  thankful  hearts  that  we  note  the  change 
that  has  come  over  so  many  of  the  children  in  this  particular, 
during  our  first  year's  work.  The  apathetic  have  become  ' 
interested ;  the  powers  of  observation  have  been  quickened,  the 
Augers,  which  were  becoming  stiff  and  awkward  from  lack 
of  use,  are  now  comparatively  nimble,  and  the  children  move 
about  with  ease  and  without  fear.  Much  of  the  physical  free- 
dom acquired  by  them  is  due  to  the  playing  of  kindergarten 
games.  Children,  previously  afraid  to  run,  forget  their  fears 
in  imitating  the  flying  of  a  bird,  in  personating  a  cat  running 
after  a  mouse,  or  a  horse  trotting  briskly  home  from  a  visit  to 
the  blacksmith ;  and,  when  they  once  realize  the  delight  of  rapiiS 
motions,  they  begin  at  once  to  use  them  in  their  free  play. 
The  games  have  also  proved  most  useful  in  the  training  of  the 
other  senses,  which  must  be  used  to  their  fullest  extent  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  sight.  The  increased  mental  alacrity 
of  the  children  bos  been  as  remarkable  as  their  bodily  activity. 
Those  who  at  first  appeared  to  have  neither  desire  nor  capacity 
for  learning,  are  now  not  only  ready,  but  eager,  for  instruction, 
and  htive  gr.ilified  their  te.icUci-s  by  their  intelligent  application 
of  the  knowledge  they  have  gained.  Their  delight  in  the  study 
of  elementary  science,  as  used  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
minute  distinctions  noted  by  themselves  in  the  examination  of 
objects,  have  been  often  remarked  by  visitors.  A  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  use  of  language  has  been  one  of  the  great 
gains  of  the  year,  and  in  an  advanced  class  tolerable  ease  in 
reading  and  in  the  use  of  simple  numbers  has  been  acquired  by 
a  few  of  the  pupils. 

Instances  might  be  given  to  show  the  extremes  of 
inefficiency  and  iDactivity,  and  the  marked  improvement 
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.struct ion,  under  the  direction  of  ] 
The  chihlren  iire,  ahiio.st  without  ( 
The  words  of  the  kindergarten  hy: 
in  the  schoolroom ;   and  they  are 
character,  in  harmony  with  the 
of  nature.     The  little  boys  and  | 
with  ED  understanding    and  mu, 
able   to   them  and  their  teacher 
realize  that  vast  improvement  ifi 
whole   class   receives  daily  lessor 
and    four  of   the   children  have 
the  pianoforte. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Broughton,  the  atl 
not  limited  his  services  to  profea 
acknowledge,  with  much  pleasure 
ness,  and  the  interest  which  he  h 
fare  of  every  child. 

The  members  of  the  ladies  vh 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  kindc 
couraged  the  work  by  their  pen 
dent  sympathy.  To  them,  and  to  ( 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  sue 
the  year,  we  are  nrofonn/H^'  «~-^- 
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before  them,  yet  they  must  enter  apon  it  sadly  crippled 
by  AD  infirmity,  the  greatness  of  which  they,  fortunately, 
cannot  realize.  When  we  compare  our  opportunities 
with  their  limitations,  the  good  we  desire  to  do  seems 
immeasurable. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 


ISABEL  GREELEY, 

Matron, 


oivciN    bY     I  HE    LADIES    VISITING 
KINDERGARTEN    FOR   T 

Monday,  May  7,  1 


In  order  to  encourage  a  more  ti 
with  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  i 
pathy  and  cooperation  of  those  \i 
promoting  philanthropic  enterpriser 
committee  decided  to  hold  a  receptio 
open  for  inspection  the  entire  premi8< 

The  committee  accordingly  issued 
for  Monday,  May  7,  at  3  p.m.,  and  a 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  i 
were  received  by  the  ladies  of  the  a 
them  the  freedom  of  the  house ;  am 
spent  in  looking  about  the  building, 
various  arrangements  for  the  health, 
ness  of  the  children.  In  the  schoo 
and  in  that  for  the  boys  the  little  pi 
tables  or  desks,  their  fingers  being  bu 
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tive  centre  was  a  small  apartment  opposite  the  girls' 
schoolroom,  where  little  Edith  Thomas  sat  with  her 
teacher.  Edith  was  busily  engaged  in  paper-folding,  and 
made  a  soldier's  cap  and  other  designs  very  skilfully. 
She  also  wrote  with  pencil  in  the  square  hand  so  generally 
used  by  the  blind. 

After  nearly  an  hour  bad  been  thns  spent,  the  pupils 
were  allowed  a  recess,  during  which  the  guests  were 
invited  to  the  hall  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  building. 
The  children  entered  a  little  later  and  took  their  seats 
near  the  platform,  and  Dr.  Eliot,  as  president,  opened 
the  exercises  with  the  following  words  :  — 

Presideat  Eliot.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  —  The  exercises 
for  which  ;ou  have  been  asked  to  mount  these  stairs  and  come 
up  so  high  are  now  about  to  begin.  They  will  consist  partly 
of  musical  performances,  most  of  them  by  the  children  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  partly  of  brief  addresses  to  be  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  kiadei^arten,  whom  you  will,  I  am  sure,  all  be 
glad  to  bear.  The  Srst  thing  on  our  programme  is  a  clarinet 
solo,  by  C.  Wilbur  Basford  of  the  Ferkins  Institution. 

The  solo  by  Mr.  Basford  was  finely  executed,  and 
called  forth  hearty  applause,  after  which  two  songs  were 
sung  by  the  children  of  the  kindergarten,  which  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  audience. 

President  Eliot.  I  wUl  now  aslc  the  three  fiiends,  who  are 
to  moke  brief  addresses  to  you,  to  speak  one  after  the  other 
without  any  form  of  compliment  or  introduction  on  my  part. 
The  first  one  is  the  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard 
College. 

As  Prof.  Peabody  came  forward,  one  of  the  little  boys 
inquired,  in  a  voice  load  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  pres- 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  FRANC 

What  a  stranj]je  thine;  it  is  tliiit  ii 
that    would    seem    to    have    been    pfl 
turned,  by  one  little  voice,  into  an  occ 
joy!    This  is  the  sense  of  contrast, 
come  here.    What  could  be  more  al 
we  have  just  heard,  about  ^Hhe  merr^ 
ing  in  the  west;"  yet  what  could  be 
laugh,  which  followed  it!     I  suppose 
trast  so  much  as  I.    For  I  happen  to 
of  the  tumultuous  life  of  vigorous  y 
find  myself  in  the  midst  of  these  pecu 
senses  of  life,  which  seem  at  first  so  dist 
its  vocations,  each  its  beautiful  resour 
and  its  risks.     On  the  one  hand  lie  thi 
hood,  with  all  its  passions  and  its  sei 
see  in  my  daily  work  this  great  troop  s 
to  their  duties,  it  seems  as  if  the  uni^ 
portunities  and  with  all  its   multiform 
their  feet.     And  then  I  turn   to   thes< 
little  lives,  apparently  without  resources 
yet  in  reality  with  many  beautiful  resou 
of  their  own.     On  the  one  hand  is  a  my 
on  the  other  hand  is  a  possibility  of 
nities.    And.  stmnnroi^ ' 
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When  little  tUngs  are  taken  away  from  ns,  it  is  apt  to  make 
UB  peevish  and  selflsli  and  unready  for  the  world ;  but  when 
that  is  taken  away,  which  seems  irremediable,  tremendous, 
then,  strangely  enough,  as  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  life 
of  the  blind  is  showing  us,  there  seems  to  enter  a  new 
tranquillity  and  peace  and  hope,  not  to  aay  a  new  vivacity 
and  joy. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  is  very  strange, 
because  it  is  so  short.  It  seems  amazing  that  only  flfly-flve 
years  ago  all  these  methods  and  appliances  and  all  this  phil- 
anthropy and  devotion,  which  are  so  conspicuous  among  na 
now,  were  almost  unknown.  I  happened  the  other  day  to  fall 
iu  with  a  little  biography,  which  some  of  you  may  have  seen,  — 
the  life  of  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  stricken  blind  in  infancy,  and 
giving  her  life  to  the  consecrated  task  of  helping  those  who 
were  blind  with  her.  It  was  dreadful  to  leani  that  when 
blindness  first  came  upon  her  there  was  among  even  her 
sympathetic  and  Christian  friends  hardly  any  other  view  of 
it  than  that  it  was  a  \-isitatioti  of  God,  not  to  be  mitigated, 
not  to  be  relieved,  but  to  be  patiently  borne ;  so  that,  even 
among  religious  friends,  the  prayer  that  seemed  most  often 
uttered  for  her  was  not  that  she  might  be  made  useful  or 
happy,  but  that  her  Heavenly  Father  would  take  her  away 
from  the  world,  in  which  she  had  been  placed.  Fortunately 
for  her  and  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  her  parents  were  of 
other  minds,  and  they  reared  her  in  precisely  the  same  method 
and  under  precisely  the  same  discipline,  which  they  gave  to  their 
other  children ;  and  very  early  in  her  life,  as  in  so  many  lives 
akiu  to  hew,  a  sense  of  power,  of  the  absence  of  limitation, 
began  to  take  possession  of  her.  She  talked  of  seeing  iu 
that  pathetic  fashion  which  the  blind  so  often  use.  She  told 
her  mother  she  "went  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Kent  come  into 
London ;  and,  mamma,"  she  said,  "  she  had  on  a  browu  dress." 
So  beautiful,  so  touching  can  be  a  life  that  scKms  to  be  thus 
limited  and  hemmed  in  1     It  seems  as  though  resources  were 


LliiKl;   :uia    r   uili    oniif,-.-    U,    ymi 
iol"ist,  !>i-o:Lil-slioMKk'io.l    yuiMiir    im 
about  tlium,  I,  for  my  part,  am  mc 
-by  Btadying  tbe  impreasion,  which  i 
young  men ;   to  see  the  look  of  si 
view,  the  seaee  of  the  myetery  of  li 
faces,  OS  they  see  the  happiness,  the 
those  who  Beem  to  have  had  taken 
thing   that   can   be   desired.     This 
ethics,  which  I  wish  others  conld  si 
as  though   these  lives,  as  Wordswoi 
about  in  worlds  not  realized ; "  eeein 
looking  upon  things,  as  the  apostle  s 
seen."    And  sometimes  it  almost  ma 
blindness,  as  we  call  it,  is  not  rather 
lute  tenn.     Perhaps  we  who  seem  to 
myriad  of  things,  to  thoughts  and  to 
upon  us  from  every  side.     We   kno 
and  notes  ao   high  and   so  low  that 
that  there  are  colors  so  keen  and  so 
see  them ;   that  there  are   foi-ces  bea 
time,  of  which  we  hardly  dream.    Jut 
revelation   of  the  time,  one   of  thoai 
electricity,  has  been  let  in  upon  our 
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that  perhaps  we,  too,  ia  our  wa;,  have  our  limitatioDS  upon 
our  happiness  and  Bttuoment,  just  such  as  might  seem  to  be 
put  upon  the  resources  of  the  blind,  and  that  we  are  all 
unaware  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  real  life  in  which 
we  live? 

The  history  of  the  training  of  the  blind  passes  from  this  first 
impressioD  of  the  sacrilege  of  tampering  with  this  visitation  of 
God  to  other  phases  of  public  opinion.  Succeeding  the  sense 
of  sacrilege  oame  the  sense  of  waste.  This  is  the  purely  eco- 
nomic view  of  human  life.  Let  us  save  those  who  are  able  to 
save  themselves.  Let  ua  give  play  to  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Let  UB  accept  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Under  this 
last  law  we  see  institutions  established,  which  seek  to  serve 
those  people  who  can  serve  the  state  in  their  turn,  whose  lives 
shall  seem  to  be  worth  preser\'iug  ;  but  we  see  no  trace  of  any 
such  institution  as  we  see  today.  And  even  today  political 
economy  like  this  still  prevails  among  us,  and  there  is  sUll  this 
sense  of  wastefulness  in  helping  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. "  Let  the  idiot,"  as  once  a  high  official  said,  "  sit  in 
the  sun."  Let  the  blind  grope  their  way.  What  little  educa- 
tion they  can  get,  let  (hem  get  it  for  themselves.  To  such  a 
view  of  life,  how  monstrous,  how  futile,  bow  wasteful  such  an 
institution  as  this  appears  !  When  a  man  like  Dr.  Howe  gives 
his  fulnest  of  manhood  to  the  redeeming  of  one  soul  out  of 
the  bondage  of  an  infirmity  of  the  senses  mto  light  and  peace, 
what  a  waste  of  vigorous  manhood,  from  such  an  economic 
stand-point,  it  must  seem  to  be !  When  a  person  like  Jesns  of 
Nazareth  yields  up  his  life  in  early  manhood  upon  the  cixMs, 
what  a  waste  of  manly,  not  to  say  divine,  power  it  is !  He 
might  have  lived.  He  might  have  done  a  greater  work.  Why 
did  he  throw  himself  away? 

There  is  no  answer  to  such  questions  until  we  pass  out  of  all 
this  evil  economic  region  into  the  life  and  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian thonght  of  human  life.  Christianity  through  all  its  his- 
tory has  meant  not  alone  reverence  for  that,  which  is  awful  and 


liiM.'  inily  lmHs  •■  Olio  family,"  t 
Jd|  an<i\it  believes  that  when  any  m 

members  are  the  weaker  for  it ;  ai 
weakest,  is  made  stronger,  then  it 
of  the  whole. 

And  so  it  comes  to  thb, — that  in 
beauty  and  pathos,  which  we  find 
practical  fruits  of  the  Christian  idei 
of  them  often  as  quite  apart  from  tl 
Christian  life  ;  we  think  we  find  our  i 
and  our  morality  here  ;  but  it  is  nol 
whole  of  ^outward  nature  today  i 
through  its  roots  and  its  leaves,  for  1 
which  are  to  follow,  just  so  surely  thi 
and  straining  of  Christianity  finds  it 
in  a  home  like  this.  1  can  imagine  . 
back  into  this  modem  world  with 
which  once  possessed  him,  the  sense 
of  the  life  of  man ;  and  I  can  it 
myriad  ways,  in  which  honor  and  pn 
name ;  and  I  think  I  can  see  him  pasi 
form  of  worship,  as  though  he  would 
will  eay  unto  me,  '  Lord.  I^pH  '  <••"* 
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Btranger  and  ye  took  me  in ; "  and  then  the  hnmble  priests  of 
this  temple  will  say,  "  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and 
took  thee  in?"  and  the  Master  will  answer,  "inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

President   Eliot.      Mrs.    Kate    Gannett   Wells   will   now 
address  us. 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  KATE  GANNETT  WELLS. 
Of  course  we  hare  a  great  many  reasons  for  being  thankful 
that  we  can  all  be  here  today,  but  I  want  to  single  ont  three 
reasons,  which  appear  to  me  aa  special  causes  for  rejoicing  in 
this  kindeigarten.  The  first  is,  because  it  gives  amosement  to 
the  chUdren,  and  amusement  in  a  child's  life  is  worth  all  it  costs. 
But  it  is  QOt  merely  amnsemcnt,  it  is  organized  amusement ;  and 
in  thb  sense  kindergartens  are  institutions,  which  have  been 
developed  within  the  last  few  years.  And  yet  I  do  not  like  to 
say  that,  because  the  true  kindeigarten  spirit  is  the  true  mother 
spirit.  I  am  sure  that  Eve  herself  must  have  been  the  first  rep- 
resentative kindeigartener,  and  that  she  allowed  her  little  boys, 
Cain  and  Abel,  to  have  trilobites  for  playthings.  Perhaps  she 
allowed  them  to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  mane  of  some  antediln- 
viaa  animal,  which  they  braided  into  dishes,  weaving  in  handles 
made  out  of  the  whalebone  taken  from  some  monstrous  whale 
that  came  near  the  garden.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  the 
way  they  made  the  dishes,  which  held  the  fruit  of  Eden.  So  I 
do  not  like  to  say  that  the  kindergarten  only  belongs  to  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  gain  courage  to 
say  it,  when  I  think  of  a  year  of  my  own  life  passed  in  sightless- 
ness, when  my  only  amusement  was  found  in  playing  with  the 
dissected  maps,  which  my  friends  sent  me  from  time  to  time.  I 
was  told  that  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  was  very 
much  indented,  and  that  I  oould  realize  it  by  playing  with  those 
maps  and  tracing  the  outlines,  especially  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
I  supposed,  until  I  was  eleven  years  old,  that  that  bay  consisted 
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of  right-angled  indentations,  becanae  my  dissected  mape  had 
Dotliing  bat  right  angles,  which  could  be  put  tc^tfacr  and  anited. 
I  imagine  that  woiild  not  happen  today.  You  know  how  much 
geography  can  be  learned  by  these  childreu  now. 

Secondly,  I  rejoice  in  the  erection  of  this  building,  because 
it  will  teach  careful  thinking;  for  the  kindergariicD  method  of 
instruction  bos  as  its  basis  careful  thinking.  One  at  times  is 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  it  matters  but  little  what  one 
thinks,  pro^^ded  one  thinks  clearly  and  strongly.  Nothing  is 
more  condncive  to  clear  habits  of  thought  iu  adult  life  than  right 
habits  of  thought  in  the  kiadui^arten  period.  This  habit  of  clear 
thinking  is  something  that  is  not  bom  with  eyes,  or  even  with 
ears ;  it  is  a  process  of  the  spirit.  And  this  recalls  a  little  story 
of  a  white  child  who  asked  a  bla«k  boy  how  he  dared  to  pray 
to  Goil  and  to  looli  up  into  (Jod's  eyes.  The  little  black  boy 
replied,  "  I  do  not  pray  into  God's  eyes,  I  only  pray  into  God's 
ears."  As  that  child  found  a  justification  for  his  prayer,  ao 
will  these  little  niidfrets  who  arc  gathered  hei-e  today  find  a 
jtistiUcation,  not  only  for  their  prayers,  but  for  all  their  methods 
and  wiiys  of  thinking  in  this  kindergarten,  because  what  they 
are  learning  is  the  iirocesses  of  the  spirit;  and  the  processes 
of  the  s|>irit  (for  logic  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  a 
thing  of  tho  undiTK  tarn  ling)  arc  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Ixjiil,  whose  proteclion  we  all  need. 

As  I  stand  here.  I  loTticniber  being  in  a  southei-n  church  on 
an  occasion  ivhoii  its  jxopK'  were  endeavoring  to  raise  a  lai^ 
subr<ci'ii>tiun  iu  orilur  to  repair  the  building.  Among  the 
iiiottofs.  which  wfi'f  tonspieuous  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
w!is  this  sonti'ncc,  "put  your  trust  in  the  I^ord ;  all  others 
strictly  cash."  It  amused  mc  very  much  at  the  time,  but  I 
have  not  thought  of  it  for  years  until  this  moment.  So  it  is, 
[iiirhaps,  that  tlic  fouu(U'i>i  of  this  kindergarten  building  have 
(loiif.  They  have  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord,  that  he  will 
send  the  uicniis  tii  triiiii  and  bo ue fit  these  children;  and  then 
thvy  liiive  turn.id  to  us,  -Mid  some  have  responded  very  liberally ; 
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bat  we  have  not  doae  half  that  is  DeceBsary.  Cerbdnl;  very 
much  money  mufit  be  needed  to  carry  forward  this  good  woA. 
Thirdly,  I  rejoice  for  the  principle  of  motherhood,  which  this 
kindet^rten  brings  into  the  lives  of  these  children.  There  is 
nothing  harder  to  bear  than  to  be  umnothered.  Whether  one 
is  an  adult  or  a  child,  to  go  through  life  without  any  mother 
Beems  Lard.  I  take  it  that  every  kindergartener  is  a  mother  in 
Bpirit  long  before  she  is  a  mother  in  the  training  of  children. 
She  must  have  the  motherly  instinct  developed  before  she  can 
take  the  curricnlum  under  Miss  G-arland  or  Miss  Elizabeth 
Feabody.  This  kindergarten  is  going  to  supply  to  theae  chil- 
dren the  motherly  influence,  which  otherwise  tliey  would  lack. 
The  old  proverb  says,  "an  ounce  of  mother  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  college."  But  I  want  to  translate  it  differently,  and 
say  that  an  ounce  of  kindergarten  literature  is  better  than  a 
poand  of  "Seaside"  or  "Franklin"  library.  Let  us  do  all 
we  can  to  supply  this  school  with  that  literature,  and  not  con- 
fine the  students  to  reading  the  same  old  story  over  and  over 
again.  The  beet  thing  about  this  kindergarten  tnuning,  next 
to  the  logical  faculty  which  it  develops,  is  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment that  it  creates.  It  is  cruel  to  teach  a  child  how  to  read 
from  raised  letters,  and  then  not  to  supply  him  with  all  the 
reading,  which  he  desires,  and  which  is  necessary  to  make  this 
institution  a  complete  success.  So  let  ns  resolve  that  we  will 
have  an  abundance  of  kindergarten  reading  here,  to  increase 
the  mother  influence,  which  women  are  going  to  throw  around 
these  little  children. 

Fresident  Ei.iot.     I   will   now  ask  you    to  listen   to   the 
Hon.  Geoi^e  S.  Hale. 

ADDRESS   OF  THE  HON.  GEORGE   S.  HALE. 
It  is  a  deligtitful  and  most  gratifying  recollection  to  those 
of  as,  who  are  proud  of  and  interested  in  Massachusette  and 
her  good  deeds,  that  Massachusetts  was  the  first  community 


JMaaBachuHette  was  the  leader 
sister  states  have  followed  her  exu 
the  first  of  those  eight  or  ten  th> 
tamed  from  darkness  to  light, 
tion  now,  that  Massachusetts  is 
and  improve  that  work  by  such  i 
not  say  to  supplement  it,  but  to  i 
it;  for  I  cannot  but  think  that  t 
that  this  is  even  a  more  importao 
Certainly  we  all  feel  that  educatio 
yoiing  than  for  the  old ;  that  it  ia 
who    are   beginning,  than  for  thoi 
their  lives.     I  know  it  is  the  first 
those  who   have  lost  their  vision    i 
enjoyment  of  it  can  be  better  and 
to  live  without  it ;  that  the  remen 
seen  comes    back    to    them   and   a 
knowledge  acquired  by  that  sense 
Laura    Bridgman    or    Edith    Thon: 
faltering  steps   and  slow,"  for  ye 
readily  and  more  successfully  to   a 
tainly  it  would  be  audacious  to  dp 
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over  the  treacherous  ice  with  unhesitatiog  speed ;  who  "  oanght 
the  Speaker's  eye"  in  the  House  of  Parliament;  who  was  a 
professor  of  political  ecooomy,  acd  died  postmaster  general 
of  the  British  Empire.  I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the 
remark  of  hia  biographer,  when  speaking  of  his  misfortuue 
and  of  the  difficulties,  which  pursued  him  from  his  blindness,  — 
that  "  he  lost  his  sight  too  late."  I  think  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  bring  to  your  minds  what  was  meant.  The  senses, 
which  had  been  left,  as  it  were,  sleeping,  with  the  greater 
resources  of  the  eye,  could  not  be  trained  to  that  delicate, 
rapid  and  snccessful  independent  action  when  the  calamity 
came  to  him  later  in  life.  These  little  children  liave 
not  "  lost  their  sight  too  late."  There  is  still  left  for 
them  the  opportunity  of  training  one  or  another  sense  the 
more  effectively  to  supplant  the  lost  one.  And  I  could  not 
help  but  think  of  this  when  Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  to  me  of 
that  wonderful  child  in  Alabama,  who  seems  in  the  remark- 
able development  of  her  faculties  to  have  experienced  do 
Buoh  loss,  and  told  me  of  her  being  able  to  carry  on  a  doable 
intellectual  process,  —  not  an  easy  thing  for  yon  or  me  to  do. 
I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  there  might  not  be  in  that 
case,  as  Leslie  Stephen  said  of  Fawcett,  a  something  in  her  not 
losing  her  faculty  of  sight  too  late,  which  made  those  faculties 
which  remained  more  useful  and  effective.  Fawcett  had  a 
maxim,  which  he  constantly  urged  upon  his  fellow-sufferers 
and  upon  his  sympattiizers.  He  used  to  say  to  the  one, 
"do  not  make  any  difference  because  you  are  blind;  live 
and  act  and  work  as  if  you  could  see."  And,  to  those  who 
expressed  theur  sympathy,  he  said,  "do  not  patronize  us,  do 
not  pity  us ;  help  us  to  be  independent,  and  to  live  as  if  we 
were  not  blind."  And  now  it  has  seemed  to  me,  in  thinking 
of  these  little  children  and  of  this  school,  that  the  education, 
which  comes  thus  early  in  life,  b  far  better  adapted  to  pro- 
mote that  independence,  and  to  enable  them  to  act,  as 
Fawcett  urged  upon  the  blind  to  act,  as   if  they  were   not 


tlu'V  can  live,  therefore,  if  tbev  iire  ^ 
jire    and  will    l)e    here,    more    indepen 
imconscioiis  of  their  limitations,  and  t 
felt  was  the  greatest  advantage  for  n 
Fawcett's  friends,  as  a  memorial 
scholarship  for  the  blind   at   Cambri< 
dream;  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  ki 
established   at  Cambridge   for  Mr.  Aj 
today, — the  money  is  wanted   today 
but  why  should  it  not  be?    One  of  m 
lege  life  is  that  of  a  classmate,  a  pup: 
I  see  named  in  some  of  your  publicati 
Smith.    I  remember  him  as  if  it  were  but 
as  plainly  as  I  see  you,  in  the  recitation 
Beck   read  to  him  a  Latin  sentence,  U 
with  its  English  translation.    I  do  nol 
have  a  kindergarten  scholarship  for  th< 
institution.    And  how  shall  we  do  it? 
you  may  have  been  looking  upon  these 
suppose  possibly  you  may  have  wished 
hands  upon  their  eyes  and  look  up  to  1 
say,  *^  Ephphatha  I "  that  is  to  say,  ^^  be 
possibly  have  said  to  yourselves,  **  what 
I  could  do  this ! "  and  yet  you  can  do 
diamond  which   these   poor   children  ca 
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ADDRESS  OF  SASfUEL  EUOT,  LL.D. 

This  would  end  the  exercises  of  this  afternoon,  if  onr  friends 
who  have  spoken  to  ns  had  appreciated  their  opportanities  as 
fully  as  one  connected  with  the  kindergarten,  as  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  MaasachnsettB 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  obliged  to  do.  I  mean  that  from  onr 
side,  from  the  inside  view  of  this  work,  we  have  a  certain  sense 
of  reapoosibility,  which  forces  us  to  continually  press  upon 
those  who  gather  in  any  numbers  to  hear  the  cause  of  the 
kindergarten  and  these  children  pleaded,  the  absolute,  impera- 
tive necessity  to  work  that  the  kindergarten  may  be  sustained. 
All  the  generous  sympathies  that  can  be  given  us  from  the  out- 
side are  as  welcome  as  the  dew  to  the  dry  gronnd ;  but  we  want 
more  than  sjrmpathy,  we  want  more  than  golden  words,  how- 
ever golden  they  may  be ;  for,  unless  this  great  commnnity, 
which  is  never  asked  in  vain  to  help  what  is  really  good  in  it,— 
unless  this  great  community,  of  which  there  is  but  a  handful 
gathered  here  this  afternoon,  appreciates  the  necessity,  the 
absolute,  imperative  necessity  of  coming  to  the  support  of  this 
institution,  it  will  be  bnt  &  little  while  before  the  institution 
must  be  closed,  and  the  good  work  which  has  been  begun  here 
miut  be  stopped,  at  least  for  a  time.  Such  a  possibility  as  this, 
of  course,  we  cannot  imagine.  We  cannot  believe  for  a 
moment,  that  Boston  or  Massachusetts  or  the  United  States  of 
America  or  humanity  will  allow  this  enterprise  to  languish  for  the 
waut  of  money.  But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  this  want, 
and  to  lay  such  emphasis  upon  it  as  may  be  decorous  and  fitting 
in  the  presence  of  our  friends.  This  reception  this  afternoon  is 
altogether  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee. 
The  trustees  of  the  school  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so 
far  as  I  know,  although  some  of  them  are  here.  They  are  glad 
to  respond  to  such  a  generons  and  fruitful  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies  who  visit  the  kindergarten  from  time  to  time ;  but 
every  trustee  and  every  member  of  the  corporation  and  every 


fourth  part  of  the  eudowmont,  which 
enterprise   on    its  present  sinipK'   lunl 
than  one  hundred  thousand  doUars  \\\ 
which  we   need  for  the  most  carefu 
trust.    Twenty-five   thousand  dollars 
snbscribed.    I  hope  that  every  one  c 
will  go  away  so  persuaded  of  the  val 
suaded  of   the  inestimable  good,  not 
gathered  in  this  institution,  but  to  the 
midst  of  which  the  children  are  gather 
to  the  whole  community,  that  she  will  r 
occurs  within  her  reach  to  bring  in  ne^ 
new  contributions  to  support  us.    I 
beneficent  cause,  I  cannot  imagine  an^ 
truly  called  the  teaching  of  the  Christis 
goes  out  from  these  walls  day  by  day  ai 
one  who  knows  what  is  going  on  with! 
face  to  face  with  a  need  so  evident 
regarding  the  necessity  and  the  boun 
it.     Here  there  are  no  doubts,  economic 
sibly  be  raised ;  here  there  are  no  die 
means  enter  in ;  here  we  are  of  one  i 
and,  in  the  presence  of  these  sightlei 
anxious  for  the  opportunity  to  do  then 
the  cause  which  they  represent.     So,  m; 
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let  them  bring  back  that  sweet  and  simple  unity,  wtiioh  charity 
alone  can  bring,  and  vrhich  is  the  truest  reflection  on  eartJi  of 
the  unity  of  heaven.  But  remember,  I  beseech  yon,  —  those 
who  have  the  power  to  help  ub,  — remember  that  we  need  your 
help,  and  that  it  is  for  these  children  that  we  ask  it,  for 
the  God  who  has  made  these  children  that  we  ask  it ;  and  we 
are  sure  we  shall  not  ask  in  v^n. 

Another  soDg  was  then  sang  by  the  children,  after 
which  Mr.  Lemuel  Titus  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
favored  the  compaDy  with  a  song,  very  finely  and  effec- 
tively sung,  which  closed  the  exercises. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  i 
is  that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanl 
edgments  to  the  following  artists,  liti 
prietors,  managers,  editors  and  publi 
various  musical  entertainments,  for  op 
readings,  and  for  an  excellent  supply  o 
papers,  minerals  and  specimens  of  vari 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  th 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to 
valuable  means  of  sesthetic  culture,  of 
of  mental  stimulus  and  improvement, 
there  is  no  community  in  the  world,  wl 
for  the  gratification  and  improvement  61 
bers  as  that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupi 

/.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  an 

To  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  proprieto 
McGlenen,  manager,  of  the  Boston  T 
great  and  continued  obligations  for  a  ] 
above  fifty  in  number  to  fifteen  operas. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  fl 
two  performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem, 
Wagner  concert  and  forty  to  the  second, 
to  the  Young  People's  Orchestral  Concer 
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To  the  BoylstOD  Clnb,  through  ite  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Ratcli£Fe,  for  eight  tjckets  to  etiob  of  five  concerts. 

To  the  Cecilia,  through  ita  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Felhain 
Dodd,  for  an  averi^  of  twelve  tickets  to  each  of  fonr 
concerte. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Richardson,  for  four  tickets  to  one 
Cecilia  concert. 

To  the  Eaterpe  Society,  through  its  president,  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote,  for  six  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts.  By  mail,  from 
an  unknown  friend  in  Paris,  France,  two  tickets  to  three 
Euterpe  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  for  fifteen  tickets  to  each  of  four 
pianoforte  recitals. 

To  Mr.  £.  B.  Perry,  for  twenty-six  tickets  to  two  pianoforte 
lecture  recitals. 

To  Messrs.  M.  Steinert  and  Sons,  for  eighteen  tickets  to 
Prof.  Earl  Klindworth's  pianoforte  recital,  and  for  eighteen 
tickets  to  Madame  Dory  Burmeister  Petersen's  pianoforte 
recital. 

To  Manager  Dittman,  for  ninety-six  tickets  to  one  Tna 
concert. 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis,  for  twenty-six  tickets  to  one  Has- 
treiter  Powell  concert. 

To  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood,  for  nineteen  tickets  to  each 
of  three  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  for  six  tickets  to  a  soiree. 

To  Monsieur  and  Madame  Albert  Pegoat,  for  four  tickets' .to 
one  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  for  seventy-five  tickets  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Hollins's  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Currier,  for  six  tickets  to  a  concert  by 
Miss  Annie  Fisher  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Webber. 

To  Mr.  Charles  F.  Webber,  for  thirty  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Julius  Eichborg,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  one  violin 
recital. 


tainincuts  iriveri  before^  that  socii'tv. 


//.  —  Acknoichdgntents  for  Concerts^ 

given  in  our  Ha 

For  a  series  of  recitals,  concerts  a 
time  to  time  in  the  music  hall  of  the  in 
indebted  to  the  following  artists :  — 

To  Mrs.  William  H.  Sherwood,  for  o 

To  Mr.  George  J.  Pai'ker,  assisted 
violinist,  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  vc 
Parkhurst,  accompanist,  for  one  concerl 

To  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  assisted  by 
vocalist,  and  Mr.  Phippen,  pianist,  foi 
same,  assisted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fei 
Florence  Meins,  reader,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mrs.  Freeman  Cobb,  accompanist, 
May  Bates,  vocalist,  Mrs.  Willis,  readc 
Miss  O'Brien,  pianist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mrs.  Cora  Morse,  pianist,  assist 
vocalist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Miss  Edith  Abell,  assisted  by  her  p 

To  the  Gypsey  Hungarian  Band,  for  o 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Clark,  pianist,  ass 
Osgood,  violinist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Thaver.  aaRistpH  h^ 
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///. — Acknowledgments  for  Books,  Specimens,  etc. 

For  various  books,  specimens,  etc.,  we  are  inilebted  to  the 
following  friends :  — 

To  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  Mr.  Jesse  T.  Morey,  Mr.  "William  B. 
Ferry,  and  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religioos 
Literature  for  the  Blind. 


IV.  —  Acknoieledgmenta  for  Periodicals  and  Nmoapapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  mi^a- 
zines  and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers,  continue  to  be 
very  kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratui- 
tously, which  are  always  cordially  welcomed  and  perused  with 
interest : — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

The  Atlantic,  . 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

Youth's  Companion, 

Our  Dumb  Animala,  2  copies. 

The  Christian, 

The  ChriBtiao  Register,    . 

The  Musical  Record, 

The  Musical  Herald, 

The  Folio, 

LtttcH's  Living  Age, 

Unitarian  Review,    . 

The  Watchman, 

Zion's  Herald, 

The  Missionary  Herald,    . 

The  Well-Spring,     . 

The  Salem  Register, 

The  Century,   . 

St.  Nicholas,    . 

The  Joamal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 


Boston,  Mass. 


Salem,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  T. 


"■">> 


mtlily, 


I  (losire  ngiiiit  ti>  ivikUt  tlir  most  1 
LtU  our  pujiils,  to  tLc  kind  friendB  wb 
bered  ttiem.  The  seeds  vhiob  the 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  i 
continae  to  bear  fruit  in  after  jears ; 
of  these  delightful  and  instructive  ooc 
will  be  retained  through  life. 
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Meat,  27,ft:57  [loiiiuls, 

Hutti'v,  .'i,'.J-18  ijounda. 

Bice,  aago,  etc., 

Bread,  floor  and  meal, 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 

Fmit, 

Milk,  80,858  quarts,  . 

Sugar,  6,915  pounds. 

Tea  and  coffee,  715  poundi 

Groceries,  . 

Gas  and  oil. 

Coal  and  wood. 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 

Wages  and  domestic  service, 

Suloriea,  superintendence  and  in 

Outside  aid. 

Medicine  and  medical  aid. 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clottiing  and  mending, 

Stable, 

Musical  instruments,  . 

Boys'  sbop, 

Books  and  stationery, 

Construction  and  renfiirH 
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Amount  due  Perkins  Institutic 
Amount  of  receipts  over  expei 


Cash  received  during  the  year, 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  to  blind 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  to  seeing 
Amount  paid  for  stock,  rent  and 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1887, 
Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1888,    $3, 
Receivable  bills,    .         .         .2, 


Gain, 
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The  following  account  exhibite  the  state  of  the  property  a 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  Sept.  30,  1888 ; — 


Real  Estate  yielding  Income. 

House  11  Oxfoi-d  street 

Building  10  Hayward  place,     . 
Three  houses  on  Fifth  street,  . 
Two  brick  houses  on  Fourth  street, 
House  537  Fourth  street,  .... 
Four  houses  on  Fourth  street,  f21,200  00 
Less  mortgages,        .        .        .  7,000  00 

Three  houses  on  Day  and  Perkins  streets, 
Jamaica  Plain 

16,000  00 
42,000  00 

9,900  00 
16,500  00 

4,800  00 

14,200  00 
8,000  00 

f  100,400  00 
246,277  00 

Real  Estate  used  by  the  ImtUiUion. 

Unimproved  land.  South  Boston,      . 

Mortgage  Notes,   . 

Railroad  St4>ek. 

Boston  &  Provideaee  Railroad,  30  shares, 
value 

Fitchburg  Eailroad,  preferred,  70  shares, 
value, 

Chioago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
100  shares,  value,          .... 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  Rail- 
road, 3  shares,  value,     .... 

East«m  Railroad,  preferred,  31  shares, 
value, 

15,790  00 

6,622  20 

13,708  04 

235  50 

3,938  96 

9.975  00 
182,000  00 

30,294  70 

Railroad  Bonds. 
Eastern  Railroad,  1  fi%  bond,  value, 
Boston  &  I^^well  Railroad,  1  6%  bond, 

f  1.270  00 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
27  4s,  value 

Chicaeo,  Burlington  &  Northern  Rail- 
road, 14  OS,  value,          .... 

Ottawa*  Burlington  Railroad,5  6s,  value, 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroad,  5  7s,  value,     .... 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Manitoba  R^lroad, 
10  4s,  value 

Kansas  City.  (Julf  Division,  10  .5s,  value, 

Kansas  City.  Clinton  &  SpringEeld  Rail- 
road, 3  OS,  value, 

■  26,190  00 

14,416  88 

6,500  00 

6,375  00 

8,800  00 
9,987  50 

3,051  25 

76,690  63 

»710,966  83 

MuHeal  Depiaiment. 
One  large  organ, 
Four  small  organs,  . 
Foity-eeTen  plaaos,  . 
Brass  Instruntenta,    . 

Violins 

MnsUal  Ubraij, 


PrifUirtg  Department. 
Stock  and  machinery. 

Books 

Stereotype  plates,     . 


School  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Library  of  books  in  common  type,  . 
Library  of  books  in  embossed  type. 


The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  funds  and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


Institution  Funds. 
General  fond  of  the  institution, 
Harris  fund,  .... 
Richard  Perkins  fund, 


Cash  in  the  treasnry. 

Printing  Fund. 


Capital, 

Surplus  for  building  purposes. 


Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate,  and 
personal  property  in  use  for  the  insti- 
tution at  South  Boston, 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property 
in  use  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain 


1158,011  43 
80,000  00 
20,000  00 


123,213  90 
33,118  10 


341,952  13 
78,695  60 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  kindergarten, 


1111,813  60 
727,396  88 


DonationB,      . 

.     $33,870 

Boaxd  and  toition,  . 

1,900 

Rente,     . 

738  . 

Interest, 

793  ( 

Cuh  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1887,     . 


.  (7,645  64 

Grading,         .         .         .  1,937  50 
Inenrance  and  repairs  on 

houses  let,  .        .         .  934  98 


Due  on  contract  for  grading, 


Balance  of  endowment  fund,  . 


■  Since  tbe  4bo'>a  accoant  wm  made  tip  for  the 
coonglTig  contr)batloQ  of  938,000  lowKrda  tbe 
been  receiTed  from  HEu  Helen  C.  Bradlee,  who  1 
tbe  lame  ot^eet. 


KINDERGABTEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


List  of  Contribctohs 

From  Sopt.  30, 1BS7,  to  Oct.  1,  IB88. 
Amount  acknowledged  in  the  last  annual  report,     .   $'2,896  96 

A.  B., 50  00 

A.,  lire.  E., 50  00 

A.,  M.  0 1  00 

A  friend, 500  00 

A  friend 50  00 

A  friend, 50  00 

A  friend, 20  00 

A  friend, 20  00 

A  friend, 10  00 

A  friend, 5  00 

A  friend, 5  00 

A  friend, 2  00 

A  friend, 1  00 

A  friend  from  New  York 100  00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,     .         .         .  500  00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,     .        .        .  400  00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional,    .  200  00 

A  ladj, 3  00 

A  lady  from  New  York, 1  00 

A  sympathizer 30  00 

A  yonng  lady, 1  00 

An  interested  friend, 1,000  00 

An  old  lady, 10  00 

An  old  lady 20  00 

Amount  carried  fimoardj  ....   $5,925  96 


nbiitioi 


^,  ,>Ms.   \Villi:im,     . 

.\].|ilrtuii.  Mr-.  Wjlli^nn,  till 

Apiil./l..i].  Ml'^.  Willi:iiii.  >ix 

1;;k-ou,  Mrs.  E.  P., 

Baker,  Mrs.  William  £., 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  D., 

Barstow,  D.  H.,     . 

Bartlett,  Miss, 

Bartlett,  Misa  F., 

Beebe,  E,  Pierson, 

Beebe,  J.  Arthur, 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur, 

Blake,  Mrs.  Sara  P.  Lowell, 

Blight,  John, 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  second  cootribntioa, 

Bradlee,  Miss  Heleo  C,  third  contribution, 

Brewer,  Cyrus,  Jr., 

Brewer,  Rosamond, 

Brigham,  W.  I.,  South  Framingham, 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  W.,    . 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Louise,  fifth  contribution 

of  "Heidi,"       .... 
Bumham,  William  A.,   . 
Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Cambridge, 

Butterfield, 

Carpv-  Ti."  ■«'=- 


frOD 
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Amoujit  brought  forward. 


Cash, 

Cash, 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  fourth  contributioD, 
Chadwick,  Mrs.  C.  C,  third  contributioii, 
Chi^leB,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  third  coatribution, 
Cheever,  Miss  A.  M.,  second  cootribation, 
Children  of    Cottage  Place  Kindei^arten,  No.  2, 

third  coDtribation, 

Children's  entertainments  at  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe's, 
Children's  fair  at  Mr.  Geoi^e  Irvin's,  by  Nannie 

Irvin,    Jessie    Barclay,    Florence   Vose,    Helen 

Foster  and  Gertrude  Child,  .... 
Children's  f  lur  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott, 
Children  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  .  .  .  . 
Children  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Voorheee's  Kindergarten, 

Canibridgeport, 

Children  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Voorhees's  Eindei^rten, 

Carabridgeport,  second  contribution,   . 
Clarke,  Mrs.  James  Freeman,  second  contribution. 
Class  in   Shepard  Memorial   Chuicb,  Cambridge, 

Mias  A.  E.  Hilton's 

Concert  in  Rozbury,  through  Miss  Bessie  ChUds, 

Coolidge,  Mi's.  J.  Templeman,  fourth  contribution, 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman,  fifth  contribution. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Jr.,      . 

Coulter,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Clinton,     . 

CiWiker,  Mrs.  U.  H.,  second  contribution 

Cummiugs,  Mrs.  C.  A., 

Cushing,  £.  J.,       . 

D.,  M'  M.,  fourth  contribution, 

Deblois,  Stephen  G.,  second  contribution, 

Devens,  Kev.  S.  A.,       .... 


tl2,313  66 

5  00 

1  54 

25  00 

50  00 

30  00 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward. 


160  00 
847  63 


5  00 

20  00 

5  11 

55  00 

200  00 

500  00 

10  00 

5  00 

25  00 

5  00 

2  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

$14,350  44 

K,,  n.  M., 

Ka>tiT  collodion 

Kliot,  ])r,  SiiiiiTK'l,  third  contribution, 
Eudicott,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Beverly, 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  second  contribotioo 
EntertuDinent  at  Mrs.  J.  W.  Howe's,     . 
Estate  of  M.  W.,  second  contribution,    . 
F.,  S.,  second  contribution,    . 

F.,  S.  E 

F.,  S-  E.,  second  contribution. 

Fair  held  at    Call  manaioo  by  Marion  C 

Gertrade  Velaaco,       .... 
Fair  by  Bertha  Fei^son  and  Edith  Spencer, 
Fair  by  the  Richards  children,  Gardiner,  Ma 
Fair  by  Miss  Sampson's  school,  Charlestow: 

contribution, 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L.,  . 

Famam,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  i 

contribution, 

Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  second  contribution,    . 
Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  F.,  Milton,  second  contribu 
Field,  Mrs.  Kancy  M.,  Monson,  third  contril 
First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church,  Net 

ford,  fourth  contribution,    . 
Fiske,  J.  N.,  second  contrihiiH<>" 


Amount  brought  forward,  .        .        .  $18,446  55 

Friends  in  Haverhill,  through  Mrs.  Joel  Batler,      .  16  00 

From  Roxbury 10  00 

Frothingham,  MiBB  Ellen, 25  00 

iFi'othingliam,  0.  B.,  second  contributioD,       .         .  50  00 

Glover,  Miss  Aagusto, 25  00 

Glover,  Mias  Caroline  L 25  00 

Glover,  Joseph  B.,  third  contribution,    .        .        .  100  00 

Goodman,  J., 10  00 

Goodnow,  Mrs.  Lacie  M.,  Cambridge,    ...  25  00 

Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge,         ...  25  00 

Gaild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  third  oontrilintion,     ...  25  00 

H.,C.  G., 5  00 

H.,  E. 5  00 

H,  H.,  first  contribution, 2  00 

Hale,  George  S., 10  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Martin  L.,  second  contribution,     .         .  25  00 

Head,  Charies, 100  00 

Hedge,  Rev.  F.H.,  D.D., 10  00 

Higginson,  George, 1,000  00 

Higginson,  Waldo, 10  00 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  A., 2  00 

Holmes,  Mrs.  £.  J.,  second  contribation,        .        .  25  00 

Howard,  Mrs.  A.  C, 2  00 

Howartl,  Miss  Mary  and  Lily,         ....  21  00 

Howland,  Mrs.  Zenae  C,  Charlestown,  ...  20  00 

Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  third  contribution,    ...  60  00 

Hntchins,  Mrs.  Conetantine  F.,  second  coDtributioo,  5  00 

lasigi,  MisB  Mary  V 10  00 

Inches,  Mrs.  J.  C, 20  00 

In  His  Name, 1  00 

J.,  M.  J., 2  00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  fifth  contribution,       .        .  SO  00 

Amount  extrried  forward,  .        .        .  $20,139  55 


L«agIeT,  E.  J.,  fceooii  onSribvtio*. 
Loekwood,  gfc«***, 
Lodpt.  3ln'  Aaiu  C.  second  amtntm 
iMogl^law,  M»  A.  v..  CamhrUge. 
LATing.  X».  W.  Ckleb.  secosd  coaBi! 
Lowe,  Mr.  aad  Ho.  A.  W..  dbttoB, 

DlbatKB, 

Lowe,  Mids  AKee  M.,  Ctintoa. 
LoxrelL.  Mi»  A.  C,  tliiid  coatiibatiM 
LoweQ.  MtM  Amr, 


AmouiU  brought  forward. 


Lyman,  Tbeodore, 

Mackay,  Mrs.  FranciB  M.,  Cambridge, 
tribation, 

Marrett,  Miss  Helen  M.,  second  contribution: 

Marrett'e,  Miss  M.  E.,  Snnday-ficbool  class, 
bridge,  second  contribution, 

Marshall  children, 

Mason,  Miss  E.  F.,  second  contribution, 

Mason,  Miss  Tda  M.,  fourth  contribution, 

Mafiters,  G^.  M.,     . 

McKim,  Miss  Alice,  New  York,     , 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Caroline, 

Merriam,  Charles,  second  contribution, 

Meyer,  Mra.  Geoige  von  L.,  . 

Minot,  Mi-3.  0.  H., 

Minot,  J.  Grafton, 

Minot,  The  Misses, 

Minot,  William,     . 

Montgomery,  William, 

Montgomeiy,  William,  sixth  contribution, 

Morae,  Miss  Margaret  P., 

Motley,  Edward, 

Motley,  Edward,  second  contribution,     . 
Newtonville,  for  permanent  fund,  . 
Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  fourth  contribution, 
NorcroBS,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  third  contribution, 

Ober,  Lonis  F., 

Osgood,  Miss, 

Parker,  Mrs.  Edward,    .... 
Parker,  R.  T.,  second  contribution, 

Parkinson,  John, 

Parkiosonr  Mrs.  John,  third  contribution, 

Amount  carried  forward,  ,        , 


'th  contribution. 


100  00 
10  00 

10  00 
3  41 
500  00 
1,000  00 
5  00 
10  00 

25  00 

26  00 
50  00 
10  00 
15  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 

200  00 
25  00 

100  00 
1*000  00 
25  00 
10  00 
25  00 
5  00 
15  00 
25  00 

100  00 
25  00 


]':. 


,;;i-.  Mr-.  .I..:hi  (., 


r;.;k...- J.  >!.-.  VA^:.T.\.  t..-.  ; 
PickmaD,  Mrs.  D.  L.,    . 
Pienoo,  Mrs.  Muy  E.,  Wisdaor, 

tribatioa,  .... 
PQbbiir;,  A.  E.,    . 
Proceeds  of  eDtertunmeDte  held 

pnpila  of  Feridaa  Institatioii, 
Proceeds  of  concert  at  Jutuica  1 

Fei^ioB  lostitatioD,     . 
Proceeds  of  fair,  Clarksville,  low: 

F.  Cameroo,        . 
Proceeds  of  fair  at  Chaoocy  HalJ  & 
Proceeds  of  fair  bj  Cairie  M.  and 

gery   aod    Elinor    Swan,  aitd 

Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  . 
Proceeds  of    entertainment  under 

the  Harvard  Unitarian  Char«h,  C 
Proceeds  of  concert  by  Miss  Uatti 

aaeociates. 

Rantoal,  Miss  H.  L.,  Bererly, 
Reynolds,  Miss  Amy  H., 
Beynolds,  W.  H.,  seoood  contribut 
Beynolds,  W.  H.,  third  contribotioi 


Amount  brought  forward. 


Richardson,  W.  L.,  M.D.,     ... 
B<^ertj,  Henry  M.,  second  contribution, 
Sogers,  Mrs.  William  B.,       . 
Rotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  fiftb  contribntion. 


Sabine,  Mary  E., 

Salem  Young  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  W.  G., 

Scblesioger,  B.,  second  contribution, 

Science  Class  friend, 

Sears,  F.  R., 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  second  contribution. 

Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  second  contribution, . 

Shattnck,  Mrs.  Greorge  C,     . 

Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence,  . 

Sherwood's,  Mrs.  John,  reading,    . 

Shuman,  Lizzie  Frank,  Shelbjville,  Tenn.,     . 

Silsbee,  Mrs.  M.  CD.,  .... 

Simpkins,  Mrs.  John,  Jamaica  Plain,      .         . 

Spaulding,  Mahlon  D.  and  John  P., 

Sunday-school  of  First  Church,  Boston,  third  con- 
tribution,     

Sunday-school  of  First  Parish,  Dorchester,     . 

Swan,  Mrs.  Robert,  fifth  contribution,    ■ 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  North  Billerica,      . 

Tappau,  D.  D.,  second  contribution, 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  second  contribution, . 

Thayer,  Mrs., 

The  Cheerful  Givers,  Fkst  Coogregationalist  Church, 
B^au  Claire,  Wis., 

Third  Class,  primary  school,  Groton  street,    . 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  fifth  contribution, 

AmoKnt  carried  forward, 


SO  00 

20  00 

50  00 

1,000  00 

20  00 

6  00 

S  00 

25  00 

20  00 

5  00 

200  00 

25  00 

100  00 

10  00 

200  00 

832  71 

1  60 

25  00 

2a  00 

2,000  00 

in  98 
25  00 
20  00 
50  00 
1  00 
25  00 
1,000  00 

5  00 

1  55 

100  00 


Triobd,  Miss  Mntililc,  N.iv  York,  . 

Tuck,  C, 

Tunii-r,    Minnie    M.,  Kikudolpli    (de 

tional,  in  memoriaiD,  . 
Two  friends  from  Bridgewater, 
Uoitarian  Sunday-school  at  Beverly, '. 

tiOD,. 

UoitariaD  Sundaj-echool  at  Dedham, 

butioD, 

v.,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Hyde  Park,  second  c< 

W.,  E., 

W.,  M 

W.,  S.  H. 

Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P., 
Wales,  George  W.,  fonrth  contribatioi 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  fifth  contribi 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Anae,  sixth  contrib 
Ware,  Mrs.  C.  £.,  third  contribution, 
Ware,  MUs  M.  L.,  third  contribution, 
Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  second  cont 
Wosbborn,  Rev.  A.  F.,  second  contrib 
Waters,  Edwin  F.,         ... 
Waters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.,'   . 
Watson,  Miss  E.  S.,  Weymouth,    . 
Webster,  Mrs.  John  G.. 


Amount  brought  forward,         ....  t34,705  04 

Wells,  Mrs.  E.  S., 20  00 

Wheelwright,  J.  W., 100  00 

Wrigbt,  C.  J.,  Cambridge,  second  contribution,      .  20  00 
Whitehead,  Misa  Mary,  Everett,  second  oontriba- 

tion, 100  00 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont 100  00 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont,  second  contribntion,    .  500  00 

Whitney,  Miss  Eanice, 10  00 

Whitney,  MiBB  Sarah  A., 25  00 

Wbittemore,  Miss  E.  M., 5  00 

Whitwell,  Miaa  S.  L., 25  00 

Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ana,  fifth  contribntloa,  .        .  100  00 
Wilbur,  Mrs.  Sallie  G.,  Acushnet,  second  contribu- 
tion,    5  00 

Winslow,  Mies  Helen  M., 1  00 

Wolcott,  R<^er, 60  00 

Woods,  Henry, 500  00 

Young,  Mra.  B.  L.,  third  contribution,   ...  50  00 

Young  Ladies  of  Lasell  Seminary,          ...  25  00 
Young  People's  Club  of    the  Unitariui    Church, 
Firet  Parish,  Duxbury,  through    Mrs.  Thomas 

Alden 50  00 


tS6,391  04 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

A  lady  in  Cambridge, |5  00 

Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  Jr., 50  00 

Callender,  Mra.  Henry, 6  00 

Gary,  Miss  E.  G., 10  00 

Cary,  Mrs.  W.  F., 20  00 

AmoKTtt  carried  fortmtrd,         ....  $90  00 


p.^..,  -.1.  J.,  uorcuesio 
Lo»L-H.  i\i^~  l.iK-_v, 
Murviii.  Mrs.  E.  C,        . 
PeU-rs,  K.  D., 

BidutrdsoD,  Dr.  William  L., 
Su^eot,  Hn.  Amelia  J., 
Tluntdike,  Mra.  J.  H., . 
Waiswright,  Hi«s  B.  P., 


^  contributort  to  the  fund  are  n 
the  above  liit,  and  to  report  etiher  t 
urer.  No.  178  Devonahin  Mrtet, 
H.  Amaokos,  South  AxtoN,  any 
which  they  may  find  in  it. 


The  kindergarten  baa  been  in  op 
Twen^-aeveD  children  have  been 
canta  will  be  received  as  f  aat  as 
are  sapplied.  Five  thousand  dollai 
expenaea  of  the  year,  which  aboolf 
manent  fund  of  one  hundred  thoosaj 
from  the  above  list,  about  one-ti 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 


Printed  at  the  PKitKiMa  Institdtion  and  Massachusetts 
School  vor  the  Blind. 


'i 


I* 


Book  of  Pgalma 

New  Tesbunent, 

Book  ot  CommoD  Prayer,  ■,..... 

Baxter's  Call 

UVmiis  for  tbe  Bliod, 

nigrim's  Proeress, 

Natnml  Theology. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg,  . 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Difitingaisbed  Persons, . 
Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Eliot,    .... 

Memoir  of  I>r.  Samuel  G.  Howe 

Howe's  Cyclopeedia, 

I'ombe's  Con.stitutioa  of  Man 

CnttPr's  Anatomy,  Physiologv  and  Hygiene, 
"LifeaodherChildreD/'oraReaderot  Natural  History, 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 

Geometrit^al  Diagrams, 

Wentworth's  GramiDar-Bchool  Arithmetic,     . 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory, 

Higginson's  Youug  Folks*  History  of  the  United  States, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Dickens's  Child's  Ilintory  of  Englaad,  .        .        .        . 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome 

Wasliington  and  his  Country  (iirst  volume), 
Washin^n  and  his  Country  (second  and  third  vol- 
umes m  press) 

Guyot's  Geography, 

Scnbner's  Geographical  Reader 

American  Prose 

Most  Celebrated  Piamondfi,  by  iTulia  R.  Anagnos. 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extraota  from  Piek- 

Dickens's  David  Copper6eId, 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Emerson's  Ksaayn, 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,  . 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  ot  Wakefield 

Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter, 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,    .        .        .        .        . 
Scott's  Quentin  Uurward, 


t3  00 
7  60 
3  00 
2  60 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 
25 

3  OO 
33  00 

4  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
1  00 
3  00 

5  00 


6  OO 

2  60 

3  00 

2  60 

3  00 


3  00 
1.'5  00 
12  00 


3  60 

3  00 
5  00 

4  00 


j;-.  ■■.-■-I'  ■■'.:  -. 

i;V  ■.--  )|.-7--^  M.:   ::■-.  ■'.■  \  ■  ■:::  :■ 

!'  .-.;     :  Ilir.'U.  -'.iriird  l)v  .Matihen 
Holmes's  Poems,      .         .     '   . 
l»fifrf«1low*i  ETmofceline, 
Longfellow's  Eran^line,  mnd  other  p 
Longfellow's  HiswatbA, 
Lowell's  Poems,       .... 
Milton's  Pandise  Lost,  . 
Pope's  Essar  oo  SIui,  and  other  poem 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Alinetrel,  and  3 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  C«s 
Sbakespettre's  Kinp  Henrr  Fifth,  . 
Shakespeare's  Rumeo  sntf  Juliet,  . 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  and  other  pi 
Whittier's  Poems,   .... 
Longfellow's  Birthdaj.  bv  Jalia  R.  Ani 
Commemoration  Ode,  bj  H.  W.  Stratto 

JcTExn-E  Books. 
Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets,  per  hi 
An  Eclectic  Primer, 
Child's  First  Book, . 
Child's  Second  Book, 
Child's  Thin]  Book. 
Child's  Fourth  Book, 
Child's  Fifth  Book, 
Child's  SUth  Book. 
Child's  Seventh  Book, 
Youth's  Library,  volame  I, 
Voath's  Library,  volume  2, 
Yonth's  Library,  volume  3, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  4, 
Yonth's  Libnn-,  volume  6, 
Youth's  Librarj-,  volume  6, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  7, 
Yonth's  Library,  volume  8, 
Andersen's  Stories  snd  Tales, 
Bihl*  «"-="=-   


List  of  Ehbossed  Books — Gmduded. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


«i 


The  Queen  of  the  Finte  Isle, 

The  Story  of  t.  Short  life,  by  J.  H.  Ewtog,  . 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge,      . 

Mcsic. 
A  few  German  Chorals  of  J.  S.  Bocb,    . 
Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation, 
Arban's  Method  for  the  Comet  and  Sax-Horn, 
Bridal  Rose  Uvcrturc  (in  press),    . 
Forty-five  Hymn  Tunes,         .... 

Opus  2G1,  by  Czemy 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 
The  C'oloMiuard  March,        .... 

The  Little  Rose  Waltz 

Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz,  by  Charles  Bach, 


to  40 
S  00 
3  60 


N.  B.    Tbe  pdcea  in  the  above  lilt  are  set  down  pei  SET,  not  per  volume. 


Geoobaput. 
/.  —  WaS  Mapi 

1.  The  Hemispheres,    . 

2.  United  Ststes,  Mexico  and  Canada, 

3.  North  America, 

4.  Sonth  America,        .... 

5.  Europe, 

6.  Asia, 

7.  Africa 

8.  The  Worid  on  Mercator's  Projection. 

Each,  935  ;  or  the  set. 


//.  —  Di»»ected  Miq 

1.  Eaateni  Hemisphere, 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

3.  North  America,        .... 
i.  United  States,         .... 

5.  South  America,        .... 

6.  Europe, 

7.  Asia, 

8.  Africa, 
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"The  New  Eogluid  Jonraal  of  Education"  flays,  "They 
are  very  stroag,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  Bchool-room." 


///.  —  Pin-Mapt. 
Cushions  for  pin-maps  and  diagrams,   . 


.  each,  10  75 


Ciphe ring-boards   made  of   brass  stripe,   nickel- 
plated,.    each,  S4  25 

Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,    ,  .  1  00 


Wbitiko. 
Grooved  writing-cards, 
Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed, 
Braille  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed, 
Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed, 


.  each,  $0  05 
.  "  1  50 
.  "  1  00 
.     "        1  00 


APPENDIX. 


IrocMdings  of  thf  (l[ommcnc«neni  (Swrcisfs 


TiiE  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

SOWOOL  POK  THE   BlIND. 


COMMENCEMENT   EXERCISES 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  cotDDiencement  exercises  were  thi«  ye«r  unavoiU- 
ably  deprived  o(  two  features  of  mnrkeil  inter(M*t :  firstly, 
liecou^  the  depurture  of  tlie  aomewlmt  Isrfro  oIhss  who 
received  diplomas  in  June,  1887,  left  the  si^hool  so 
depleted  thut  at  the  close  of  the  prewnt  year  there  were 
no  graduates  in  cither  the  girls'  or  the  Iwys'  deimntnont ; 
and,  secondly,  l>ccniiBc  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fevor 
at  the  kindergarten,  in  the  month  of  Slay,  forluide  the 
appearance  of  the  little  children,  lest  their  prci^oiea 
should  endanger  others.  Thus,  deprived  of  the  Assist- 
ance which  might  have  l>con  cxjiccted  from  tlto  oUh)st 
and  the  youngest  pupils,  the  intermediate  classes  woro 
obliged  to  supply  most  of  the  material  t  and  that  it  was 
Batitifactorily  done,  was  abundantly  teslilicd  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  audience  and  those  of  the  pi-ess.  Thedo 
deficiencies,  too,  were  perhaps  more  than  countorlial- 
anced  by  the  unexpected  contribution  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion  made  by  little  Helen  Keller,  whoso  story 
has  already  become  bo  widely  known,  ami  whowi  marvel- 
lous mcntiil  nbility  and  general  aptitude  mattcH  one  for- 
get the  sympathy  for  her  limitations  in  the  wonder  and 
admiration  excited  by  her  achievomonta. 


SCHOOL    FOR    Til 

TREHONT   TEUi 

The   annouoceaient   of   the    anni 
FerkiuB  Institution  for  the  Blind  ' 
who  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  b 
oocasion.     These  exercises   are  to  1 
Tremont  Temple,  ttie  date  being  fixe 
at  3   p.H.     Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  hs 
and  he,  with  other  speakers,  will  mi 
prominent    feature  of    interest   will 
kindergaiten  at  Roxbury.     This  Bchoc 
order  to  commence  the  education  of  the 
has  just  finished  its  fii-st  year  of  work, 
gratified  to  see  the  change,  which  a  yt 
wise  guidance  has  wrought  in  these  ! 
the  ezercUea  of  the  literary  departmen 
that  of  reading  by  touch ;   and   also  g 
pupils  of  the  school  have   shown  Bucb 
with  maps,  and  quickness  in  recognizin 
state   and   country.     The   musical   de 
quota  of  choice  selections,  and  the  gyn 
sexes  wilt  doubtless  be  among  the   pi 
occasion.     Hoi-."    "-'■ 
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are  required  for  the  aecond  balcony,  to  which  the  public  Is 
cordially  invited. 

The  following  notice,  with  programme,  was  sent  to 
the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution :  — 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BUND. 

B08TO.1,  Ha;  16, 1883. 
To  the  Friends  and  Patrons  of  the  Tiistltntion. 

The  CoraincncemeQt  Exercises  of  this  sehoul  will  be  held  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  on  Thursday,  June  7,  itt  3  I-.M. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  will  preside;  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  GrifRs  will 
give  a  brief  address,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke  wtU  speak  on  tbo  kin- 
dergarten for  little  sightless  ubildrea. 

You  arc  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  scats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple  will 
be  reserred  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  and 
the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is 
sent,  until  Saturday,  May  26.  Tickets  ore  ready  for  delivery,  and 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  thcui  are  requested  to  send 
me  a  postal  card  indicating  the  number  wished  for.  It  will  give  me 
very  great  pleasure  to  forward  them  at  onc'e. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  tliree  o'clock,  punctually,  when 
standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


PROGRAMME. 
PiHT  I. 
1.    ORGAN  — Fugue  In  E  minor,     .       .        .        . 
CHimTOPiiBU  A.  HowllAkd. 

3.     ADDRESS, 

Skv.  Wm.  EtxiOT  Griwu. 

S.    BAND  —  Overture,  "  Le  Chevalier  Breton," 


c.  «■.  n,>, 


l(|>ll„ri 


■:-S  II.   K. 

J-  8.  Davis.  W.  a.  Mmbkb.  ak 

Pakt  it. 
'■     """-'STICS   Am   MILITABV   D, 
»•     CHOBUS   FOB  FEMilE   y„,„s  - 
'Tothee,  OCouctrj-,". 

»     THE  MroEBOAliTElJ_..Th,ji„, 
Br  ™,  !,„,,,  c„,„„„  „  ^ 

K«v.  e.  IT.  Biiooi 
'•     '""'°-"Q"»™OftheEartl..- 

liiiiiin.  W.  irroi 
».    MEHaSE  ra  SCIESCE. 
f")    The  Spoilt. 
f»)    A  Typical  Piaut. 

Bv  A  Class  of  Omu 
«•    CH01(nS-..MwSoD,.- 
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providing  for  the  company  of  little  bojs  and  girls  now  gathered  in 
it  are  still  wanting,  and  will  be  wanting  ontil  an  endowment  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  will  meet  all  ordi- 
nary current  expenses,  is  obtained. 

A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  and  a  glimpse  at  the  brightness  and 
joy  to  be  seen  there  among  these  sightless  children  will  do  more 
than  any  words  of  ours  to  bring  this  enterprise  before  the  hearts 
of  our  people. 

We  ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to  the 
endowment  fund.  The  treasurer  pro  tem,^  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr.f  178 
Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge  all  sums,  large 
or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 


Mbs.  ELIZABETH  C  AGASSIZ. 
Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  ANDREW, 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  APPLETON. 
Mrs.  JOHN  ELLIOTT. 
Miss  CLARA  T.  ENDICOTT. 
Miss  SARAH  B.  FAY. 


Mrs.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 
Mrs.  THOMAS  MACK. 
Mrs.  ROBT.  TREAT  PALNTE. 
Miss  EDITH  ROTCH. 
Mrs.  NATHANIEL  THAYER. 
Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTT. 


The  applications  for  tickets  were  numerous,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  the  supply  was  exhausted.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  an  eager  crowd  was  in  waiting 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  at  2.30  p.m.  ;  and  when 
the  exercises  commenced,  at  3  o'clock,  the  large  hall  was 
well  filled.  At  the  right  of  the  organ  were  the  boys,  occu- 
pying all  the  seats  on  that  side  of  the  platform  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  ones  in  the  first  balcony.  On  the  left  the 
girls  were  seated,  among  whom  were  recognized  the 
familiar  features. of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  the  less  familiar 
but  eagerly  welcomed  faces  of  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher.  Miss  Sullivan.  His  Excellency  Governor  Ames, 
Dr.  Eliot,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  Rev. 
StopfordW.  Brooke,  with  Messrs.  Dwight,  Glover,  Heard, 


pur.^uinir  a  i^()st-<rni(Uiate  course, 
stepped  forward  and  addressed  tlie 

OPENING  REMARKS  BY  PI 

Friends  of  the  blind  and  friends 
tion:  —  This  programme  has  already 
formanceon  the  organ,  to  which  yon 
now  proceed  to  carry  through  the  othei 
as  well  as  we  are  able. 

I  bid  you  all  a  most  cordial  welco 
have  before  attended  these  commencei 
word  from  me  to  explain  them;  and 
heretofore  been  present  will  soon  disco 
they  are,  and  will  soon,  we  are  confidei 
pathy,  which  always  characterizes  these 
together  in  one  common  bond  of  deep  f < 
opening  address  will  be  made  by  Rev. 
for  whom  I  now  bespeak  your  respectfi 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  EL 
Ladies   and  Gentlbbiex:  —  I  was 

this   mornin/*    — «-!' 
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about.  Many  a  time,  in  walking  through  the  great  thorough- 
fares, where  are  the  dashing  vehicles,  and  men  driving  their 
four-horse  carriages  or  their  "one-horse  shay,"  when  I  have 
thought  how  rare  it  is  that  we  find  a  sightless  person  grop- 
ing his  way  around,  I  have  compared  the  situation  hei^e  with 
what  I  have  so  often  seen  in  those  eastern  countries,  with  their 
great  streams  of  humanity  in  the  large  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
villages,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk  a  hundred 
feet  without  seeing  the  sightless  eyeballs  of  some  one,  who  is 
feeling  his  way  along  with  his  cane,  and  who  is  blowing  the 
shrill  whistle,  which  gives  out  a  most  peculiar  note,  giving 
the  passers-by  to  understand  that  he  must  have  the  right  of 
way.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  are  without  sight  owe 
their  calamity  to  disease ;  for  we  very  rarely  see,  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east,  to  which  I  more  particularly  refer,  a  child 
born  blind,  a  child  born  deformed,  or  a  child  that  in  any  way 
seems  to  have  lost  any  of  its  members.  Exactly  what  becomes 
of  those  children  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  nearly  all  the 
blind  people  that  we  see  are  adults.  And  yet  there  are  no 
blind  sisylums  in  those  countries,  where  blindness  is  most 
frequent,  especially  in  the  tropical  lands ;  and  the  poor  sight- 
less ones  are  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they 
can.  I  have  come  here  today  to  see  the  good  work  that 
has  been  wrought  by  an  institution  for  the  blind  in  their 
training,  uplifting  and  humanizing.  I  believe  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here,  and  to  contrast  our  situation  with  the  situation 
of  some  other  nations,  not  to  be  self-conceited  and  pharisaical, 
but  to  be  encouraged.  And  it  is  also  good  because  I  think 
that  every  boy  and  girl,  especially,  who  attends  here  this 
afternoon  and  sits  in  the  audience  and  sees  what  I  know 
will  be  done  here,  will  have  a  good  seed  implanted  in  his  or 
her  mind  and  heart,  which  may  by-and-by  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  And  of  such  a  bringing  forth  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
an  instance,  even  although  you  may  charge  me  with  self- 
conceit  and  vanity.     Wiien  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  went,  as  I 


skill,  by  porsons  utterly  uiuible    to  sco,  wl 
childish  imii<]ri nation  so  that  I  never  fori2:ot  t 
wards,  in  going  to  another   country,  just  < 
turies  of  mediaeval  twilight,  into  the  glor 
western  civilization,  I  remember  how  my 
all   touched  when  I  went   among   the   tb 
Tokio  and  other  large  cities  there,  by  m 
proportion  of  the  people  were  blind;  larg 
pox,  bat  through  a  great  many  other  causes 
that  after  we  had  been  successful  in  intrc 
education  similar  to  what  we  have  in  our 
had  got  it  fairly  well  started  among  the  pec 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  help  tht 
To  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  consider  that  be 
no  eyes,  no  vision,  he  is  therefore  helpless, 
once  been  surprised  at  seeing  boys  in  Japi 
playing  marbles  and  various  other  games  wit 
skill  as  the  sighted  boys  themselves.      A 
because  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  their 
would  give  them  a  good  chance  to  spin  th( 
their  own  tops  on  the  head,  and  they  almc 
mark.     So  that  it  often  happened  that  in  sp 
playing  with  Jackstraws,  and  in  other  boyish 
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the  kite  sings  a  tune  from  the  time  it  starts  on  its  aerial  jour- 
ney until  it  becomes  a  mere  black  speck  in  the  sky.  These 
blind  boys,  with  their  marvellous  delicacy  of  touch  and  hear- 
ing, never  seemed  to  have  any  difficulty  in  raising  their  kites, 
or  had  them  catch  in  trees  or  on  the  top  of  a  house,  where, 
instead  of  a  chimney,  there  is  a  tub  full  of  water,  with  two 
brooms  on  top.  They  never  appeai'ed  to  lose  their  kites. 
They  always  knew  just  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  knew 
whether  it  was  going  to  rain  or  not  going  to  rain,  and,  in  fact, 
were  wise  in  all  the  prognostications  that  were  necessary  to 
successful  kite-raising.  So  it  seemed  that  it  was  not  so  very 
dreadful  to  be  blind.  You  will  find  among  those  blind  people 
many  who  are  very  shrewd,  having,  as  we  say,  "  a  sharp  eye 
for  business  ; "  and  when  they  have  accumulated  a  little  money, 
they  loan  it  to  poor  people  who  are  impecunious,  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest ;  and  public  sentiment  protects  these  blind  people 
from  loss,  so  that  they  are  actually  wealthy  men,  —  that  is, 
comparatively  speaking.  So  you  see  a  man  may  be  sight- 
less, and  yet  be  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  disadvantage  to  be  under  an  infirmity  as  to  any  of 
the  great  senses.  It  may  be  an  advantage,  in  a  certain  sense, 
to  have  your  hearing  and  your  other  powers  disproportion- 
ately enlarged.  I  remember,  too,  that  some  of  the  great 
men  of  the  particular  race  to  which  we  belong,  Homer  and 
Milton,  for  example,  were  blind,  and  yet  that  circumstance 
did  not  suffice  to  check  the  power  of  their  genius,  or  its  mani- 
festation in  song.  I  remember,  also,  that  in  the  great  Mahom- 
medan  world,  among  the  millions  and  millions  over  whom 
Islam  has  power,  very  often  it  is  a  blind  man  who  is  selected 
because  of  his  rich  voice,  and  because,  in  climbing  up  to  the 
top  of  the  minarets  above  the  houses  and  gardens,  he  will  not 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  gardens  below,  and  his  whole 
thought  can  be  concentrated  in  the  call  to  prayer  that  goes  out 
four  times  a  day  all  over  the  Mahommedau  world,  and  is  the 
great  protest  against  idolatry,  —  "  There  is  no  God  but  God  1 " 


.,'«  «^A  ^.  ft, 


vviuciiiiiig  me   blind.     Why?     Becii 
iiKin  and   let   him  dwell   ninong  liis  own 
ln'conie  opinioniitcMl   nnd   niirrow  and  doj 
tliut  the  Japanese  artist,  Uokusai,  has  a  pi 
men  who  are  atadjlng  an  elephismt.     One 
gets  an  idea  of  what  it  is ;  another  one  f 
gets  an  idea  of  what  it  is;  another  feel 
getting  hold  of  the  ivory,  feels  its  smool 
an  idea  of  what  that  is ;  another  takes  hoi 
its  curious  finger-like  process,  so  marvel! 
delicate,  and  he  gets  an  idea  of  what  that 
feels  of  his  scanty  hair  and  wrinkled  hide, 
got  an  impression  of  the  particular  thing 
begin  to  talk  with  each  other  about  what 
elephant  is;  and  they  keep  up  their  debt 
That  may  illustrate  how  people  who  dwell 
in  one  rut  by  themselves  beoome  narrow  an 
it  is  when  you  keep  the  blind  isolated ;  but 
other  people  who  have  sight,  put  them  with 
they  will  get  over  that  conceitedness  and  t 
which  they  are  so  liable  to  diift  when  shu 
So  I  think  these  boys  and  girls  and  young  ] 
to  have  as  clear  ideas,  as  sound  methods  ol 
as  free  from  narrowness  anH  r^r^i*-* — ^- 


sightless  friends.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  out  in  the  island  of 
Japan,  in  1870,  remembering  what  I  saw  years  before  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  blind  children  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  spoke  to  prominent  men  connected  with  the 
department  of  education  there,  and  told  them  that  the  blind 
people  ouglit  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  system  of  public  schools ; 
and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  interest  in  the  cause  that  great 
scholar,  who  is  known  all  over  the  country,  Nakamura 
Masanawo  (it  is  a  long  name,  but  it  iu  a  good  one),  and 
I  showed  him  how  the  Japanese  alphabet,  with  its  forty-nine 
letters,  lends  itself,  even  more  admirably  than  ours,  to  the 
work  of  making  raised  letters,  so  that  paper  could  be  printed 
from  them,  and  the  blind  be  able  to  read.  And  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  today  there  are,  in  Japan,  schools  for  the  training 
and  education  of  the  blind,  which  have  had  a  very  hopeful 
beginning.  Not  only  portions  of  their  translated  Bible,  fin- 
ished this  very  year,  but  of  their  own  classical  works,  have 
been  put  into  type,  from  which  can  be  printed  that  which  is 
read  and  enjoyed  by  the  sightless  children ;  while  a  new  and 
efficient  carrying  out  of  the  law  of  vaccination  has  already 
reduced  the  number  of  the  blind  by  a  very  large  and  encour- 
aging percentage. 

So  I  may  hope  that  among  the  boys  and  girls  I  see  in  thia 
audience  there  will  be  some  who,  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men 
and  women,  will  go  out  to  the  tropical  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  as  well  as  of  our  own  continent,  to  teach  what  they  have 
learned  today,  and  which  I  trust  wUl  be  even  better  learned 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  hence,  and  who  will  spread 
abroad  their  knowledge  and  have  it  applied  so  that  the  sightless 
children  of  all  the  world  shall  be  benefited ;  and  from  the  insti- 
tutions in  our  country  will  go  out  an  influence  that  will  bless 
the  millions,  who  are  prevented  from  seeing  God's  gloriona 
colors,  and  from  looking  upon  the  human  face.  And  so, 
friends,  if  you  have  no  blind  children  in  your  own  households 
or  among  your  own  relatives,  to  touch  youi  heai-ts  and  keep 
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The  brass  l)aii(l,  ooiiiposed  of  j)ii{)il: 
played  IIennan\s  overture,  ''  Le  Clu 
very  ucceptuble  manner;   and  a  clast 
were  then  examined  in  mental  arithm 
Miss  Boy  Ian,  who  gave  them  a  variety 
tiplication  of  fractions,  percentage,  an^ 
bers.    They  responded  with  an  enthi 
cated  a  real  enjoyment  of  these  mental 
while,  two  girls,  standing  at  small  tal 
the  platform,  were  engaged  in  examini 
extracts,  which  were  quite  new  to  them 
seem  to  puzzle  them  in  the  least ;  for,  at 
ercise  in  arithmetic,  Almira  Y.  Bryant 
touch,  "The  Battle  of  the  Birds,"  and  : 
followed  with  a  pretty  poem  about  flowc 
with  good  emphasis.     While  this  was  i 
Keller  was  standing  at  a  third  table. 
Miss  Sullivan ;  and  she,  too,  was  read 
interested  and  excited  her,  for  her  face 
pleasure,  and  her  frame  quivered  with  d 
turn  came  to  read  to  the  audience,  with 
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esses  of  reception,  transmission  and  expression  of  the 
ideas  became  almost  simultaneous,  and  the  effect  to  the 
listener  was  as  if  Miss  Sullivan  were  reading  slowly,  but 
continuously,  the  little  poem  telling  what  the  birds  do. 
Helen's  reading  was  accompanied  by  many  graceful  ges- 
tures illustrative  of  the  story,  and  showing  how  heartily 
she  entered  into  its  spirit ;  as,  when  she  read  of  the  little 
birds  flying,  her  left  hand  made  an  upward  movement, 
beginning  with  a  slightly  spiral  motion,  which  was  lost  as 
the  hand  rose  to  its  highest.  When  she  had  finished  her 
reading,  with  her  teacher  she  tripped  lightly  back  to  her 
seat,  her  face  fairly  radiant  with  happiness. 

Bach's  first  prelude,  arranged  as  a  trio  by  Gounod,  was 
then  performed  by  C.  W.  Holmes,  who  played  the  violin ; 
Henry  E.  Mozealous,  the  alto  horn  ;  and  H.  W.  Miles,  the 
piano.  It  was  well  received  by  the  audience,  who 
watched  with  surprise  the  little  fellow,  who  played  the 
alto  horn,  wondering  that  he  could  manage  so  skilfully  an 
instrument  that  looked  almost  as  large  as  he. 

The  exercise  in  geography,  with  dissected  maps,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  that  marked  interest,  which  is  always  excited 
by  the  quickness  with  which  these  i)upils  recognize  the 
outlines  of  any  state  or  country  of  the  world,  picked  up 
at  random,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  will  relate 
some  facts  —  geographical,  historical  or  miscellaneous  — 
connected  with  the  place  in  question.  This  exercise 
closed  the  first  part  of  the  programme. 

Part  H.  opened  with  gymnastics  and  military  drill.  A 
class  of  sixteen  boys,  dressed  in  dark  blue  suits  with  red 
neckties,  performed  a  series  of  dumb-bell  exercises  to  the 
music  of  a  piano,  with  great  accuracy ;  and,  as  they 
were  leaving  the  stage,  a  band  of  twelve  girls,  in  cream- 


.»o  iv/1    luiiiiiK*    voices,    hv 

Thee,  O  Count rv  I  ''  came   next    on 
wjis  verv  iicceptablv  renderecl  ])v  tli« 
departiueut. 

The  kindergarten 9  having  become 
in  the  educational  work  of  this  insi 
regular  place  in  the  annual  commeno 
lesson  in  modelling  in  clay  had  been  i 
degree,  representative  of  the  resultfi 
training.     Accordingly,  some  little  tii 
along  the  front  of  the  platform,  at  wb 
work  in  presence  of  the  audience, 
lesson  was  **  The  Bee  and  Its  Work," 
been  performed  by  the  little  children  \ 
ten  proper  in  Jamaica  Plain ;  but,  as 
their  attendance,  their  places  were  fill 
the  kindergarten  class  from  the  Soi 
Although  Helen  Keller  had  only  bee 
a  visitor  at  the  institution,  she  had  ac( 
modelling,  and  she,  too,  was  supplio< 
AVlxile  the  children  were  thus  enga^ 
appeal  for  the  kindergarten  was  made 
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community  that  the  building  was  completed  and  furnished,  and 
without  a  dollar  of  debt  upon  it.     It  was  then  made  known, 
as  it  had  already  been  made  known  before,  that,  in  order  to 
insure  the  permanent  success  and  usefulness  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, an  endowment  fund  of   at  least   one   hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  required.     One  thousand  dollars  was  already  sub- 
scribed when   the   public   appeal  was   made   from   this   place 
twelve    months    since,   and    through    the    months    that    have 
followed   we   have   been   constantly  receiving  generous  gifts 
and  subscriptions  from  those  to  whom  the  kindergarten  has 
become   more   and    more    interesting    and    more    and    more 
precious.     But  we  are  far  from  having  reached   the   amount 
which   we   desire ;    we   are   far  from   having    completed   the 
subscription,  on   which  the  permanence  of   the   kindergarten 
depends ;  and  I  once  more  call  upon  these  men  and  women 
who  are  here,  I  once  more  call  upon  the  community  to  which 
they  belong,  to  come  to  our  assistance,  to  complete  the  endow- 
ment, to  give  us  the  sixty-seven  thousand   dollars  which  we 
still  require  for  its  completion,  and  without  which  this  beauti- 
ful work  of  charity  and  of  devotion  is  in  danger.     It  can  never 
be  said  that  Boston  or  Massachusetts  allows  such  a  cause  as 
this  to  languish ;  it  can  never  be  said  that  where  a  man  or  a 
woman  has  but  a  dollar  to  give,  or  where   men    and  women 
have  their  hundreds  and  their  thousands  to  give,  sixty-seven 
thousand  dollars  can  be  asked  for  in  vain.     But,  my  friends, 
take  up  this  cause  in  your  arras,  bear  it  in  your  hearts,  and 
when  you  leave  this  Temple  today,  filled,  as  I  trust,  with  the 
sympathy,  which  these  children  have  excited,  go  home  to  do, 
yourselves,  and  to  induce  your  neighbors  and   fi'iends  to  do, 
what  is  in  their  and  your  power  to  sustain  the  kindergarten 
for  little  sightless  children.     God   never  gave   us   a  greater 
opportunity  to  do  good,  and  he  will  bless  every  effort  that  is 
made  in  his  name  to  benefit  his  children.     I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  raise  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars  more.     I  know  that  the 
generous  friends  of  the  kindergarten  have  already  given  either 


and  ]>lossc(i  with  all  the  advantajjijcs  which 
could  give  her,  —  who  resolved  to  leave  h 
her  life  and  fortune  to  miuistering  to  m* 
were  saffering  from  that  fearful  disease, 
her  friends  remonstrated  with  her,  and  to 
was  the  task,  which  she  was  about  to  u 
dangerous  the  risk  she  was  running,   h( 
^^  where  there  is  a  call,  everything  is  easy, 
here,   my  friends;    a  call  to  sustain  thi 
complete  the  endowment,  and  to  place  th; 
foundations  that  cannot  be  removed ;  and,  i 
a  call,  everything,  to  such  a  people  as  ours, 
I  am  sure  I  need  say  no  more.    I  pie 
material  interests  than  for  anv  other,  as  bee 
the  corporation;  but  I  am  to  be  followed 
which  will  plead  for  higher  interests  tha 
intellectual  and  moral  interests,  for  the  pers< 
are  at  stake  in  the  lives  of  children,  who  a 
men  and  women,  all  now  trembling,  as  on< 
balance.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke  will  plea 
effectively  than  I  have  done. 


ATM^-n-r^n- 
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but  few,  I  suppose,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  objects 
of  the  kindcrgarteu  for  the  blind.  Many  of  ub  no  doubt 
visited  it  on  the  da;  of  ita  dedication,  and  gathered  together 
in  that  large  upper  room  under  the  roof,  where  the  children 
now  play  and  work  and  sing  and  exercise.  But,  in  case 
there  bLouM  be  any  here  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
its  workings,  Mr.  Anagnos  has  brought  these  children  here 
before  ae,  to  show  ue  what  has  been  done  for  them,  —  to 
excite  our  interest  in  them,  our  compaesion,  our  admiration. 
We  see  how  he  trains  that  mRrvellous  sensitiveness  of  touch, 
for  which  the  blind  are  so  celebrated.  We  see  how,  through 
this  modelling  in  clay,  he  cultivates  in  them  that  sense  of 
form,  which  they  can  apply  to  the  worlds  of  nature  and 
of  man,  and  thus  see  them  through  their  imaginatioa. 
And  I  am  sure  every  one  of  us  has  resolved  to  do  his 
individual  best  when  he  leaves  this  meeting  to  establish 
this  kindergarten  on  a  Arm  basis,  to  increase  its  power 
for  good  in  the  community.  And,  indeed,  when  we  come 
to  think  of  it,  there  is  no  institution,  which  appeals  more 
strongly  to  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  us  than  an  insti- 
tution  for  blind  children.  It  is  not  only  because  they  are 
what  we  all  love, —  children,  in  their  weakness  and  their 
ignorance,  in  their  dependence  upon  us  their  elders ;  chil- 
dren, with  their  vast  possibilities  for  future  good  or  evil,  — 
but  it  is  also  because  the  public  sentiment,  which  is  always 
in  the  long  run  true,  is  right  when  it  asserts  that  there  is 
no  sense  that  we  can  aSord  less  to  do  without  than  the 
sense  of  sight.  For,  great  as  is  the  loss  in  the  equipment 
for  the  contest  of  life,  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  suffer,  it 
is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  blind.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
can,  under  their  new  system  of  teaching,  converse  with 
their  fellow-men  with  comparative  ease  by  observing  their 
lips  ^nove ;  they  can  see  also  the  world  of  nature  without 
the  necessity  of  imagining  it,  as  these  children  must  do; 
and  therefore  all  the  sciences,  geology,  chemistry,   zo5logy, 


llie  Min.l.     Ami   yuL   I    s1i.>mM    W   \\u 
ill    .1    iJH-l:.iich.>ly    w:iv-  of    llie    hliii.i ; 
here,  there  riseB  up  before   tne  the 
man  I  oace  knew.     He  was  the  most 
ful  of   compaQions.     He   knew  so  mi 
so  mnch,  he  enjoyed  life  so  much, 
dall  or  despairing  in  hie  preeence. 
once,   "did  yon  see  that  beautiful  bc 
and-so  told  me  all  about  it.      It  m 
extraordinary  beauty,"      If  we  took  a 
couDtrv,  where  there  were  intereBting 
he  would  aak  where  he  was,  and  the 
of  all  that  went  to  make  that  peculiai 
vivid,   BO   iatense,   in   fact,   was   his 
things,   so  keen    bis   power  of    bring! 
him    through    his    imagination,  that   wi 
spoke  to  him  that  he  coutd  not  see. 
attractive  did   life  still  seem  to  him 
that  I  am  sure  none  of  ns  can  wish 
what  a  sacred  and   happy   thing  a  bl 
And  it  is   no  doubt  jutit  such   an   id 
Anagnos    bad  in   hie   mind  when   he 
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number  of  sightless  children  about  us,  chiefly  among  the 
very  poor.  Until  quite  recently  they  were  growing  up 
sometimes  into  what  we  all  wish  no  human  being  to  become. 
It  was  not  their  fault ;  it  was  not  always  even  their  parents' 
fault.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  parents  were  unkind.  Badly 
off  themselves,  they  felt  the  need  of  the  earnings  of  their 
children  for  the  support  of  the  family ;  and  here  was  a 
child  who  could  neither  work  in  a  shop  nor  in  a  factory 
nor  in  tlie  house.  It  seemed  hard,  it  seemed  cruel ;  and 
sometimes,  therefore,  the  result  was  constant  scolding  of 
the  child,  if  not  worse  neglect  than  that.  But  many,  of 
them  were  not  unkind ;  they  were  only  ignorant  of  how 
to  be  kind.  They  suffered  from  a  want  of  the  knowledge, 
which  Mr.  Anagnos  and  others  have  now  given  them. 
They  petted  the  child,  they  indulged  the  child,  but  they 
never  taught  it  (and  I  have  seen  a  terrible  instance  of  that 
in  England)  self-control;  they  offered  it  no  other  interests 
than  the  ordinary  passing  events  of  life ;  they  did  not 
open  out  its  character  as  a  flower  is  opened  out  beneath 
the  sun ;  they  did  not  give  it  so  much  pleasant  exercise 
and  fresh  air  as  was  good.  Often,  as  I  have  said,  this  was 
not  their  fault.  We  know  how  hard  is  the  pressure  some- 
times on  the  very  poor ;  what  work  they  must  do  in  order 
to  obtain  the  simple  necessaries  of  life ;  how  difficult  it  is 
for  them  to  find  time  to  think  what  to  do  under  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  have  the  leisure  to  do  that  even  when 
they  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  still,  in  many 
cases,  a  blind  child  grows  up  into  something  different  from 
what  we  would  expect.  I  remember  now  that  one  of  the 
most  delightful  children  I  ever  knew  was  a  blind  child.  She 
lived  in  one  of  the  worst  streets  of  one  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  in  England  —  the  city  of  Bristol;  and  yet 
so  bright,  so  keen,  so  useful  was  she,  that  to  all  of  us, 
when  we  had  grown  overweary,  she  came  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine.      She  joined   in   play   with   all  the  other  children 


a  noble,  n.  imie  mariliooil  anil  ucmiiii 
anil    Ills   :\ssitla(its    tell    us    it    i^    tiLci 
tliesf  cliililrcn.     Anil,  sojneliow  or  ot 
tells   U3   that   he   ia   goiog  to   do  a 
SB  was  the  case  with  his  anceBtore  at 
that  it  will  BOOD   take   pl&ce.      We 
determinatioD   in   the  very  eziBtence 
A  few  years  ago  he  resolved  that  tht 
garten  in  Boston ;  a  year  ago  many 
dedication,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
debt.    And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  i 
some  of  the  children  here ;  he  shows  i 
pnt  into  them ;  he  lets  as  see  the  infa 
that  are  manifested  in  their  faces ;  he  e 
thies  in  their  behalf.    Their  attractive 
onr  hopes  for  their  futnre — take  comj 
And  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  of  ns 
go  away  from  this  meeting  resolved  th^ 
vidual  best  to  secure  the  endowment  of 
dollars,  which  is  wanted  for  this  instil 
how  that  can  be  done.     There  is  One  wl 
meetings  such  as  these.     There  is  Om 
eighteen  hundred  years  has  never  been  t 
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He  would  have  thanked  us  for  all  that  we  have  hitherto  done 
for  these  the  least  of  his  children.  And  then  He  would  have 
asked  us  to  continue  in  this  good  work  —  to  help  still  further 
the  Samaritan,  who  has  shown  us  the  wounded  child,  to  give 
that  child  a  better  possibility  for  life  in  the  future.  **  Give  up," 
He  would  say  to  us,  *^  not  something  you  do  not  want  (that 
is  no  gift  to  me)  ;  but  give  up  something  you  do  want  for 
just  one  year,  that  this  kindergarten  for  the  blind  may  be  a 
greater  power  for  good  in  the  community  than  ever  before." 
How  shall  we  answer  Christ ?  How  else  but  in  this  way?  I 
will  give  my  contribution,  you  will  give  yours;  every  child 
here  will  go  around  among  the  children  in  his  or  her  neighbor- 
hood, and  collect  from  them ;  every  man  and  woman  here  who 
is  a  father  or  a  mother  will  help  these  blind  children ;  every 
brother  or  sister  here  will  help  their  blind  brothers  or  sisters. 
Let  us  aid  this  institution  with  all  our  power.  Help  it  for 
Christ's  sake  ;  help  it  because  it  creates  new  men  and  women  ; 
help  it  because  it  puts  a  soul  in  a  life. 


At  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr.  Anagnos  rose  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  audience  a  proposal  to  hold  a  great 
fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  like  that  held  in 
the  early  days  of  the  parent  institution.  He  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  induce  any  one  to  take  the  initiative  and 
organize  the  undertaking,  but  he  hoped  to  succeed  in 
doing  so.  Meantime,  he  begged  that  all  those  who,  dur- 
ing the  warm  weeks  of  summer,  might  find  leisure  for 
fancy  work,  would  remember  this  enterprise,  and  do 
something  to  assist  in  carrying  it  successfully  forward. 

As  he  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi  rose 
to  say  that  "  the  fair  is  already  begun  !  A  neighboring 
town  has  already  organized  a  band  of  workers  for  this 
object,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fair  will  be  held.** 

His  announcement  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause. 


were  gatliorcd  into    it.     Aiiotliei 
cells,  and  dcscril>cd  tlie  nuinricr  . 
them  ;  still  iinotlier  had  made  a  flo 
trations  were  continued  through 
and  work  of  the  bee   had  been 
little  Helen  was  asked  by  her  tead 
she  replied,  "  a  jar  full  of  honey 
second  model  was  "  a  cup  and  sane* 
Some  rapid  and  unusual  movem 
Helen  was  returning  to  ber  seat, 
what  she  was  doing.     *<  Catching 
Helen  in  the  finger  alphabet.     Thi 
a  kindergarten  song  by  the  little  cb 

The  next  number  on  the  program 
"  Queen  of  the  Earth,"  in  which  '* 
revealed  a  voice  of  such  clear,  hi 
as  to  win  long-continued  applaus< 
audience." 

The  character  of  the  work  done  t 
pupils  was  illustrated  in  a  recitatii 
class  in  science.  The  objects  select 
a  tulip,  and  their  nftturoa  <■"'• ' 
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Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  (Jeorge  S.,  Boston. 

Ilall,  J.  R.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Hanover. 

Hall,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  Longwood. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Martin  L.,  Boston. 

Hanscom,  Dr.  San  ford,  Somerville. 

Harwood,  George  S.  Boston. 

Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Auburndale. 

Haven,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Haven,  Miss  Eliza  A.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Hayward,  Ilon.Wm.  S.,  Providence. 

Hazard,  Rowland,  Providence. 

Head,  Charles,  Boston. 

Heard,  J.  T.,  ^[.D.,  Boston. 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Phebe  A.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  A  ,  Boston. 

Herford,  Rev.  Brooke,  Boston. 

Higginson,  Henry  Leo,  Boston. 

Hill,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Somerville. 

Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Herbert  E.,  Boston. 

Hill,  J.  E.  R.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providence. 

Hodges,  Dr.  R.  M.,  Boston. 

Hodgkiiis,  Frank  E.,  Somerville. 

Hodgkins,  William  H.,  Somerville. 

Hogg,  John,  Boston. 

Holmes,  John  H.,  Boston. 

Hooper,  E.  W.,  Boston. 

Hoppin,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Providence. 

Hovey,  Williiuii  A.,  Boston. 

Howard,  Hon.  A.  C,  Boston. 

Howard,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.,  Calif oi*nia. 


Howard,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 

Howes,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 

Howland,  Mrs.  Zenas  C,  Charles- 
town. 

Houghton,  Hon.  H.  O.,  Cambridge. 

Humphrey,  Benjamin,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Francis  W.,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Boston. 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  Constantine  F., 
Boston. 

Ives,  Mrs.  Anna  A.,  Providence. 

Jatrkson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  A.,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S  ,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Jr.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

James,  Mrs.  Clitheroe  Dean,  South 
Boston. 

James,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.,  Boston. 

Jenks,  Miss  C.  E  ,  Boston. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Boston. 

Jones,*Miss  Ellen  M.,  Boston. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Boston. 

Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Boston. 

Kasson,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Fairhaven. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston 

Kendall,  C.  S.,  Boston. 

Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 

Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M.,  Boston. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Boston. 

Kilmer,  Fredenck  M.,  Somerville. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.,  Boston. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day,  Boston. 

Kinsle}',  E.  W.,  Boston. 

Kramer,  Henry  C,  Boston. 

Lamson,  Mi^  C.  W.,  Dedham. 

Lang,  B.  J.,  Boston. 

Lang,  Mrs.  B.  J  ,  Boston. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  Boston. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Amos  A.,  Brookline. 


.......  II. HI,  iinii.    A.  11..  r:i\VlU<'k<'t. 

Litf!' li.I.l.  1).  (;..  r.-iwliirkct. 
IjhIl:--.  Mrs.  Anna  ( '..  lio^ton. 

L'»«l-i-.   Ilrmy  (  '.,    liMStoll. 

].<>ii;rtrll(>\v.  .Miss  Alice  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

luring,  Mrs.  Susie  J.,  Boston. 

Loring,  Mrs.  W.  Caleb,  Boston. 

Lotbrop,  John,  Aubumdale. 

Jx)vett,  George  L.,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  Amy,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  A.  C,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  G  G.,  Boston. 

I^well,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 

Luce,  Matthew,  Boston. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston.    ' 

Lyman,  George  H.,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  Brookline. 

MeAiislan,  John,  Providence. 

Mack,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Mackay,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Macullar,  Addison,  Boston. 

Marcy,  Fred.  L,  Providence. 

Marston,  S.  W.,  Boston. 

Marvin,  Mrs.  £.  C,  Boston. 


Miiiot.  ( i«*(> 
Miiioi.  .1.  ( I 
Miiiot,  TIm' 
Minot.  Will 
Mixter,  Mis 
Montgomer 
Morrill,  Chi 
Morse,  Miss 

Plain. 
Morse,  S.  T. 
Morss,  A.  S., 
Morton,  Edv 
Motley,  £dw 
Moulton,  Mil 
Neal,  Geoigc 
Ncvins,  Davi 
Newell,  Mrs. 
Nichols,  J.  H 
Nichols,  R.  C 
Nickerson,  Ai 
Nickerson,  64 
Nickerson,  M 
Nickerson,  S. 
Norcross,  Grc 
Norcross,  Mil 
Norcross,  Mr 
Noyes,  Hon.  i 
Ober,  Louis  I 
O'Reilly,  Joh 
Osgood,  John 
Osbom.  John 
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I'avker,  llenry  (i..  Boston. 
Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 
pArkinson,  John,  Boston. 
Park  in  son,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Farkman,  Francis,  Boston. 
Pftrkman,  George  F.,  Boston. 
Paikman,  John,  Boston. 
Parsons.  Thomas,  Chelsea. 
Payson.  S,  R.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Itev.  A.  P.,  D.l).,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Peaboiiy,  F.  H.,  Boston, 
Pciibody,O.W.,  Milton. 
I'eabody,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  Bi'ook- 

Pealjofly,  S.  K.,  Boston. 
Pearson,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  K.,  Ikiston. 
Perkins,  Kdward  N.,  .Tamaiea  Plain. 
Perkins,  Mra.  Richard,  Boston. 
Peters,  Edward  I).,  Boston. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  Jr ,  Boston. 
Pii.'kman,  Sirs.  1).  I..,  Boston. 
Pickmaii,  W.  D.,  Boston. 
Piekman.  Mrs.  W.  !>.,  Boston. 
Fierce,  Hon.  II.  L.,  Boston. 
Pierson,  Mrs    JIary  E,  Windsor, 

Potter,  Isaac  M.,  Providence. 
I'otter.  Mrs.  Siindi,  Providence. 
Pnitt,  Ellioi  W.,  Uo.ston. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Boston. 
Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Preston,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Qiiincy,  George  Henry,  Boston. 
Itantoul,  Miss  Hannah  L.,  Beverly. 
Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 
Reynolds,  ftliss  Amy  H.,  Boston. 
Reynolds,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Rice,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Boston. 
Riee,  Fitz  James,  Pi-ovidence.  ■ 
Richards,  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.,  Boston. 
Ricliaifls,  Miss  Elise,  Boston. 
Richardson,  John,  Boston. 
Rich.irdson,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Boston. 


Richardson,    William    L.,    M.  D., 

Boston. 
R<)bbina,  R.  E.,  Boston. 
Rolieson,  W.  R.,  Boston. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Hodman,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Rodocana<:hi,  J.  >[.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  Yott. 
Rogere,  llenry  M  .  Boston. 
Rogers,  Jacob  C  ,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Mi-s.  William  B.  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  C,  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Hotch,  Miss  Anne  L,,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Mi's.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Rot(^h,  Miss  hlilith,  Boston. 
Russell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,    Mrs.    llenry   G.,  Provi- 

Riissell,  llenry  S.,  Itoston, 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Haltonstall,  Henry,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,  Hon.  I>everett,  Newton. 
Saltonstnll,  Mre.  Leverett,  Newton, 
Sampson,  Georg<',  Boston. 
.Sanlj<)rn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
.Sayles,  F.  C,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Sayles,  W.  F.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Schlesingcr,  Barthold,  Boston. 
Schlcsinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
.Si>ars,  David,  Boston. 
.Sears,  Mrs.  Fred,,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  F.  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  K,  W..  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Seal's,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 
Sears,  W.  T..  Boston. 
Sharpe,  L.,  Providence. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  O.  Howland,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quiney  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Providence, 
.Shepai'd,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,Mrs..JohnH.,New  YoA 
City. 
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Sjl:lll!(liIll,^  J.  1'..  Hnst<»n. 
SjMii.i  r.  1  Ifiiry  l\.  I'xt^tnii. 
^j>r;ii:iit'.  V.  v.,  l)(»-l<>ii. 
^|na;rii«',  .s.  s.,  rroviiU'iice. 
SUinwooil,  fklwani,  Brookline. 
Stearns,  Charles  IL,  Brookline. 
Steero,  Henry  J.,  Providence. 
SUjwart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 
Stiir^is,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  Cambridge. 
Swan,  Robert,  Boston. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Robert,  Boston. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Ta<;^gard,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Tagganl,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  North 

Bill  erica. 
Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Boston. 
Tarbell,  George  G.,  J^f.D.,  Boston. 
Temple,  Thomas  F.,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B ,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  lioston. 
Thayer,  ^liss  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer.  Rev.  George  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Boston. 
Thomas,  II.  II.,  Providence. 
Thomas,  Capt  J.  B.,  Boston. 
Thonnlito  Mr«  n**i:«  i^     «._* 


1  iinn'i\  K(»yal 
I'luli-run.).!.  V 

Villanl  Mrs.  I 
Wain  Wright,  A 
Wales,  George 
Wales,  Miss  M 
Ward,  Rev.  Ju 
Warden,  Erskii 
Ware,  Mrs.  Chi 
Ware,  Miss  M. 
Warren,  J.  G., '. 
Warren,  Mrs.  J 
Warren,  Mrs.  \ 
Washburn,  Hoi 
Waters,  Mrs.  K 
Waterston,  Mrs 
Watson,  Miss  £ 
Watson,  T.  A.,  ^ 
Webster,  Mrs.  J 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  B 
Welch,  E.  R.,  a 
Weld,  Otis  E.,  B 
Weld,  R.  H.,  Boi 
Weld,  Mrs.  W.  i 
Weld,  W.  G.,  B< 
Wells,  Mrs.  Eli 
Wesson,  J.  L.,  E 
Wheeler,  Natha 

I'onn. 
Wheelock,  Miss 
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Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  Charles- 
town. 

Whitford,  George  W.,  Providence. 

Whiting,  Ebenczer,  Boston. 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont. 

Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  H.  M.,  Boston. 

WTiitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 

Whitvvell,  S.  Horatio,  Boston. 

Whiti^'ell,  Miss  S.  L.,  Boston. 

Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 

Wiggle^ worth,  Edward,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Wigglesworth,  Thomas,  Boston. 


Wightman,  W.  B.,  Providence. 
Williams,  George  W.  A.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Maria  Gill,  Newton- 

ville. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbury. 
Wiusor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Roger,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbmy. 
Yomig,  Alexander,  Boston. 
Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 


ur  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COJ 


A  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
was    held,    according    to    legal    no 
main  building,   South  Boston,  Oct. 
3  o'clock  P.M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  anc 
dent,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  was  elect€ 
pro  tern. ;  and  in  the  absence  of  tht 
John  A.  Bennett  was  elected  secreta 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  wi 
approved. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  read  the  an 
of  the  trustees,  which  was  accepted, ; 
to  be  printed  with  the  usual  accompi 
uments. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackso 
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dike   acting  as  tellei*,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  — 

President  —  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

Vice-President  —  Mr.   JoLn  CiimmiDgs. 

Treasurer  —  Mr.  E<Iward  Jackson. 

Secretary  —  Mr,  M.  AnagDoa. 
Trustees  —  Mesere.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
J.  T.  Heard,  A.  P.  Poabody,  Edwaid   N.  Perkins,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  S.  L.  Thorndike  and  George  W.  Wales. 

Messrs.  F.  M.  Kilmei*,  Sanford  Hanscom  and 
A.  S.  Morss  were  elected  members  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

It  was  voted  that  the  trustees  be  authorized 
to  petition  the  General  Court  for  jjermission  to 
hold  additional  real  and  personal  estate  for  the 
corporate  purposes  of  the  institution,  including  the 
kindergarten.     The  meeting  was  then    dissolved. 

JOHN    A.   BENNETT, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


Perkins  Inmitition  and  MAseAcm.'SETTS  Scitoo 

South  Boston, 

TO   THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COBPOBATIOI^ 

Oentlemen  and  Ladies :  —  We  respi 
sent  to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the 
of  this    Commonwealth,   the    fifty-eig 
report   of  the  institution  under  our 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889.    We 
time   refer    you  for  fuller    details    to 
copious  report  of  the   director  in    pc 
unfortunately  is  abroad  in  search  of  h- 
shattered  by  his  long,  laborious,   self 
loving  service,  under  a  great  weight  c 
bility,   in   the   unremitting   duties    of 
Our  more  general  survey  of  the  pree 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  institution  ] 
in  his  absence.    For  one  more  year  ha 
work  of  Dr.  Howe  been  carried  on  by 
the  same  methods  and  on  the  same  g€ 
cii)les  as  heretofore.    The  record  of  fht^  y 
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a  remarkable  degree  of  cheerful  recepti^^ty,  and 
of  physical,  mental  and  moral  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  ])upils;  and  the  whole  outlook  for  the 
future  is  full  of  promise,  only  darkened  (tempo- 
rarily, we  trust)  by  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
over-worked,    invaluable    director,   Mr.   Anagnos. 

The  number  of  jmpils  still  steadily  increases, 
even  beyond  our  present  means  of  housing  them. 
The  total  number  of  blind  i)ersons  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  institution  at  the  close  of 
the  year  (Sept.  30)  ^\wis  226,  against  214  last 
year,  and  200  a  year  before  that.  Of  these, 
173  belonged  to  the  school  proper  at  South 
Boston  (157  pupils,  13  teachers  and  officers,  8 
domestics),  33  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  20  to  the  workshop  for 
adults.  These  are  the  numbers  after  allowing 
for  31  who  were  discharged  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  ai)plicants  for  admission  at  the 
re-oi)eni ug  of  the  school  in  Se])tember  was  un- 
usually large,  especially  for  the  kindergarten,  . 
whose  single  building,  already  in  its  second 
year,  overflows,  notwithstanding  that  some  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils,  having  reached  the 
required  age  of  nine  years,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  ])areut  institution. 

The  health  of  the  two  households  presents  a 
better  re])ort  than  it  could  do  a  year  ago. 
During  the  fii'st  quarter,  ending  Dec.  31,  1888, 
notwithstanding  the   general   prevalence   of  fatal 
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trom  the  director's  (|uart('rly 

Lvini,    nnnuHl    Ilciirv  Kay    !{« 

•  «^  «.■ 

witli    this    disease,    which    asfc 
form  in  six  or  seven   hours  al 
He  was  promptly  removed  to 
where  he  died  on   the  13th   oi 
The  sanitary  arrangements  of 
were    thoroughly    examined,    a 
pipes  were  repeatedly  tested;  b 
est    flaw    was    discovered  in   a 
one  of  the   cottages  for  girls  t 
month  of  February   four   cases 
diphtheritic  sore  throat,  all  of  t 
in    another    cottage    a   single    < 
"'  At  the   close  of  the  school   te 
says   the    director,   "  one    of   th 
most    promising    pupils,    Winor 
Hope,  R.  I.,  went  home  in  perf 
ing  the   summer  vacation    the 

* 

consumption,  —  the  srerms  r^f  ^-i 
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and  loving  disposition;  and  she  left  behind  her 
many  precious  memories  in  the  hearts  of  her 
teachers  and  her  schoolmates."  The  children 
at  tlie  kindergarten  enjoyed  excellent  health 
throughout  this  and  tlie  following  quarter,  —  in 
fact,  during  the  entire  school  year. 

During  the  last  term  there  were  several  cases 
of  measles  among  the  girls,  which,  although 
not  serious  in  theif  results,  seriously  interfered 
with  the  school  work;  also  two  severe  cases  of 
pneumonia  among  the  boys.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and, 
when  they  were  able  to  be  moved  so  far,  were 
sent  to  their  homes.  They  have  since  fully 
recovei'ed. 

In  this  part  of  our  report  we  can  simply 
record  the  death,  on  the  24th  of  May,  of  one 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  institution, 
wliere  she  was  universally  esteemed  and  loved, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  —  Laura  Bridg- 
MAN.  The  facts  which  have  made  her  life  con- 
spicuous are  known  to  all  friends  of  humanity. 
Late  in  April  she  had  an  attack  of  eiysipelas, 
which  gradually  extended  till  it  reached  the 
heart  and  lungs.  Her  funeral  service,  a  very 
touching  one,  was  attended  by  all  the  members 
of  the  school,  the  teachers  and  other  fiiends,  in 
the  hall  of  the  institution.  A  history  of  her 
education,  from  the  papers  of  her  heroic  friend 
and  deliverer  from  darkness,  Dr.  Howe,  with  an 


of  the    institution    and    soc-rctn 
MichiU'l  Anagnos,  aCtrr  twonty-( 
work,    with    scarcely    any    reL 
excellent  results,  finding  the  I 
even  for  hta  robust  constitution 
compelled  to  seek  health  in  ret 
free  from  cares,  abroad.    Leave 
whole  year,  if  need  be,  has  be 
On  the  17th  of  June  he  sailed 
for  Europe.    After  some  weeks 
partly  in  frequent  visits  to  the  ^ 
in  which  he  was  extremely  inter, 
in   consulting  eminent  physician 
factory  result,  he  passed  on  to  "V 
the  medical   authorities  there.     I 
soon    find  himself   at    home    on 
native  Athens.    It  is  hoped  the 
at  least  we  may  be  able  to  web 
with  health  restored,  to  the  see 
work,  where  teachers  f^r%A   •' 
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Mr.  Bennett  entered  upon  his  work  with  Mr, 
Anagnos  on  the  first  of  May,  and  thus  had  over 
six  weeks  in  which  to  study  his  methods  and  to 
profit  by  his  advice.  He  has  been  received,  as 
he  assures  us,  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
assistance  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  engaged 
there  in  the  work;  and  thus  far  all  has  gone  on 
well,  the  new  year  opening  with  the  best  signs 
of  promise.  The  school  and  the  whole  work  of 
the  institution  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  in  past  years,  experience 
having  proved  them  sound.  And  there  is  great 
encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  staff 
of  long-tried,  admirable  assistants,  including  the 
now  venerable  matron.  Miss  M.  C.  Moulton;  the 
eflicient  head  of  the  tuning  department,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Smith;  the  judicious,  competent,  devoted 
musical  director,  Mr.  Thomas  Keeves;  the  faith- 
ful master  of  the  printing  and  imblishing  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Dennis  A.  Reardon;  and  all  the  teachers 
and  officers  some  of  whom  have  been  connected  with 
the  school  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives, 
and  have  served  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  with  exemplary  fidelity,  devotion  and 
success,  retain  their  respective  places.  And  it 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  when  their  strength 
fails  them  one  by  one,  to  fill  their  places  with 
their  equals. 
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xiii*  whole  evidence  of  the  director 
thi*  persoiinl   inspection  w  liieli  the   ni( 
been   able  to  ninke,   warrant  ns   in    .^ 
in  all  its  branches  and  phases  —  phy 
ical,   moral,   practical  —  has  been  m* 
high  standard  of  the  past  few  years, 
visits  the  class-rooms,  it  is  always  1 
to  remark  the  zeal,  the  enthusiasm,  thi 
with  which  these  teachers  make  their 
selves  as  well  as  to  their  pupils. 

The  system  of  physical  trai 
equipped  gymnasium  for  boys 
been   carried   on   with    undimir 
its   effects   are  visible   in    the 
carriage  and  the  whole  appeara 

The  work  of  the  school  pr< 
by  the  same  corps  of  faithful  a 
ers  of  both  sexes,  several  of 
themselves,  that  was  engaged 
Only  one  teacher  has  resigned, 
dismissed. 


to  melody  and  harmony,  —  improves  year  by 
year  under  the  director,  Mr.  Reeves,  well  sec- 
onded by  able  teachers  and  by  seeing  music  read- 
ers. In  chorus  and  solo  singing;  in  piano-forte 
and  organ  playing;  in  the  practice  of  the  \iolin, 
the  clarinet,  flute,  and  various  brass  instruments, 
as  shown  in  the  correct,  tuneful,  tasteful  perfonn- 
ances  of  the  well-filled  band;  in  the  theory  of 
inusie,  the  writing  and  analysis  of  harmony, 
with  some  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  counter- 
point through  the  study  and  practice,  both  vocally 
and  instrumentally,  of  a  number  of  Bach's  chorals, 
—  the  standard  of  attainment  is  continually  rising. 
One  afternoon  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Reeves,  to  the 
recital  by  about  twenty  boys  and  girls,  some  of 
them  very  young,  each  in  turn,  of  some  one  of 
twenty  of  the  smaller  piano  pieces  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  including  preludes  and  fugues  from  the' 
"  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,  "  inventions,  arias, 
minuets,  etc.,  and  all  of  course  from  memory. 
In  several  pieces  the  violin  bore  a  part.  Could 
there  be  a  more  wholesome  set-off  on  the  musi- 
cal journey  of  their  lives?  The  pupils  have  been 
often  favored  also  by  concerts  and  recitals  freely 
given,  in  their  music  hall,  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing artists  of  Boston,  —  singers,  pianists,  violin- 
ists, etc.,  with  choice  programmes;  and  they  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  free  admission  to  not 
a  few  of  the  best  concerts  in  the  city.    Mention 
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and  discipline,  inucli   is    done 
with  a  ^ood  musical  atniospli 
The  Inning-  of  pianos  is  no 
a  means  of  livelihood  with   s< 
Smith   has   taught  them   not 
to   put   on   strings,   to   regula 
instruments.    All  the  pianos  in 
of  Boston  are  still  kept    in  t 
graduates  of  the  Perkins   Inst 
work  is  welcomed  in  not  a  fey 


3.    Commencement  E: 

These,  with  their  crowded, 
audiences;  their  fine    show  of 
neatly  dressed    and   beaming    i 
their  richly  varied,   significant 
programmes ;  the  never-failing  in 
by  the  prompt,  sure,  confident  yel 
ance  of  every  pupil  who  takes 
excellent  music;   the  readinsrs  fi 
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of  the  little  sightless  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, with  their  modelings  in  clay  and  other 
pretty  finger  exercises;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
impressive  addresses  and  appeals  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  and  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  much  interested  in  the  blind,  —  are 
becoming  an  old  story  in  these  annual  reports. 
Yet  the  occasion  never  loses  its  interest.  This 
last  time  (Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  4)  it  was  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  was  never  greater.  In  one  respect  — 
the  unusual  number  of  graduates  (11  in  all,  6 
girls  and  5  boys),  more  than  ever  before  —  this 
Commencement  was  of  exceptional  interest,  and 
made  a  satisfactory  offset  to  that  of  last  year, 
when  there  was  not  a  single  scholar  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  diploma,  never  in  this  institution 
conferred  prematurely.  The  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent  Eliot  to  the  graduates,  in  presenting  these 
diplomas,  as  well  as  his  brief  opening  address, 
were  tender,  eloquent,  impressive.  And  the 
remarks  on  the  kindergarten  by  the  Rev.  James 
De  Normandie  were  wholly  to  the  purpose,  and 
tended  to  awaken  a  new  public  interest  in  the 
cause.  For  the  rest,  suffice  it  to  say,  of  the 
entire  programme,  that  the  execution  was  in  each 
and  every  number  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  "Valedictory" 
by  Miss  French,  whose  talent  and  progress  in 
piano  playing  have  won  her  the  favored  position, 


we   may  remark    liere,    l)y   the 
voluntary  sul)scrii)ti()ns,  are  nee' 
dation  of  more  such  scholarship 

4.    The  Work  Depa: 

Much  is  done  m  both  the   I 
work  department;  but  the  circl 
trial    occupations    accessible    to 
becoming    smaller    from    year  tc 
competition    is    too    powerful,    a 
tives    to    manual    training    shou 
On  this  subject  Mr.   Anagnos    i 
lowing     remarks,    which    we     c 
manuscript :  — 

Our    Bystem   of    manaal    training   10    j 
It  needs  expansion    or    reformation    on 
which  was  put  into  practice  in  this   oit 
at   the    expense  of    that    broad-minded 
philanthropist,   Mrs.   Qoincy  A.   Shaw.   « 
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Mrs.  Shaw  opened,  a  year  ago  last  July,  a  summer 
school  for  manual  training,  in  which  she  employed  two 
experienced  teachers  from  Sweden,  —  Mr.  Carl  Fallin  and 
Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson.  The  system  of  instruction  therein 
puraued  was  that  of  Sl5jd,  which  includes  carpentry, 
turning  and  wood-carving.  A  number  of  young  men  and 
women  attended  the  school  regularly.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  tools  in  use  was  the  knife.  At  the  end  of 
the  session,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  the  work  of  the 
learners  was  exhibited  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
Cottage  Place  kindergarten,  and  it  showed  very  conclu- 
sively both  their  skill  and  the  efficiency  of  their  training. 

Slojd*s  scheme  of  formal  education,  as  practised  in  the 
normal  school  of  Naas,  Sweden,  is  purely  scientific  in  its 
principles,  and  decidedly  progressive  in  its  character.  It 
admits  of  the  use  of  numerous  manipulations  and  of 
various  tools;  and  its  chief  aims  are  to  instil  a  taste 
for  work  in  general;  to  inspire  respect  for  plain,  honest, 
bodily  labor;  to  cultivate  habits  of  order,  exactness, 
cleanliness,  attention  and  neatness ;  to  foster  industry  and 
perseverance ;  to  promote  the  development  of  the  physical 
powers,   and  to  train   the  sense  of  form. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  there  is  no  system 
of  manual  training  so  eminently  adapted  to  body  forth 
Froebel's  ideas,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades  of  schools, 
as  that  of  Slojd.  I  deeply  regret,  that,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  room,  we  cannot  yet  introduce  it  in  this 
institution,  and  give  to  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  an 
opportunity  to  thus  exercise  their  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  "  handiness," 
in   which  they   are  so  lamentably  deficient. 


^  --    .W.V4     mil  CMlll^      pil 

iiKk'l)te(l    for    tlu'    eslal)lishiiuMV 
now     an     essential    j)art    of    ai. 
ours.      The  progress   of   the   p 
edge,   in    the  power  of   acquisi 
exercise  of  the  mental  facultieg 
belief,   and  can  be  accounted    1 
concentrated  attention  which  th( 
dition  renders  possible  at  an  a 
children    have    their    eyes    cons 
fresh    objects    in    the    outward 
worthy    of    special    interest    tha 
of  training  in  music,  which  for 
blind    is    a    life-work,    and    to 
chief  joy,   can    be    most    surely 
developed    at  a  very  early   age; 
the  touch  depending  greatly  for 
cision    and   delicacy,   on  impress! 
directions    given    before    what    i 
the    habits    of    perception    and 
formed. 
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and  they  commit  both  words  and  tunes  to 
memory.  Under  the  excellent  instruction  of 
Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske,  herself  blind,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  pos- 
sessed of  superior  musical  gifts,  with  a  fine 
taste  and  a  rare  faculty  for  teaching,  they  are 
acquiring  the  early  rudiments  of  musical  cult- 
ure, gi'owing  up  familiar  with  melody  and 
harmony,  and  trained  to  a  tasteful  and  ex- 
pressive daily  exercise  of  their  vocal  powers. 
They  have  daily  lessons  in  musical  notation; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  recognize 
and  name  tones  of  the  scale  when  touched 
on  the  piano,  and  correctly  analyze  full  chords 
so  struck,  is  quite  remarkable.  Many  a  good 
musician  lacks  that  faculty.  They  sing  not 
only  melodies  in  unison,  but  sometimes  in  two 
parts,  alone  or  in  chorus  ;  and  quite  a 
number  are  taking  lessons  on  the  piano-forte, 
and  play  exercises  and  simple  pieces  in  a 
manner  certainly  encouraging.  All  this  pre- 
pares them  well  for  more  advanced  studies  in 
music  at  the  higher  school  hereafter.  What 
has  particularly  interested  us  in  these  little 
singers  has  been  a  certain  refinement  in  their 
song,  showing  what  care  is  taken  to  weed  out 
all  tares,  to  prevent  all  shouting,  harsh,  coarse, 
vulgar  ways,  and  how  true  accent  and  enun- 
ciation are  steadily   inculcated. 

The    problem    of    education    for    those    both 
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as  her  tt-aclier  is  one  of"  our  <ii'a( 
(lone  her  work  under  the  inspiratic 
warm  sympathy  of  Mr.  Anagnos; 
ments  are  now  made  by  which 
child  will  become  a  resident  pu] 
kept    up    her    communication  wit 
friends    since    her    last    year's    vi 
far  superior    in  thought    and    in 
such    letters     as    the    most    inte 
children  of  her  years   are  wont  t 
following    was    addressed    to    Mr 
our  Board.      It  was  written  in  pj 
as   well    shaped    and    as    clearly  1 
now  give  them  in  type:  — 


TrscrMBiA,  Ai 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  DwiOHTf  —  Yoar  little  f 
delighted  to  receive  your  letter.  Yesterda; 
otiier  picnic  with  my  little  friends.  We  f 
which  the  great  trees  made  for  us  and  ate 
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full  of  the  delioate  wild  flowers.  We  gathered  some  of 
them  to  take  home  to  our  friends. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Auagnos  is  going  so  far  away.  But  he 
says  he  will  write  to  me  from  Rome,  Paris,  Athens,  and 
many  other  beautiful  cities,  and  when  I  am  old  enough  I 
shall  travel  myself.  My  little  friend  Eva  has  come  to  stay 
with  me  while  my  dear  teacher  goes  home  to  rest.  I  shall 
miss  her  greatly,  but  I  must  not  cry,  for  that  would  make 
teacher  unhappy.  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  to  Boston 
with  her,  but  I   cannot.     So  I  will  write  to  her  every  day. 

I  wish  you  were  here  to  eat  some  of  the  delicious  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  Mildred  and  I  would  pick  the 
nicest  berries  for  you.  The  magnolias  are  in  bloom  now, 
and  the  air  is  sweet  with  their  pei-fume. 

Teacher  and  Mother  send    you   their  love.     Sister  sends 

a  sweet  kiss,  and  I  send  many. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

Edith  Thomas  manifests  an  equally  teachable 
nature,  has  already  as  copious  a  vocabulary  at 
her  command  as  is  available  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  seeing  men  and  women,  and  writes  letters 
that  indicate  a  bright  and  active  mind,  promptly 
susceptible  of  instruction  and  influence. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  these 
two  children  is  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  —  an 
unresting  curiosity  which  makes  every  acquisition 
a  fresh  and  vivid  joy.  This  trait  may  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  similar  curiosity,  no  less  in- 
tense, in  seeing  children  of  active  minds.  They 
learn  and  know,  not  because  they  are  possessed 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  but  because  a  mind  that 
craves   knowledge  makes  its   perpetual   and   dili- 


t'd^^'e  of  tlie  snn'()iiii(rni<4'  ^vorld 
<>'ate  ()(*  kn()\vl(Hl<i:e  which  ivinn 
It  is   impossible   to    over-esti 
tance  of   this  infant  school.     C 
in  past  years  has  learned  at  h 
that  needed    to  be   unlearned, 
had  no  careAiUy  planned  and  < 
culture.     The  blind  child  of  a 
petted    or  neglected,   and  in  e 
proper  discipline   of  mind  'and 
poor  family  such  a  child  may 
kindness;    but,    with    one  more 
and  body  to  clothe  than  there  ai 
that  can  labor  for  the  support 
but  little  time  that  can  be  afforc 
of  his  loneliness,  and  but  scan 
his  instruction.    There    are,  wil 
households     in    which     demora 
might  be  exerted  through  the 
more   readily  where   tViA  oxr/*  «-*• 
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very  portions  of  society  least  fitted  for  the  care 
and  nurture  of  sightless  children.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day,  have  had 
little  done,  and  almost  nothing  well  done,  for 
them  before  they  came  under  our  charge.  Our 
aim  is  to  give  to  the  pupils  of  the  kindergarten 
the  tender  care,  the  faithful  oversight,  the 
judicious  discipline,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  a  Christian  home. 

The  eminent  success  and  already  established 
reputation  of  our  kindergarten  make  its  urgent 
needs  much  greater  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed at  the  outset.  Our  building  is  over-full; 
applications  already  on  hand  must  be  refused 
or  postponed,  and  postponement  in  many  cases 
is  not  much  better  than  refusal;  and  we  ought 
to  have  room  for  all  the  little  children  who  are 
ultimately  to  become  members  of  our  older 
classes.  The  originally  proposed  endowment 
fund  of  a  himdred  thousand  dollars,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  completed.  We  are  largely  indebted  in 
this  behalf  to  Francis  Bartlett,  Esq.,  who  has 
given  us  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  bequest 
for  public  charities  which  the  will  of  his  father, 
the  late  Sidney  Bartlett,  placed  at  his  disposal. 
In  the  singularly  wise  disposition  which  he  has 
made  of  this  fund,  we  believe  that  no  other  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  so  gratefully  received,  will  be 
so   profitably   invested,  or   will   yield    so   rich   a 
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r  and    to    tliat    end    a    certain    ] 

slionld    be    ainmally    added    to 
l)rovide    against    necessary    lost 
interest,  or  by  premiums  in  the  c 
ments.    Outside  of  this  Amd,  i 
earliest  time  possible,  a  new  bui 
increase,    of    course,    of    curren 
while  the  general  management  ol 
would  extend  to  the  enlarged  nu 
the  cost  of  subsistence  for  the  a^ 
and  the  salaries  of  additional  tet 
provided  for. 

The  visiting  committee  of  ladies 
alert  for  ways  and  means  to  su 
of  the  kindergarten,  have  organize 
aid  society,  to  contribute  to  the  nee 
of  the  institution.  Of  this  society 
Gardner  is  treasurer,  and  Miss  I 
secretary.  They  and  their  associat 
no   efforts   in  solicitinfr   f^*--!-     " 
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and  they  have  met  with  signal  success.  One 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars 
have  already  been  subscribed.  The  branches 
of  this  association  are  spreading  over  New 
England,  and  we  welcome  it,  not  only  for 
the  subsidies  which  it  may  furnish,  but  for 
the  extended  and  permanent  interest  which 
may  thus  be  awakened  in  this  pi-e-eminently 
Christian  work.  In  the  name  of  Him  whose 
hands,  once  laid  in  blessing  on  those  little 
children  in  GaUlee,  rest  unseen  on  every  head 
of  these  little  ones  for  whom  we  plead,  we 
commend  this  charity  to  a  beneficent  public, 
and  will  not  cease  to  urge  its  claims,  till  every 
sightless  child  in  New  England  can  be  lovingly 
cared  for,  shielded  from  evil,  and  trained  for 
the  best  that  he  can  acquire,  become  and  be 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  beyond. 

6.    Finances. 
The   report   of  the   treasurer,  presented   here- 
with,   gives    fiiU    details    of    the    receipts    and 
expenditures   of   the  year,  which   may  be   sum- 
marized as  follows :  — 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1SS6,  ....  137,306  52 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources  dnring  the  year,  202,773  38 

$240,079  90 
Total  expenditures  and  investments,     .        .        .  177,833  11 
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liu!i  li:i^  a<^iiiii  Ik'I'II  invcsfcd,  hy  t 
nil  linjiiu-e,  in  ival  estate.  A  bi 
2s^os.  250  aud  252  Purchase  Street, 
high,  and  extending  to  Atlantic 
been  pnreliased ;  also  three  house 
Poiirth  Street,  on  the  west  side  oi 
tjon,  and  one  on  II  Street,  adjaeent  tc 
owned  by  the  corporation;  also  a  g 
mg,  four  stories  high,  at  the  corner 
and  Matthews  streets. 

7.  Repaibs  axd  lMrno\'KMi 
This  is  the  fiftieth  year  sinee  the 
ing  was  occupied  by  the  school, 
of  money  have  been  expended  for 
repairs  and  improvements,  but  some 
are  still  in 'a  dilapidated  condition, 
constant  attention.  During  the  pa 
cost  for  onlinnrv  repairs  for  *^' 
the  hiiilHI.        —1  *•—  ^^- 
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8.    Printing  for  the  Blind. 

There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  the  operations 
of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  and  the  following 
books  have  been  issued  during  the  year :  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  one  volume  of  Latin  selections, 
and  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Irving's 
"  Life  of  Washington."  In  addition  to  these, 
four  pieces  of  Braille  music  have  been  printed, 
and  two  volumes  of  Urbach's  "  Prize  Piano 
School."  At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the 
work  of  our  printing  house  been  so  wide,  and 
so  solid  and  satisfactory  in  its  results,  as  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Our  gifts  and  loans  of  embossed  literature 
have  been  considerably  extended.  Books  have 
been  placed  in  the  New  York  Circulating  Library, 
and  in  the  libraries  of  Providence,  Newport,  New 
Haven,  Hartford  and  Worcester;  they  are  loaned 
to  all  deserving  blind  persons  who  apply  for 
them;  they  are  given  to  all  new  and  struggling 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  to  "  Homes,"  or 
centres,  where  the  blind  assemble,  —  in  short,  it 
is  the  intention  to  place  them  in  every  library 
where  any  considerable  number  of  blind  persons 
will  be  likely  to  use  them.  We  should  not  be 
content  with  what  is  done  in  this  direction  until 
every  blind  person  in  New  England  and  else- 
where is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
choice  literature  in  raised  print. 


_,.  «c.i.  I.1V1V  •    III'*     Ji  !;< 

known  as  the  Mo-KS  Hum 
thank<  an-  also  due  to  Miss  E. 
gift  of  money  sufficient  to  j 
copies  of  the  "  Story  of  Patsy 

9.      WOKKSHOP  FOB  - 

The  workshop,  which  last  yei 
supporting,  shows  in  its  accoui 
year  no  very  marked  improvei 
be  greatly  regretted;  for  there 
a  certain  proportion  of  capable 
blind  men  and  women,  who  cai 
subsistence,  but  at  the  same  t 
suitable    employment    outside    c 
The  work  done  by  these  persoi 
materials,  of  the  very  best  qua 
more  than  remunerative  prices, 
be  undersold  by  poorer  work, 
as  well  at  the  outset,  but  will  i 
The   great    disadvantae:e«  howe^ 
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department,  and  thus  secure  purchasers,  who 
will  be  sure  to  find  it  for  their  benefit  to  remain 
our  customers. 

10.    Death  of  Mkmbeks  of  the  Corporation. 

The  members  of  the  corporation  who  liave 
died  during  the  last  year  are:  Wilham  Amory, 
who  retained  through  many  weary  montlis  of 
decline  and  infirmity  a  fresh  interest  in  every 
benevolent  enterprise;  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  a 
practical  philanthropist,  equally  generous  and 
wise;  Mrs.  Gardner  Brewer,  a  name  not  im- 
familiar  in  the  charities  of  Boston;  Mrs.  William 
F.  Gary,  the  last  sui'viving  child  of  our  founder, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  and  of  kindred  spirit 
with  her  father;  Peleg  AV.  Chandler,  whose 
worth  as  a  Christian  man  was  commensurate 
with  his  professional  eminence;  Miss  Annak  P. 
Cruft,  lovhigly  remembered  by  all  who  knew 
her;  Mrs.  Nancy  S.  Davis,  of  Fitchburg;  Oliver 
Ditson,  who  in  his  lifetime  aiul  by  his  will 
showed  that  he  understood  how  to  use  for  the 
best  ends  the  revenue  of  faithful  industry; 
Charles  L.  Flint,  long,  honorably  and  efficiently 
in  the  service  of  the  State;  Professor  "William 
Gammell,  of  Providence,  who  adorned  his  high 
literary  reputation  by  a  character  that  won  both 
reverence  and  affection;  Miss  liebecca  Goddard; 
George  Iligginson,  who  made  his  wealth  a 
treasury   for   every   cause   of  human   well-being; 


and   honor;  Miss  Al)l)y  AV.  Mav, 
lent    activity    and    honignant    inin, 
(luring    ronienil)rance;    Kev.  BradJ 
wliose  record  as  a  minister  of  the 
of  loyal  and   loving  fidelity  to  hi 
his    Divine    Master;   R.    M.  Fulsi 
sterling    excellence   in    all   the  i-el 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Saltonsti 
memory;  Mahlon  D.  Spaulding;  M 
ton,   of   Peabody,   whose   l>eneficei 
years   secured  for   her   a  rich  rcvc 
and  gratitude;   and  Henry  A.  Wh: 
a  career  of  busy  enterprise,  never 
the, public  welfare. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submits 
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To  ATTtlOKIze  TOE  pERKINS  iNBTITimC 
SCIKKII.  FOR  THE  BlIXD  TO  HOLD  ADDI 
VVHfOSB  OF  A  KlKUEROASTEK   TOB  THE 

Dr.  U  enaeteii  by  the  Senate  and  ffouft  o 
tral  Court  atsemtiUd,  and  by  atitAorily  of  U 

Sfx^oh  1.  The  Perkins  Instinilion  and 
Ui«  BHud  \»  aulhorixeil  (o  estalilish  an<l  m 
lor  the  (Plication  of  liitle  childrtm,  by  the 
FOR  THE  Blind,  and  lo  hold  for  tliis  pn 
estate  to  an  uaount  not  eicueding  two  k 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  umonM 
hold, 

Sect.  2.  The  sold  Kindergarten  tar  ft 
the  direction  and  maoagement  of  tite  boaid 
poration. 

Sect.  8.    This  wt  shnll  lake  effect  upon  i 
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THIRD  ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   DIRECTOR. 


TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Oeidlemev.:  —  The  past  year  of  the  kinder- 
garten has  been  one  of  prosperity.  At  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  as  appears  by  the  last 
annual  report,  the  endowment  fund  amounted  to 
$29,648.10.  It  has  now  reached  the  $100,000 
originally  proposed,  and  we  have  a  balance 
over  of  $7,025.91,  to  be  applied  on  the  contract 
for  grading  and  for  other  necessary  expenses. 
We  are  happy  to  report  also,  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  there 
is  not  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
account  of  current  expenses.  The  amounts  re- 
ceived from  invested  funds  and  for  tuition  have 
been  suflficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses. 

What  the  kindergarten  now  needs,  is  more 
room.  I  quote  from  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  director :  — 

The  new  and  commodious  building,  which  was  so  carefully 
planned  and  well  constructed,  so  convenient  and  beautiful, 
—  itself  a  refining,  uplifting,  educating  power  to  those  who 


of  sightless  pliiWrcii,  who  arc  cag 
within  its  walls,  and  who  ought  to 
tbeir  surroundings  and  placed  uud 
ont  for  want  of  room. 

Thia  Btate  of  things  renders  H  al 
a  second  building,  similar  to  the  first 
tectural   style,  should   be   erected    wit 

Since  the  above  was  writter 
have  been  crowded  in;  and 
possible  way  to  isolate  a  chil 
enough  to  be  eent  to  the  b 
encroaching  upon  the  rooitt 
recitations.  The  erection  of 
means  not  only  the  additional  ■ 
ure,  but  an  almost  correspoi 
current  expenses;  bo  that,  altht 
fund  has  been  raised,  the  tint 
very  pressing  needs  for  money 
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Estates  large  enough  for  several  buildings  and 
for  suitable  play-grounds,  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  Boston,  and  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose,  were  too  expensive  to  be  considered. 
The  spot  selected  by  the  committee  was  so 
covered  with  ledges  as  to  be  of  little  practical 
value  without  grading.  Could  this  land  be 
bought  and  graded  to  a  level  for  a  less  sum 
than  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land,  equally  desirable  in  all  other  re- 
spects, but  level  ?  Not  if  it  were  to  be  cleared 
in  the  ordinary  way  for  building  purposes;  but, 
if  the  materials  could  be  utilized  by  the  contract- 
or, and  he  be  allowed  to  take  his  time  for 
working  and  disposing  of  the  stone,  it  was 
found  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  tract,  levelled, 
would  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  property  elsewhere,  no 
better  in  the  end.  Accordingly,  contracts  were 
so  made  that  the  whole  land  is  to  be  graded 
within  five  years  from  the  making  of  the  con- 
tracts, and  at  a  total  outlay,  for  land  and 
grading,  of  less  than  $44,000.  The  amoimt  of 
land   available   when   graded  will    be   six   acres. 

The  School  Work. 

The  prosperity  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
past  year  has  not  been  confined  to  its  finances. 
The  same  faithful  and  efficient  work  has  been 
done  by  the  same  corps  of  officers  and   teachers 


of  till!  yv.u-  has  not  boon  iiit 
^ifi-ious  illness  in  the  Iiouseliold, 
Ijufu  discharged,  it  having  been 
liis  sight  was  euilicient  to  ir 
connection  with  the  school  nm 
other  pupils  were  i)romoted  ti 
South  Boston,  and  their  places  ' 
filled  by  applimnts  soino  oi'  who 
waiting  for  a  vacancy. 

Attention  is   respectfully  calle 
panying  report  of  the  mntron.    i 

Edith  M.  Thomj* 
The  education  of  Edith  Thomi 
tinned  through  the  year,  with  gi 
Her  health  has  been  iinifoi 
althougli  the  affection  of  the 
year  appeared  to  cauee  her  so 
vexation,    han    not   enttrply  Hinon 

now    sn     fnr     rct^nvK 


Edith  M.  Thomas. 
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senses  are  perfect.  She  takes  pleasure  in  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  and  other  agreeable  odors. 
She  does  not,  however,  apply  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects to  her  nose,  but  relies  entirely  upon  her 
sense  of  touch  for  examining,  and  for  receiving 
information  and  instruction  of  all  kinds. 

The  disease  by  which  Edith  lost  her  sight 
and  hearing  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these 
reports;  but  we  venture  to  allude  to  it  again 
in  order  to  give  some  details  which  will  lead  to 
a  better  comprehension  of  her  condition,  char- 
acter and  acquirements.  Until  this  sickness, 
which  occurred  when  she  was  four  years  old, 
Edith  had  been  a  healthy,  vigorous  child,  of 
more  than  average  quickness  and  ability;  and, 
according  to  her  mother's  account,  she  had 
attained  a  greater  command  of  language  than 
most  children  of  her  age.  She  was  an  incessant 
talker,  and  her  childish  speech  was  very  intel- 
ligible. Then  she  was  prostrated  with  scarlet- 
fever  and  diphtheria,  and  for  many  weeks  the 
little  sufferer  was  confined  to  her  bed.  The 
disease  raged  violently  in  throat  and  ears,  the 
eyes  were  coated  with  a  membrane  by  which 
they  were  finally  destroyed,  and  the  organs  of 
speech  were,  for  a  time,  paralyzed.  When  she 
began  to  recover,  her  sight  was  entirely  gone, 
she  had  forgotten  how  to  walk,  and  her  hearing 
was  already  beginning  to  be  affected.  She  had 
been    her  father's   pet,   and  when   she    regained 
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(-m_)  «iiiig  iiuiii  iier  ii])s  a  pitil 
iloii't,  |mi>:i!"  AVIr-11  slie  had  aj^-ai 
walk,  ii  tiny  sister  had  come  inft 
and  tittle  Edith  at  once  assumed  tl 
attendant  at  baby's  morning  bath, 
learned  and  delighted  to  binng  every 
was  needed,  and  was  vexed  ii"  any 
pated  her. 

During  the  two  years  which  foUov 
tinned  to  talk,  and  her  active  brain 
found  nbundiint  occupation.  She 
the  period  before  the  ten'ible  illnes 
occasionally  to  allude  to  it  in  conn 
some  present  event,  calling  it  "ot 
and  it  is  thought  that  slie  then  recall 
-what  she  used  to  see  before  she  losi 
black  eyes,  which  were  so  beautiful, 
lier  way  about  the  house  so  easily  that 
sight  was  lees  marked  than  it  wouh 
have  been. 


Bounds.  The  world,  already  dark  to  her,  had 
now  sunk  into  absolute  silence.  Naturally  her 
speech  degenerated,  and  by  degrees  was  aban- 
doned. No  uniform  eigne  took  its  place  as  a 
means  of  communication,  but  the  tones  of  the 
child's  Yoice,  sometimee  accompanied  by  panto- 
mime euggested  by  the  occasion,  told  the  mother 
her  feelings  or  wante;  and  Edith's  logical  mind 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  general  order  of 
household  events,  supplemented  the  slight  indi- 
cations of  her  mother's  wishes.  If  the  child 
were  teased  or  hurt  by  one  of  her  playmates, 
the  pitiful  complaint  expressed  in  the  tones  of 
her  voice  told  the  story  as  well  as  any  words 
could  do;  and,  gently  patting  her  shoulder,  her 
mother  would  speak  to  her  such  words  of  com- 
fort and  encouragement  as  she  would  have 
addressed  to  another  child,  and  Edith  would 
go  away  content.  The  soothing  word,  though 
unheard,  was  evidently  a  comfort  to  the  little 
girl,  though  we  know  not  by  what  channel  it 
reached  her  mind.  If  her  mother  wished  to 
send  her  for  anything,  she  would  turn  Edith's 
face  in  the  direction  she  wished  her  to  go,  and 
the  child  would  accordingly  go  up  or  down 
stairs,  toward  parlor  or  kitchen,  usually  compre- 
hending the  object  for  which  she  was  sent. 

In  an  early  report  on  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr. 
Howe  speaks  of  the  strong  tendency  among  deaf 
mutes  to  utter  vocal  sounds;  he  says  that  Laura 


first  which  entered    Laiirn's    tlioii 
tiH'thod  of  naiiiin;^:  jieople    lias    I) 
Eilitli,   nor   (although    she  evide 
her  friends)  does  she  seem  to  ha 
tiiictive  Bigna  for  them  in  the  ini 
three  yeai-s)  between   her  practic 
language  and  her  acquirement  of 
Her  last  intelligible  word  —  "  kitty 
long  ago,  and  ai*ticulation  now  a 
ceased.     Her   laugh    remains    pe 
and  is  merry  and    pleasing  in  its 
resembles  that  of  ordinary  children 
she  says,    in    finger   speech,    "  Kdi 
then  utters   a   succession   of  soun' 
tone,    but    never    very    loud,    althi 
scream  lustily.    As  speech  degener 
to   make    use    of  another   sound, 
remnant  of  oral  language ;  and  thii 
although  at  a  sign    from   her  teat 
diately  becomes    silent. 
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when  alone,  playing  with  her  dolls,  her  manner 
indicates  that  she  is  talking  to.  them  by  this 
sound,  but  she  no  longer  uses  it  in  addressing 
persons. 

The  manual  alphabet  has  now  become  so  famil- 
iar that  she  uses  it  almost  unconsciously;  she 
talks  to  herself  in  finger  speech,  and  even  while 
falling  asleep  she  is  often  spelling  the  passing 
thoughts.  Her  tiny  fingers  form  the  letters 
neatly,  and  she  writes  in  the  air  an  even  hand 
that  is  pleasant  to  follow. 

During  the  past  year  Edith  has  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  language.  The  extent  of  her 
vocabulary  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  numbers 
at  least  seven  hundred  words;  she  now  under- 
stands the  use  of  the  singular  and  plural  of 
nouns,  the  personal  pronouns,  and  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  and  she  uses  prepositions  with 
greater  freedom.  In  the  formation  of  the  plural 
she  was  first  given  such  nouns  as  add  s  to  the 
singular.  She  readily  learned  this  lesson;  but 
when  she  found  afterwards  that  some  nouns 
added  es,  as  box,  boxes,  and  still  others  changed 
the  final  consonant  before  adding  the  terminal, 
as  knife,  knives,  she  could  scarcely  become 
reconciled  to  such  irregularities,  and  remon- 
strated long  and  earnestly  before  she  finally 
yielded.  The  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  was 
also  a  great  trial  to  her.  "When  her  teacher 
began    to    address    her    as    "  you,"    instead    of 


»iuii,  uiiu  Kiity,  imv  teaenei-  asuc 
""Will  you  have  biviid':"'  Edith,  i 
iiiiligiKitiun  wliicli  could  be  express 
and  manner,  replied,  ""Will  you  hi 
Her  teacher  gently  answered,  "Yes  I 
apparently  perceiving  that  the  jiront 
a  contemptuous  expression,  never  aft 
jected  to  being  thus  addressed.  Sm 
tives  as  larger,  largest,  she  at  first  foi: 
but  she  has  mastered  the  essential  idi 
learns  them  readily.  Abstract  noune 
soui'ce  of  difficulty,  and  the  oecum 
same  word  with  different  meanings  i 
plexing  to  this  little  student  of  oti 
She  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  ' 
as  a  timepiece;  but  a  short  time 
reading  the  story,  "  The  Boat  Saili 
the  word  occurred  in  its  primitive 
the  following  sentence,  "  Now  we  I 
them,   and  when  they  go  a ■'' — 
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But  Edith  could  not  believe  that  the  writer 
meant  look  when  she  said  watch.  She  pointed 
to  the  toy  watch  which  she  was  wearing,  and 
said,  almost  indignantly,  "Lady  who  made  the 
book  said  '  watch '  I  "  The  word  enough  was 
recently  given  her,  and  an  explanation  of  its 
meaning  was  supplemented  by  illustrations  with 
a  basket  containing  shells.  After  several  ingen- 
ious trials  to  test  her  comprehension  of  the 
word,  her  teacher  still  remained  in  doubt.  A 
few  hours  later,  however,  her  doubt  was  dis- 
pelled, when  Edith,  being  asked  at  dinner  if  she 
had  had  enough,  replied  "Yes!"  then,  quickly 
correcting  herself,  said,  "No I  more  puddingi" 
Since  that  day  she  uses  the  word  correctly. 

Beading,  which  has  been  so  irksome  a  task 
to  her,  has  now  become  a  positive  pleasure,  and 
she  is  especially  interested  in  a  little  book  she 
now  has,  because  the  short  chapters  into  which 
it  is  divided  make  a  continuous  story,  and  the 
acquaintances  she  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  she  meets  again  and  again  as  she  pro- 
ceeds. While  one  of  the  teachers  reads  aloud 
to  the  other  little  girls,  Edith  will  sit  near, 
reading  to  herself  from  the  book  which  she 
finds  so  delightful.  At  other  times  she  reads 
to  her  teacher,  following  the  lines  with  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  to  catch  the  words  of  the 
writer,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  translates 
them  into  manual  language.    While  thus  occu- 
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I'ciKil  wriliiij;^  is  still  a  tedious  t 
nevei-theless,  she  continues  to  improi 
it  in  her  lessons  and  in  letters  to 
and  other  Criende.  [Edith  used  to  t 
was  in  the  letter-box,  and  when  t 
post  a  letter,  she  would  knock  on  t 
say,  *' Man,  open  door!"  She  now 
how  lettera  are  sent  by  mail.] 

She  studies  elementary  arithmetic 
some  progress  in  addition,  and  lias  d 
her  familiarity  with  the  tables  of  twos 
fours,  by  writing  them  out  neatly,  w 

She  has  taken  the  kindergarten  < 
and  can  now  analyze  the  gifts, 
from  dictation,  her  teacher  repeatinj 
speech  the  oral  direetions  given  to 
She  takes  great  delight  in  mod 
clay,   e""'""!-""  -■»-™     "*—   **- 


ful.  Her  voluutary  work  often  lacks  finish,  but 
in  form,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various 
parts,  and  in  attention  to  detail,  it  excels  that 
of  her  school-mates.  In  the  exhibit  sent  by  the 
institution  to  the  Paris  Exposition  were  included 
three  articles  of  Edith's  handiwork.  -  These 
were  a  sample  of  kindergarten  sewing,  another 
of  splint  weaving,  and  a  doll's  hammock  which 
she  had  netted.  These  articles  were  so  well 
finished  that  they  would  compare  favorably 
with  similar  work  done  by  seeing  children. 

Until  recently  Edith  has  occupied  a  room  alone, 
and  she  was  very  happy  when  she  found  she 
was  to  have  a  room-mate;  but  she  at  first  dis- 
turbed her  companion  by  rising  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  arousing  M — .  Reproof  did 
not  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  but 
when  she  learned  that  little  M  —  was  to  be 
removed  from  her  room,  she  begged  that  the 
child  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  promising 
that  she  would  not  rise  until  she  was  sum- 
moned. She  repeatedly  spelled  this  promise  to 
herself,  as  if  to  impress  the  necessity  of  its 
performance.  She  has  kept  her  word,  and  now 
waits  until  the  rising  bell  which  arouses  the 
other  children,  is  communicated  to  her  by  an 
attendant,  who  goes  to  her  bedside  and  spells 
b-e-1-1  in  Edith's  hand.  She  rises,  dresses  with- 
out assistance,  and  is  soon  ready  for  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  the  day. 


i-i.'iiTi.'iicu  lo  SUCH  penoas  as  on 
sii|)2k;i",  inoriiinjjf,  evening,  yest 
to-mori'ow.  Slie  kee[)s  account  ( 
the  week,  and  their  distinctiTe  fe 
ncction  with  Iier  duties.  It  is  evi 
though  she  has  not  yet  been  gv 
of  the  houi-8  of  the  day,  she  nc 
ognizes  each  by  its  distinctive  d 
hour  to  hour  throughout  the  day, 
that  the  bcll  has  rung,  she  goes 
out  guidance,  to  the  room  in  vi 
lesson  is  to  be  given,  or  to  pi 
occupation  assigned  to  the  fo 
Sometimes  she  fails  to  receive  XK 
be  alone,  and,  not  knowing  the  ' 
class  hour  approaches,  she  will  g 
door  of  the  school-room,  and  s 
still,  watching  for  indications  of  t 
the  class.  It  takes  but  a  moment 
hers-'*;  r-'  -^  '^'  fir^-  "-'    ^^- 
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the  little  girls  about  the  grounds  in  a  small  wagon. 
Her  fearlessness  and  agility  in  climbing  are  some- 
times a  source  of  anxiety,  to  her  teachers,  but 
she  never  meets  with  any  serious  mishaps. 

Her  idea  of  locality,  and  the  independence 
and  freedom  with  which  she  goes  wherever  she 
wishes  (so  far  as  she  is  allowed),  ai-e  very 
remarkaljle,  and  are  rarely  equalled  by  any  blind 
child  who  has  the  sense  of  hearing  as  a  g^ide. 
She  is  familiar  with  the  neighborhood  of  her 
home,  and  goes  alone  to  the  houses  of  fiiends. 
One  day  Edith  sought  permission  to  visit  a 
little  girl  whose  home  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  Her  mother  hesitated  to  allow 
her  to  cross  the  street  alone,  but  Edith  pro- 
tested that  she  was  "  a  large  girl,"  and  promised 
to  "run  quick;"  and  her  mother  at  last  con- 
sented, standing  at  the  window,  meanwhile,  to 
watch.  As  Edith  reached  the  sidewalk,  she  per- 
ceived l)y  the  vibrations  of  the  groimd  beneath  her 
feet  that  an  ice  cart  was  approaching.  Several 
of  these  heavy  wagons  followed  in  succession, 
and  she  stood  patiently  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity to  cross.  Then  a  light  carriage  was 
driven  rapidly  past,  and  still  she  waited,  until, 
perceiving  that  was  the  last  vehicle,  she  fmi 
across  to  the  fence  on  the  opposite  side,  paused 
an  instant  to  find  her  bearing,  then  followed  the 
fence  to  the  gate  and  thence  found  her  way  to 
the  door.    Her  lack  of  sight  does  not  produce 
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until  she  is  able  to  understand 
charaottir.     One    day,   however, 
taking   a   walk,    her    teacher, 
door  open,  entered  with   her  j 
the  interior  of  the   building,   8 
her  an   idea   of  the   service.    T 
gentleman  whom   Edith    knew, 
much  interested  when  her  teacl 
he  stood  in  the  pidpit  and  talfc 
From  that  time   she   was   so   a 
chiu'ch  with  the  other  children 
promised  to  take  her.    "When 
came,   the    little   girl    said,    "  Ec 
dress    and    go    to    church    after 
fix   room   nice ; "    and   she   ran 
in   great    delight,    telling   cveiy 
talk  with  her  that  she   was 


When  her  teacher  attempted  to  caution  her 
about  keeping  quiet  and  not  making  sounds 
with  her  lips,  she  withdrew  her  hand  with  an 
air  which  said  plainly  that  such  caution  was 
unnecessary.  And  so,  indeed,  it  proved;  for  she 
was  perfectly  quiet  throughout  the  entire  service. 
Edith  is  a  very  industrious  little  girl,  and  is 
capable  of  perfoiTning  various  houseliold  duties. 
She  can  set  the  table,  wash  and  wipe  dishes 
neatly,  sweep  floors  and  make  beds.  She  likes 
to  go  to  the  laundry  of  the  kindergai-fen,  and 
assist  in  turning  the  stockings  and  folding  the 
clothes.  She  shows  great  aptitude  for  cutting 
and  fitting.  She  dresses  her  dolls  in  the  fashions 
which  please  her,  and  if  the  dress  of  a  visitor 
suggests  to  her  a  desirable  style,  she  hastens  to 
copy  it  in  a  new  garment  for  one  of  her  family 
of  dolls.  One  day  she  found  a  headless  rag 
doll,  and  she  immediately  set  to  work  to  replace 
the  lost  member.  Taking  a  piece  of  cloth,  with- 
out pattern,  she  cut  two  slightly  oval  pieces, 
well  shaped  and  fairly  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  body,  sewed  them  nearly  around,  leaving 
an  opening  through  which  to  put  the  stuffing. 
She  turned  them  so  as  to  leave  the  seam  on  the 
inside,  and,  cutting  small  pieces  of  cloth,  stuffed 
the  head  she  had  made;  then  taking  a  strip  she 
sewed  it  around  the  opening,  thus  making  a 
neck  for  the  doll,  taking  care  that  this  scam 
also  should  be  on  the  inside;  and  finally  stitched 
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all  practical  matters  as  far  ai 
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She  is  aflFectionate  in  lier  c 
eponds  quickly  to  those  who  n 
in  hvr.  She  is  fond  of  childn 
crimination,  and  is  ranch  more 
of  her  school-mates  than  to  i 
heartily  in  their  sports,  in  90m 
the  leader,  takes  part  in  their 
cises  and  in  their  kindergartei 
also  fond  of  animals,  especis 
horses. 

She  has  grown  more  tender 
of  tilt!  feelings  of  others;  she  s 
of  her  teachers,  and  often  m«m 
she  has  done  wrong,  or  when  eh 
committed  mischief.     One  < 
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her  teacber  that  she  did  not  mean  to  do  it. 
Then  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  occur  to 
her;  she  ran  to  her  room,  and,  selecting  her 
favorite  doll,  she  carried  it  to  the  little  girl  to 
replace   the  one  she  had  broken. 

Her  punishments  (for  she  is  very  human,  and 
just  as  naughty  as  the  average  child)  are  home 
with  better  grace  than  formerly,  and  she  some- 
times contrives  to  make  them  more  endurable  by 
finding  some  fun  in  them.  As  a  punishment 
for  a  certain  misdemeanor,  she  was  allowed  to 
have  only  plain  bread  for  several  successive 
meals.  She  accepted  her  punishment  mthout 
remonstrance,  and  with  a  smile  of  merriment  she 
used  her  knife  and  fork  at  each  meal,  and  ate 
her  bread  with  an  air  of  "making  believe"  it 
was  the  most  dainty  fare. 

The  cliaracteiistics  of  childhood,  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  developed  by  the  qiuck- 
ening  influences  of  sight  and  hearing,  appear  in 
Edith  without  such  stimulus.  A  recent  incident 
illustrates  this.  A  pair  of  gloves  which  had  just 
been  bought  for  Edith  pleased  her  exceedingly, 
and  she  asked  if  she  might  show  them  to  a 
visitor.  Permission  being  given,  she  brought 
them;  but,  as  she  was  advancing  to  present  them, 
she  stopped,  drew  back  a  httle,  and  stood  for 
awhile,  in  doubt.  After  some  hesitation  she 
finally  approached,  and,  with  a  smile,  timidly 
offered  the  gloves  for  exanunation.    Her  manner 
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horses. 
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she  has  done  wrong,  or  when  she  h 
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her  teacher  that  she  did  not  mean  to  do  it. 
Then  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  occur  to 
her;  she  ran  to  her  room,  and,  selecting  her 
favorite  doll,  she  carried  it  to  the  little  girl  to 
replace  the  one  she  had  broken. 

Her  punishments  (for  she  is  very  human,  and 
just  as  naughty  as  the  average  child)  are  borne 
with  better  grace  than  formerly,  and  she  some-  , 
times  contrives  to  make  them  more  endurable  by 
finding  some  fun  in  them.  As  a  punishment 
for  a  certain  misdemeanor,  she  was  allowed  to 
have  only  plain  bread  for  several  successive 
meals.  She  accepted  her  punishment  without 
remonstrance,  and  with  a  smile  of  merriment  she 
used  her  knife  and  fork  at  each  meal,  and  ate 
her  bread  with  an  air  of  "making  believe"  it 
was  the  most  dainty  fare. 

The  cliaracteristics  of  childhood,  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  developed  by  the  quick- 
ening influences  of  sight  and  hearing,  appear  in 
Edith  without  such  stimulus.  A  recent  incident 
illustrates  this.  A  pair  of  gloves  which  had  just 
been  bought  for  Edith  pleased  her  exceedingly, 
and  she  asked  if  she  might  show  them  to  a 
visitor.  Permission  being  given,  she  brought 
them ;  but,  aa  she  was  advancing  to  present  them, 
she  stopped,  di-ew  back  a  little,  and  stood  for 
awhile,  in  doubt.  Alter  some  hesitation  she 
finally  approached,  and,  with  a  smile,  timidly 
oflTered  the  gloves  for  examination.     Her  manner 
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in  the  future.  The  delight  which  she  manifested, 
when,  after  the  long  vacation,  the  summons  came 
for  her  return  to  the  kindergarten,  and  Hie 
pleasui-e  which  she  has  begim  to  feel  in  reading 
embossed  books,  are  indications  of  an  awaken- 
ing interest  in  her  studies,  which,  combined 
with  her  great  natural  ability,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  produce  admirable  results. 

Ladies'  Yisiting  Committee. 
The  ladies'  visiting  committee  have  not  only 
continued  to  manifest  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  children,  but  they  have  cheerfully 
assisted  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  insure 
the  permanence  of  this  work,  and  to  their  efforts 
w«  arc  indebted  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  annual  receipts.  They  held  a  second  recep- 
tion at  the  kindergarten  in  Apiil  last,  and 
organized  a  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  which 
has  been  actively  at  work  sending  out  branches 
and  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten 
and  its  needs  throughout  New  England.  The 
following  article  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  "Transcript  Monthly,"  of  Portland,  Maine :  — 

The  Kindekgaeten  for  tub  Blind. 

It  U  DOW  nearly  two  years  since  this  beautiful  and  helpful 

iDStitation    has    been  in  active  life  and  working.     At  first  a 

dream   in  the   mind  of    Michael  Anagnos,   ita    founder  and 

father,    a    dream   which   was    by    many    people    considered 


wholly  unpractical  and  impossible  at  realisation,  it  hM 
gradaall;  shaped  itself  into  a  beDefloent  realify,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  it  is  difficult  to  orerestimate.  Let  us  oonsider 
for  a  minute  what  the  life  of  a  little  blind  child  is,  without 
the  sort  of  help  that  the  kiudei^arten  affords.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  little  ones  are  the  children  of 
workiog  people,  whose  days  must  be  spent  in  toil,  that  thej 
may  win  bread  for  themselves  and  those  who  are  dependent 
on  them.  While  the  father  is  in  the  shop  or  the  factory,  tiifl 
mother  busy  at  home  or  abroad,  the  sisters  and  brothen  at 
school,  the  blind  baby  must  of  necessity  ait  alone  in  da^- 
nesB.  It  may  be  —  alas!  would  that  fxperience  showed  UB 
it  always  is!  —  as  tenderly  loved  aa  is  the  ohlld  of  a 
miliionnaire;  often,  perhaps,  much  more  tenderly.  Bnt  the 
work  must  go  on ;  the  bread  most  be  earned ;  the  washing, 
mending,  cleaning,  cooking,  must  be  done.  And  so,  as  I 
said,  the  blind  baby  spends  much  of  its  time  alone.  It  it 
probably  not  uuliappy ;  few  little  children  are,  tbank  God  t 
They  take  things  vei'y  much  as  a  matter  of  oonne,  and  tiie 
sunshine  they  brought  with  them  from  heaven  keeps  tiiem 
warm  and  cheerful  still.  The  baby  plays  with  its  toys, 
makes  its  journeys  of  exploration  round  the  kitchen,  leant* 
the  shape  of  table  and  chair  (let  us  hope,  not  ot  the  hot 
stove!),  of  kitten  and  puppy,  by  means  of  its  busy  Bngers ; 
learns  to  distiugnish  voices,  to  welcome  its  father  with  a 
crow  of  welcome  when  he  comes  in  for  his  brief  "nooning;'* 
to  flush  and  qnivt^r  with  delight  at  the  approach  of  iti 
mother's  wcU-knoivn  footstep.  It  sits  oh  the  doorstep  ia 
warm  weather,  basking  in  the  ennslune,  like  the  kitten  at 
its  side ;  breathing  the  soft  air ;  listening  to  the  bli'd-songa 
and  the  voices  of  the  other  children  at  play ;  feeling  with 
delight  of  the  wild  flowers  which  its  sister  throws  into  its 
lap.  Ah,  yes !  or  else,  if  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  city 
child,  it  brentlies  polluted  air,  reeking  with  foul  odors;  It 
listens  to  the  rumbling  of  carts  and  wagons,  to  the  oath  and 


cursG,  Goarae  jest  and  rib&ld  shout;  perhaps,  instead  of 
flowers,  it  receives  &  chance  blow  from  -the  drunkarcl, 
staggeriDg  down  the  dirty  alley  on  his  way  to  tlie  rum-shop 
at  the  comer. 

But,  in  the  better  or  the  worse  coudition,  think  of  all 
that  the  little  blind  child  does  not  have.  Thiuk  of  the 
blue  of  Bky  and  water,  the  glint  of  sunshine,  the  oool 
green  of  leaf  and  graes,  the  vivid  beauty  of  flower  and 
fruit.  Think  of  the  smile  on  familiar  faues,  the  look  of 
love  in  kindly  eyes;  and  then  think  what  it  must  be  to 
see  none  of  these  —  never  to  see  them!  to  sit  in  dark- 
ness,  absolute   and  unchanging. 

The  blind  baby  in  the  modest  country  home  is  happy, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  it  misses ;  but  how  will  it  be 
when  the  little  mind  begins  to  awake,  when  the  child 
begins  to  think,  to  wonder,  to  question?  The  mother 
has  no  time  to  teach,  to  tell,  to  explain ;  the  father  is 
wearied  out  when  he  comes  home  at  night,  the  other 
children  thoughtless  and  impatient,  as  children  will  be. 
How  is  this  blind  baby  to  learn?  How  is  the  bud  of 
its  intelligence  to  expand,  to  unfold,  into  the  blossom  of 
an  active,  discerning  intellect?  This  is  the  question  that 
Mr.  Anagnos  asked  himself.  He  found  the  answer  in 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Visiting  the  kindergarten 
for  seeing  children,  he  saw  how  the  little  fingers  were  ' 
taught  to  work,  the  little  minds  were  taught  to  think. 
If  this  sort  of  training  was  beneficial  to  children  having 
the  use  of  their  eyes,  of  what  incalculable  benefit  would 
it  be  to  the  little  sightless  ones  over  whom  his  fatherly 
hear!  yearned?  Like  his  great  predecessor  in  work  for 
the  blind,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  to  think  is,  with  Mr. 
Anngnos,  to  act.  Like  Dr.  Howe,  he  began  at  once, — 
began  with  a  very  little ;  like  him,  he  sees  his  work 
growing  to  noble  proportions ;  and  still,  as  the  substan- 
tial   fabric    grows,    his    thoughts    and    wishes    outstrip    it, 
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building  ever  fairer  oasUea,  laying  oat  Bweeter  gaideoB, 
wherein  tbese  woDoded  blossoms  may  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

"Ahl  bat  a  man's  reach  ebonld  exceed  hia  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  forP" 

Michael  Ad^dos  would  fiun  Bee  every  blind  baby  In 
the  land  safe  within  the  walls  of  a  great,  children's 
palace,  filled  with  every  pleasant  tbiog;  where  play  should 
be  woric,  and  work  be  play ;  where  the  days  should  pass 
BO  happily  that  the  little  ones  should  '  forget  their  bltnd- 
nesB. 

Meanwliile,  he  has  done  what  he  could  in  the  present; 
and  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Eoxbury  stands  as 
the    fniit  of    his   labors   hitherto. 

Work  waa  begun  on  May  2,  1887,  with  ton  children. 
There  are  now  twenty-seven  in  the  school,  and  five  more 
are  shortly  to  be  admitted,  making  thirty-two  in  all. 
This  is  the  full  number  which  the  present  building  can 
hold,  even  by  utilizing  every  nook  and  comer.  To  quote 
from   Mr.    Anagnos's   last  report:  — 

Thus  the  supling,  wtiich  was  planted  In  hope  and  ftdth  only 
a  few  years  ngo,  stands  before  ua  now,  a  thriving  and  vigoroni 
young  tree,  si>rc!uling  its  branches  !u  eveiy  direction,  and  afford- 
ing a  i-cfiiisliing  shelter,  under  which  a  group  of  little  eightlesa- 
boys  am!  giria  are  enjoying  the  benefils  of  a  home  drcle  and  Oia 
inestimable  advantages  of  early  education.  Many  of  then 
children  have  been  exposed  from  iheir  early  infaney  to  Uw 
most  undesirable  inHuence.  They  have  seldom  drunk  the  milk 
of  human  ldnil[ii^ss  or  tusteil  ttie  frutt  of  affection.  They  havQ 
scarcely  ever  known  tlic  blessings  of  wise  guidance  or  of  coi1>- 
fortubtc  (lumestie  life,  and  their  eutrance  upon  the  Dew  experiences 
of  parental  L-are,  rational  training  and  pleasant  associations,  !s 
marked  by  a  corregponding  improvement  in  thdr  manners  and  , 
morals,  and  tiven  by  radical  clianges  as  to  form  and  feotorea. 
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So  far,  so  good;  but  still  the  "  cry  of  the  children"  goes 
up.  3Ii'.  Anagnoe  is  constantly  receiving  applications  for 
admission,  which  he  is  unable  to  grant,  both  for  want  of 
room  and  for  want  of  money.  The  men  and  women  of  Boston 
have  responded  nobly  to  his  appeals  for  aid ;  but,  large  aa 
have  been  the  sums  contributed,  still  more  is  needed.  And 
why,  we  may  ask,  should  this  good  taak  of  giving  be 
confined  to  Boston,  to  Massachnsetta  ?  There  are  cliildrea 
from  Maine  in  this  kindergarten.  Will  not  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Maine  give  what  they  can  to  help  this  noble 
institution?  A  ladies'  auxiliary  to  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  has  lately  been  formed,  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  branches 
will  spring  up  jn  all  the  New  England  States  at  least,  if 
they  go  no  farther.  The  writer  of  this  article  lias  under< 
taken  to  form  such  a  branch  associatiou  in  Maine,  and  she 
earnestly  calls  upon  all  women  who  may  chance  to  read 
these  woi'ds,  to  give  her  such  aid  as  may  come  within  their 
means.  The  annual  subscription  is  one  dollar,  and  may 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner,  Maiue,  before 
April  9.  On  receipt  of  the  subscription,  with  name  and 
address,  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  association  will  be  sent 
to  each  subscriber. 

Summary. 

The  year  which  has  just  ended  has  been  a 
satisfactory  one,  and  the  new  year  opens  full 
of  promise.  The  school  is  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  little  children  to  whom  the  kinder- 
garten training  is  a  present  delight,  and  a 
groundwork  for  a  more  thorough  education  in 
the  future.  The  officers  are  working  heartily  jn 
a  cause  in  which  they  manifest  an  interest 
amounting  to  enthusiasm.     The  endowment  fixnd 
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is  completed.  These  blessings  are  surely  abun- 
dant cause  for  gratUiide.  But  the  pressure  of 
numbers  warns  us  that  we  cannot  yet  rest  upon 
our  oars.     The    demaud   now  ifi  for  more  nxnn. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  BENNETT, ^ 

Aetijig  Dir* 


REPOET  OF  THE  MATRON. 


I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  following  brief 
report  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1889. 

The  year  has  brought  us  its  legacy  of  love  and 
labor,  and  with  it  there  are  substantial  evidences  of 
prosperity  and  progress.  Through  the  generosity  of 
benevolent  friends  we  are  enabled  to  give  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  children  opportunities  for  instruction 
equal  to  those  afforded  more  fortunate  children.  The 
work  ■  has  proceeded  systematically,  the  results  are 
definite   and   tangible,   the   outlook   is   full   of  promise. 

With  the  present  arrangements  for  teaching  our 
number  of  children,  necessarily  requiring  so  many 
classes,  the  daily  demand  upon  the  teachers  is  too 
exacting  and  severe ;  but  of  their  work  one  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  It  is  character- 
ized by  rare  fidelity  and  enthusiasm ;  it  is  felt  and 
valued  beyond  the  limit  of   the  school-room. 

The  children  are  themselves  the  best  testimony  to 
the  success  of  this  system  of  instruction.  The  room- 
ing song,  the  daily  occupation,  the  games,  the  music 
class,  the  reading  hour,  —  these  all  serve  to  keep 
active  both  hand  and  brain.  Body  and  mind  work 
harmoniously  together,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
firmer  muscles,  stronger  arms  and  freer  motions,  with 


a  growing  mental  capncity  which  soon  oreroomes  thai 
restlessness  and  indolence  so  habitual  to  children  of 
this  class.  As  one  boy  expressed  it,  *'  I  fed  the 
good   sprouting   inside   of  me." 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  morio. 
It  is  the  children's  natural  language,  and  they  lore 
it.  Ten  pupils  began  piano  practice  this  yov,  and 
daily   lessons   in   singiug   are   given   to   all   the   pupils. 

In  response  to  the  wish  of  the  director,  the  chiU 
dron  prepared  an  exhibition  of  their  work  for  tb? 
Paris  Exposition,  which  was  arranged  and  mounted 
by  the  teachers,  and  the  exhibit  has  received  &ir- 
orable  mention  &om  the  educatdonal  jorors  of  tlM  . 
Exposition . 

The  instruction  of  Edith  Thomas  has  oontinDed^^ 
with  gratifying  success.  She  has  added  largely  to 
her  vocabulary  of  words.  She  writes  the  square 
hand  intelligibly  and  correctly,  and  has  begun  the 
study  of  elementary  arithmetic.  Ilor  teacher,  Miss 
L.  M.  Fletcher,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  and  Miss  II.  M.  Markham  has  been  engaged 
in  her  pliice,  and  has  already  entered  upon  her  duties. 

The  health    of   the    school    has    been    exceptiooallj   ' 
good,    there   having   been    no    cases   of    serious    illaasa 
during   the   year. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  ladies*  visiting  com- 
mittee was  held  here  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  the 
guests  completely  filling  the  house.  The  exerciaei 
in  the  hall  were  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
The  members  of  the  committee  have  been  actively 
engaged  iu  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  and  have  ren- 
dered  it  material  aid  and  service;    while  their  frequent 
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visits  and  their  persoDal  interest  and  ej-nipathy  have 
given  help  and  encouragement  to  all  the  household. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  41, 
—  20  girls  and  21  boys.  Of  these,  1  whs  dismissed 
as  ineligible  for  instruction,  and  8  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  school  at  South  Boston,  leaving  the 
present  numlwr  32. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  exceeds 
the  limit  of  accommodation,  and  our  chief  rogret,  as 
we  begin  another  year,  ia  our  inability  to  receive  all 
who   are   waiting   admittance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISABEL    GREELEY, 

Matron. 


KECEr 


GIVEN    BY    THE    LADIES*  VISIT 
KINDERGARTEN   FC 


Tdesdat,  Aran 


A.  second  reception  was  giv 
iting.  committee,  with  arrangen 
ment  of  guests  similar  to  the 
reception,  which  was  held  in  ] 
invitatioD  were  issued  for  Taesdi 
and  the  building  was  thronged 
tlemen  interested  in  the  instr 
children  by  kindergarten  metfao' 

In  the  school-rooms  the  pu] 
gronps  which  were  variously 
examining  and  describing  geot 
in  paper  or  splint  weaviog;  < 
designs  with  tablets  or  wires 
and  a  few  were  readioe  fmm   ' 
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speed  tfaun  her  school-mntes.  Her  reading  was  even 
more  interesting  than  Iicr  work.  The  quiokness 
with  which  the  tiny  fingers  of  her  left  hand  caught 
the  words  from  the  embossed  pngo,  while  the  fingers 
of  her  right  hand  were  transmitting  them  to  her 
tcaclicr,   was  n  marvel  to  all  around  her. 

At  the  expiration  of  nearly  an  hour  si)ent  in  this 
way,  the  children  were  allowed  a  recesR.  Mean- 
while, the  guests  were  invited  to  the  bull,  and  afl«r 
they  were  seated  the  children  entered,  and,  having 
heen  placed  near  the  platform,  the  formal  exerciscB 
proceeded  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  following 
programme :  — 

REOTPTION 

KINDERGARTEN    FOR  THE  BLIND, 

TuE3i>AT,  Apnii,  9,  1889. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  PIANO  SOLO- Walta Snff. 

Mlsa  RoESKE. 

2.  RECITATION, 

Lilt  Howard. 

3.  BIRD  SONG, 

The    KlNDEItGARTEN    CntLDREtT. 

4.  ADDRESS, 

Rev.  Piiii.Lirs  Brooks. 

6.    SOLO  FOR  CLARINET— Anilante  and  Walti,        .  Vemano. 
JoiiM  F.  Morrison. 

/■(n)    SONG— "Little  Birth." 

6.     )  (6)     MUSICAL  EXERCISE. 

((o)    SONG— "The  Pansles." 

The  Kihderoartek  CmLDREK. 


President  Eliot,  aRer  brit 
announced  the  first  piece  oo 
Bolo,  played  by  Miss  Roeske. 
tion  about    DaiFy-down-dilly, 
who,  holding  one  of  the  flow< 
the  little  poem  "  with  perfect 
modulation."    In  the    "  Bird  i 
the  chorus,  "  Sing,  little  bird,  a 
were  given  in  solos  by  the  chilo 
in  her    band  a  stuffed    bird  ol 
represented. 

Dr.   Eliot    then    introduced    '. 
spoke  as  follows ;  — 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  PHILL 
It  ia  a  very  great  pleasure  to  mi 
like  this.  Some  years  ago  some 
similar  manner  when  this  work  wi 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  1 
look  into  the  future,   wv^   "-"  ' 
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grown  thao  when  we  viewed  it  before.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  modern  civilization  is  the  way  in  which  every 
work  is  encouraged  by  the  coneciouanesB  of  other  works ; 
and  so  we  come  here,  those  of  us  who  are  at  work  any- 
where,  and  get  inspiration,  wliile  we  try  also  to  give  some 
inspiration  to  the  worlc  tlint  is  being  done  here. 

What  is  the  thouglit  we  get  npon  such  an  anniversary 
day  as  tliie?  AVe  get  an  insight  into  the  privilege  of  minis- 
tering  lo  imprisoned  lives,  the  coming  to  those  who  are  shut 
in  in  any  way  behind  the  prison  bai-s  of  obstructed  senses, 
and  seeing  what  can  be  done  to  give  them  liberty  within 
the  prisons  in  which  they  are  living.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  the  senses  within  wliich  we  live  were  also  the  im- 
prisonments of  our  life.  It  seems  as  though  the  senses  which 
are  the  quickest  were  aware  of  a  barrier  behind  which  their 
action  is  restrained.  There  is  a  power  of  seeing  for  which 
the  eye  is  too  dull ;  there  is  a  power  of  hearing  for  which 
the  ear  is  too  slow ;  there  is  a  power  of  touch  for  which  the 
fingers  are  too  clumsy.  And  so  there  is  a  power  that  lies 
behind  oil  the  powers  and  is  imprisoned  by  them.  And  we 
look  forwai'd  and  think  of  what  is  to  come  when  the  finer 
body  shall  be  given  ns,  which  shall  be  a  more  satisfactory 
and  complete  expression  of  the  soul  within ;  when  with  a 
finer  sight  the  eye  shall  see,  when  with  a  more  acute  hearing 
the  ear  sliall  hear,  and  there  shall  be  a  refinement  of  body 
as  well  as  an  escape  from  the  body ;  when  the  soul  shall 
enter  upon  the  perfect  life,  nnd  attain  its  full  and  complete 
education.  While  we  wait  for  that,  tliere  come  the  oi)por- 
tunities  of  this  work,  the  education  within  the  prison,  by 
which  the  soul  of  every  one  of  us  is  always  being  made  a 
finer  and  more  perfect  thing. 

There  are  illustrations  of  this,  tigmn  and  again,  in  the 
history  of  prisons.  There  are  piisons  which,  if  we  could 
look  into  them,  would  be  the  most  sacred  places,  because 
in  them  the  soul,  which  seems  to  be  shut  away  from  the 
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7.  ADDRESS, 

Rev.  G.  A.  GoBDOir. 

8.  SONG  —  "  Marguerite," Bitchoff. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Titus. 

9.  REMARKS, 

Dr.  Samuel  Euot. 

10.    CHORUS  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES  — 

'*  The  Mountain  Brook," BheMberger. 

President  Eliot,  after  briefly  welcoming  the  gaests, 
announced  the  first  piece  on  the  programme,  —  a  piano 
solo,  played  by  Miss  Roeske.  Then  followed  a  recita- 
tion about  Daffy-down-dilly,  given  by  Lily  Howard, 
who,  holding  one  of  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  repeated 
the  little  poem  <<  with  perfect  inflection  and  yery  sweet 
modulation."  In  the  ''Bird  Song**  the  responses  to 
the  chorus,  ''  Sing,  little  bird,  and  tell  us  yonr  name  I** 
were  given  in  solos  by  the  children,  each  of  whom  held 
in  her  hand  a  stuffed  bird  of  the  class  which  she 
represented. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  introduced  Sey.  Dr*  Brooks,  who 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  PHILLIPS  BB00K8,  D.  D.' 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  take  part  in  a  senrice 
like  this.  Some  years  ago  some  of  as  met  together  in  a 
similar  manner  when  this  work  was  inaogorated;  and  now 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  together  again,  and 
look  into  the  future,  and  anticipate  what  is  going  to  be 
done,  it  \a  certainly  very  pleasant. 

One  always  wishes  in  such  a  meeting  as  tills  that  he  could 
keep  closely  connected  with  such  a  woric.  We  come  here 
and  get  one  look  at  it  and  then  go  away,  and  come  back 
after    a    year    and    find    how   mach   larger  *tfae   woric    haa 
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grown  thim  when  we  viewed  it  before.  One  of  the  advan- 
tageB  of  onr  modera  civilization  is  the  way  in  which  every 
work  is  encouraged  by  the  consciousness  of  other  works; 
and  BO  we  come  here,  those  of  us  who  are  at  worlc  any- 
where, and  get  ins|)iration,  while  we  try  also  to  give  some 
inspiration  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  here. 

What  is  the  thought  we  get  upon  such  an  anniversary 
day  as  this?  We  get  an  insight  into  the  privilege  of  minis- 
tering to  imprisoned  lives,  the  coming  to  thoBC  who  are  shut 
in  in  any  way  behind  tlie  prison  bara  of  obstructed  senses, 
and  seeing  what  can  be  done  to  give  them  libcity  within 
the  prisons  In  which  they  are  living.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  the  senses  withio  which  no  live  were  also  the  im- 
prisonmente  of  our  life.  It  eeeme  as  though  the  senses  which 
are  the  quickest  were  aware  of  a  barrier  behind  which  their 
action  is  restrained.  There  is  a  power  of  seeing  for  which 
the  eye  is  too  dull ;  there  is  a  power  of  hearing  for  whicli 
the  ear  is  too  slow ;  there  is  a  power  of  touch  for  which  the 
fingers  are  too  clumsy.  And  so  there  is  a  power  that  lies 
behind  all  the  powers  and  is  imprisoned  by  them.  And  we 
look  forward  and  think  of  what  is  to  come  when  the  finer 
body  shall  be  given  us,  which  shall  be  a  more  satisfactory 
and  complete  expression  of  the  soul  within  ;  when  with  a 
finer  sight  the  eye  shall  see,  when  with  a  more  acute  hearing 
the  ear  shall  hear,  and  there  shall  be  a  refinement  of  body 
as  well  as  an  escape  from  the  body ;  when  the  soul  shall 
enter  upon  the  perfect  life,  and  attain  its  full  and  complete 
education.  While  we  wait  for  that,  there  come  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  work,  the  education  within  the  prison,  by 
which  the  soul  of  every  one  of  us  is  alwajre  being  made  a 
finer  and    more  perfect  thing. 

There  are  illustrations  of  this,  again  and  i^in,  in  the 
history  of  prisons.  There  are  prisons  which,  if  we  could 
look  into  them,  would  be  the  moat  sacred  places,  becanse 
in  them   the  soul,  which  seems  to  be  shut  away  from  the 
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larger  life  without,  is  thrown  back  npon  iteelf,  oansing  its 
own  native  powers  to  expand  and  to  attain  to  higher  experi- 
ences otherwise  unknown.  We  might  see  tlie  deep  cavern 
where  the  old  prophet  sat  through  the  dark  night,  and  hi* 
spirit  laid  hold  upon  his  God.  We  might  see  the  prison  in 
which  the  Apostles  sang  their  songs,  and  turned  it  into  a 
temple  of  enlightenment,  and  brought  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  to  an  enslaved  soul.  We  might  open  the  prison 
where  the  wonderful  Italian  sat. who  told  the  story  to  which 
the  world  has  listened,  as  within  his  dungeon  the  finer  parts 
of  his  nature  became  conscious  of  themselves.  We  might 
open  the  chamber  within  which  John  Banyan  sat  and  wrote 
his  glorious  book.  We  should  know  that  even  the  prison 
has  proved  capable  of  furnishing  means  and  conditions  for 
the  education  and  enlightenment  of  .life ;  tliat  the  stone  walls 
do  not  make  a  prison, — that  there  is  within  the  stone  walls 
the  largest  liberty  the  soul  has  had  in  the  history  of  men. 

Is  not  tiiis  what  the  work  of  these  teachers  is  doing  for 
these  children?  Are  you  not  working  with  that  Grod  of 
whom  the  psalmist  said,  ''the  Lord  looseth  men  out  of 
prison;  the  Lord  givetli  sight  to  the  blind?" — bringing  men 
out  of  prison  while  they  sit  in  prison,  bringing  light  to 
those  in  darkness,  and  enlargement  to  the  constraint  to 
which  these  precious  little  lives  are  subjected. 

There  is  always  something  exceedingly  tonching  when  we 
hear  the  language  of  the  blind,  and  hear  them  talk  of  seeing 
sii2:hts  as  if  somehow  the  sense  were  in  them  and  were 
bringing  forth   its  fruit,  even  when  to  us  it  seems  to    be 
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entirely  wanting.  It  shows  there  is  a  faculty  behind  the 
sense,  and  to  that  the  kindergarten  appeals  and  brings 
instruction  to  the  children  which  may  l>ecome  a  living 
influence  in  their  lives.  Childhood  comes  to  us  with  its 
peculiar  appeal,  for  there  is  in  its  enjoyments  and  in 
its  pains  something  that  touches  us  very  deeply  through  iiM 
perfect  simplicity ;  and  so  the  exhortation  of  inspiration  bids 
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men  to  turo  tliemsclves  into  cliildren,  to  become  like  cliildren, 
and  see  how  a  child's  life  has  all  the  aweetaoss  of  a  full- 
grown  life.  I  thiuk  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  those  who  ore  well, 
and  to  the  ignorant  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  learned, 
and  to  the  blind  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeing ;  and 
they  must  have  very  peculiar  and  precious  experiences  who 
come  in  connection  with  the  blind  child's  life.  You  cannot 
look  into  the  faces  of  the  little  children  who  sit  before  you 
and  not  bleaa  that  goodness  which  has  koown  how  to  mani- 
fest itself  nndei'  ciroumstanceB  which  would  seem  to  us 
imiK>3sible,  and  to  recognize  with  heartfelt  gratitude  that 
mercy  which  liae  sent  its  love  where  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  there  could  be  nothing  but  a  sense  of  loneliness  and 
pain._ 

Let  us  rejoice  in  the  prospect  which  such  an  institution  as 
this  opens  to  tiie  children.  I  congratulate  you  who  have 
worked  here  and  built  this  institution,  and  whose  hearts  are 
here,  who  have  furnished  it,  and  whose  steps  are  always 
turning  here  from  the  happy  homes  in  which  you  live, 
bringing  your  happiness  here  and  making  it  bright  and 
brighter  with  your  presence.  I  ^o  not  simply  thank  you 
for  it,  but  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  privilege  you'enjoy, 
which  is  more  and  more  to  you  ujion  every  recurring  anni- 
versary. Wo  want  to  lift  up  our  hearts  in  thankfulness 
for  what  God  has  enabled  us  to  do  for  these  children  here, 
and  feel  that  he  will  enable  us  to  see  in  the  future  a 
brighter  and  richer  progress  and  fulfilment  of  this  delightful 
charity.     [Applause.] 

A  solo  for  tho  clarinet  waa  very  acceptably  ren- 
dered by  John  F.  Morrison,  utler  which  the  chiidrou 
sang  a  song  about  tho  "  Little  Birds,"  which  they 
illustrated  by  gestures  of  the  hands.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  musical  exercise,  in   which  they  Bang  the 
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ADUKKSS    OF   RKV.    GF. 
I  am  sure  tbat  thia  musicnl  ei 
a  feeling  of   infcnority  to  the  ci 
of  ua  must  feel  Dot  ouly  that  our  s 
aculeaees,  but  that  we  are  actiiall 
tbat  if  those   who  complain   in  i 
able  to  hear  were  present  tiiis  aft< 
the  difficulty  largely  to  their  own 
w    another    thing    that  I    hare  bet 
familiar  with  it  that  we  have  ceas 
cominunicatioD  of  thouglita  through 
muaic.     These   chiltlren   are  taught 
great  thoughts  of  the  world,  and  to  i 
the  thought  of  God's  lore,  and   bun 
rich  treasures  of   ideas   aud  sentim 
take   these    in  with   their   fingers, 
and  taken  from  the  outward   world 
the   sense  of   toucli.     I  tbiok  it  is 
accustomed   to    study  the    New   Tei 
dering  witli  what  eyes  the  Master  o 
upon   any  work  in  which  we   are   it 
it  is  our  privilege  to  sympathize  an 
what  1""  '"-" 
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SO  tbat  instead  of  thought  being  taken  in  through  the 
symbols  that  are  addressed  to  the  sight,  ttie  same  thoughts 
that  work  powerfully  in  our  minde  and  in  our  hearts,  and 
that  enrich  our  lives,  may  enter  into  these  lives  through  the 
sense  of  touch;  that  the  symbol  of  toncli  may  convey  the 
identical  thoughts  thnt  we  receive  through  the  symbols  of 
sight. 

It  must  be  a  beautiful  work  thus  to  prevent,  to  go  before, 
to  outwit  some  of  the  calamities  tlint  befall  some  of  onr 
kind.  There  is,  inventiveness  and  enterprise  and  invincibility 
in  the  very  nature  of  love ;  and  surely  this  work  is  one  in 
which  intelligence,  as  the  servant  of  charity,  is  seen  to  be 
inventive  and  invincible.  Our  Saviour  says,  "The  poor"  — 
thnt  is,  the  helpless  —  "ye  have  with  you  always."  I  do 
not  think  we  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  enough  upon  the 
thought  how  hard-hearted,  how  absolutely  self-indulgent  and 
cruel  we  should  become,  if  it  were  not  for  these  inoes- 
sant  appeals  from  the  helpless,  keeping  our  love  and  our 
sympathy  and  our  unselfiati  instincts  alive.  I  think  that  we 
should  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  being  helpers  of  those  who 
need  our  help.  Just  as  it  is  said  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  he  needs  us  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  his  life  of  infinite 
charity,  so  we.  In  so  far  as  we  rise  into  his  image  and 
approach  his  life,  need  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  highest  life 
those  who  arc  needy,  and  have  literally,  as  these  dear 
children  have,  "  no  language  but  a  cry." 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  ask  the  blessing  of  Giod  upon  this 
beautiful  work,  and  pray  tbat  many  hearts  may  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  its  beautiful  appeal,  and  many  soula 
made  to  see  the  opportunities  for  spiritual  advance,  for  the 
enrichment  and  enlightenment  and  refinement  of  their  own 
lives  through  the  generous  support  of  it. 

I  rejoice  to  Lave  been  present  here  this  afternoon,  and 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  help  in  any  degree  this  work  of 
humanity  and  mercy.     [Applause.] 
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Bischoff's  BODg,  <<  Marguerite,"  sang  by  Mr.  Utas, 
was  well  received.  Dr.  Eliot  then  made  the  dosing 
address. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  who  have  prepared  and 
carried  out  this  reception,  desire  me  to  express  their  regrel 
that  Mr.  Saltoostall,  whoso  name  was  annoonoed  as  one. of 
the  speakers,  cannot  be  present,  on  aooount  of  illness.  Wis 
all  share  in  that  regret,  for  we  remember  how  earnest  has 
been  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  in  preyions  years. 

Before  bringing  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  to  a  dose^ 
I  have  to  say  only  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  called  the  material  aspect  of  this  work.  We  havs  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  spiritual  benefits  of  this  work,  bat  it 
still  remains  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  oflfoers  and 
members  of  the  corporation,  and  the  board  of  tmstees,  to 
insist  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  that  the  work  sflU 
needs  money.  It  needs  the  completion  of  the  endowment* 
in  the  first  place  ;  and  to  that  end  something  like  twenty-firs 
thousand  dollars  are  still  required.  It  needs  also  contribntions 
towards  its  annual  expenses,  which  have  hitherto  been  almost 
unprovided  for ;  and  with  reference  to  that  object  a  movement 
has  recently  been  organized  by  the  ladies  of  this  very  visiting 
committee,  constituting  a  Ladies*  Aoxlliary  Aid  Assooistion  to 
the  kindergarten,  for  the  pur[K>se  of  raising  in  small  as  well  ss 
in  large  subscri[)tioiis  the  money  that  is  needed  to  carry  It  on 
from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month  through  the  yesr« 
The  treasurer  and  the  secretary  of  this  auxiliary  association  ars 
present  this  afternoon.  They  will  be  found  seated  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  near  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  contributions  or  subscriptions.  We  need  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  endowment  of  this  kinder- 
garten, and  from  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  cany 
it  on.     These  children  plead  for  themselves,  and  they  need  no 
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voice  of  mioe,  no  voice  of  aoy  man  or  woman  to  plead  for 
them.  God  bns  cleoied  them  great  blesBinga,  but  he  haa  given 
them  great  bloseinga  f  and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  he 
has  given  them  ia  a  blessing  which  ia  denied  to  man;  of  ns  who 
have  our  cyea  untouched,  —  and  that  is  the  power  of  creating 
sympathy,  and  awaking  in  the  coldest  heart  some  sort  of  warm 
throb  of  pathetic  and  overflowing  response  to  their  demands. 
They  make  no  demands,  —  that  is  a  wrongly  clioacn  word ;  but 
here  are  their  wants,  which  tlie  mere  sight  of  them  tells,  with- 
out any  words  to  till  out  the  description. 

You  have  seen  something  of  the  traiuing  which  this  kinder- 
garten gives.  Of  that  nothing  has  been  said  this  afternoon, 
and  it  is  too  late  for  ine  to  dwell  upon  it  in  any  detail ; 
but  the  training  given  here,  as  it  is  observed  by  tliose  of 
US  who  come  here  from  time  to  time  and  see  it  as  it  goes 
on,  is  of  the  most  appropriate  character.  It  is  a  training 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  most  infinite  wants  of  every  one 
of  these  children ;  and  as  they  grow  under  it,  as  they  grow  not 
only  in  intellectual  and  in  spiritual  power  but  in  the  power  of 
enjoying  life,  and  of  seeing,  yes,  of  seeing  the  brightness  that 
there  is  in  life,  there  rests  upon  the  training  given,  evidently 
an  unspeakable  blessing,  a  blessing  which  comes  from  out  the 
open  skies.  What  this  training  may  be  to  children  bereft  of 
more  senses  than  the  one  that  is  denied  to  the  chihlren  of  the 
kindergarten,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  show  to  you  in  a  short  letter 
from  Helen  Keller.  Helen  Keller,  as  most  of  you  know,  is 
not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb ;  a  cliild  of  most  tender  and 
near  interest  to  every  one  of  us  concerned  in  the  kindergarten, 
because  she  has  been  here  and  belongs  to  us ;  she  belongs  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
because  her  teacher  was  trained  iu  that  institution.  The  letter 
shows  how  much  the  education  of  a  child  whose  mind  it  must 
have  been  difficult  to  approach,  is  due  to  the  teacher  trained 
at  our  school  at  South  Boston.  It  is  therefore  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  among  ns,  as  an  illustration 
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Dot  fui'gi:t  tliu  material  appeal,  1 
and  aid  which  I  have  tried  . 
[AppUme.] 

And  now  these  exercises  will  o( 
chorus  for  female  voicea,  "  The  Mo 

After  tbe  exercises  were  endi 
gered,  and  some  of  them  placed  in 
Auxiliary  Aid  Association  substi 
terest  in  the  work,  before  they  fin 
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CATALOGUE    OF   BOOKS, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MAINTENANCE   ACCOUNT. 


Meat,  30,354  pounde, $S,655  18 

Fish,  4,199  pouuds, 239  57 

Butter,  5,934  pounds, 1,555  10 

Rice,  Bago,  eto., 87  98 

Bi-ead,  flour,  meal,  etc-, 1,S73  05 

Potatoes  and  other  veget«ble§,      .        .        .        .  763  78 

Fruit, 438  85 

Milk,  32,019  quarts, 1,700  60 

Sugar,  9,884  pounds, 787  35 

Tea  and  coffee,  G65  pounds,          .         .         .        .  217  20 

Groceries, 1,048  79 

Gas  and  oil, 4G7  10 

Coal  and  wooil 2  983  77 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,     ....  398  47 

Wages  and  domestic  semce,          ....  4,867  75 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  mstr action,      ■         ■  19,955  21 

Onteide  aid, 32S  76 

Medicine  and  medical  aid, 93  76 

Furniture  and  bedding, 1,036  2d 

Clotliing  and  mending, 78  53 

Stable, 174  13 

Musical  instruments,      ......  1,173  9S 

Bojs'  sbop 421  SS 

Books  and  stationery,    ......  1,194  25 

Conslruetion  and  repairs, 7,f80  94 

Taxes  and  insurance,     .         .          ....  1,501  64 

Travelling  expenses, 96  51 

Sundries 8(!  84 

t52,6»0  Ata 
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WORK  DEPABTMENT,  Oct.  1,  1889. 


Statemekt. 


Amoant  due  Perkins    Institatioii    from    the    lint 

date, $45,981  54 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditares,   .        .        •        809  18 


845,6»  41 


Cash  received  during  the  year,      •         •        .        .115,506  84 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  people,    .  $8,556  17 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  seeing  people,  .     S,717  88 

Amount  paid  for  rent,  stock  and  Ban- 

dnes, 8,925  66 

15,199  71 


$809  18 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1889, 
Receivable  bills, 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1888, 


$8,725  42 
2,608  61 

$6,334  03 
6,147  18 


186  85 


Gain, 


$495  98 


The  following  account  exhibite   the  state  of  the  proper^  u 
entered  uimii  the  books  ol  the  Institution  Oct.  1,  1889; — 


Real  Estate  yielding  Income. 
IIoiiBC  U  Oxford  Street,  . 
BuiMing  10  llayword  Place,    . 
Buitihng  2.^0  and  2;>3  Purchase  Street,    . 
Building  2110  and  207  Con- 
gress Street,  .        .        .       175.000  00 
Less  mortgage,          .        .         50,000  00 

J7.000  00 

44,000  00 
44,000  00 

25,000  00 
9.900  00 
•iJWOOO 
9.(>00  00 

15,500  00 

14,450  00 
3.300  00 
5,400  00 

Houses  412,  414,  416  Fifth  Street,   . 
House -i:l7  Fourth  Street, 
Houses  Ml  anil  643  Fourth  Street, . 
Mouses  557  and  559  Fourth  Street, . 
Houses  i>8:i  to  589  Fourth 

Street »2 1.200  00 

Less  mortgage,         .        .           6,750  00 

House  !t9  and  101  H  Street,      . 

Three  houses  on  Day  and  Perkins  strceta, 

1182,950  00 
246,277  00 

Real  Estate  used  by  the  hielitution. 
Real   estate   used   for   school   purposes, 

Unimproved  land,  South  Boston,     . 

9,975  00 
147,000  00 

S0,29i  70 

RaUroad  Slock. 
Boston  &  Providence  R.  It.,  30  shares. 

Fitehbiu'g  B.  R.,  preferred,  70  shares. 

value, 

Chic-ago,  Burlington  &  Quiney  R.  R.,  100 

shares,  value. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  R.  R.,  3 

shares,  value, 

EasttTii  R.  B  ,  preferred,  31  shares,  value, 

J6,790  00 

6.622  20 

13.708  04 

235  60 
3.938  96 

Railrand  Bondi. 
Eastern  B.  B.,  I  6%  bond,  value,      . 
Boston  a  l^well  K.R.,  1  h\  bond,  value, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiney  R.  B.,  27 

4e,  value 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  B.  B., 

14  5s,  value 

11,270  00 
1,000  00 

26,190  00 

14,416  88 

142,876  88 

»686.015  70 

'    The    foregoing    property  represents    the   foUon-ing    funds    and 
bnlmicca,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same:  — 


InstUvlion  Funds. 
Genera]  fund  of  the  insdtution, 
Harris  fUnd,  .... 
Rialiard  Perkins  fund. 


ljl09,710  67 
I  80,000  00 
'     20,000  00 


Printing  Fund.  ' 

Capital '  »107,500  00 

Surplus  for  building  purposes,        .        .  '     S3,544  GG 

Kindergarten  Funds.  I 

Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund, 
Sidney  Bartlett  legacy, 
Oeorge  Bdword  Downs  legaoy, 
Hary  Williams  legacy. 
Funds  from  other  donations,    . 


I  »«,000  00 

I  10,000  00 

'  3,000  00 

1  5,000  00 

I  32,050  00 


Cash  in  treasury, 

Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  use  for  the  insti- 
tution at  South  Boston, 

Land,  buiMings  and  personal  property 
in  use  for  the  kiudergarton  at  Jamaica 
Plain, 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  kindui^arten, 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  institution  proper,  .... 


340,034  66 
80,164  00 


1187,189  91 
732,090  76 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EINDEB6ABTEN 

For  tue  Tear  ending  Sept.  80,  1889. 

Receipts. 

Donations, $16,889  11 

Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund,  88,000  00* 

Legacies  — 

George  Edward  Downs,  $3,000  00 

Mary  WilUamSy  .  5,000  00 

Sidney  Bartlett,  10,000  00 

18,000  00 

Endowment  ilincl,    .  .       $72,889  11 

Annual  Subscriptions  through  Ladies' 

Auxiliary  Aid  Society,       .        .        .  $1,676  04    , 

Contributions, 1,648  89 

For  current  expenses,     .  — — ^    8,119  88 

Donations  for  new  building,  .        .        •        .         86  00 

Board  and  tuition, 8,786  00 

Rents, 1,010  60 

Income  from  investments, 8,846  00 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1888, 88,148  10 

$116,888  04 

Expenses. 
Maintenance, $7,666  96 

Grading  and  levelling, 1,600  00 

Insurance  and  repairs  on  houses  let,     .        .        .        140  18 

Invested, 90,660  00 

Total  expenses, $99,947  18 

Due  on  contract  for  grading,        ....     2,000  00 

101,947  18 

Balance  Oct.  1,  1889 $14,876  91 

*  This  amount  was  received  during  tlie  year  just  ended:  in  the  preceding  jssr 
the  sum  of  $2,000  was  received,  making  the  amount  of  the  Hblsn  C.  Beaplbe 
pi'ND  $40,000. 
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KINDERGARTEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


List  of  Coxtkibutoks. 

From  Sept.  30, 1888,  to  Oct.  1, 1889. 

Balance  on  hand  after  deducting  amount  for  current 

expenses, $29,648  10 

A.  B.,  second  coatributioD, 50  00 

A.  B.,  third  contribution, 500  00 

A.,E., 25  00 

Adtims,  MifiB  Lucy  Aon, 20  00 

A  fricDd, 5  00 

A  friend, 50  00 

A  friend, 1  00 

A  friend, 500  00 

A  friend, 500  00 

A  friend, 50  00 

A  friend 25  00 

A  friend, 20  00 

A  friend,  South  Framingti&m,         ....  5  00 

A  friend,  tUrough  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  .         .        .  200  00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional,   .  300  00 

A  friend  of  tbe  little  blind  children,  additional,   .  50  00 

A  little  girl  from  Northborougb,  ....  60 

A  little  girl's  Lenten  earnings,      ....  2  75 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  seventh  contribution,       .  1,000  00 

B., 5  00 

Baker,  Mrs.  Walter,  second  contribution,       .        .  100  00 

Amount  carried  fortcard,  .         .        .        .$33,057  45 
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AmourU  brought  forward y         •        •        •        .133,057  45 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  I., 5  00 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  fourth  contribution,  •         .'SSfOOO  00 

Brown,  Miss  H.  Louisa,  second  contributioni  •  5  00 
Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.,  Cambridge,  eeoond 

contribution, 50  00 

Cabot,  Miss  Margaret  C, 20  00 

Cary,  Miss  G.  S., 5  00 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard, 10  00 

Cash, S  00 

Cash, 10  00 

Cash, 50 

Cash, 500  00 

Cash,     .        .        . 8  25 

Cash  from  L.  M.  H., 50 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  fifth  contribution,  •         •         •  25  00 

Chapin,  A.  M.,  Milford,       .        .        .        .     '    .    '  5  00 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  fourth  contribution,         •  25  00 

Charles,  Mi*s.  Mary  C,  fifth  contribution,    •         •  25  00 

Cheever,  Miss  A.  M.,  third  contribution,     •         •  50  00 

Cheever,  Miss  M.  E.,  second  contribution,  •        •  50  00 

Children's  fair,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,  •  4  12 
Children   of   Miss   Isabel    Merry's    Kindergarten, 

Newark,  N.  J., 7  04 

Children  of  the  Moore  Street  Kindergarten,  Cam- 

bridgeport,          . 2  50 

Children  of  Mrs.  Voorhees'   Kindergarten,    Com- 

bridgeport,  third  contribution,  ....  10  00 
Children    of    Miss    Wiltze's    Kindergarten,    third 

contribution, 1  12 

Children  of  Miss  Wood's  Kindergarten,  Maiden, .  2  00 

Amount  carriad  foriL-ard^  .         .         .         .$71,880  48' 

*  This  sum.  with  $2,000  received  in  the  preceding  jear,  makes  the  HsLnr  C. 
Bradlee  fund  $iO,000. 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .         .         .         .$71,880  iS 

Children'a    sale    by    Marion    Call    and    Gertrade 

Velasco,  additional, 1  20 

Children's    sale    by    Alice    Meeban     and    Uattie 

Seming,  Jamaica  Plain, 2  50 

"Christmas   Leaflet"   from   Miaa  Sampson's  little 

folks,  sixth  contributioQ, 5  00 

Class   in   Shepard  Memorial   Church,   Cambridge, 

Mies  A.  E.  Hilton's, 5  10 

Comey,  Miss  M.  E.,  Cambridge,.        ...  3  00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J,  TemplemaD,  siith  contribution,  200  00 

Cushing,  E.  J.,  second  contribution,     ...  2  00 

D.,  L.  AV.  and  M:  M.  D.,  fifth  contribution,       .  50  00 

Devena,  Rev.  S.  A.,  second  contribution,    .         .  5  00 

Dillaway,  W.  E.  L., 50  00 

Doliber,  Thomas, 10  00 

Dnrant,  William,  second  contribution,  .        .        .  25  00 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  fourth  contribution,         .        .  100  00 

Ellis,  George  H., 25  00 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  third  contribution,    .        .  1,000  00 

Entertainment  by  the  boys  of  Perkins  Institution,  15  00 
Fair  by  Miss  Marion   C.   Goodnow,    714  Centre 

Street, 46  00 

Fair  at  31  Centre  Street,  Roxbury,  by  Henrietta 
Heinzen,  Elsie  Ruhl,  Miriam  Tower,  Josie  Bry- 
ant and  Cora  Forbes, 105  00 

Fair  by  Amy  and  Edna  Pickert,  Jessie   and  Ida 

Patten,  and  Kittle  L.  Levick,   ....  41  08 

Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M 25  00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V,,  Milton,  thii-d  contribution,  5  00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton,  fourth  contribution,  5  00 

Fields,  Mrs.  James  T., 50  00 

Forbes,  Robert  Bennett,  second  contribution,       .  50  00 

Amount  carried  forward,         .        .        .        .(73,705  36 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 


Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge,    • 

Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C, 

From  a  friend,  through  Mrs.  U., 

From  Estate  of  Sidney  Bartlett,  throngh  Eranois 

Bartlctt, 

Frothingham,  Rev.  O.  B.,  third  oontribotioiii 

Fry,  Mrs.  Charles, 

Gammell,  Mrs.  £.  A.,  Providenoei* 

Girls  of  Miss  Marshall's  class  in  Everett  School 

Goodman,  Richard,  Lenox,  second  oontribntioni 

Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  third  contribation, 

Gaild,  Mrs.  S.  £.,  fourth  contribution, 

H.,  C.  M.,  Cambridge,  .... 

Hale,  Miss  Martha,       ..... 

Hall,  Mrs.  Josephine  S.,  third  contrlbntion, 

Haskell,  Miss  Alta,       ..... 

Higginson,  Waldo,  second  contribution, 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  second  contribution, 

Howard,  C.  H.,  Lawrence,   .... 

Howe,  Mrs.  Henry  S., 

Howland,   Mrs.    Zenas    C,    Charlestown,    second 

contribution,       ...... 

Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  fourth  contribution, 
Hunnewxll,  Mrs.  H.  S., 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  Constantine  F.,  third  contribution 
lasigi.  Miss  Mary  V.,  second  contribution,  . 

Inches,  John  C, 

In  memoriam,        ...... 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,     . 
Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  sixth  contribution, 
Jenks,  !Miss  C.  E.,  fifth  contribution,  . 
Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  IL, 


Amount  carried  forward, 


178,705  86 


10  00 

1,000  00 

70  00 

10,000  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

2  60 

.    10  00 

25  00 

26  00 
8  00 

10  00 
26  00 

5  00 
10  00 

2  00 
15  00 
10  00 

20  00 
50  00 
25  00 
20  00 
10  00 
20  00 
50  00 
50  00 
25  op 
5  00 
25  00 


$85,477  96 


AmowU  brovght  forward, 

885,477  96 

K., 

5  00 

Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M. 

50  00 

Kidiler,  Mra.  Henry  P. 

100  00 

Kitnbail,  Mra.  M.  Day,  third  coDtribution,  . 

100  00 

Kindergarten  at  '^Vest  Newton,  Mbs  Sweetaer's, 

2  00 

King's  Daugliter,  Marblehead,       . 

1  00 

Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  second  contribution,  . 

50  00 

Lang,  Mrs.  Frances  M 

25  00 

Little  girl  and  little  boy,  Si  00  eaoli,  . 

2  00 

Little    Helpers,    Newton    Centre,    tlirougU    Mrs 

Gammon, 

10  00 

100  00 

Lowell,  Miss  Anna  C,  fourth  contribution,  . 

200  00 

Luce,  Mattliew 

100  00 

Mackay,  Mrs.  W.,  Cambridge,        . 

1  00 

Marshali.  J.  F.  B., 

10  00 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  fifth  contributioD, 

1,000  00 

Meredith,  Mrs.  J.  H., 

5  00 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  second  contribution, 

50  00 

Minot,  George  R.,          .         ... 

25  00 

Minot,  J.  G.,  second  contribution. 

15  00 

Minot,  The  Misses,  second  contribution. 

25  00 

Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  C,  second  contributioD, 

100  00 

Montgomery,  William,  seventh  contribution,  . 

25  00 

Morse,  Mrs.  S.  F., 

10  00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie 

25  00 

Norcross,  Grenville  H..          .... 

.      290  00 

Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  fifth  contribution. 

250  00 

Noi-cross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  fourth  contribution, 

10  00 

Noyes,  Mrs.  J.  R., 

10  00 

"Out  of  town," 

6  00 

Partridge,  Miss  Jennie  A.,  New  York,  . 

5  00 

Am'yunt  carried  forward. 

888,043  96 
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40  00 


108  85 


5  00 


25  00 


Amount  brought  forward,  .        .        .888,048 

Peabodj,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  second  coDtribation,    .        •  10  00 

Petere,  Edward  D.,  second  contribatioii,        •        •  80  00 

Pritchard,  Mrs.  £.  R 1  00 

Proceeds  of    fair  by  Bessie    Osborne    and   bom- 

panions, 185  00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  Febmaty  22  bj  poi^ 

of  Perkins  Institution, 167  8S 

Proceeds  of    reading  at  Chestnut .  Hill,  bj  J.  H. 

Cabot,  through  John  Richardson,       •        •        • 
Proceeds  of  entertainment  at  Clianncy  Hall  Seliodi, 

second  contribution, 

Pupils  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Ward's  Sdiodi, 

R.,  Mrs.  C, 

Rantoul,  Miss  Hannah  L.,  Beverly,  aeoond  oontri- 

bution, 

Reynolds,  W.  H.,  fourth  contribution,  • 
Richardson,  Mrs.  T.  O.,  third  contribution,   • 
Richardson,  Dr.  W.  L.,  third  contribution,     . 
Ritchie,  Mi-s.  John, 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Anne  B.,  Rockport,  • 
Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York, 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  third  contribution, 
Rotch,  Mrs.  B.  S.,  sixth  contribution, 
Rotoh,  Miss  Edith,  fourth  contribution, 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,    . 
S.,  second  contribution, 
S.  H".  S.,  Cambridge, 

»7.»7«,.  .  •  .  • 

Sale  of  Miss  S.  M.  Fay's  Poems, 
Saltonstall,  Leverctt, 
Saltoustall,  Mrs.  Leverett, 
Sampson,  George,  second  contribution. 


Amount  carried  forvsard^ 


K  00 

50  00 

20  00 

5  00 

100  00 

20  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

100  00 

20  00 

50  00 

10  00 

25  25 

100  00 

100  00 

20  00 


.  190,814  21 
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Amount  brought  forward,         .        .        .        .$90,814  21 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  tbird  contribution,  .                   .  25  00 

Shaw,  Mre.  G.  Howland, 200  00 

Speocer,  Henry  F.,  second  contributioD,  .  .  5  00 
Sanday-school    of     Unitarian    Society,    Littleton, 

tbird  contribution, 10  00 

Sunday-scliool  of  tbe  Unitarian  Cburch,  Dedham, 

tbird  contribution,               .      '  .         .         .        .  25  00 

Sntton,  Mra.  Eliza,  Feabody,           ....  i>0  00 

Swan,  Mies  E.  B., 5  00 

Swan,  Itobert, 25  00 

Swan,  Airs.  Robert,  sixth  contribution,  ...  25  00 

Symonds,  Miss  Lucy  H.,  second  contributioD,         .  10  00 

T.,H.  L. 25  00 

Tflggard,  Mra.  B.  W.,  second  contributioD,    .         .  20  00 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  third  contribution,    .        .  25  00 

Tappan,  Mies  Mary  A.,  fourth  contribution,          .  25  00 

Thayer,  Mra.,  second  contribution,          .         .          .  1,000  00 

Thorndike.  Mra.  J.  H.,  seventh  contribution,          .  100  00 

Through  Freddie  V.  Walsh, 5  00 

Trinity  Church,  Easter  offering,     ....  25  00 

Two  friends, 2  00 

U.,  S.  R., 10  00 

W.,  second  contribution, 100  00 

Ware,  Mra.  C.  E.,  fourth  contribution,  .         .         .  100  00 

W.,  C.  J.,  Cambridge,  fourth  contribution,     .         .  50  00 

Warren,  Mra.  J.  Sullivan,  third  contribution,          .  20  00 

White,  Mi-s.  C.  T., 50  00 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  W.,     .         .        .        .         .  25  00 

Whitwell,  S.  H.,  second  contribution,     ...  25  00 

Whitwell,  Miss  S-  L.,  second  contribution,    .        .  25  00 

Winslow,  Miss  II.  M.,  second  contribution,   .        .  1  00 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  eighth  contribution,       .        .  200  00 

Amount  carried  forward,  .        .        .         .$93,027  21 
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Amount  brought  forward^         •         •         •         .$98^027  21 

Wood,  Miss  C,  11  Moreland  Street,  second  oon- 

tribntioD, •         •        •  5  00 

Wood,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Concord, 5  00 

Woods,  Henry,  second  contribution,      •        •        •  1,000  00 

194,037  21 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 

Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  treasurer,  •  tl,576  04 

Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  Jr., 50  00 

B.,  M.  D.,  .  .  .  .  .  5  00 
Ferguson,   Mrs.   Pollen,   from  sale  of   **  Poem  to 

Laura  Bridginan,  by  M.  D.  B.,"        •         •        •  5  00 

Callender,  Mrs.  Henry, 5  00 

Children   of  Mrs.   Voorhees'  Kindergarten,    Cam- 

bridgcpoii;, 5  00 

Coolidge,  Mi*8.  J.  T., 100  00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Jr., 10  00 

Cunniff,  M.  M., 50  00 

Elder,  Miss  P:.  C, -8  00 

Fair  by  the  Richards  children,  Gardiner,   Maine, 

second  contribution, 120  68 

Fay,  Miss  S.  M., 10  00 

Field,  Mrs.  ?:.  E.  V.,  Milton,         .         •         .         .  5  00 

Field,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Monson, 100  00 

Friends  in  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  Haven,          .         .  60  00 

Glover,  Joseph  B., 100  00 

Goodman,  Richard,  Lenox, 10  00 

Harrington,  M.  S., 1  00 

Hayes's  School,  IMrs.  Mary  E.  C,         ...  100  00 

Amount  carried  forward^          ....  $2,815  72 


L^IL_:^^^^ii^l 
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Amount  hrmigkt  foncard, 

Kindergaitcn  at  Eael  Braintree, 

luring,  Mrs.  W.  C,      . 

Lone,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Clmtoo, 

Lowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.,  CtintoD, 

Lowell,  Mrs.  G.  G., 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy, 

Marvin,  Mrs.  K.  C, 

Minot,  Mrs.  C.  H., 

Petei'S,  Edward  D., 

Richardson,  Dr.  W".  L., 

Saltonstall,  Henry  (annual), 

Saltonstall,  W.  G., 

Sunday-school  of  the  Firet  Church, 

Tappau,  D.  D.,  Topsfleld, 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  J.  U., 

Through  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 

Wainwright,  Mies  R.  P.,      . 

Wales,  George  W., 

Wales,  Miss  M.  A., 

Watson,  T.  A.,  Weymouth, 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  Charleatown  (annual), 

Whitehead,  filiss  Mary,  CharlestowD,    . 


Boston, 


12  00 

25  00 

5  00 

10  00 

50  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

20  00 

50  00 

25  00 

25  00 

105  61 

1  00 

10  00 

200  00 

5  00 

100  00 

25  00 

25  00 

10  00 

70  00 


FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

A  friend $25  00 

Mademoiselle  Norton,  Paris,  ....  1  00 
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All  corUributora  to  the  fund  are  respedfutli/  reqtiettfd  to  pejitiS~ 
the  above  list,  and  to  report  either  to  Euwabd  Jackson,  Treaa- 
Mrer,  No.  146  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  or  to  the  DireiXor, 
M.  Anagnob,  South  Boston,  any  ominniona  lyr  inaecaracieM 
vihick  they  may  find  in  it. 

EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treatwer. 

No.    Hfl   FrANKHH     R-ntEBT,    BO»TOJI. 


The  kindergarten,  which  waa  dQdicated  in  April,  1887,  is 
now  crowded  to  its  utmost  cnpocitj,  and  the  increasing  rnimber 
of  api>licai]ts  makes  it  necessary  thtit  a  second  building  should 
be  erected  without  delay. 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 
Fainted  at  the  PERKCta  iNsriTtrrioN  and  Massachusetts 

SCHOOI.  FOB  THE  BUND. 


tITLB  OP  BOOK. 


^i 


Book  of  Psalms, 

New  TeHtament, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Baxter's  Call 

Hymns  for  the  Blind 

Pftgrim's  Progress 

Natural  Theology, 

•  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenboiy,  . 
Biogtaphieal  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Persons, . 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Gieorge  Eliot,    .        .        .        . 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 

Howe's  Cyclopsedia, 

Latin  Selections 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man, 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hydene, . 

"  Life  and  herChildren,"  or  a  Header  ofNMural  History, 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 

Geometrical  Diagrams, 

Weatworth's  Grammar-school  Arithmetic,     . 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introdocto^, 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States, 

Constitution  of  the  United  states 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England,  .        .        .        . 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schniitz's  History  of  Rome, 

Washington  and  his  Country, 

Guyot's  Geography, 

Senbner's  Geographical  Reader, 

American  Prose, 

Most  CBlebrat«d  Diamonds,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  Srota  Pick- 

Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Emerson's  Essays,   • 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,    , 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Manftr, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward, 


■  Printed  by  the  donor  for  tiw  dlstribntion. 


(3  00 
7  50 
3  00 
2  60 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

25 

3  00 

32  00 

2  00 
i  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

1  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  £0 
40 

6  00 

2  60 

3  00 

2  60 
9  00 

3  00 

2  60 
6  00 

60 

3  00 
15  00 
12  00 

3  00 

5  00 
3  60 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 
6  00 
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List  of  Embossed  Bookm^  Ckmiinu^. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


t 

i 


Scott^s  Talisman, 

The  Deacon^s  Week, 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 

Bryant^s  Poems, 

Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  Childe  Harold* 
Poetry  of  Byron,  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold, 

Holmes's  Poems, '     . 

Ijongfellow's  Evangeline,  .        .        .        . 

Ix>ngf  el  low's  Evangeline,  and  other  poems,  . 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha, 

Lowell's  Poems, 

Milton^s  Paradise  I^st, 

Pope^s  Essay  on  Man,  and  other  poems,  •  •  • 
Scott^s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  87  other  poems,  . 
Shakespeare^s  Hamlet  and  Julius  Cnsar, 

Shakespeare's  King  Henry  Fifth, 

Shakespeare's  Honieo  and  Juliet, 

Tennyson^s  In  Menioriam,  and  other  poems,  •        • 

Whittier's  Poems, 

Longfellow's  Birthday,  by  Julia  R.  Ansgnos,  .  • 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton, 

Juvenile  Books. 
Script  and  point  alphal)et  sheets,  per  himdred. 

An  Eclectic  Primer, 

Child's  First  Book 

Child's  Second  Book, 

Child's  Third  Book, 

Child's  Fourth  Book, 

Child's  Fifth  Book 

Child's  Sixth  Book 

Child's  Seventh  Book,  

Youth's  Library,  volume  1,     . 

Youth's  Library,  volume  2, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  3, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  4, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  5, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  6, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  7, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  8,     .        .        .        .        •        . 
Andersen's  Stories  and  Tales,         .        .        . 
Bible  Stori(js  in  Bible  Language,  by  Emilie  Poulsson,  . 
Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  3l.  Anagnos,  .        .        • 

Eliot's  Six  Ambian  Nights, 

Heidi :  translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Brooks,   • 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes, 

Little  Loixl  Fauntleroy, 


S 

1 

s 


2 


16.00 
St5 
900 
SOO 
800 
800 
800 
100 
800 
860 
800 
600 
160 
800 
400 
100 
900 
800 
300 


10 


00 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
15 
16 
16 


16 
16 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

800 

800 

160 

800 

600 

1  60 

8  00 


List  oir  Ehbossbd  Books  —  Concluded. 


I»io;e"B  Twelve  Popular  Talei, 

Stones  for  Little  Readers,  by  Erailie  Poulsson, 

The  Little  Ones'  Story  Book  (in  press). 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle, 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Lite,  by  J.  H.  Ewing, 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (in  presa). 

What  Kalj-  DM,  by  Suaan  Coolidge, 


McsiG. 
A  few  Germain  Chorals  of  J,  S.  Bitch,    . 
K^  to  Itraille'a  Muaieal  Notation, 
Arban's  ^lethoil  for  tlie  Cornet  and  Sax-IIom, 
Forty-live  Hymn  'i'unea. 

Opus  2(51,  by  Czemy 

Musiual  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 
The  Bridal  Rose  —  Overture, 
The  Color-Cuard  Nfarch, 

The  Little  Hose  Waltz 

Twelfth  Andanta  and  Waltz,  by  Charles  Bach, 
Urbach's  Prize  Piano  School,  ... 


2  00 
2  50 


N.  B.   TtM  prlcei  In  tbe  above  1l*t  an  wt  down  pet  SET,  not  p«r  volume. 


LIST  OP  APPLIANCES  AND    TANGIBLE  APPARATUS 


Made  at  the  Perriss   Isstitction   and   Massacoesetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Geogkafbt. 
J.  _  Wall  Mapa. 

1.  The  Hemispheres, size,  42  by  >'>2  iticbes. 

2.  United  SUtes,  Mexico  and  CaaiKln,      "  "  " 

3.  North  America,         .         .         .         .      "  "  '* 

4.  South  America,        ,        .        .        .      "  *'  " 

5.  Europe,    ......"  " 

6.  Asia, ;      "  " 

7.  Africa, •'  " 

8.  The  World  od  Mercator's  Projection,      "  " 

Each,  $35;  or  the  set,  8280. 


//.  —  Di 


.   Eastern  Heinispher 
.    Western  Hemisphe 
.  North  America, 
.   United  States 
,   South  America, 
.  Europe,    . 


,  Africa, 


'sseded  Maps. 


size,  30  hy  36  inchea. 


Each,  823  ;  or  the  set,  $184. 


These  maps  are  considered,  Id  point  of  worlcmanship,  accu- 
racy and  distiuclness  of  outline,  durability  and  beaaty,  tat 
superior  to  all  thus  far  made  in  Euro|ie  or   in    this    t 
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"TLe  New  Englaod  Journal  of  Education"  says,  "They 
are  very  stroDg,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  ao 
ornameat  to  any  scbool-room." 


///.  —  Pin  Mapt. 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams,    . 


.  each,  to  75 


Arithhetic. 
Ciphering-boatds   made  of    brass    stripe,    nickel- 
plated, .  each,  $3  00 

Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,  .  1  00 


Wbitino. 
Grooved  writing-cards. 
Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed, 
Br^le  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed. 
Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed. 


.  each,  to  05 
.  "  1  50 
.  "  1  00 
.     "        1  00 


APPENDIX  A. 


Jrocwdings  of  the  Commencement  (&%txnm 


Perkins    Lnstitution    and    Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  com  men  cement  exercises  6f  the  present  year 
were  marked  by  the  graduntion  of  a  somewhat  large 
class  of  young  mea  and  women,  aad  by  the  introduction 
of  the  little  pupils  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  established 
part  of  the  educational  scheme  of  this  institution.  It 
was  also  the  first  appearance  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  a 
blind  deaf  mute,  yet  a  very  intelligent  little  girl,  who 
had  been  twenty  months  under  instruction,  during 
which  time  she  bad  made  excellent  progress. 

The  familiar  face  of  Laura  Bridgman,  always  so 
eagerly  looked  for  on  these  occasions,  was  sadly  missed ; 
but  the  sadness  was  softened  by  the  memory  of  the 
gentleness  with  which  her  spirit  had  at  last  been  re- 
leased from  the  defective  body  through  which  it  bad 
bravely  and  cheerfully  fought  its  way  to  higher  light 
and  life. 

The  daily  and  weekly  journals  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs very  generally  published,  in  advance,  a  notice  of 
these  commencement  exercises,  in  style  similar  to  the 
following,  which  is  taken  from  the  "  Boston  Home 
Journal "  of  May  25  :  — 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its  com- 
mencement  exercises  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon,  June  4,   at  3  o'clock.     These  annnal  exercises  serve 


to  deepen  in  tlie  public  mind  the  conviction  that  1 
is  no  longer  an  insupei'iible  obstacle  to  tlie  acquirement  of 
a  liberal  education,  aud  tbe  preparation  needful  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  lift'.  The  present  prograiunie  embraces 
recitations  from  diFferent  grades  of  scbolars,  from  the  little 
pupils  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  members  of  tlie  graduating 
class.  liotii  tbe  literary  and  mnsic  departments  are  Repre- 
sented, and  80,  too,  is  the  department  for  physical  culture. 
We  note  also  a  rending  to  be  given  by  the  blind  deaf  mute 
pupil,  Editb  M.  Thomas,  wboee  education  is  progressing 
favorably  at  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Rev.  James  Dc 
Nonnandie;  valedictory  by  Miss  Eunice  French,  and  presen- 
tation of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot.  Tbe  usual  arrangements 
for  tickets  are  maintained,  and  those  wishing  to  secure 
tickets  for  tbe  floor  or  first  balcony  should  make  early  appli- 
cation to  the  director,  or  at  tbe  salesroom  of  tbe  institution, 
37  Avon  Street.    The   second  balcony  is  free  to  the   public. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  school  the  follow- 
ing cnculnr  waa  sent:- — 

PERKINS      INSTITUTION      AND      MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Bofias,  May  H,  1889. 
7b  Ittc  Fritntls  and  Pnfrona  of  the  Intiitutton. 

The  Commencement  l-^xercises  of  this  school  will  be  h«ld 
at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  8  r.M. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  will  preside,  and  Eev.  James  De 
Nonnandie  will  speak  on  tbe  kindergarten  for  little  sigbtless 
children. 

You  are  most  coidially  invited  to  honor  tlie  occasion  witli 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  lloor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Teni' 
pie  will  be  reserved  for  the   choice   of    tbe    members   of   Q|H 
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corporation,  and  the  fiieiKls  and  patrons  of  the  institution, 
to  whom  tiiis  invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  25. 
Tickets  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card 
indicating  the  number  wished  for.  It  will  give  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  forward  them  at  once. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  three  o'clock,  punctually, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant 
places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


PROGRAMME. 

Part  I. 

ORGAN  — Fugue  in  G  minor "  .        Bach. 

C.  A.  W.  liOWLAND. 

1.  OPENING  REMARKS. 

Di(.  Samuel  Eliot. 

2.  BAND  —  Overture, "  The  Bridal  Rose,"  C.  Lamllie. 

3.  EXERCISE  IN  PHYSICS. 

By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

4.  MUSICAL  EXERCISES. 

Bj  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

5.  EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

C  F.  Forrester,  W.  A.  SIesseh,  and  F.  J.  L,  O'Rriek. 

8.    BEADING  BY  THE  TOUCH. 

Louisa  Wakrener  and  AIvrtie  A.  Aldrich     Also 
Edith  M,  Thomas,  of  the  Kindergarten. 

7.    UUET  FOR  CLARINET  AND  CORNET  — "Sing. 

Smile,  Slumber," OoujumI. 

John  F.  Morrison  and  John  J.  Clare. 


LADIES'  AUXIUAEY  AID  SOCIETY. 


A  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society  baa  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  raieing  fuDds  for  cnrrent  expenses,  by  annual 
subscriptions  of  one  dollar  and  upwards.  Branches  of  this 
society  are  being  eBtablisbcd  in  varioas  parte  of  New  England, 
and  the  friends  of  little  sightless  children  arc  earnestly 
requested  to  become  members.  Annual  subBciiptiooe  for 
current  expenses  may  be  sent  to  the  treaBiiivr  of  tliis  - 
organization,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  No.  152  Beacon  Street, 
Boston. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  AGASSIZ, 
Miss  E.  L.  ANDREW", 
Mrs.  WM.  APPLETON, 
Miaa  C.  T.  ENDICOTT, 
Mi33  S.  B.  FAY, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  GARDNER, 


Mrs.  T.  mack, 
Mrs.  R.  T.  PAINE, 
Miss  EDITH  ROTCH, 
Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTl', 
Mrs.  J.  M.  FORBES, 

Ladies'  Visiting  Committee, 


Applications  for  tickets  were  incessantly  coming  in, 
from  the  first  annouDcement  of  these  exercises  up  to  the 
very  hour  of  the  performance ;  and  the  large  ball  was, 
as  usual,  well  filled.  On  the  platform  were  seated  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr.  Eliot  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Cobb ;  and  of  the  l>oard  of  trustees  there  were  present 
Messrs.  Dwight,  Glover,  Wales,  Endicott,  Temple, 
Tborndike  and  Heard. 

At  the  close  of  Bach's  fugue  in  G  minor,  played  by 
C.  A.   W.   Rowland  while  the  audience  were    taking 


fricTKla  a  cordinl  wi'lcoine. 
tli-'so  fseiTis<'s    before    ne. 
are    [luifectly  aware  what 
illustrate   the  working  of 
never  attended  them,  I  ha> 
what  has  been  done  to  prep 
of  usefulaess  and  honor  in  tl 
hardly  Bay,  the  blind  as  on 
seeing,  aa  far  as  relates  to  c 
claim,  and  they  have  no  sui 
They  come  to  our  school  to 
training;  not  as  blind,  not  . 
a  life  of  deprivation,  but  as  c. 
whose  claim  to  education  is   [ 
of  other  children  whom  he.  ha 
When  the  old  prophet  calls 
of  the  Almighty,  to  bear  witnt 
his  first  appeal  is  "to  bring  f 
I  don't  know  that  there  can  b 
Power  than  that  the  blind   sht 
And  here  they  come  this  aftei 
you,  to  show  all  who  are  int 
diOlcultiee  of  their  lot  have  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  gri 
and  to  join  with  nil  *»•-  - 
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The  exercitie  in  physics,  which  followed,  consisted 
of  an  explanation  of  the  parts  and  action  of  the  steam 
engine,  illustrated  by  a  working  model  which  was 
successfully  operated  by  C.  W.  Holmes.  In  the  musi- 
cal exercises  which  came  next  the  little  kindergarten 
pupils  delighted  the  audience  by  the  quickness  and 
correctness  with  which  they  recognized  and  named  a 
succession  of  musical  tones  and  chords  struck,  at  ran- 
dom, on  the  piano.  While  the  children  were  thus 
engaged,  three  lads  were  rapidly  putting  together  a 
dissected  map,  which  proved  to  be  a  map  of  Africa. 
Their  recitation  showed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
geography,  history  and  government  of  the  countries  of 
central  and  the  colonies  of  southern  Africa,  the  recent 
discoveries,  and  other  facts  of  interest. 

The  selections  read  from  embossed  books,  by  Myrtie 
A.  Aldnch  and  Louisa  Warrener,  were  given  with 
fluency  and  with  distinct  and  pleasing  enunciation.  The 
little  children  of  the  kindergarten  constitute  a  pleasing 
feature  of  the  Tremont  Temple  exorcises ;  and  at  this 
first  appearance  of  Edith  Thomas  she  was  warmly 
greeted,  and  her  reading  was  followed  with  the  liveliest 
interest.  With  the  tiny  fingers  of  one  hand  running 
swiftly  along  the  lines,  she  caught  every  word  of  the 
story  of  hay  making,  while  with  the  other  hand  she 
gave  it  to  ber  teacher  by  the  manual  alphabet  j  the  latter 
repeating  it  orally  to  the  audience.  The  reading  was 
accompanied  with  many  pretty  gestures,  and  won  hearty 
and  well-deserved  applause.  Several  bouquets  were 
received  from  friends  in  the  audience,  who  evidently 
enjoyed  little  Edith's  pleasure  while  she  examined  the 
flowers  with  the  light  and  breezy  touch  of  her  delicat« 


fiDgers.  The  first  part  of  tbe  prc^mnine  ended  viUi 
a  duet  for  clarinet  and  comet,  —  Gounod's,  "  Sing, 
Smile,  Slumber," — acceptably  rendered  by  Jt^n  F> 
MorrisoD  and  Jobn  J.  Clare. 

Some  idea  of  the  physical  training  given  fraa  apptr- 
eut  in  the  gymoastica  and  military  drill  with  which 
Fart  n.  was  opened.  A  company  of  little  boya, 
dressed  in  blue  flannel  suits  and  red  neckties,  per- 
formed a  dumb-beil  exercise.  These  were  followed  by 
ft  class  of  girls  in  white  flannel  dresses,  who  handled 
their  silver  wands  gracefully  and  with  precision ;  bat 
the  military  drill  executed  by  a  class  of  sixteen  youths 
elicited  the  heartiest  applauae.  The  trio  sung  by 
Misses  Meleadj  and  Jackson  and  Mr.  Titos  was  hi^ily 
commended ;  and  at  its  close  the  youngest  children 
were  placed  at  little  tables  arranged  along  the  front 
of  the  platform,  und  supplied  with  clay,  which  they 
used  in  modeling  various  articles  connected  with  but* 
ter-making.  While  they  were  thus  employed.  Dr. 
Eliot  addressed  the  audience  in  the  following  words: — 

RKMARKS  OF  DB.  EUOT. 

You  see  before  you  the  children  seated  at  tbe  tables,  and 
those  beyond  them  on  the  front  seats  of  the  platform.  There 
arc  tbirty-onc  children  in  the  kindergarten  to-day,  and  the 
kiDdergnrt(!n  is  full.  There  is  one  here  this  afternoon  hi 
addition  to  tbe  thirty-one.  He  is  inoladed  as  a  sort  of  supers 
numerary  pupil  of  the  kbidergarten,  bat  there  is  no  room  for 
him  in  the  kimlcignrteu  at  pi'eaent.  All  told,  there  are  tiiirty- 
two  of  tbeso  children  under  care.  A  year  ago,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lirst  year  of  the  kindergarten,  they  were  not 
here.  A  eontngtous  disease  having  broken  out  in  the  boose, 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  to  the  Temple  to  take  part 


in  these  exercises.  But  here  the;  are  to-day,  and  here  they 
plead  for  themselves.  It  needs  no  argument  from  me,  or 
from  any  one  else,  to  prove  to  you  or  to  this  intelligent 
conimimity,  that  little  sightless  children  need  special  training, 
or  that  this  special  training  needs  a  special  endonment. 
Here  are  two  facto  as  plain  as  day,  and  tliey  need  no  enforce- 
ment from  anybody. 

You  see,  on  the  last  p^e  of  your  pr<^ramme,  the  state 
of  the  kindergarten,  financially  speaking.  You  see  that  it 
still  needs  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  endow- 
ment of  one  hundred  thousand ;  and  you  see  also  that  it 
needs  a  very  large  sum  at  present  in  order  to  provide  for  its 
actual  expenses,  and  that  to  procure  this  sum  the  ladies  have 
formed  the  Auxiliary  Aid  Society.  This  society  has  succeeded  ■ 
in  obtaining  about  one  quarter  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  kindei^arten. 

Now,  my  friends,  here  are  the  facts,  here  are  the  children, 
and  here  on  this  paper  are  the  wants  of  the  institution  to 
which  they  belong.  Can  it  ever  be  true  that  such  an  audience 
as  this,  filting  this  Temple  this  afternoon,  will  go  away  with- 
out carrying,  each  man  and  each  woman,  in  their  minds  the 
settled  purpose  to  perfect  the  endowment  of  the  kindergarten 
for  little  sightless  children,  and  to  provide  for  the  annual 
expenses  of  it  until  that  endowment  is  completed?  I  should 
wrong  your  intelligence  and  your  sympathy,  I  should  wrong 
your  Christian  principle,  if  I  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
every  one  of  you  will  determine,  at  the  end  of  these  exer- 
cises, to  do  what  is  in  his  or  in  her  power  to  sustain  this 
great  charity. 

Two  years  ago  we  came  here  into  this  Temple  and  on 
this  platform,  and  announced  tttat  the  kindergarten  building 
was  completed,  but  that  an  endowment  was  still  required; 
and  now,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  corporation  and  trustees, 
the  officers  and  friends  of  the  kindergarten  are  still  obliged 
to  plead  that  the  work  tie  completed.     Oh,  my  friends,  take 
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it  borne  with  yon,  every  one,  bear  tt  in  joar  heixti,  tnd 
make  it  sure  that  the  enterpriw,  whioh  hM  been  began  In 
faith  and  in  iove  of  the  children,  ahall  nevsr  fail. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  here  this  aftemoon  one  who 
will  plead  this  oaoae  before  joa,  one  who  will  make  up  wha^ 
ever  is  deficient  in  these  brief  statements  of  mine ;  and  I 
need  not  ask  yonr  respectful  and  aympathetio  attention  to 
the  Rev.  James  De  Nonnandie,  who  will  now  speaJc  tn  behalf 
of  the  kindergarten. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  JAMES  DE  NOBBIANDIE. 

The  part  which  I  have  been  asked  to  take  Is  to  mak«  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  this  school,  tiifs  kindergarten  for  tiw 
blind,  the  work  of  whose  pupils  yon  have  to-day  wHneaaed, 
whose  voices  you  have  listened  to,  and  whose  progreaa  joo 
have  marked  with  the  amazement,  the  gradtode,  the  emotion 
I  have  seen  In  your  couDtenanoes;  ohildien  brought  1^  flw 
wonderful  power  of  patient,  wise,  ezperienoed  trying,  cot 
of  a  world  of  darkened  vacancy  to  a  worid  of  helpfnlnoM 
and  activity,  to  a  world  if  not  of  actnal  ontward  rision,  to 
one  of  ever-incrcftsing  brightness  and  happiness. 

But  could  any  lips  touched  by  tiie  muse's  Inspiration  or 
by  an  angel's  grace  plead  with  you  as  these  little  one* 
plead,  that  there  may  be  every  oppoitunl^  whioh  advanotng 
knowledge  aud  increasing  devotion  oan  give  for  them  tQ 
pursue  their  development,  and  for  all  sightlesB  ones,  — wher^ 
ever  they  may  be,  born  into  the  world  wlthoat  even  one 
glance  upon  its  beauty  which  is  snoh  a  oeaselesa  Joy  to  yoa 
and  to  me,  or,  with  that  one  glanoe,  by  disease  or  aooidont 
soon  turned  into  a  fadiug  memory,  —  to  have  the  saioe 
opportunity. 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  past  this  school  in  the  Roz- 
buiy  district,  soon  after  it  was  opened  to  its  usee,  I  tbooght 
of    what  I   once   rend  in   early  Christian  history;  for    yoa 
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know  it  IB  the  gloiy  of  Christianity  that  ita  history  baa  been 
a  record  of  ch&ri^  and  beneficence  toward  the  sick,  the 
nnfortonate,  and  the  poor.  Charity  in  its  largest,  broadest, 
deepest  sense  Beeme  to  have  been  the  creation  of  Christianity, 
and  the  precepts  and  examples  of  Jesus  and  his  followers 
aroused  a  sentiment  of  philanthropy  which  the  older  wor- 
ships never  knew,  —  a  sentiment  which  has  been  spreading 
and  growing  more  beneficent  down  to  our  day.  Well,  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  early  ChristianB  to  carry  their  gospel 
into  practical  life  by  establishing  hospitals  for  the  sick.  I 
am  not  Bare  there  was  anything  at  all  corresponding  to 
them  before  the  religion  of  Jesna  csme,  with  its  words  of 
helpfulness  and  healing.  One  of  these  institutionB  was 
established  by  St.  Basil,  near  to  the  city  of  Csesarea.  It 
was  for  lepers,  the  vickima  of  that  loathsome  disease,  to 
alleviate  which,  only  a  few  weeks  since,  we  heard  of  a 
noble  Catholic  priest  laying  down  his  life.  A  writer  of  that 
day,  speaking  of  that  benevolent  institution  and  its  founder, 
says:  "Take  a  walk  out  of  the  city  and  see  that  new  ci^, 
that  sanctuary  of  charity,  that  treasury  where  at  his  call 
come  the  superfluity  of  the  rich,  and  what  was  necessary  to 
the  poor,  to  tie  deposited  where  thieves  and  mottie  and 
envy  come  not.  Shall  I  compare  with  this  edifice  Thebes 
with  its  hundred  gates,  or  Babylon,  or  the  pyramids,  or  the 
colosBonm,  and  all  those  monuments  which  have  secured  to 
their  founders  only  a  barren  glory?"  So,  when  I  walk  by 
this  home  for  sightless  little  children,  humble  and  unpre- 
tentious as  it  is,  and  when  I  think  of  what  is  going  on 
within  its  homelike  rooms,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  touched 
by  a  glory  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  grand  monuments 
which  have  been  reared  to  tell  of  victories  man  has  gained, 
or  even  the  temples  where  he  worshipped:  for  here  is  the 
religion  turned  into  life;  here  is  the  story  of  the  good 
Samaritan  re-told  every  day;  here  are  the  beatitudes  written 
npon   the  lintels  of  its  doora. 


ner  of    tlu'    room    with    \l^  i:n 
ciioiifrli   to    ri'ucli    to    tliu   fartli 
upon    tlu-iii    wlivii    they    did    nc 
the  Koran;  sod  this  was  all  tt 
their  arithmetic,   their  gramma 
Compare    tbia   with   what    is    b 
sweet  ainpng,  with  this  good  i 
these  minds  the  sweet  hymns  a 
and  the  best  literature  which  ot 
healthful  physical  training,  wltb 
wAen  we  see  tokat  these  little  ones 
limUations,  is  it  not  enoitgh  to  m 
of  th«  tcork  toe  do  without  thete  < 
even  with  eyes,  see  as  much  or  a 
And    when   we    think    of    that 
Christendom,  that  marvellous  triun 
and  genius  and  love  and  faith,  wb 
to  the  eternal  things ;   when  we  t 
Edith  Thomas  and  the  rest,  —  whe 
of  the   power  of  training  of    the 
by  that  training  fifty  per  cent.,  ai 
restored,  and  all  the  rest  brought 
it  would  take  but  a  little  step  t 
world  burst  upon  them,  is  it  too 
that    step   may  be    t.oi"-    ' 
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greater,"  and  that  every  little  blind  Bartimeus  begging  for 
light  may  be  gathered  into  such  homeB  and  find  the  bandti 
which  can  anoint  its  eyee,  and  open  them  to  the  beauty  of 
this  world?  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  see  here  from  year  to 
year  what  has  been  done.  It  is  a  promise  of  still  greater 
things.  It  is  a  plea  to  open  such  opportunities  to  every 
sightless  chUd.  All  such,  wherever  they  may  be,  plead  for 
it,  Christianity  pleads  for  it,  humanity  pleads  foe  it. 

I  know  full  well  the  many  appeals  which  come  to  ui. 
There  are  those  thousands  of  lifeless  bodies  and  wrel«hed 
homes  and  broken  hearts  in  the  valleys  of  Pennsylvania; 
there  are  the  numberless,  ceaseless  charities  which  every 
day  brings  to  light ;  and  no  deserving  appeal  comes  to  the 
great  heart  of  Massachusetts  in  vain.  What  are  we  here  for, 
we  who  are  favored,  but  to  meet  them  and  seek  them  and 
answer  them  until  they  are  satisfied?  I  know  how  nobly  you 
have  responded  to  this  chari^  already.  One  looks  over  the 
list  with  moistened  eye  and  a  gratified  heart,  as  if  he  were 
one  of  their  beneficiaries ;  but  yet  we  must  appeal  to  you 
again.  We  want  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  make  the 
fund  self-supporting.  We  want  it  now.  Here  are  two 
thousand  persons.  Ten  dollars  from  each  one  would  bo 
enough.  Cannot  each  young  person  raise  that  amount?  Some 
can  a  great  deal  more.  Lot  each  one  of  us  set  aside  that 
sum  before  the  summer  vacation  begins.  What  are  we  here 
for,  but  to  keep  the  divine  law  of  proportion  in  wbat  we  do 
for  ourselves  and  wbat  we  do  for  others?  You  are  going 
to  foreign  lands  to  see  what  glorious  monuments  man  tuts 
reared  in  the  past,  and  you  are  going  to  wander  among  their 
ivy-covered  rains ;  you  are  going  to  see  the  works  of  man's 
art,  the  beautiful  paintings  and  statues  of  the  old  artists; 
or  you  are  going  to  your  summer  homes  to  watch  each  day 
the  unwearying  glory  of  the  eternal  ocean,  or  the  forests  on 
the  mountain  slope,  or  the  pastures  by  the  summer  streams, 
or    the    sweet   succession    of    the    opening    flowers    and    the 
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mellowing  fruits.  Before  we  go,  let  110  send  to  tbA  traamrer 
of  this  home  what  he  needs  to  carry  on  the  woik*  TheM  littte 
ones  ask  it;  some  fifty  thousand  in  this  ooant^f  ask  it;  these 

• 

patient,  gifted  teachers  ask  it ;  Jesus  asks  it,  as  he  sfeDl  sajs 
to  us,  '^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  onto  one  gf  tbe  least  of  - 
these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  We  ask  it  not 
only  for  their  benefit  but  for  oursi  the  givers,  tiiat  we  maj 
know  more  and  more  that  that  charity  which  helps  otheis  ie 
like  a  fountain  by  the  roadside,  which  stays  the  tiiiist  of 
the  passer-by,  and  yet  is  still  full  and  flowing  on. 

The  little  children  had  now  completed  their  modr 
cling,  and  exhibited,  in  tum»  and  explained  the  vmem 
of  the  various  articles  they  had  made,  —  a  milk  pail* 
a  pan,  a  skimmer,  a  chum,  a  batter-worker,  and 
finally  a  roll  of  butter.  Then  followed  a  hay-making 
game,  after  which  the  kindergarten  orchestra,  whteh 
Mr.  Anagros  said  had  only  been  started  about  m 
month,  gave  a  very  amusing  entertainment  with  tam- 
bourine, dulcimer,  triangle,  drum,  harmonica  and  clap- 
pers. Wagner's  **  Spinners*  Chorus**  was  rendered 
by  a  choir  of  female  voices,  followed  by  the 

VALEDICTORY   BY   MARY  EUNICE  FRENCH. 

In  this  commencement  month  of  the  yesTi  when  all  natnie 
rejoices  in  freshness  and  beauty,  and  the  perfume  of  many 
blossoms  fills  the  air,  our  attention  ib  called  to  the  silent 
growth  of  the  plants.  They  receive  the  warm  sunsliine  and 
rain,  imbibing  from  them  and  the  earth  the  special  dements 
adapted  to  their  particular  needs,  changing  and  developing 
these  elements  into  materials  for  their  separate  growth.  Aft 
a  result  of  this  mysterious  process,  we  have  the  unfolding 
of  leaf  and  tlower.  So  we,  especially  in  our  school  daya^ 
which  constitute  the  spring-time  of  our  lives,  receive  lasting 
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impreBsioDB  from  oar  snrroundiDga,  drawing  from  books  and 
companionship  witti  cultured  liTes  the  elements  oeceseary 
for  healthy  growth. 

The  result  of  this  growth  —  the  flower  watched  and  waited 
■  for  —  is  character,  ever  developing  nearer  to  that  beauty  and 
symmetry  which  the  rose  reveals  in  its  perfection  ;  and,  as 
that  flower  lives  not  for  itself,  but  gives  forth  its  fragrance 
to  all,  unsparingly,  bo  the  true  character  is  not  only  con- 
stantly receiving,  but  constantly  giving,  exerting  an  influence, 
as  subtle  as  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  upon  the  lives  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  making  Ihem  better  and  happier. 

A  developed  character  has  independence.  It  does  not 
continually  demand  society,  because  it  possesses  in  Itself 
qualities  which  may  be  relied  upon  for  instruction  and  recre- 
ation. Character,  unlike  the  aymbolic  flower,  is  enduring; 
the  world  is  ile  test.  It  cannot  always  remain  sheltered 
within  the  school-room ;  the  duties  of  life  must  be  assumed, 
with  the  resolution  bravely  to  face  the  storms,  and  to  be 
true  to  the  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  which  it  has 
cultivated. 

There  come  in  all  lives  periods  made  special  by  impoitant 
changes,  at  which  times,  more  than  at  others,  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  reflections  of  the  past  and  hopes  for  the  future. 
It  is  with  such  feelings  that  we  approach  this  occasion.  In 
the  past  lie  the  happy  days  of  our  school  life,  with  the  many 
helpful  friendships  and  pleasant  associations  which  will  remain 
with  us,  among  whatever  surroundings  we  may  find  our 
places.  For  the  future  our  ambition  pictures  noble  lives  of 
usefutneBS.  The  school  years  which  are  closing  have  been 
preparing  us  for  such  lives,  and  we  must  not  prove  false  to 
theii'  teaching,  but  ever  advance  towards  those  heights  of 
mind  and  soul  which  alone  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

To  His  KxccUency  the  Governor,  and  the  memberB  of  the 
LegiBtature  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  corresponding  repre- 
sentatives of   the  several   New   England   States,   we  extend 
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been  in  the  sohool,  and  who  has  watched  yon  direoUy 
and  indirectly  tbrODgh  every  year  of  your  stadies ;  she 
who  has  lately  celebrated  her  birthday,  crowning  a  beau- 
tiful and  beneficent  career,  is  here  to  wish  you  well,  and 
to  join  in  the  good  wishes  which  we  all  desire  to  express 
to  yon,  _ 

Your  valedictorian  baa  ]nst  said  that  yon  look  back-  . 
ward  at  this  hour,  that  you  remember  how  dear  the  school 
is  to  you,  and  how  much  yon  owe  to  it  in  these  years 
that  have  passed  away.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  yon 
can  be  in  any  haate  to  leave  it.  Yon  have  felt  ao 
deeply  all  that  it  has  been  to  you,  yon  have  known  eo 
entirely  all  that  it  has  done  for  you,  tbat  you  cannot 
desire  to  part  from  it  one  moment  sooner  than  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  right  for  you  to  do.  You  do  not  part  from 
it,  althongh  you  become  its  graduates ;  yon  are  still  its 
members,  and  tbe  school  depends  upon  you  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come  for  loyal  and  faithful  affection,  for  dis- 
interested support,  and  for  all  that  the  graduates  of  the 
school  alone  can  do  to  moke  it  beneflcent  and  prosperous 
and   happy. 

There  was  a  mission  in  South  Africa  which  tbe  natives 
called  "  Eaibaneui,"  "  the  place  of  the  torch."  They 
felt  that  in  that  mission  there  had  been  a  ligbt  lit  up 
for  tbem  to  last  through  their  lives.  And  I  am  sure 
that  you  nill  feel  that  in  this  school  which  you  ore  leav- 
ing a  light  has  been  lit  np  for  yon,  and  tbat  it  places 
in  yonr  hands  the  responsibility  of  lighting  np  something 
to  illumine  the  paths  of  others.  Light  is  nothing  if 
merely  received.  It  must  be  given  as  well  as  received, 
to  be  entirely  light,  and  no  one  who  is  content  with  re- 
ceiving it  alone  is  really  illuminated ;  for  the  possession 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  truth,  of  knowledge,  of  hope,  of 
faith,  is  a  stimulns  to  give  it  to  others,  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing their  lives  happy,  as  ours  have  been  made  happy. 
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ing,  that  it  needs  no  great  or  exceptiooal  powers  to  meet 
the  destiny  that  is  before  yoa.  God  has  given  every  one 
of  us  abnndant  power  to  do  the  speoial  work  that  he 
brings  us  to  do.  There  are  drawbacks  to  ua  all,  some 
without  UB  and  some  within;  bnt  there  ie  do  donbt  that 
tbey  can  all  be  overcome,  and  that,  being  overcome,  they 
will  help  us  to  do  a  greater  work  than  we  conid  have 
done  withont  overcoming  them.  A  few  years  ago  there 
(lied  in  this  oity  a  man  whose  success  in  life  was,  in  a 
degree,  owing  to  bis  being  partly  blind.  He  waa  one  of 
our  trustees,  he  was  one  of  the  early  friends  of  this 
school,  and  while  be  lived  he  never  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  it.  It  waa  Prescott,  the  historian.  He  would 
never  have  written  his  histories,  he  would  never  have 
achieved  the  fame  that  was  world-wide  when  be  lived  and 
lasts  beyond  his  death,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diaad* 
vantages,  as  the  world  calls  them,  that  fell  npon  him 
.  when  his  sight  was  impaired.  But  he  knew  how  to 
make  nse  of  his  disadvantages,  and  to  turn  them  to  such 
account  that  they  became  priceless  advantages  in  hia  life ; 
and  bis  life  was  what  it  was  because  of  them,  and  be- 
cause of  the   spirit  in  which  he   met  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  all  Vead  in  the  papers,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  beard,  of  that  strange  and  inspiring 
scene  in  the  waters  of  Samoa,  when  a  great  hurricane 
fell  upon  the  island,  and  an  English  steamer  alone  was 
able  to  beat  up  against  the  wind  and  find  safety  in  the 
open  sea ;  and,  as  it  passed  an  American  man-of-war, 
struggling  in  vain  with  the  hurricane,  it  heard  from  that 
ship  the  cheers  which  rang  out  from  the  sailors  as  they' 
watched  the  Englishman  fighting  bis  way  against  the  tem- 
pest. When  the  cheers  had  been  given,  the  band  of  the 
American  ship,  the  "Trenton,"  struck  up  the  "Star- 
spangled  Banner;"  and  so  the  ship  went  upon  the  reef 
to  destruction.      What  an  inspiration  such   a  scene  as  that 
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is  to  US  all;  how  it  helps  ns  to  faoe  the  difWflnltlftft  of 
life,  to  meet  the  storm  and  tempest  as  they  omne,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  sunshine  that  ia  aare  to  fdUow.  I 
wish  no  darkness  to  descend  upon  you;  I  wish  no  dUB- 
culties  to  lie  in  your  path  that  yon  cannot  ancmoiint. 
But,  if  such  do  lie  there,  and  if  any  shadow  does  fall 
upon  you,  may  God  give  you  graoe  so  to  meet  the  dUB- 
culties  that  they  shall  cease  to  be  diffiooltieSi  and  so  to 
face  the  shadows  that  they  shall  oease  to  be  shadows. 

These  diplomas  are  a  gift,  as  I  always  say,  of  your 
director  and  your  teachers.  They  oome  to  yon  from  tfaem. 
They  come  to  your  hands  with  the  beat  wishes  and  the 
earnest  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  these  friends  who  have 
gathered  here  this  afternoon. 

The  exercises  were  fitly  closed  with  a  dioroa  by 
Benedict,    *  *  Joy  !  '  Joy  !    Freedom  to-day  I " 
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PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS. 


In  the  early  part  of.  the  year  Dr.  Hasket  Derby 
made  a  series  of  visits  to  this  institution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  causes  of  blindness,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  how  much  is  preventable.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  are  embodied  in  an  article 
published  in  the  "  Bustnn  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal," of  Oct.  24,  1889,  under  the  title,  "Some  Causes 
of  Preventable  Blindness."  By  permission  of  the 
author,  portions  of  this  article,  of  especial  interest  in 
connection  with  this  institution,  are  here  reprinted. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  blind- 
nees  in  the  United  States  increases  at  a  rate  out  of  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  growth  of  the  population.  Between  1870 
and  1380  the  latter  had  increased  30.09  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  bliod  140.78  per  cent.  The  community  is  supposed 
to  have  been,  in  1880,  at  a  charge  of  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  these  individuals. 

A  certain  proportion  of  this  loss  of  sight  is,  of  course, 
preventable.  Being  desirous  of  estimating  the  relative  num- 
her  of  such  cases  in  our  own  community,  I  recently  applied 
for  permission  to  examine  the  inmates  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  Mr.  Anagnos  very 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposition  every  possible  facility,  botii 
at  South  Boston  and  at  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  take  notes  of  183  cases,  all  but  one 
of  which  I  personally  examined.     The  single   exception  was 
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absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  bat  hi*  reoocd«d  I 
no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  bis  loM  of  si^t. 

Following  the  class ifi cation  of  Magnos,  I  have  dividad  tlu 
cases  into  foar  dusBes,  and  subdivided  them  u  tollowi;- 

I.  Congenital  Bundneks. 

Mikrophthalmus, 4 

MegalophtlialmuB, 1 

Cataract, SO 

Choroiditis,         ....*.,,,  1 

Atrophy  of  optjc  nerves, .        ...        .        .        ,9 

Anomalies  of  cornea, 8 

II.  Blindxess     in    CoNaEQcsMCK     Of    Idiotaxbic 

Diseases   of  Ete. 

Blcnnrrhcea  neonutorum, 84    - 

Trac-homa, .........  4 

Bluiiorrhoia, '      .        .        .1 

Disease  of  cornea, 1 

Irido-L-horoiditis  and  cyclltls, S 

Choroiditis, 1 

Separation  of  retina, 1 

Idiopathic  optic  nerve  atrojdij,        .        ■        .        .  4 

III.  Bi.isosESs  OF  Tbaumatic  Obioih. 

Dii'L^pt  injury  of  the  eyes, 9 

UnsuLt'Cdsftil  opfrntions 8 

Injuries  nt  the  head, 18 

Traumatic  sympathetic  ophthalmia,         .        .        .IS 

IV.  Blindness  atti{iuctahle  to  General  Disia^k. 

Syphilis,      . 1. 

Brain  (atrophy  of  optic  nerves),    ....  ST 

Typhoid 1 

Meii-iles 8 

.Scarlet  ftivcr, 16 
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It  ia  with  the  figuree  in  the  second  clasa  that  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  especially  with  thoee  of  blindness  ■ 
dependent  on  the  ophthalmia  of  new-bom  children.  There 
were  34  such  cases  out  of  183,  being  a  percentage  of  18,6. 
This  is,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  than  has  been  obtained 
by  other  obser\'er8,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
limited  nnmber  of  individuals  I  was  able  to  examine.  At 
the  Sheffield  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Snell  found  38.3  per 
cent,  blind  from  this  cause,  and  observers  in  general  estimate 
that  some  30  per  cent,  of  all  blindness  Is  due  to  this  disease. 

Even  the  examination  at  South  Boston  reveals  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  in  every  five  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution 
need  not  necessarily  have  ever  come  there.  For  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  ophthalmia  of  new-born  children  can,  with 
few  exceptions,  be  successfully  prevented  when  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  its  occurrence.  It  is  also  not  an  exaggeration 
to  claim  that  hardly  a  disease  of  the  eye  yields  with  more 
certainty  to  appropriate  treatment. 

So  mnch  for  the  principal  factor  that  operates  in  causing 
preventable  blindness.  Of  that  from  trachoma  it  is  less 
necessary  to  speak,  as  tliat  disease  appe^ra  to  be  greatly 
decreasing  in  this  community.  The  greater  care  used  in  the 
regulation  of  emigration,  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
housing  and  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  poor,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  jequirity  as  a  remedy,  are  all  working  such  a 
change  for  the  better  that  one  is  almost  justified  in  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  "granular  lids"  will  be  a  tradition 
of  the  past. 

There  is  but  one  other  cause  of  preventable  blindness  on 
which  I  wish  briefly  to  dwell,  —  traumatic  sympathetic 
ophthalmia;  of  which  I  found  12  cases  at  the  Blind  Asylum, 
something  over  6  per  cent,  of  all  affections  investigated.  With 
young  children  the  occasion  for  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  is 
most  frequently  the  wounding  the  other  eye  by  forks,  scis< 
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son  and  knives,  carelessly  Left  in  their  w^.  As  it  esa  be 
guarded  against  by  the  timely  removal  ot  the  injured  eye, 
it  is  certfuoly  desirable  that  the  indlcattons  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation  should  be  fsmiUw  to  the  profeaaion. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  my  investigation,  I  fonnd  M 
oases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  4  of  traohoma,  and  IS  of 
the  results  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia ;  together,  50  '"■'*"«— 
of  preventable  bliudDcss ;  in  all,  .27  per  cent,  ot  the  Inmat— 
of  the  South  Boston  Asylum  wlio  need  never  have  gone 
there  bad  they  received  suitable  oare  or  enlightened  tzeat* 
ment  at  the  proper  time.  To  diminish  snoh  a  peroentage  In 
the  faturc,  the  more  careful  edocation  of  the  present  day 
will  not  alone  suffice.  Those  wlio  propose  to  fellow  tha 
profession  of  nursing  must  also  be  properly  instmoted,  sod 
some  degree  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  be  diflased  In 
tbe  community. 
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spond  to  the  needs  of  their  time  that  they  tie  oaDed 
**  providential  ^  people.  Dr.  Howe*8  genetons  and  impul- 
sive youth  had  led  him  to  take  part  in  the  dasperato 
stand  which  Christianity  in  the  East  made  agaiiist  tho 
barbarism  of  the  Turk,  backed  by  the  diplomacy  of 
western  Europe.  He  was  now  in  the  foil  foroe  of  an 
energetic  and  self-contained  manhood.  Deep  in  hia 
convictions,  sober  in  his  conclusions,  oaatiooa  and 
patient  in  his  methods,  he  was  the  very  man  to  ait 
down  before  this  beleaguered  citadel,  with  the  d^nninft- 
tion  to  use  every  device  for  its  relief.  Hie  peraonago 
within  was  unknown  to  him  and  to  all,  save  in  her 
outer  aspect.  What  were  her  characteriatioa?  What 
her  tendencies  ?  If  he  should  ever  oome  to  speech  with 
her,  would  she  prove  to  be  fully  and  normally  human? 
Would  her  spirit  be  amenable  to  the  laws  w|doh  gorena 
the  thoughts  and  conduct  of  mankind  in  general? 

It  must  be  said  for  the  pnbllo,  which  became  aware 
of  this  case  and  its  progress,  that  it  followed  Dr.  Hbwe'a 
advance  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  appearance  of 
his  annual  reports  was  waited  for  almost  as  are  the 
numbers  of  a  serial  in  a  magazine.  Mnoh  of  thla 
interest  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  an  achievement  ao 
new  and  strange  as  was  the  impartment  of  language  to 
a  blind  deaf  mute.  Deeper  than  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  was  the  earnest  attention  with  which  men  of 
philosophic  mind,  all  the  world  over,  followed  the 
development  of  this  isolated  intelligence.  Francis  Lieber» 
the  eminent  author  of  <'  Political  Ethics  and  Hermenen- 
tics,"  was  one  of  those  who  gave  mnch  thought  to 
Laura's  case.  Mr.  Stanley  Hall,  in  more  recent  timea, 
has  made  it  the  foundation  of  some  valuable  stadiea. 
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If  the  man  upon  whom  this  task  devolved  had  features 
of  character  which  especially  fitted  him  for  its  fulfil- 
ment, the  time  of  which  we  speak  was  also  one  in  which 
a  Dew  impulse  had  been  given  to  education  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  noticeably  in  our  own.  Our  Puritan  forefathers 
knew  the  value  of  public  instruction,  and  provided  for  it 
in  such  measure  as  their  means  and  attainments  enabled 
them  to  do.  But  the  practical  education  afforded  by  a 
democratic  republican  government  in  this  favored  land 
had  brought  to  sight  not  only  new  and  improved  ways 
of  reaching  and  assisting  the  immature  mind,  but  also  a 
more  hopeful  conception  of  its  capacities.  The  study 
of  phrenology,  now  little  referred  to,  had  its  share  in 
promoting  this  more  sanguine  view  of  human  nature. 
Its  analysis  of  men's  moral  and  mental  constitution  was 
helpiut  and  encouraging,  even  if  the  topical  correctness 
of  its  delineations  might  be  doubted.  It  appeared  that 
defects  of  character,  if  explained,  might  in  a  great 
degree  be  remedied,  while  the  ideal  of  a  general  harmony 
and  correspondence  between  even  the  opposite  traits 
of  man's  natnre  would  stimulate  the  effort  to  keep 
all  natural  tendencies  within  the  limits  of  their  normal 
office.  These  views,  not  new  in  mental  philosophy, 
were  yet  brought  much  nearer  to  the  popular  appre- 
hension by  the  labors  of  Spurzbeim  and  George  Coml)e. 
Dr.  Howe,  while  not  literally  following  their  mapping 
out  of  the  human  cranium,  was  yet  aided  in  his  work 
by  the  close  observation  of  cranial  outline  and  of 
physical  temperament  to  which  the  perusal  of  those 
authors  led  him. 

The  phenomena  of  society  are  all  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age.     At  the   period  now  mentioned,  the 
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oid,  autooratio  aspect  ol  learaiag  bogan  to  givo  plaoa 
to  a  more  humane  and  democrBtio  Binrit.  The  Byn^Mt* 
thetic  and  generoua  side  of  cnltan  iiUBiinbly  pot  out 
of  siglit  the  forbidding  aasumptioti  of  acholKBtie  padtntrj. 
As  the  price  of  learning  was  soon  to  be  tint  wluflli 
every  intelligent  man  could  j)*j,  so  the  nwtrd  of  hi^ 
attainment  wae  no  longer  to  be  songfat  in  penonal  honor 
and  distinction,  but  iu  the  joy  of  helping  the  ootmWHi,  , 
every-day  world  to  better  ita  tbioUng  and  its  doing. 
The  labora  of  Horace  Mann  in  behalf  of  pnblio  ediM»> 
tion  belong  to  this  order  and  to  this  period.  Tluy 
entitle  him  to  grateful  remembranoe  in  the  oommnnil^ 
in  which  he  became  nn  apostle  of  rational  oaltnre.  Ifr. 
Mann,  like  Dr.  Howe,  was  at  onoe  a  practical  and  an 
ideal  philanthropist,  inspired  with  a  deep  .eatfaiuiaMi 
which  expressed  itself  in  timely  words,  and  still  tnon 
in  deeds  of  lasting  benefit  to  htinuuiity.  Trained  la 
the  legal  profession,  be  derived  from  it  the  dear  and 
logical  modes  of  thought  which  gaided  his  paUio  Itfh. 
The  proper  trentment  of  the  insane,  tiie  introdootioB 
of  normal  schools  and  of  high-echool  ednoation  lor  ^ria, 
were  matters  to  which  he  devoted  many  yean  of  hia 
life,  with  what  result  we  need  not  hen  relate.  Hw' 
friendship  which  united  these  two  noble  men  was  intl- 
mnte  and  lifelong.  Each  was  to  the  other  a  sooroe  of 
inspiration.  Both  were  strennons  opponents  of.ereiy 
enslaving  agency,  and  resolute  advooates  of  prinoiplea 
truly  republican.  Dr.  Howe  always  Bpoke  of  llr.  "MMim 
with  reverent  affection.  The  writer  remembers  a  oar* 
tain  very  thorough  overhauling  of  the  pnblic  Mdumla 
of  Boston  which  was  instituted  by  Dr.  ^we,  in  hb 
one  year  of  service  on  the  school  board,  and  regirdiiig 
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which  Horace  Mano  oDce  said,  *' Only  an  angel  or  Sam 
Howe  could  hnvo  done  thia." 

So  the  little  Laura's  spiritual  birth  brought  her  within 
a  milder  atmosphere  than  that  which  pervaded  the 
Boston  of  the  Puritans.  Many  a  dark  shadow  of  intoler- 
ance had  been  chased  away,  many  a  cruel  chain  of 
doctrine  broken,  when  she  was  brought  into  intelligent 
communion  with  the  niaeteeatb  century. 

In  Europe  Dr.  Howe's  great  services  to  humanity 
gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  foremost  spirits 
of  his  time.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Dickens,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Sydney  Smith,  Haniet  Martineau,  Maria 
Edgeworth  —  these  persons  held  him  in  lifelong  esteem, 
and  in  their  brillisnt  circle  he  was  again  and  again 
called  upon  to  relate  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the 
use  of  three  letters,  taught  after  months  of  webry 
endeavor  on  buth  sides,  bad  opened  to  her  who  knew 
naught  else,  the  door  of  all  learning,  of  all  hope. 

This  narrative  belongs  to  the  past.  Laura  Bridgman 
has  followed  her  great  teacher  into  the  world  of  shadows, 
having  reached  and  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  on 
whose  decline  the  silent  messenger  found  her  near  the 
close  of  May  last.  The  story  is  one  which  the  world 
should  not  willingly  let  die.  Already  the  wonders 
wrought  in  her  case  have  boon  helpful  to  children 
similarly  afflicted,  and  the  tuition  which,  for  her,  was 
doubtful  and  experimental,  is  now  almost  as  clearly 
defined  and  understood  as  other  teaching  is.  I  have 
only  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  blind  deaf  mutes,  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas,  of  whom  the  first,  a  child  of  nine  years,  in 
two   and   a   half  years'   time   has   come   to   surpass   the 
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attainments  of  many  seeing  children  d  her  tgs;  whHe 
the  progress  of  the  second  has  been  moie  rapid  thin 
that  of  Laura  Bridgmnn  at  the  oorrespondtng  period 
of  instruction. 

These  reports  preserve  in  the  most  genuine  form  tha 
traces  of  the  way  which  was  so  arduous  io  Lanrs  and 
her  instructor,  and  which  was  to  be  so  foil  of  dieering 
light  to  those  who  follow  them.  In  readu^  theae 
records,  we  may  still  see  this  angel  of  delireranoe 
walking  through  the  fields  of  knowledge  with  his  timid 
pupil  holding  by  his  hand.  Happier  stiU  Is  it  to  leel 
that  this  deliverance  was  effected  io  the  person  of  one 
for  many,  and  that  education,  orerooming  every  obetaela^ 
can  bring  those  who  know  no  sight  nor  aonnd  of  this 
visible  universe  into  the  citiaenship  of  the  woild, 
making  them  living  and  efficient  members  of  the  hooao- 
hold  of  God  on  earth. 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 
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REPORTS    OF    DR.    HOWE    Oif    LAURA 
BRIDGMAN. 


The  first  account  of  Laura  Bridgman  appeared  in  the 
Sixth  Annual  Keport  of  the  institution,  for  the  year 
1837,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

AmoDg  the  pupila  who  liave  entered  during  the  lost  year, 
is  one  whose  situation  makes  her  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest  aud  lively  sympathy;  I.aura  Bridgman,  a  very 
pi-etty,  intelligent,  and  xpiigLtly  girl,  of  eight  years,  is 
entirely  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
smell,  *  and  has  been  so  since  ber  infancy.  Here  is  a  human 
soul  shut  up  in  a  dark  and  silent  cell;  all  the  avenues  to  it 
are  closed,  except  that  of  touch,  aud  it  would  seem  that 
it  must  be  but  a  blank ;  ncverthelesB  it  ia  active,  and  strug- 
gling contioaally  not  only  to  put  itself  in  communication  with' 
things  without,  but  to  manifest  what  is  going  on  within 
itself.  The  child  is  constantly  active;  she  runs  about  the 
house,  and  up  and  down  stairs;  she  frolics  with  the  other 
children,  or  plays  with  her  toys;  she  dresses  and  undresses 
herself  with  great  quickness  and  precision,  and  i>ehaveB  with 
propriety  at  the  table  and  eveiywhere ;  sbe  knows  every 
inmate  of  the  house  by  the  touch,  aud  ia  very  atFectionate 
to  them.  She  can  aew  and  knit  and  braid,  and  is  quite  as 
active  and  expert  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the  children.  But 
all  this,    interesting   as   it   is,    is   nothing   compai-ed   to   the 

*  For  all  purposes  or  Die  sbe  ia  vitboul  vmell,  and  (akei  no  notice  of  Ibe 
odor  01  a  rose,  or  ibe  imell  of  culogn«  water,  wben  beld  quite  near  her,  tboogb 
uctij  and  pungent  odon  aeem  to  ilfL-ct  tbe  olfactory  nerre. 


but  certain  it  is,  she  will 
she  will  not  eat  an  appl 
find,  unless  signs  are  ni; 
ao  evident  pleasure  in  p 
The  different  states  of 
her  countenance,  which  i 
and  pain,  self-appro batioi 
is  trying  to  study  out  a 
intense  attention  and  thoi 
It    was    considered    doi 
would  be  possible  to  teac 
by  which  she  could  expres 
of  othep ;  it  was  deemed 
the  experiment,  and  thus  fi 
ailricles,  such  as  a  knife, 
taken,  and  labelled  with  t 
was   made   to   feel   carefu 
past^'d  upon   it;    tlien    the 
piece"  of  paper,  and  she  q 
the  thing.     Then,   the  uar 
separate  label,  she   was   i 
a  number  of  otlm.'  »-t:--i-- 
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peciilinr  gratiGcation.  Thiia  far  no  attention  wns  paid  to 
the  coini)onciit  letters  of  tlie  noi'd ;  the  aext  step  was  to 
ascertniu  the  correctness  of  her  notion,  by  giving  her  metal 
types  nitli  the  eeparate  letters  on  their  ends;  these  she  soon 
learned  to  arrange  and  to  spell  the  word ;  for  instance,  tlie 
teacher  nuuld  touch  the  child's  ear,  or  put  her  liant]  on  a 
book,  tlieu  to  tlic  letteis,  and  she  would  instantly  begin  to 
select  the  tyiies  and  to  set  them  in  order  in  a  little  frame 
used  for  the  pnrpose,  and  when  she  had  spelled  the  word 
correctly,  she  would  show  her  sutiafaotion  and  assure  her 
teacher  tliat  she  understood  by  taking  all  the  letters  of  the 
word  and  putting  them  to  her  ear,  or  on  tbe  book. 

She  then  learned  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  and  is  now  occupied  in  increasing  her  vocabulary 
of  words.  Having  learned  the  alphabet  and  the  arrangement 
of  letters  into  words,  which  she  associated  with  things,  she 
was  next  taught  tlie  manual  alphabet,  as  used  by  the  deaf 
mutes ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  delight  and  wonder  to  see  how 
rapidly,  correctly  and  eagerly  she  goes  on  with  her  labors. 
Her  teacher  gives  her  a  new  oV>jcet,  for  instance,  a  pen- 
cil, first  lets  her  examine  it,  and  get  an  idea  of  its  use, 
then  teaches  her  how  to  spell  it  by  malting  the  signs  for 
the  letters  with  her  own  fingers ;  the  child  grasps  her  hand 
and  feels  of  her  fingers,  as  the  different  letters  are  formed, 
she  turns  her  head  a  tittle  one  side,  like  a  person  listening 
closely,  tier  lips  are  ap:irt,  she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe, 
and  her  countenance,  at  Grst  anxious,  gradually  changes  to 
a  smile,  as  she  comprehends  tlie  lesson.  She  then  holds  up 
her  little  fingers  and  spells  the  word  in  the  manual  alpha- 
bet ;  next  takes  her  types  and  arranges  her  letters ;  and 
last,  to  make  sure  that  she  is  right,  she  takes  the  whole  of 
the'types  com|>osing  the  word,  and  places  tbem  upon  or  in 
contact  with  the  pencil,  or  whatever  the  object  may  be. 

The  process  of  teaching  her  is  of  course  slow  and  tedious ; 
the  different  steps  to  it  must  be  an^ested  by  ber  successive 
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atlAinrnPnU,  for  tliere  are  no  precedents  to  go  by ; "  but 
tliiiH  fitr  tliu  results  liave  been  moat  grnlirytng.  Slio  bas 
not  yet  been  \ong  enough  under  inBtrnction  (fonr  montfas 
only)  to  bave  got  lieyond  the  natnea  ot  ft ii balances ;  the 
inoi-u  difficult  tiisk  of  giving  her  »  knowKilgc  of  nmncs, 
^s|iri;ssire  of  (jLLiilities,  feelings,  etc.,  rcmnins  yet  to  he 
m-complished.  No  sine  prognostic  can  he  made.  l>ut  muHi 
i«  to  be  hojtcd  from  tlie  intelligence  of  tbe  child,  and  the 
enger  delight  mlh  whlL-h  she  lendx  all  her  allttntion,  and  tbe 
strong  effort  she  evidently  makes  to  gain  new  ideas :  uol 
from  fear  of  pnniabmcnl,  or  hojw  of  reward,  but  from  tlic 
pleasure  which  the  cxei'ctM  of  the  faciiltiea  confeni  upon 
her.  No  pains  or  expenafr  will  be  aptired  in  elTorte  to 
develop  tbe  moral  nnd  intellectual  nature  of  this  interesting 
child,  and  no  opiwrtiinity  lost  of  gathering  fur  acieuec  wbal- 
cvcr  mental  phenomena  her  singular  ca»e  may  furnish. 

The  most  complete  Darrntivc  of  Laurn'H  early  year:* 
npiwars  in  the  following  Appendix  to  the  Niutb  An- 
nual Report,  for  the  year  1840.  It  contniiut  a  brief 
extract  from  the  first  account  of  Lnura ;  1ml,  this 
account  having  alieady  been  given  in  full,  the  extract 
is  not  repented.  The  appendix  hiis  been  amplified 
by  inserting,  instead  of  extraclR,  tlic  entire  reports 
on  this  ca.se  made  in  1838  and  183il,  and  the  foot 
notes  on  page  lliO,  in  order  to  make  thiii  a  complete 
history    to   the    close   of  the   year   1840. 


•  Jnliit  Bncr,  Die  denr.  dumTi  and  Mind  (tltl,  In  tbr  Inmltnilon  for  tbv  Dnif 
Uutvs.Nt  Hanrdrd,  illil  nut  bu creed  hi  •italiiinR  H  fcnuwli^ditc  ufiliv  wrIiiDn  flguf 
(Iptiitliati'eiif  oliject!.  Julis  piisHfHsd  hcmeniManill  tlie  aev  of  foarycarv.and 
tbe  Is  Billed  ><j  a  f  cn^e  of  snicM,  utitriiened  by  prartlre.  lo  itae  arnlcncn*  ikf  |b« 
vtiliiire.  while  Laura  has  ii  to  Imiierl^ly  m  ih«t  tb«  niiy  b«  uld  id  Iw  nliboDt 
giiii'll.  Jamex  Mitchell,  Mljii^e  i-Hne  is  ncitlcnl  liy  t>u|ciild  Slewart  ftnd  other pbl- 
IcisDjiherB,  did  not  Icam  any  svMcm  of  trlilirary  Ugot,  nor  l»  ibtn  any  a 
mciinl  of  ft  perton  drprivcil  of  algbland  bearing  ivinYrdlng  In  dolQi;  co. 


[Es'ract  from  Dr.  Hiwe's  report  tor  the  year  KMO.] 
APPENDIX  A. 

To  Hie  Trustees. 

Gentlemen:  —  Laiirn  Bridgman  has  become  ext« 
kDown.  [luraan  eynipathies  are  always  ready  to  he  poured 
out  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  buroan  suSeriog.  The 
privation  of  aay  one  seose  is  supposed  to  be  a  dreadful 
calamity,  and  calls  at  once  for  our  sympathy  with  the 
Btifferer;  but  wben  a  human  being  is  known  to  be  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  without  amcll,  and  with  imperfect  taste,  that 
being  excites  tlie  tender  compassion  of  all  who  feel,  and 
becomes  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  those  who  reflect, 
as  well  ae  feel.  When  the  supposed  sufFerer  is  a  child, 
—  a  girl,  —  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  the  sympathy  and 
the    interest   are    naturally   increased. 

Such  is  the  case  with  our  beloved  pupil,  Laura  Bridg- 
man ;  and  so  general  is  the  interest  which  she  has  ex- 
cited, and  80  numerous  arc  the  inquiries  concerning  her, 
that  I  have  thought  it  would  be  showing  proper  respect 
to  the  public  of  this  section  of  the  country,  to  publish, 
in  the  nest  annual  report,  a  short  history  of  her  case. 
It  is  true,  an  account  of  the  manner  of  teaching  her, 
and  of  her  progress  from  year  to  year,  has  been  given 
in  the  reports  of  183S,  '39,  and  '40.  But  those  reports 
are  seldom  preserved ;  and  hundreds  of  people  have  seen 
her  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  year.  I  therefore 
submit   the    following    imperfect  outline   of   her   history. 

She  was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
twentj-flrst  of  December,  1829.  She  is  described  as 
having  been  a  very  sprightly  and  pretty  infant,  with 
bright  blue  eyes.      She  was,  however,  so  pnny  and  feeble, 
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until  she  was  a  year  and  a  haJf  olii,  Uiat  her  pareota  bard]y 
boped  to  rear  her.  She  was  snbject  to  severu  fit*,  which 
seemed  to  rack  her  frame  almost  beyond  its  i>ower  or  F4idiir»nt!o, 
and  life  was  held  hy  the  feeblest  tenure;  hut,  when  a  year 
aud  a  half  old,  she  seemed  to  rally ;  the  dangeroua  fiyiuptonia 
sulisided,  and  at  twenty  months  old,  she  was  prrfwlly  wuH. 

Then  her  mental  powers,  hitherto  stinted  in  '  their 
growth,  rapidly  developed  tbemselres ;  and  during  the  fowr 
niontlia  of  health  which  ahe  enjoyed,  she  appears  (mxkiog 
due  allowance  for  a  fond  mother's  aecotint)  to  hare  dis- 
played   a   coBsideiable    degree   of  intelligence." 

But  suddenly  she  sickened  again ;  her  disease  raged 
with  great  violence  during  five  weeks,  when  her  eyes  and 
ears  were  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  their  contents  were 
discharged.  But  thonsh  sight  and  hearing  were  gone  for- 
ever, the  poor  child's  stifferiugs  were  not  ended;  the  fever 
raged  during  seven  weeks  [-f  "'or  five  months  she  waa 
kept  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room;  it  waa  a  year  before 
she  could  walk  unsupported,  and  two  years  liefore  ahc 
could  eit  up  all  day."  It  was  now  ol«enre<l  that  her 
sense  of  smell  was  almost  entii-ely  destroyed  ;  and,  conae- 
quently,   that  her  taste  waa  mndi   bliioted. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  of  age  that  the  poor  child's 
bodily  health  seemed  restored,  and  she  was  able  to  entrr 
upon   her   apprenticeship   of   life   and   the    world.} 

*  An  nppcndlK  to  the  SIxtb  Aiinii>1  Report,  irbltrh  gives  b  almitkr, 
tbongli  less  cumplele,  sccouni  ot  Laora's  Intaney,  »«yB  ihat  "  n-lien  »be 
BttalnctI  her  Fccond  yenr  she  wui  mole  IntflUgfnl  and  sprlHbtty  Ihan  oom- 
mon  children  1  ebe  eonlil  Hlreadj  prattle  miae  words,  hiiJ  hail  aiiutund 
the  dlSerence  between  A  and   B." 

t  During  which  time  li  \smM  that  "ihe  tasled  not  a  morsel  of  tood." 

*  In  the  same  appendix  It  Is  staled  lhat  "as  her  health  and  Mtaa^ 
\iegan  to  be  cBtahllbbi'il.  bhe  learned  to  go  abont  the  huase  and  loanl- 
fested  a  dcalre  to  he  omploj-ed;  not  iiy  looks,  (or  she  wu  hltndi  ac*  by 
words,  (or  she  was  diinili.  She  could,  It  is  true,  for  a  Unto  pmnoune* 
tlie  few  words  she  had  t-efl>ro  learned:  bnt  not  bearing  t>t*  tanii  of  Ktt 
oun  rniee,  she  eoun  lost  the  comioaad  ot  her  Bnlcnlatlon ;  th«  10111111 
ansnereil  nr,(  to  the  Ihou^Ll;  the  will  loit  comniaDd  of  the  lougnei  md 
the    iBsl   atlli'ulate  ivord    she  wu    ever  heard  to  nltfr  wu.  "  book  t  "I^^H 
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But  whHt  a  situation  was  hers !  The  darkness  and  the 
silcDce  of  the  tomb  were  around  her:  no  mother's  smile 
called  forth  her  ansneriDg  smile ;  no  father's  voice  taught 
her  to  imitate  bis  sounds ;  to  her,  brothers  and  sisters 
were  but  forms  of  matter  which  resisted  her  touch,  but 
which  differed  not  from  the  furniture  of  the  house,  save 
in  warmth  and  in  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  not  even 
in   tlicse   respects   from   the   dog  and  the  cat. 

But  the  immortal  spirit  which  had  been  implanted  withio 
her  could  not  die,  nor  be  maimed  nor  mutilated ;  and 
though  most  of  its  avenues  of  communication  with  the 
world  were  cut  off,  it  began  to  manifest  itself  through 
the  othei-8.  As  soon  as  she  could  walk,  she  began  to 
Gsplor^  the  room,  and  then  the  house ;  she  became 
familiar  with  the  form,  density,  weight  and  heat,  of  every 
article  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  She  followed  her 
mother,  and  felt  of  her  hands  and  arms,  as  she  was  oc- 
cupied about  the  house ;  and  her  disposition  to  imitate 
led  her  to  repeat  everything  herself.  She  eveo  learned 
to  sew   a  little,   and   to  knit. 

Her  affections,  too,  began  to  expand,  and  seemed  to 
be  lavished  upon  tlie  members,  of  her  family  with  peculiar 
force. 

But  the  means  of  communication  with  her  were  very 
limited ;  she  could  oaly  be  told  to  go  to  a  place  by  being 
pushed ;  or  to  come  to  one  by  a  sign  of  drawing  her. 
Fatting  Jier  gently  on  the  head  signified  approbation;  on 
the   back,  disapprobation. 

She  showed  every  disposition  to  learn,  and  manifestly 
began  to  use  a  natural  language  of  her  owe ;  she  had  a 
sign  to  express  her  idea  of  each  member  of  the  family ; 
as  drawing  her  Augers  down  each  side  of  her  face,  to 
allude  to  the  whiskers  of  one;  twirling  her  hand  around, 
in  imitation  of  the  motion  of  a  spinning  wheel,  for 
another ;    and  so  on.      But,   although  she   received  all  the 
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the  mode'  and  condition  of  existence,  of  itnytbiog.  The 
former  would  have  been  easy,  but  very  ineffectual ;  the  latter 
seemed  very  difficult,  but,  if  accom|)lisbed,  very  effectual :  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  try  the  latter. 

The  first  e.-cperimonts  were  made  by  taking  arlides  in 
common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys,  etc.,  and 
pasting  upon  them  labels  with  their  names  printed  in  raised 
letters.  These  she  felt  of  very  carefully,  and  soon,  of 
course,  distinguished  that  the  crooked  lines  spoon  differed 
ns  muuli  from  the  crooked  lines  key,  as  the  spoon  differed 
fram  the  key  in  form. 

Then  small,  detached  labels,  with  the  same  words  printed 
upon  them,  were  put  into  her  hands;  and  she  soon  observed 
that  they  were  similar  to  the  ones  pasted  on  the  articles. 
She  showed  her  perception  of  this  similarity  by  laying  the 
label  Are  J/  npon  the  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the 
spoon.  She  was  here  oncouri^ed  by  the  natural  sign  of 
approbation,  patting  on  the  head. 

Tlie  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  all  ther  aiticles 
which  Hhe  conld  hnn<lle ;  and  she  very  easily  learned  to 
place  the  proper  labels  upon  them.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  intellectual  exercise  was  that  of  imita- 
tion and  memory.  She  recollected  that  the  laliel  book  was 
placed  npon  a  book,  and  she  repeated  the  process,  first  from 
imitation,  nest,  from  memory,  with  no  other  motive  than  the 
love  of  approbation,  and  apparently  without  the*  intellectual 
perception  of  any  relation  between  tlie  things. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  the  individual  letters  were 
given  to  her  on  detached  pieces  of  paper :  they  were  arranged 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  spell  book,  key,  etc. ;  then  they  wera 
mixed  up  in  a  bea|>,  and  a  sign  was  made  for  her  to 
arrange  them  herself,  so  as  to  express  the  words  book,  key, 
etc.,  and  she  did  so. 

Hitherto,  the  tx'ocess  had  been  mechanical,  and  the  suc- 
cess   about    as    great    as    teaching    a    very    knowing   dog,    a 
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that  the  great  obstacle 

nothing    but  patieut    ai 
ward  efforts  were  to  b€ 

The  lesiill,  thus  far, 
ceived ;  but  not  so  wai 
apparently  uuproStabte 
effected. 

When  it  was  said  ab 
iateiidcd  to  say  that  tl 
teacher,  she  feeling  of  b 
motion. 

The  ne:ct  step  was  to  p 
the  different  letters  of  th 
also  a  board,  in  which  we 
she  could  SPt  the  types, 
conld  alone  be  felt  above 

Then,  on  any  article,  boi 
a  pencil  or  a  watch,  —  she 
and  arrange  thein  on  her  1 
ent  pleasure. 

She  was  exercised  for  : 
her  vocabulsrir   i-- 
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cumbrous  apparatus  of  the  boaid  and  types.  She  occom- 
pHhIic<I  this  speedily  and  easily,  for  her  iutellect  bad  begun 
to  work  in  aid  of   her  teacher,  and    her  progress  was    rapid. 

Tliis  was  the  period,  about  three  months  after  she  had 
cooimeDccd,  that  the  Ri'st  report*  of  her  case  was  made. 

The  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  passed  in  gratify- 
ing her  eager  inquiries  for  the  names  of  every  object  which 
she  could  possibly  handle ;  in  exercising  her  in  the  use  of 
the  miuiual  alphabet;  io  extendiug  by  every  [lossible  way 
her  knowledge  of  the  pliysical  relations  of  things;  and  in 
taking  projjer  care  of  her  health. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  i-cport  of  her  case  was  made,  as 
follows :  — 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the  report  of  the  last  Bourd, 
particular  mention  was  made  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl. 
Darned  Laura  Itridgnian,  then  a  pupil,  and  promise  was  given  of 
furthei'  nolice  of  her  ease. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
she  caimot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot  hoar  the  least  sound,  and 
never  cxcrciaea  her  sense  of  siuell,  if  she  has  any.  Thus  her 
mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  Btillnesa,  as  profound  as  that  of  a 
closed  lomb  at  midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights,  and  sweet  sounds, 
and  pleasant  odors,  she  has  no  conucption ;  nevertheless  she  seems 
as  happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  Iamb ;  and  the  emiiloj-ment 
of  her  intellectual  faculties,  the  acquirement  of  a  new  idea,  gives 
her  a  vivid  pleasure,  which  is  plainly  niarked  in  her  expressive 
features.  She  never  seems  to  re|)ine,  but  has  all  the  buoyancy 
and  gaiety  of  childhood.  ISbc  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and,  when 
])laying  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds 
loudest  of  the  group. 

When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  bapjiy  if  she  has  her  knitting 
or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself  for  hours;  if  she  has  no  occu- 
pation, she  evidently  amuses  herself  by  imaginary  dialogues,  or 
recalling  past  impressions ;  she  euuDta  with  her  Gngei's,  or  sjHills 
out  names  of  things  which  she  has  recently  learned,  in  the  man- 

•  Sit  p.  I.'iB. 
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run,  etc.,  in  the  preseDt,  past,  and  futuru  tense ;  she  conn«^ 
adjectives  with  nouns  to  c\pi'ess  their  ijiiiilitiGS:  she  introduces 
verbs  inlo  sentences  and  i?onnetLs  Lhcm  by  coDJ unctions ;  for 
insl-ance,  a  gentleman  having  given  her  an  npitli;,  she  said,  man 
give  Laura  sweet  appk.  Site  oan  cotmt  to  liigh  nuDibers ;  she  can 
add  und  subtract  small  numbers 

But  the  most  grutifjing  acquirement  wliioh  she  lias  made,  nnd 
th«  onu  which  has  given  her  tho  most  delight,  is  the  power  of 
writing  a  legible  kanit,  and  dxpresaing  her  thoughts  njion  paper ; 
abe  writes  with  a  pencil  in  n  gtooved  line,  and  miilies  her  letters 
dear  and  dieUnct. 

She  waa  sadly  puzzled  at  Rrst  to  know  the  meaning  of  ihe 
process  to  whivb  shti  was  subjected,  but,  when  tlio  ides  dawned 
upim  her  mtnd,  that  by  niL'ans  o(  it  she  could  convey  intelligence 
to  her  mother,  her  delight  wsis  unbounded,  She  applied  herself 
with  great  diligence,  and  in  a  fow  luoiiLlis  ncttifllly  wrote  a  legi- 
ble letter  to  her  mother,  in  which  she  couvuyed  informatifin  of 
her  being  well,  and  of  her  coming  home  in  Inn  weeks.  It  was 
indeed  only  the  skeletoti  of  a  letter;  bnt  ftill  it  expressed,  in 
legible  cbaraeters,  a  vague  outline  of  the  ideas  which  were  ]}ass- 
ing  in  her  mind.  She  was  very  impatient  to  have  the  man  trnrry 
this  letter,  for  she  supposed  that  the  ntmoHt  limit  of  Ihe  pnsl- 
office  deportment  was  to  employ  a  man  to  run  backwurd  and 
forward  between  our  institution  and  the  different  towns  wheru 
the  pupils  live,  to  feti'h  and  parry  letters. 


She  has  irapi-oved  very  much  in  personal  appearanue,  as  vtcU 
B9  in  intellect;  her  countenance  beams  with  inlelligeneo;  shn  is 
always  active  at  study,  work,  or  play;  she  never  rupiiics,  and 
most  of  the  time  is  gay  and  frolicsumo. 

She  is  now  very  expert  (vith  her  needle,  she  knits  very  easily, 
and  can  make  twine  bags  and  various  fancy  articles  very  prettily. 
She  is  very  docile,  has  a  quick  sense  of  propriety,  dresses  herself 
with  great  neatness,  and  is  always  correct  in  her  deportment.  In 
short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  child  iu  the  possession  of  all 
her  senses,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  that  wealth  Bni] 
parentiil  lore  can  beslj)w,  who  ia  morn  contented  and  cheerful,  or 
to  whom  existence  seems  a  greater  blea>iing  than   it   does   I 
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berenved   crealure,   for  whom    the  sun   has  no  light,  the   air  no 
sound,  and  thn  flowers  no  color  or  smell. 

For  the  nietho<l  of  teaching  her,  and  for  further  particulars  of 
her  case,  we  refer  you  to  Ajipendix  B. 

Appendix  B. 

The  account  given  in  the  report  of  Laura  Bridginan,  tnough 
suflic;iently  minute  for  conveying  an  iilea  of  her  situution  and  ac- 
quirements, is  not  suiBc'iently  so  for  those  who  regard  her  case 
ai!  interestiiig  and  important  in  a  psycliological  point  of  view. 

Such  jiersons  are  assured  that  careful  observations  continue  to  be 
made,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  order  of  ilevel<)pment8  and 
the  i)eculiar  character  of  her  intellectual  faculties.  The  result  will 
probably  be  made  public;  meantime,  the  following  general  obser- 
vations, added  to  those  in  the  last  rc|)orts,  will  serve  to  make  out 
a  general  continuous  history  of  the  case. 

Having  mastered  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes,  and 
learned  to  spell  readily  the  names  of  everything  within  her 
reach,  she  was  then  taught  words  expressive  of  i)ositive  qualities, 
as  harihiess,  softness;  and  she  readily  learned  to  express  the 
quality,  by  connecting  the  adjective  hard  or  soft  with  the  sub- 
stantive; though  fhe  generally  followed  what  one  would  suppose 
to  be  the  natural  order  in  the  succession  of  ideas,  placing  the 
substantive  first. 

It  was  found  too  ditficult,  however,  then,  to  make  her  under- 
stand any  general  expression  of  qualitj^  as  hardness,  softness,  in 
the  abstract.  Indeed,  this  is  a  process  of  mind  most  difficult  of 
performance  to  any,  especially  to  deaf  mutes. 

One  of  her  earliest  sentences  after  learning  the  adjectives  was 
this:  nhe  bad  foun<I  the  mitrun  HI,  and  understootl  that  her  head 
pained  her,  so  she  said,  "  Smith  head  sick — Laura  Borri)." 

Next  she  was  put  to  the  ]H)sitive  expression  of  relation  to 
place,  which  she  could  understand.  For  instiincc,  a  ring  was 
taken  and  placed  on  a  box,  then  the  woids  were  spelled  to  her, 
and  she  repcateii  them  from  imitation.  Then  the  ring  was  placed 
on  a  hat,  and  a  sign  given  her  to  b|)c1I;  she  spelled  ring  on  box; 
but,  being  checked,  and  the  right  words  given,  she  innuediately 
began  to  exercise  her  judgment,  and,  as  usual,  seemed  intently 
thinking.    Then  the  same  was  repeated  with  a  bag,  a  desk,  and  a 
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great  many  other  things,  iiiitil,  at  Inst,  she  k-amed  tlinl  ehp  must 
name  Iho  thing  on  which  th«  article  waa. 

Then  the  same  article  was  put  into  tlie  box,  and  llic  wnrda 
ring  in  box  ^ven  her ;  this  piizsle<t  her  for  many  minutes,  and 
she  would  make  mistalies ;  for  instance,  after  she  had  liiirnrd  to 
Bay  con-ectly  whethiT  the  ring  was  on  or  in  n  Ixix,  n  drawer,  a 
hat,  a  bucket,  etc,  if  she  were  asked  where  fs  hnnse,  or  mittroQ. 
she  would  say  I'li  box.  CroBs-qnefttioning,  however,  is  acldniD 
necessary  to  aseertuin  whether  she  really  understands  the  force  of 
the  words  she  is  learning;  for  when  tlie  Irue  meaning  dawns 
upon  her  mind,  the  light  spreads  to  her  eouutpnaiice. 

In  this  case  the  p.'reeption  seemed  instantaneous,  ond  Iho 
natural  sign  by  which  she  expreBsed  it  waa  pecnliar  and  strik- 
ing; she  sjielted  o  n,  then  laid  one  hand  on  the  ulhcr;  thu'n  she 
spelled  into,  and  inclosed  one  hand  u-ilhin  the  other. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  her  common  eKprv.isiune, 
or  the  meaning  of  tlicm,  may  be  found  frnm  the  tact  Uiot  u 
loBBon  of  two  hours  upon  the  words  right  and  Ic/t  was  dcvmud 
very  protitabte,  if  slie  in  Uiat  time  really  mastered  the  Idea. 

No  delinile  courao  of  instruction  can  be  marked  out.  for  lirr 
inquisitiveuees  is  so  greut  tliat  she  is  very  much  diw^ouoerlnd  If 
any  question  which  occurs  to  her  is  deferred  imfll  the  lesson  ia 
over.  It  is  deemed  best  to  gratify  her,  if  her  inquiry  has  any 
bearing  on  the  lesson ;  and  often  she  leads  her  teacher  far  away 
from  the  ohjeeta  he  coranieneed  with,  For  instance,  picking-  tip  a 
□ail  in  one  of  her  Ics^ns,  she  instantly  asked  ita  name,  and  it 
being  spelled,  she  was  dissatisSed,  and  thought  the  teacher  had 
made  a  mistake,  for  she  knew  nail  Stood  for  her  finger  nail ;  ami 
she  was  very  anxioiL'5  to  go  to  headquartorM,  to  be  Biiru  tbu 
teacher  was  right. 

She  often  aska  questions  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  satta* 
factorily  answered  to  her,  for  it  Is  painful  to  exeil^  auch  a  vivid 
rurioaity  as  now  exists  in  hor  mind,  and  (lien  balk  it.  For  in- 
stance,  slie  once  asked  with  much  eagerness  why  one  arrange- 
ment of  lettei'S  waa  not  as  good  tts  another  to  express  the  name 
of  a  thing;  as,  why  iac  should  uot  express  the  idea  of  Ibo 
animal,  as  well  as  eaL  This  she  expressed  partly  by  signs  and 
partly  by  words,  but  her  meaning  was  perfectly  clear!  ahc  i 
puzzled,  and  wislicd  an  explanation. 
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An  extract  from  the  diaiy  kept  hy  her  instructor  will  give  an 
Idea  of  her  manner  of  quet^tioning :  — 

DiCEMBBB  3. 

Spent  one  boat  In  giving  Lanra  >n  Idea  of  tbe  meaning  ot  tbe  woids  Itfl 
and  right.  Slie  readily  conreived  that  left  band  neanC  her  left  band,  bat 
witb  dUHciilty  generalized  the  term.  At  last,  howsTec,  ihe  caaglit  the  Idea, 
and  eagerly  gpelled  the  names  of  her  armi,  bandi,  flngera,  Itet,  ears,  etc.,  as 
tbey  were  touched,  and  named  them,  right  oi  left,  as  might  be;  enddenlf 
paoslng,  boweier,  and  looking  pazited,  ebe  pat  ber  flnger  on  her  nose,  and 
asked  If  that  were  !ert  or  right;  thus  ihe  continually  pazzlei  onei  but 
such  1b  lier  eagerness  to  find  out  one's  meaning,  inch  a  zealons  «>-o|)eratlon 
is  there  on  her  part,  that  tt  is  a  delightful  tack  ro  leach  her. 

Van  to-day  freely  tbe  prepositions  in  and  on;  she  aayt  teacber  Bitting  in 
sofa:  do  not  dare  lo  correct  ber  In  such  cases  of  anomaloas  usage  of  tbe 
preposition,  but  prefer  lo  let  her  be  In  error,  than  shake  her  faith  In  a  rale 
given;  tbe  correcUons  must  be  made  by  and  by;  the  sofa  having  sliles,  she 
nai  orally  Bays  in. 

In  her  eagerness  to  advance  her  knowledge  of  words  and  to 
communicate  her  ideas,  she  coins  words,  and  is  always  guided  by 
analogy.  Sometimes  her  process  of  word-vnaking  is  very  inter- 
esting; for  instance,  after  some  time  spent  in  giving  her  an  idea 
of  the  abittraet  meaning  of  alone,  she  seemed  to  obtun  it,  and 
underKbmdiag  that  being  by  one's  self  was  to  be  alone,  or  al-one. 
She  was  told  to  go  to  her  chamber,  or  school,  or  elsewhere,  end 
return  alone ;  she  did  so,  but  soon  after,  wishing  to  go  with  one 
of  the  little  girls,  she  strove  to  express  her  meaning  thus,  "  Laura 

The  sume  eagerness  is  manifested  in  her  attempts  to  define  for 
the  purpose  of  classiRcation ;  for  instance,  some  one  giving  her 
the  word  haclielor,  she  came  to  her  teacher  for  a  definition ;  she 
was  taught  that  men  who  had  wives  were  hnnbanda,  those  who 
had  none,  bachelors;  when  asked  if  she  understood,  she  said 
"man  no  have  wife  bathelor — Tenny  bachelor;"  referring  to  an 
old  friend  of  hers.  Being  told  to  define  bachelor,  she  said 
"  bai:hf.liir.  no  have  tvife  and  smok-e  pipe.'''  Thus  she  considered 
the  individual  peculiarity  ot  smoking,  in  one  person,  aa  a  speeific 
mark  of  (lie  species  bnchelor.  Then,  in  order  to  test  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  word,  it  was  said  by  her  teat'her,  "Tenny  has  got 
no  wife;  what  is  Tenny?"  She  paused,  and  then  said,  "Tenny 
is  wront/!" 


The  word  widow  being  explained  to  her,  i 
baud  ia  deiul,  aiiU  sl>c  hcing  called  upon  10  detin(^  sbu  sitid, 
"  vidow  is  woman,  man  dead  and  coM,"  and  ckcd  mit  hi-r  Ui«Mi- 
ing  by  aiaking  down  and  dropping  her  hand,  to  signify  I'tt  lAe 
firound.  The  two  limt  worda  she  added  herself,  Uiny  not  linving 
been  in  ths  deSnition;  but  she  LnaUntly  aasucinlea  the  ide»  of 
ooldnr.iM  and  burinl  with  deiith.  Her  having  avijnired  any  Idea 
of  death  was  not  by  tho  wish  of  her  tencber,  it  haviag  beeu  bis 
intention  to  reserve  the  subject  until  such  a  developmunt  of  her 
reason  Bhoii]Ll  be  attiiineil  as  would  wmble  him  to  gS»e  a  correct 
idea  ot  il.  He  hopes  siill,  by  aid  of  the  nnalogy  of  the  germi- 
nation and  growth  of  pInntH,  to  gIvH  her  a  L'ousoling  hope  of 
resurrection,  to  oouDl«rbalaneo  the  nliuost  ioslinctlTe  dread  of 
death.  She  bad  tonched  a  dead  body  before  ehe  (itniB  to  tb* 
inxlitution. 

Site  easily  aequirttd  a  knowledge  and  use  of  flrtivn  rprtis,  er- 
pecially  those  espressive  of  tangible  ai^iom  as,  to  walk,  to  ran, 
to  sew,  In  shiike.  At  first,  of  course,  no  riislSnction  eould  be 
made  of  luood  and  lense;'  she  used  Lhi^  words  in  u  gonoraJ 
eense,  and  ocoording  to  the  order  of  her  seme  of  idraa ;  thus. 
in  asking  some  one  to  give  her  bread,  she  would  llrst  usu  tho 
word  expressive  of  tiie  leading  idea,  and  say,  "  Ltaira,  brtad, 
gi'i'e."  If  ehe  wanted  water,  she  would  say  "  WiUtr,  rirink, 
Laura."  Soon,  however,  slie  learned  the  use  of  the  luiiilixry 
cerlii*,  of  the  differeiiee  of  the  past,  present  and  future  tens«; 
for  instance,  hero  i?  an  early  Kent*'ncc,  "  KdUr  is  Hek  —  tt'heit 
will  KelUr  well ; "   the  nse  of  6c  she  hail  not  lu'tiuired. 

Hiiving  acquired  the  use  of  sabslnntiveB,  adjw-'tivea,  verbs,  prep- 
ositions and  conjuDL-tions,  it  was  deemed  time  ^)  make  the  esjwri* 
mcnt  of  trying  lo  teaeh  her  to  wriU,  and  to  show  her  that  she 
might  i-omniunicale  her  ideas  to  persons  not  in  uontM^  with  fa«r. 

It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  mute  amazement  with  which 
she  submitted  In  the  process,  the  docility  with  which  she  imitated 
every  motion,  and  the  perseveTance  with  which  she  ninvod  her 
iwnwl  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  track,  until  "he  could 
form  the  letter.  Kut  when  at  laat  the  idea  dawned  ujion  her, 
thai  by  this  mysterious  proceBa  she  could  make  other  pcnplu 
understand  what  she  thought,  her  Joy  was  boundless.  Never 
did  a  child  apply  more   cjigerly  and  joyfully  to  any  buk  1 
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she  did  to  this,  nnd  in  a  few  mouths  shn  conid  make  every  let- 
ter distiDctl}',  nod  separate  words  from  ea*h  other. 

The  following  anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  her  fondness  for 
teasing,  or  innocent  fiin  or  mischief.  Iler  teacher,  looking  one 
diiy  unobserved  into  the  girls'  play-room,  saw  three  blind  girls 
playing  with  the  roclting-horse.  Laura  was  on  the  evupper, 
another  in  the  saddle,  and  a  third  clinging  on  the  neck,  and  they 
wore  all  in  high  glee,  swinging  backward  and  forward  as  far 
w  the  rockers  would  roll.  There  was  a  peculiarly  arch  look  in 
Laura's  countenance,  —  the  natural  language  of  sly  fun.  She 
seemed  prepared  to  give  a  spring,  and  suddenly  when  her  end 
was  lowest,  and  the  others  were  perched  high  in  the  air,  she' 
sidled  quickly  off  upon  the  floor,  and  down  went  the  other  end 
so  swiftly  as  to  throw  the  girls  off  the  horse.  This  Laura  evi- 
deutly  exjiected,  for  she  stood  a  moment  convulsed  with  laughter, 
then  ran  eagerly  forward  with  outstretched  hands  to  find  the 
girls,  and  almost  screamed  with  joy.  As  soon,  however,  as  she 
got  hold  of  one  of  them,  she  perceived  that  she  was  hurt,  and 
instantly  her  countenance  changed;  she  seemed  shocked  and 
grieved,  and,  after  caressing  and  comforting  her  playmate,  she 
found  the  other,  and  seemed  to  apologize  by  spelling  the  word 
wrong,  and  caressing  her. 

AVhcn  she  can  puzzle  her  teacher,  she  is  pleased,  and  oft«n 
purposely  spells  a  word  wrong  with  a  playful  look ;  and,  if  she 
cat<'h  her  teacher  in  a  mistake,  she  hursts  into  an  ecstacy  of 
laughter. 

\Vhen  her  teacher  had  been  at  work  giving  her  an  idea  of  the 
words  carpenter,  chair  maker,  painter,  etc.,  in  a  generic  sense, 
and  told  her  that  blackanntfa  made  nails,  she  instantly  held  up 
her  fmgers,  and  asked  if  blacksmith  made  them,  though  she 
knew  well  he  did  not. 

With  little  girls  of  her  own  age  she  is  full  of  frolic  and  fun, 
and  no  one  enjoys  a  game  at  romps  more  than  Laura. 

She  has  the  same  fondness  for  a  dress,  for  ribbons,  and  for 
finery  as  other  girls  of  her  age,  and,  as  a  proof  that  it  arises 
from  the  same  amiable  desire  of  pleasing  others,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  whenever  she  has  a  new  bonnet  or  any  new  article 
of  dress,  she  is  particularly  desirous  to  go  to  meeting,  or  to  go 
out  with  it.    If  people  do  not  notice  it,  she  directs  their  attention 
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by  plndng  their   hands  npon  tt.     Gcnmllj  dta  tadeatw  kM- 

preference  fiir  such  vbitors  as  an  the  bMt  d 

She  is  so  much  in  compnny  with  blind  f 
blindness  commaa;  ttnd,  when  first  n 
Ihej  are  bliDd,  or  she  feela  of  their  tjtu.  Bbe  ffrldaaUT  kaom 
that  the  blind  differ  from  seeing  penons,  for  wben  ihs  ilnwit 
blind  persons  anjtbing,  she  sJwaj-s  pnta  their  fingm  <»  ib 

She  seems  to  b&ye  a  perception  of  dunoter,  asd  tD  h>n  a* 
esteem  for  those  who  have  little  intellect  The  followfaig  aiMO- 
dol«  is  significant  of  her  perception  of  ciuinotar,  moA  ihowt  tkat 
from  her  friends  she  requires  something  more  tkaa  gno&4>atai«d 
indulgence. 

A  new  scholar  entered  school,  a  little  girl  ebout  Lenra'e  afga^ 
She  was  very  helpless,  and  I^nrft  took  great  iwlde  end  pwt 
pt^na  in  showing  her  the  way  mbont  the  hooae,  asalatlng  her  to 
dress  and  undress,  and  doing  for  her  many  Otiag^  whicb  A* 
could  not  do  fur  herself.  In  a  few  weeks  it  began  -to  be  ^^ai^ 
ent.  even  to  Laura,  thiit  the  child  was  not  only  faalpleaa,  ln|t 
natural);  veiy  stujiid,  being  almost  an  idioL  Hun  Laoim  ^tr% 
her  up  in  despttir,  nnd  avoided  her,  and  haa  ever  ^mm  liad  ■) 
aversion  to  bein^  with  her,  passing  her  I7  as  if  In  iiliiilwuil 
By  a  natural  association  of  ideas  she  attiibotea  to  tbli  eUU.  aU 
thiisG  countless  deeds  which  Mr.  Nobody  does  in  ereiy  howa;  if 
a  chair  is  broken  or  anything  misplaced,  and  no  one  ksowi  whf 
did  it,  Laura  attributes  it  at  once  to  this  diUd. 

It  has  been  observed  before  that  she  Is  familiar  with  the  jno- 
esses  of  addition  and  subtraction  in  small  nnmben.  SabameUag 
one  number  from  another  puizled  her  for  a  dme,  but  by  help  flf 
objects  she  accomplisli(>d  it.  She  can  ooont  and  oonedTfl  olJMli 
to  about  one  hundred  in  number;  to  espreas  an  indeflnttely  gnat 
number,  or  more  than  f^ho  can  count,  she  says,  Atmdred.  It  Am 
thou<;ht  a  friend  was  to  be  absent  many  years,  she  wooM  Mj, 
»  Win  come  hundred  flundrn/t,"  meaning  weeks.  She  is  prettjf 
accurate  in  mea3urin<;  time,  and  seems  to  hare  an  IntoUire  Imh 
deucy  to  do  it.  Unaided  by  the  changes  of  night  and  d^,  lij  t^ 
light,  or  the  sound  of  any  timepiece,  she  nerertheleaa  dlrldai 
lime  accurately. 

Willi  the  days  of  Ihc  week,  and  the  week  itaelf  aa  a  whda* 
she  in  perfectly  familiar;   for  instance,  if  aaked  what  d^  it  wtH 
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be  in  fifteen  days  more,  she  readily  names  the  day  of  the  week. 
The  day  she  divides  by  the  commencement  and  end  of  school, 
by  the  ret^esses,  and  by  the  arrival   of  raeal'timea. 

She  goes  to  bed  punctually  at  seven  o'clock,  and  of  her  own 
accord.  For  some  time  after  she  came  nnder  our  char^  she 
had  some  one  to  put  her  to  bed  every  night ;  but  soon  it  was 
thoup;ht  beat  to  send  her  alone,  and  that  she  might  not  wwt 
for  any  one.  she  was  left  alone  one  evening  and  she  sat  until 
quite  Inte,  a  person  watching  her;  and  at  last  she  seemed  to 
form  her  resolution  suddenly, —  she  jumped  up  and  groped  her 
way  up  to  bed.  From  that  time  to  this  she  has  never  required 
to  be  told  to  go  to  bed,  but,  at  the  arrival  of  the  hour  for 
retiring,  she  goes  by  herself. 

Those  persons  who  hold  that  the  capacity  of  perceiving  and 
measuring  the  lapse  of  time  la  an  innate  and  distinct  faculty 
of'  the  mind,  may  deem  it  an  important  fact  that  Laura 
evidently  can  measure  time  so  accurately  as  to  distinguish 
between  a  half  and  a  whole  note  of  music.  Sealed  at  the 
pianoforte,  she  will  strike  the  notes  in  a  measure  quite  cor- 
rectly.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  practice  will  enable  her  to  subdivide 
time  tttill  more  minutely.  Possibly  some  attach  an  undue  degree 
of  importance  to  this  power  of  measuring  lime,  considered  in 
a  metaphysical  point  of  view ;  for  any  one  may  make  the  same 
experiment  uymu  himself,  aud,  by  slopping  his  ears  and  closing 
his  eyes,  will  find  he  can  measure  time,  or  the  duration  of  hit 
sensation,  and  know  whli'h  of  two  periods  is  longest;  neverthe- 
less, we  shall  continue  carefully  to  note  the  phenomena  in  the 
case  of  LauTii,  for  the  benefit  of  whom  they  may  concern. 

It  19  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  know 
the  effect  of  the  dcprii'ation  of  three  senses  upon  the  remaining 
two.  The  sense  of  smell  being  destroyed,  it  seems  a  curious 
question  whether  the  effect  upon  the  organ  of  taste  is  general 
or  particular ;  that  is,  whether  the  taste  is  blunted  generally, 
and  for  all  things  alike,  or  whether  one  kind  of  sapidity  is 
more  afl^ectcd  than  another.  To  ascertain  this,  some  experiments 
have  be<'n  tried,  but  as  yet  not  enough  to  enable  one  to  state 
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conndetttly  the  ntsults  in  minate  dL^tiiiiTaoD.      Tbe  gn>eral 
olnaluDS  are  tlictu!:  — 

Acidit  «eem  to  uiuke  vivid  and  distinct  linpreMioii  u|>od  ilia 
laete,  and  elie  aiiparcnlly  distinguishes  the  ^ffervnl  degreM  of 
at'iiilty,  better  Uiao  of  sweotneaa  or  bitternesa.  She  ran  <lis> 
tin^iitli  between  wine.  L-iiltr  and  vlui-^ar,  ImMkt  tbaa  sobstaDosa 
like  niiuina,  liquurJL'e  aitil  Hugar.  Of  bttt^ra  alie  aeenu  la  ban 
leM  pflrc«ptioi),  or  iudeeJ  liurdly  suy:  for.  on  patting  poirdvrad 
rhubarb  Into  her  ntuulh,  lilie  called  it  Im ;  and  on  one  mj^ng 
no,  ami  telling  her  lu  UsIm  cio»e,  she  evidently  did  try  to  taato 
it,  b<it  Mtill  called  il  li'a,  and  spil  it  out,  but  wltlionC  any  con- 
tortion iir  any  Indicalion  of  its   being  iiarticularly  dtaagre«able. 

Of  cimrso  ahe  has  a  repugnance  to  llils  kind  of  experinipnte 
anil  it  iii>«niH  almoat  imposing  npou  her  goo<l  nature  to  pwh 
them  very  far;  we  shall,  however,  be  soon  ablo  to  ascertain 
iiertiiinly  how  far  she  i^nn  distinguish  difTerent  snpid  bodins. 
Those  who  are  cm-ious  iu  th«  physiology  of  the  taste  knoir 
that  the  highest  dcgrci^  of  gwUo,  or  the  acme  of  pleaeura,  i» 
not  obtained  until  just  aa  the  morsel  hnji  slipped  oeer  the 
glottic,  anil  is  on  its  way  beyond  power  of  recall  ilown  tho 
oiBuplmgiis,  This  seems  to  be  a  wise  preeauUon  of  ualure  to 
prevent  the  stomaeh  bein]|;  eheattd  of  its  due;  for,  if  tbe  hi^b~ 
ei>l  degree  in  pliuisurt!  of  eating  oould  be  obtained  wiUioui 
absolulely  swallowing  the  morsel,  lhi»  epicure  could  liavo  an 
exhuuHtless  soureie  of  pleasure,  and  need  niiver  degeaerattt  into 
the  youmiand. 

Some  [ihysiologisls,  who  have  sjieeuliited  ujjon  this  subject, 
eoiisiJer  tliat  this  final  climax  of  the  pleasure  of  taste  la  pnK 
UiR'L'd  by  a  line  aroum,  which,  rising  from  the  morsel,  atut 
mounting  np  the  fauL-es.  pleasantly  Litilntes  the  nuiiiBeatioDa  of 
the  olfactory  nerro.  The  fact  that,  when  we  have  a  oold  in 
the  bead  nnil  tlie  fauees  are  obstruct^,  the  taate  is  blunted, 
seems  to  boar  out  this  tiupposition ;  but,  from  some  olMervM* 
tions  in  Laura,  one  would  1>e  inclined  to  think  that  some  oUur 
cause  must  contribute  to  the  effect 

She  appears  to  care  less  for  the  proeess  of  mastication  tliui 
deglutition;  nnd  probably  it  is  only  the  necessity  of  mochnnlcB) 
irituraiion  of  food  which  induces.  Iter  to  go  ihrongh  wtUi 
before   hastening   to   the   pleasant   part   of   swallowing, 
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the  imperfection  of  Binell  impairs  the  taste  in  the  tongue  and 
palaiu  during  mastication,  it  should  have  the  same  effect  in  deg- 
lutition, 8up|ioaing  this  theorr  to  be  correiit;  hut  it  seems  not 
to  be  so,  elite  Laura  would  have  little  inducement  U>  swallow, 
save  to  fill  a  racuity  of  stomach.  Now,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  feeling  of  vacnity  of  stamacb,  strictly  speaking, 
would  ahow  a  child  the  road  for  the  food,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  as  likely  to  stuff  bread  into  its  ear,  aa  into  its  mouth, 
if  it  had  no  pleasurable  sensation  in  tasting;  and,  further,  if 
the  pleasurable  sensation  diil  not  increase  and  tempt  to  deglu- 
tition, it  is  doubtful  whether  hunger  or  vacuity  of  stomach 
aloite  would  teach  a  child  to  swallow  the  chewed  morsel.  On 
the  whole,  she .  seems  lo  care  less  for  eating  than  most  children 
of  her  age. 

With  regiti-d  to  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  very  acute,  even  for 
a '  blind  person.  It  is  shown  remarkably  in  the  readiness  with 
which  slio  distinguishes  persons ;  there  are  forty  inmates  in  the 
female  wing,  with  all  of  whom  of  course  Laura  is  acquainted; 
whenever  she  is  walking  through  the  passageways,  she  per- 
ceives by  the  jar  of  the  floor,  or  the  agitation  of  the  air,  that 
some  one  is  near  her,  and  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  pass 
her  without  being  rccognizeil.  Her  little  arras  are  stretched 
out,  and  the  instant  she  grasps  a  hand,  a  sleeve,  or  even  part 
of  the  dress,  she  knows  the  person,  and  lets  them  pass  on  with 
some  sign  of  recognition. 

The  inniite  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  instinctive  efforts 
which  the  human  faculties  make  to  exercise  their  functions,  are 
shown  most  rcmiirkably  in  Lnni-a.  Her  tiny  fingers  are  to  her 
as  eyes,  and  ears,  and  nose,  and  most  deftly  and  incessantly  does 
she  kee|i  them  in  motion ;  like  the  feelers  of  some  insects  which 
are  continually  agitated,  and  which  touch  every  grain  of  sand  in 
the  path,  so  Laura's  anus  and  hands  are  continually  in  play;  and 
when  she  is  walking  with  a  person  she  not  only  recognizes 
everything  she  passes  within  touching  distance,  but,  by  contin- 
ually touching  her  companion's  hands,  she  ascertains  what  he  is 
doing.  A  [)erson  walking  across  a  room,  while  she  had  hold  on 
his  left  arm,  would  find  it  hard  to  take  a  pencil  out  of  his 
waistcoat  povket  with  his  right  hand,  without  her  i>erceiving  it. 

Hi;r  judgment  of  distances  and   of  relations  of    place  is  very 
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anywhere  in  the  apartineii 
bnt  B  short  time  before  id 
it,  and  from  something  abo< 
whom  it  belonged 

She  perceives  the  approat 
the  air  striking  her  face ;  i 
those  who  tread  hard,  and  ja 

At  table,  if  told  to  be  stil 
propriety ;  handles  her  cup, 
so  that  a  stranger  looking 
pretty  child  with  a  green  ribt 

But,  when  at  liberty  to  do 
feeling  of  things,  and  ascertai 
use ;  asking  their  names  and 
satiable  cariosity,  step  by  sle 
her  active  mind,  though  all  si 
by  means  of  her  one  sense  w 
innate  craving  for  knowledge 

Qualities  and  appearances,  ui 
are  to  her  of  great  significa 
these  her  knowledge  of  exte 
will  in  time  become  extensive 

If  the  same  success  shall  i 
nature  as  has  followed  tliat  i 
faculties,  great  will  be  the  n 
will  be  the  resuKa  tn  ...'-- 
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She  had  attained,  iodeed,  about  the  same  command  of 
language  as  common  children  of  three  years  old.  Of  course, 
her  power  of  expression  is  by  do  means  equal  to  her  power 
of  conception ;  for  she  has  no  words  to  express  many  of 
the  perceptions  and  sensations  wbiob  her  mind  doubtless 
experiences. 

I  shall  DOW  notice  such  of  the  phenomena  that  I  have 
remarked  in  her  case  during  the  last  year,  as  seem  most 
striking  and  important.  I  shall  divide  these  into  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral. 

Her  health  has  been  very  good.  She  has  not  grown  much 
in  height,  but  her  frame  has  Blled  out. 

A  pei'ceptible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  size  an<l  shape 
of  her  head ;  and,  although  unfortunately  the  measurement 
taken  two  years  ago  has  been  mislaid,  every  one  who  has 
been  well  acquainted  with  her  notices  a  marked  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  forehead.  She  is  now  just  eleven  years  old ; 
and  her  height  is  four  feet,  four  inches  and  seven-t«nth8. 
Her  head  measures  twenty  inches  and  eighth  tenths  in  cir- 
cumference, in  a  line  drawn  around  it,  and  passing  over  the 
prominences  of  the  parietal  and  those  of  the  frontal  bones ; 
above  this  line  the  head  rises  one  inch  and  one-tenth,  and 
is  broad  and  full.  The  measurement  is  four  inches  from 
one  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  other ;  and  from  the  occipital 
spine  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  it  is  seven  inches. 

Kotbiiig  has  occurred  to  indicate  the  slightest  perception 
of  light  or  sound,  or  ony  hope  of  it;  and,  although  some 
of  those  who  are  much  with  her  suppose  that  her  smell  is 
more  acute  than  it  was,  even  this  seems  very  doubtful.  It 
is  true  that  she  sometimes  applies  things  to  her  nose,  but 
often  it  is  merely  in  imitation  of  the  blind  children  about 
her ;  and  it  is  unaccompanied  by  that  peculiar  lighting  up 
of  the  countenance,  which  is  observable  whenever  she  dis- 
covei-H  any  new  quality  in  an  object. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  report  that  she  could  perceive 
very  pungent  odors,  such  as  that  of  cologne;  but  it  seemed 


to  be  as  much  by  the  irritnlion  tUcy  produceti  n|>oa  tlie 
aervous  mcmbrune  o(  the  narts,  as  by  any  trapression  upon 
the  olf.ictorj  nerve.  It  is  dear  that  the  synaiitioii  csnnot  be 
pleafliimble,  nor  even  ii  soiiree  of  iuformation  In  her  i-espect- 
ing  physical  qnalitiea ;  for,  suvh  is  Uer  eaKorness  to  gain  any 
information,  tliat,  eoulil  smell  serve  Uur,  aiie  woiiUi  cxorviw 
it  iiiwMsiuitly. 

Those  who  liavv  seen  Jiilia  Brat-e,  or  any  oilier  duaf  and 
blind  peraou,  could  hardly  fail  to  observe  how  quickly  lliey 
apply  every  thing  wUiiii  they  feel,  to  llie  tvm«;  and  how,  by 
this  incessant  exercise,  the  suaell  twcotnca  ulnioat  tncrodibljr 
acut«.  Now,  with  Laura  this  is  not  the  case ;  ahe  seldom 
pate  a  new  thing  to  her  nose;  and,  when  aha  iIocm,  It  U 
mechanioally,  as  it  were,  and  withonl  any  iiitereat. 

Her  sense  of  touch  hns  evidently  improved  In  aruteueas ; 
for  she  now  distingiiisliea  more  accurately  the  difffrent  un- 
dulationa  of  the  air,  or  the  Tibralitms  of  tlie  tloor,  than  she 
did  liist  year.  She  pert-eivea  very  rua^l'ly  when  a  door  is 
opened  or  shut,  thoiijrh  she  may  be  sitting  at  the  opponiUt 
aide  of  the  room.  She  perceives  also  tlie  treat!  of  persons 
Upon  the  Qoor. 

Her  mental  perceptiona,  resulting  from  sensation,  are  much 
more  rapiii  than  they  were;  for  she  Dow  jwrccives,  by  the 
slightest  touch,  qualities  nnd  coniUtious  of  things  similar  to 
those  she  had  formerly  to  feel  long  and  CMn-filUy  for.  So, 
with  persons,  she  recognizes  her  acquaintances  in  nil  instant, 
by  touching  their  hunils  or  their  dress;  and  there  aro  prob- 
ably fifty  iudivitUinls.  who,  if  they  should  stand  in  >  row, 
and  each  hold  out  a  hand  to  her,  would  be  rcct^niiied  by 
that  alone. 

The  memoiy  of  these  sensations  is  very  vivid,  and  sha 
will  renilily  recognize  a  person  whom  sbu  has  oncv  tltna 
touched,  Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  noticed  ;  Bticb 
as  a  person  shaking  h:inds  with  hex,  and  making  a  |>ecuiiar 
pressure  with   one    finger,  and   reiteittttig   this 
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visit,  after  a  lapee  of  many  niontlis,  being  instantly  knovra 
by  her.  She  liae  been  known  to  recognize  persons  wliom 
she  had  thus  simply  shaken  hands  with  but  once,  after  a 
lapwe  of  six  months. 

This  is  not  more  wonderful,  indeed,  than  that  one  should 
be  able  to  recall  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  thi'ough 
the  organ  of  eight,  as  when  we  recognize  a  person  of  whom 
we  had  but  one  glimpse  a  year  before;  but  it  shows  the 
exiianstless  capacity  of  those  organs  of  sense  which  the 
Creator  has  bestowed,  as  it  were,  in  reserve  against  acci- 
dents,  and   which   we   usually  allow  to  lie   unused   and   un- 

The  progress  which  she  has  made  in  intellectual  acquire- 
ments can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have 
seen  her  frequently.  The  improvement,  however,  is  made 
evident  by  her  greater  command  of  language,  and  by  the 
conception  which  she  now  has  of  the  force  of  parte  of  speech 
which  last  year  she  did  not  use  in  her  simple  sentences ;  for 
instince,  of  pronouns,  which  she  has  begun  to  use  within 
six  months.  Last  spring,  returning  fatigued  from  her  jour- 
ney home,  she  complained  of  a  pain  in  her  side,  and,  on 
being  asked  what  caused  it,  she  need  these  words,  "Laura 
did  go  to  aee  mother;  ride  did  make  Laura  side  aclie,  lioraa 
was  wrong,  did  not  run  itoftly."  If  she  were  now  to  express 
the  same  thing,  she  would  say,  "/  did  go  to  see  mother; 
ride  did  make  my  side  ache."  etc.  This  will  be  seen  by  an 
extract  from  her  teacher's  diary  of  last  month:  — 

Decembeb  18. 
To-day  Laura  asked  mc,  "What  is  voice?"  I  told  her,  as  well 
as  I  could,  that  It  was  an  impression  made  upon  another  when 
people  talk  with  tlieir  mouth.  She  then  said,  "  I  do  not  voice."" 
I  said,  "Can  you  talk  with  your  mouth P"  "No."  "WhyP" 
" Bf.cnuKe  I  am  very  deaf  and  dumb.'"  "Can  yoii  see?"  "No, 
btcattse  I  am  blind;  I  did  not  talk  with  Jingtra  when  I  came 
with  my  mother.  Doctor  did    teach    me    on  fork,  —  what  was  on 
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fort  J"  I  told  her  paper  was  flxert  on  forks.  She  Uien  sajil. 
"/  ditl  learn  to  read  much  tcith  types  i  Doctor  did  teach  me  in 
nursery.    Drusitla  was  very  sick  all  over." 

Tlie  wortia  here  given  (und  indeed  in  aJl  cftses]  are  pre- 
cisely .18  she  used  then) ;  for  great  core  ie  taken  to  notfe 
them  at  the  time  of  iittcrant-e.  It  will  be  ol>9en-ed  that 
she  uees  the  proiioun,  peraonal  and  poasessire ;  and,  so 
ready  is  she  to  conceive  tbe  propriety  of  it,  and  the  impro- 
priety of  her  former  method,  that,  upon  my  recently  stiying, 
"  Doctor  will  teach  Lanra,"  she  eagerly  shook  my  arm  to 
correct  me,  and  told  me  to  say,  "/  tcitl  teur^h  you."  She 
is  delighted  when  ahe  can  catch  any  one  in  an  error  Hk« 
this ;  and  she  shows  her  eeiise  of  the  ludicrous  by  laughter, 
and  gratiSes  her  iauocent  aelf-esteem  by  disiilaying  her 
knowledge. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  words  are  nil  spelled  cor- 
rectly ;  and,  indeed,  lu'r  accui'acy  lu  this  respect  is  remark- 
able. She  requires  to  have  a  word  spelled  to  her  only 
once,  or  twice  at  most,  and  she  will  seldom  fail  to  spell 
it  right  ever  afterwards. 

I  will  give  some  sentences  such  as  she  was  accnatomcd 
to  use  about  the  commencement  of  the  past  year,  and 
contrast  tliem  with  tboae  of  later  date.  Riding  In  the 
stage  coach  with  her  teacher  over  a  rough  road,  she  Hui<i, 
"Laura  will  say  to  mnn.  horse  wUl  run  softly, — horse  is 
wwi'j."  Sitting  at  breakfast,  she  asked,  "  ^Vha  did  make 
egg?"  Aiis.  ~  "  Ilcn."  "  WUk  foot  f"  Aqb.  — "  No." 
^^  Laura  do  love  e(ig ;   lien  rmll  make  more." 

Here  aie  some  of  her  sentences  of  a  more  recent  date, 
and  subsequently  to  her  learning  the  use  of  pronouns,  tbe 
numbers  of  uonna,  etc.  Being  Burprise<i,  laUiIy,  that  I  tttui 
not  examined  her  for  some  time,  she  stopped  short  in  her 
lesson,  and  said  to  her  teacher,  "  iMctor  is  not  glaii  that  I 
can  cipher  good ;  "  being  asked  why,   sbe  said)   "iJecausf 
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does  not  fcish  me  to  show  him  sum."  She  was  told  I  was 
busy,  and  had  gone  to  the  city ;  ahe  said,  "  Horse  will  .be 
much  tired  to  go  to  Boston  all  days." 

She  easily  learned  the  difference  betn-eea  the  singular  and 
pluial  form,  but  was  inclined  for  some  time  to  apply  the 
rule  of  adding  a,  universally.  For  instance,  at  her  first 
lesson  she  had  the  words  arm,  arms,  hand,  kanda,.elc.,  then, 
being  asked  to  form  the  plural  of  box,  she  said  boxs,  etc., 
and  for  a  long  time  she  would  form  the  plural  by  the  gen- 
eral mle,  as  lady,  ladys,  etc. 

One  of  the  girls  had  the  mnmps ;  Laura  learned  the  name 
of  the  disease,  and  soon  after  she  had  it  herself,  but  she 
had  the  ewelling  only  on  one  side;  and,  some  one  saying, 
'*  You  have  got  the  mumps,"  she  replied  quickly,  "  No,  no; 
I  liave  mump." 

She  was  a  long  time  in  learning  words  expressive  of  com- 
parison ;  indeed,  her  teacher  quite  despaired  of  making  her 
understand  the  difference  between  good,  better  and  best,  after 
having  spent  many  days  in  the  attempt.  By  perseverance, 
however,  and  by  giving' her  an  idea  of  comparative  sizes, 
she  was  at  last  enabled  to  use  comparisons  pretty  well.  She 
seemed  to  attach  to  the  word  large,  when  connected  with  an 
object,  a  substantive  meaning,  and  to  consider  it  a  specific 
name  of  the  particular  thing.  The  same  difficulty  perhajis 
occurs  with  common  children,  only  we  do  not  notice  it :  chil- 
dren merely  observe  at  first ;  comparison  comes  later ;  and 
perhaps  few  girls  of  six  years  old  can  be  made  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  power  and  signification  of  the  word  or, 
which,  insignificant  as  it  seems,  has  been  a  stumbling  block, 
to  Laura  up  to  this  day. 

With  pronouns,  she  had  very  little  difficulty.  It  was 
thought  best,  at  first,  to  talk  with  her  as  one  does  with  an 
infant;  and  she  learned  to  reply  in  the  same  way,  —  '^  Laura 
roant  water;  give  Laura  water;  "  but  she  readily  learned  to 
substitute  the  pronoun,  and  now  says,  "  Give   me  vxUer;  I 
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and  I  forget,  this  memoraDduni  was  made  of  her  second 
lesson  on  the  same  words:  Q.  —  "What  do  you  remember 
you  did  do  last  Sunday?"  Ans. — "/  rememher  not  to 
go  to  meeting,"  meaniug  that  she  did  not  go  to  meet- 
ing. "What  do  you  remember  you  did  do  on  Monday?" 
Ans  — "  To  Koik  in  streets,  on  snow."  This  was  oonect. 
Q.  —  "  What  do  you  remember  yon  did  do  in  vacation  ? " 
Ans.  —  "  What  ia  vacation?"  This  was  a  new  word  to  her; 
she  had  been  acctistoined  to  say,  "  R'7ien  is  no  school,"  or 
"  ^F}ieH  girls  go  home."  The  word  being  explained,  she 
said,  "/  remember  to  go  to  Halifax;"  meaning  that  she  did 
go  to  Halifax,  which  was  true.  Q. — "What  do  you  re- 
member you  did  in  vacation  before?"  Ans.  —  "To  play 
with  Olive,  Maria,  and  Lydia;"  these  were  the  girls  who 
had  been  her  companions. 

Wisliing  to  make  her  use  the  word  forget,  I  pnshed  the 
questions  back  to  periods  which  she  could  not  recall.  I 
said,  "What  did  you  do  when  yon  were  a  little  baby?" 
she  replied,  laughing,  "  /  did  erg,"  and  made  the  sign  of 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  "What  did  you  sayt" 
(no  answer);  "did  you  talk  with  fingers?"  "  JTo "  (very 
decidedly).  "Did  you  talk  with  mouth?"  (a  pause). 
"What  did  you  say  with  mouth?"  ^' I  forget."  I  then 
quickly  let  her  know  that  this  was  the  proper  word,  and  of 
the  same  force  as,  "  I  do  not  remember." 

Thinking  this  to  be  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  her 
recollection  of  her  infancy,  many  questions  were  put  to  her; 
but  all  that  could  be  teamed  satisfactorily  was,  that  she  could 
recollect  lying  on  her  back,  and  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  hav- 
ing medicines  poured  down  her  throat ;  or,  in  her  own  words, 
"  I  remember  mother  to  give  me  medicines,"  —  making  the  signs 
of  lying  down,  and  of  pouring  liquids  down  the  throat. 

It  was  not  until  after  she  ha<l  learned  a  few  words  of 
this  kind  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  her  mind  backwards 
to  her  infancy;   and,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  she  has 
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no  iiTollei'tioD  of  any  earlier  period  than  the  long  ami  pnin- 
ful  illuesa  in  which  ahe  lost  her  aenaes.  She  seeuis  to  have 
no  recollection  of  auj'  words  of  prattle,  wtiich  she  iiifght 
have  learned  in  the  nhort  respite  which  she  enjoyi-t)  from 
bodily  suffering. 

Her  idea  of  oral  conversation,  it  seems  to  me.  is.  ttiat 
people  make  signs  witli  the  mouth  and  Ilpa,  ha  she  dow 
with  her  fingers.  Thus  fnv,  her  progress  in  the  iwijuiatUon 
of  language  has  been  such  as  one  would  infer,  fi  /»rion', 
from  philosophical  conaidcrationg ;  nod  the  sneoessive  steiw 
have  been  nearly  such  as  Monboddo  snpposed  were  tiikca 
by  savages  in  the  formiition  of  their  language.  But  it  shows 
clearly  how  valuable  language  ia,  not  only  for  the  expTMsioti 
of  thought,  but  for  aiding  mental  development,  and  exer- 
cising the  higher  intellectual  faculties. 

When  Laura  first  began  to  use  words,  she  evidently  bad 
no  idea  of  any  other  use  than  to  espress  the  individual  ex- 
istence of  things,  as  book,  spoon,  etc.  The  sense  of  touch 
had  of  course  given  her  an  idea  of  their  existeucK,  Had  of 
their  individual  characteristics,  but  one  would  sup|)Oso  tbal 
specific  differences  would  have  been  siiggested  to  iier  also  ; 
that  is,  that,  in  feelin';  of  many  books,  spoons,  etc.,  sbo 
would  have  reflected  that  some  were  large,  some  small, 
some  heavy,  some  light,  and  been  ready  to  nse  words  ex- 
pressive of  the  specific  or  generic  character.  Hut  it  would 
seem  nut  to  have  been  so,  luid  her  first  use  of  the  words 
great,  small,  heavy,  etc.,  woe  to  express  merely  individual 
pecnlioi-ities;  great  book  was  to  her  the  double  name  of  b 
particular  book  ;  keavi/  s'oiie  was  one  particular  stone ;  shg 
did  not  consider  these  terms  as  expressive  of  suluilanlive 
specific  differences,  or  itny  differences  of  quality ;  the  words 
great  and  heavy  wei'e  not  considered  abstractly,  as  the  name 
of  a  geuei'al  quality,  but  they  were  blended  in  her  mind 
with  the  name  of  the  objects  in  which  they  existed.  At 
least,  such   seemed   to   me   to   be   the  case,  and  it  1 
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her  to  apply  words  of  generic  signification  in  their  proper 
way. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  when  she  learned 
that  persons  had  both  indiridnal  and  family  names,  she 
supposed  that  the  same  rule  mnat  apply  to  inauimatd 
things,  and  asked  earnestly  what  was  the  other  name  for 
chair,  table,  etc. 

Several  of  the  instances  which  have  been  quoted  will 
show  her  disposition  to  form  her  words  by  rule,  and  to 
admit  of  no  exceptions ;  having  learned  to  form  the  plurals 
by  adding  s,  the  imperfect  by  adding  ed,  etc.,*  she  would 
apply  this  to  every  new  noun  or  verb;  oonsequently,  the 
difficulty  hitherto  has  been  greater,  and  her  prepress  slower, 
than  it  will  be,  for  she  has  mastered  the  most  common 
words,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  have  been  moat 
broken  up  by  the  rough  colloquial  usage  of  unlettered 
people.  • 

The  notice  of  her  intellectual  progress  has  thus  far  re- 
lated to  her  acquisition  of  langnage,  and  this,  to  ber,  was 
the  principal  occupation ;  other  children  learn  language  by 
mere  imitation  and  without  effort ;  she  has  to  ask,  by  a  slow 
method,  the  name  of  every  new  thing ;  other  children  use 
words  which  they  do  not  understand,  but  she  wishes  to 
know  the  force  of  every  expression.  Her  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, however,  ie  no  criterion  of  her  knowledge  of  tbii^, 
nor  has  she  been  taught  mere  words.  She  is  like  a  child 
placed  in  a  foreign  country,  where  one  or  two  persons  only 
know  her  language,  and  she  is  constantly  asking  of  them 
the  names  of  tlie  objects  around  her. 

The  moral  qualities  of  her  nature  have  also  developed 
themselves  more  clearly.  She  is  remarkably  correct  in  her 
deportment,  and  few  children  of  her  age  evince  so  much 
sense  of  propriety  in  r^ard  to  appearance.  Never,  by  any 
posstlnlity,  is  she  seen  out  of  her  room  with  her  dress  die- 
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ordered ;  and  if  by  cbancc  any  spot  of  dirt  la  pointe 
to  her  on  her  person,  or  any  little  reot  iu  her  dress,  slie 
diBCDvers  a  ecDse  of  shame,  and  hastens  to  remove  it. 
She  ia  never  discovered  in  an  attitude  or  an  action  ».t  which 
the  most  fastidious  would  reTOlt)  bnt  is  remarkable  for  neat- 
ness, order  and  propriety. 

There  is  one  fact  which  Is  hard  to  explain  in  any  way; 
it  is  the  difference  of  her  deportment  to  persons  of  different 
sex.  This  was  obser\-abIe  when  she  was  only  seven  years 
old.  She  is  very  affectionate,  and,  when  with  her  friends  of 
her  own  sex,  she  is  constantly  clinging  to  them,  and  often 
kissing  and  caressing  them;  and  when  she  meets  with 
strange  ladies,  she  very  soon  becomes  familiar,  examineA 
very  freely  their  dress,  and  readily  allows  tbem  to  caress 
her.  But  with  those  of  the  other  ses  it  is  entirely  different, 
and  she  repels  every  approach  to  familiarity.  She  is  nt^ 
tached,  indeed,  to  some,  and  is  fond  of  being  with  them; 
bnt  she  will  not  sit^poa  their  knee,  for  instance,  or  allow 
them  to  take  her  round  the  waist,  or  submit  to  those  in- 
nocent familiarities  which  it  is  common  to  take  with  childi'en 
of  her  age. 

This  circumstance  will  be  variously  explained  by  tboae 
who  have  formed  theories  on  the  subject ;  and  the  inference 
from  it,  of  a  natural  feeling  of  delicacy,  will  be  opposed  by 
some  with  the  fact  of  the  want  of  delicacy  in  savages.  It 
will  bo  denied,  too,  by  those  who  have  arrived  at  that 
extreme  of  rcGnemcnt  whicli  seems  t-o  approach  the  primi- 
tive state  i  who  choose  tliat  dress  shall  not  be  coTorlng, 
even  in  promiscuous  assemblies ;  and  who  there  shtiok  i 
from  the  dizzying  dance,  in  which 

"  Round  all  the  confineB  of  tiie  yielded  waist. 
The  strangest  hand  iDay  wander,  undisplaced." 

Bat,  against  the  evidence  unfavomble  to  ita  existence, 
is  to  be  drawn  from  customs,  whether  of  savage  life. 
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the  haul-ton,  may  be  opposed  that  of  this  nnBophisticated 
child  of  nature,  valeai  qwiTitum. 

The  fact  is  merely  noticed  for  the  consideration  of  others; 
its  opposite  eboald  have  been  as  UDheaitatingly  announced, 
bad  it  existed. 

She  seems  to  have,  also,  a  remarkable  degree  of  con- 
scientiousness for  one  of  her  age ;  she  respects  the  rights  of 
others,  and  will  insist  upon  her  own. 

She  is  fond  of  acquiring  property,  and  seems  to  have  an 
idea  of  ownership  of  things  which  she  h&s  long  since  liud 
aside,  and  no  longer  uses.  She  has  never  been  known  to 
take  anything  belonging  to  another;  and  never,  but  in  one 
or  two  instances,  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and  then  only  under 
strong  temptation.  Great,  care,  indeed,  has  been  taken,  not 
to  terrify  her  by  punishment,  or  to  make  it  so  severe  as  to 
tempt  her  to   avoid  it  by  duplicity,  as  children   so  often  do. 

When  she  has  done  wrong,  her  teacher  lets  her  know  that 
she  is  grieved,  and  the  tender  nature  of  the  child  is  shown 
by  the  ready  tears  of  contrition,  and  the  earnest  assurances 
of  amendment,  with  which  she  strives  to  comfort  those 
whom  she  has  pained.  When  she  has  done  anything 
wrong,  and  grieved  her  teacher,  she  does  not  strive  to  con- 
ceal it  from  her  little  companions,  but  communicates  it  to 
them,  tells  them  "ii  ts  virong,"  and  says,  ^^  Doctor  cannot 
love  wrong  girl." 

When  she  has  any  nice  thing  given  to  her,  she  is  particu- 
larly desirous  that  those  who  happen  to  be  ill,  or  in  any 
way  afflicted,  should  share  with  her,  although  they  may  not 
be  those  whom  she  in  other  circumstances  particularly  loves ; 
nay,  even  if  it  be  one  whom  she  dislikes.  She  loves  to  be 
employed  in  attending  the  sick,  and  is  most  assiduous  in 
her  simple  attentions,  and  tender  and  endearing  in  her 
demeanor. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  former  reports,  that  she  can  dis- 
tinguish different  degrees  of  intellect  in  others,  and  that  she 


soon  regarded  almost  witb  contempt  a  new-coiner,  when, 
after  &  few  days,  she  discovered  tier  noakaces  of  mind. 
This  unamiable  part  of  her  character  has  been  more  strongly 
developed  during  the  past  year.  She  chooses  for  her  friends 
and  companions  those  children  who  are  intelligent,  and  can 
talk  best  with  her ;  and  she  evidently  dislikes  to  he  with 
those  who  ai-e  deficient  in  intellect,  unless,  indeed,  she  can 
make  them  serve  her  purposes,  which  she  is  evidently  in- 
clined to  do.  She  takes  advantage  of  them,  and  makes 
them  wait  upon  her,  in  a  manner  that  she  knows  she  eoald 
not  exact  of  others ;  and  in  various  ways  slie  shows  her 
Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

She  is  fond  of  having  other  children  noticed  KDd  caressed 
by  the  teachers,  and  those  n'hom  she  respects;  but  Hob 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  she  becomes  jealous.  She 
want«  to  have  ber  share,  which,  if  not  the  lion's,  is  the 
greater  part;  and,  if  she  does  not  get  it,  she  says,  "Jtfj/ 
mother  wiU  love  me." 

Her  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong,  that  it  leads  her 
to  actions  which  must  be  entirely  incomprehensible  to  her, 
and  which  can  give  her  uo  other  pleaani'e  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  internal  faculty..  She  has  been  known  to  sit  for 
half  an  hour,  holding  a  book  before  her  sightless  eyes,  and 
moving  her  lips,  as  she  has  observed  seeing  people  do 
when  reading. 

She  one  day  pretended  that  her  doll  was  sick,  and  went 
through  all  the  motions  of  tending  it,  and  giving  it  medi- 
cine; she  then  put  it  carefully  in  bed,  and  placed  a  bottle 
of  hot  water  to  its  feet,  laughing  all  the  time  most  heartily. 
When  I  came  home,  she  insisted  upon  my  going  to  see  it, 
and  feel  its  pulse ;  and  when  I  told  her  to  put  a  blister  to 
its  back,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly,  and  almost 
screamed  with  delight. 

Her  social  feelings  and  her  afFections  are  yery  strong ; 
when  she  is  sitting  at  work,  or  at  her   studies,  by  thfl^ 
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of  one  of  her  little  friends,  She  will  break  ofF  from  ber  task 
every  few  moments,  to  hug  and  kisB  her  -with  an  earneBt- 
oess  and  warmth  which  is  touching  to  behold. 

When  left  alone,  she  occupies  and  apparently  amuses  her- 
self, and  aeems  quite  contented;  and  so  strong  seems  to  be 
the  natural  tendency  of  thought  to  put  on  the  garb  of  lan- 
guage, that  she  often  soliloquizes  in  the  finger  language, 
slow  and  tedious  as  it  is.  But  it  is  only  when  alone  that 
she  is  quiet ;  for,  if  ehe  becomes  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
any  persons  near  her,  she  ia  reBtless  until  she  can  sit  close 
beside  them,  hold  their  hand,  and  converse  with  them  by 
signs. 

She  does  not  cry  from  vexation  and  disappointment,  like 
other  children,  but  only  from  grief.  If  she  i-eceives  a  blow 
by  accident,  or  hurts  herself,  she  laughs  and  jumps  about, 
as  if  trying  to  drown  the  pain  by  muscular  action.  If  the 
pain  is  severe,  she  does  not  go  to  her  teachers  or  compan- 
ions for  sympathy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tries  to  get  away 
by  herself,  and  then  seems  to  give  vent  to  a  feeling  of  spite, 
by  throwing  herself  about  violently,  and  roughly  handling 
whatever  she  gets  hold  of.  Twice  only  have  tears  been 
drawn  from  her  by  the  severity  of  pain,  and  then  she  ran 
away,  as  if  ashamed  of  crying  for  an  accidental  injury. 
But  the  fountain  of  her  tears  is  by  no  means  dried  up,  as 
is  seen  when  ber  companions  are  in  pain,  or  her  teacher  is 
grieved. 

In  ber  intellectual  character,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  quick  perception  of 
the  relations  of  things.  In  ber  moral  character,  it  is  beau- 
tiful to  behold  her  continual  gladness,  her  keen  enjoyment 
of  existence,  her  expansive  love,  her  unhesitating  confidence, 
her  sympathy  with  suffering,  her  conscientiousness,  truthful- 
ness and  hopefulness. 

No  religious  feeling,  properly  so  called,  has  developed 
itself,  nor  is  it  yet  time,  perhaps,  to  look  for  it;   but  she 
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lutil  tlion,  I  shall 
elTort,  to  incur  the  riak  o 
would  [be  alike  unworthy  < 
peace.  I  should  fear  tba 
way  too  common  with  eh 
worthy  and  sometimes  grot 
Bequently  developed  reaaor 
to  correct. 

I  have  thus  far  conflnet 
phenomeua '  which  this  rei 
related  the  facts,  and  each 
tiODB.  But,  as  I  am  alro< 
telligent  visitors  of  the  inet 
moral  nature,  and  by  what 
and  such  phenomena,  and  i 
tiooed  me  respecting  ber  n 
my  views. 

There  seems  to  have  bee 
or  innate  moral  principles  ;  t 
Condillac  and  others,  Gonsi( 
innate  intellectual  disposUio) 
dispositions,  not  derived,  as 
from  the  exercise  of  intelb 
dent  in  their  existence  as  tl 
selves.    I  shall  be  easily  uni 
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dispoiitiona,  in  contradiatinctjoa  to  innate  ideas,  by  those 
who  &re  at  all  conversant  with  metapbyeics ;  but,  aa  this 
case  excites  peculiar  intereat,  even  among  children,  I  may 
be  excused  for  explaining. 

We  have  no  innate  ideaa  of  color,  of  diataDoe,  etc. ;  were 
we  blind,  we  never  could  conceive  the  idea  of  color,  nor 
understand  how  light  and  stiade  could  give  knowledge  of 
distance.  But  we  might  have  the  innate  disposition,  or  in- 
ternal adaptation,  which  enablea  ns  to  perceive  ccdor,  and 
to  jui^e  of  diatance;  and,  were  the  organ  of  sight  euddeoly 
to  be  restored  to  healthy  action,  we  should  gradually  undeiv 
stand  the  natural  language,  SO  to  call  it,  of  light,  and  Boon 
be  able  to  judge  of  distance,  by  reason  of  our  innate  dis- 
position or  capacity. 

So  much  for  an  intellectual  perception.  As  an  example 
of  a  moral  perception,  it  may  be  supposed,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  no  innate  idea  of  God,  but  that  we  have  an 
lunate  disposition,  or  adaptation,  not  only  to  recognize,  but 
to  adore  him ;  and,  when  the  idea  of  a  God  is  presented, 
we  embrace  it,  because  we  have  that  internal  adaptation 
which  enables  us  to  do  so. 

If  the  idea  of  a  God  were  innate,  it  would  be  uni- 
versal and  identical,  and ,  not  the  consequential  effect  of  the 
exercise  of  causality ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  him 
under  different  aspects.  He  would  not  be  regarded  as 
Jupiter,  Jehovah,  Brahma ;  we  could  not  make  different 
people  clothe  him  with  different  attributes,  any  more  than 
we  can  make  them  consider  two  and  two  to  make  three, 
or  five,  or  any  thing  but  four. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  innate  dispoaition 
to  receive  the  idea  of  a  God,  then  could  we  never  have 
conceived  one,  any  more  than  we  can  conceive  of  time  with- 
out a  beginning ;  then  would  the  most  incontrovertible 
evidence  to  man  of  God's  existence  have  been  wanting, — 
viz.,  the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  nature. 


According    to    rx)ckc' 
faciiltk'tf   of    tliis    child 
the  hmitatioii  of  her  soi 
from  intellectual  disposi 
be  innate.     He  thinks  n 
oan  only  be  bo  by  an  ei 
'    Nov,  the  sensatioTia  of 
her  touch,  and  conBtant 
does  she  fall    behind  ot 
eensationa  which  she  exj 
of  her  thought,  how  Inf 
intellect!     But   her    mm' 
remarkably    acute ;    few 
scrupulously  conscientious 
rights  or  regardful  of  the 
'    Can    any  one  suppose, 
dispositions,  such  effects  c 
moral  lessons?    For,  even 
given  to  her,  would  they  nt 
ground?     Her  moral   sens 
not  at  all  dependent  upon 
are  not  perceived,   indeed 
and  she  may  feel  them  ev 

These  observations  wil 
qaestion,  which  is  frequi 
«he  be  taught  the  existei 
and  h»'r  nWifro*-!"--  '■-  ■-  ■ 
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there  does)  the  innate  capacity  for  ttie  perception  of  this 
great  truth,  it  can  probably  be  developed,  and  become  atf 
object  of  intellectual  perception,  and  of  firm  belief.  I 
trust,  too,  that  ahe  can  be  made  to  conceive  of  fntore 
existence,  and  to  lean  upon  the  hope  of  it,  as  an  anchor  to 
her  soul  in  those  hours  when  sickness  and  approaching  death 
shall  arouse  to  fearful  activity  the  instinctive  love  of  life,  which 
ia  possessed  by  her  in  common  with  all.  Bat,  to  effect  this, 
—  to  furnish  her  with  a  guide  through  life,  aod  a  support  in 
death,  much  is  to  be  done,  and  much  is  to  be  avoided. 

None  but  those  who  have  seen  her  engaged  in  the  task, 
and  have  witnessed  the  difficulty  of  teaching  her  the  mean- 
ing of  such  words  as  remember,  hope,  forget,  expect,  will 
conceive  the  difBcuities  in  her  way ;  bnt  they,  too,  have 
seen  her  unconquerable  resolution,  and  her  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge ;  and  they  will  not  condemn  as  vision- 
ary such  pleasing  anticipations. 

I  hope  that  funds  will  be  provided  to  enable  me  to  pro- 
cure some  intellectual  person  who  will  devote  her  whole 
time  to  Laura,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  depend  so 
much  upon  those  who  have  other  duties.  Hitherto,  the  plan 
of  her  education  has  been  moat  faithfully  seconded  by  the 
teachers  of  the  institution,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due ; 
especially  to  Miss  Drew,  whose  unwearied  patience  and  ever- 
watchful-  kindness  are  the  more  meritorious,  because  their 
value  can  never  be  conceived  by  their  unfortunate  object. 

By  her  teachers,  then,  and  by  all  concerned,  the  attempt 
to  develop  the  whole  nature  of  this  interesting  being  will  be 
continued  with  all  the  zeal  which  affection  can  inspire ;  it 
will  be  continued,  too,  with  a  full  reliance  upon  the  innate 
powers  of  the  human  soul;  and  with  an  humble  confidence 
that  it  will  have  the  blessing  of  Him  who  hears  even  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Sam'l  G.  Howe. 
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9>  [Eitnct  fniiD  Dr.  Hovc's  Beport  Iw  Uw  few  IBfl.] 

APPESOIX  A. 

Ge!(tleiikh: — This  interesting  child  has  conHaued  through 
the  p&st  year  to  make  rapid  progress  io  the  iwqaiBitioa  of 
knowledge.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  advanoe  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  for  every  step  which  she  takes  aids  her  in  that  which 
is  to  follow.  She  has  now  become  so  weU  acquainted  with 
langQHgc  that  she  can  comprehend  and  ast  all  the  parts  of 
speech ;  and,  although  her  vocabulary  is  still  very  small,  it 
is  so  perfectly  familiar  as  to  be  to  ber  exactly  what  speech 
is  to  others,  —  the  vehicle  for  thought.  She  labored  for  a 
long  time  under  a  difficulty  like  that  experienced  by  peJBons 
learning  a  foreign  language ;  she  had  to  make  an  effort  to 
recall  the  sign  with  which  she  was  to  associate  an  idea ; 
but  now  the  association  is  not  only  epootaueous  and  im- 
mediate, but,  OS  with  others,  apparently  necessary.  As, 
vhen  we  see  an  object,  —  a  house,  or  a  dog,  —  we  invari- 
ably think  of  the  words  house,  dog  —  so  everything  with 
which  Laura  comes  in  contact  is  instantly  suggestive  of  its 
name  in  her  finger  language. 

Moreover,  every  thought  that  flashes  through  our  minds  ia 
so  intimately  associated  with  language  as  to  seem  insepa- 
rable from  it ;  for,  although  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  always 
embody  the  thought  in  language,  yet  we  think  of  the 
words ;  and,  when  we  are  intently  engaged  or  interested, 
then  we  are  apt  to  express  the  emotion  by  an  audible  sign, 
—  by  words.  A  person  looking  earnestly  for  anything  that 
is  lost,  on  suddenly  finding  it,  will  think  of  the  words, 
"I've  found  it,"  or  "Here  it  is,"  or  "How  glad  I  am!" 
and  perhaps  be  will  utter  them  aloud.  So,  with  Laura,  I 
doubt  uot  that  every  thought  instantly  and  spoutancouely 
suggests  the  fiuger  language  —  the  signs  with  which  it  is 
associated  ;    for,  if   she    be    intently  engaged    by  herself, 
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fingers  are  movii^,  and,  as  it  were,  mecbanically  forming 
the  lettera,  tbougli  so  swift  and  fleeting  are  the  motiona 
that  no  eye  can  trace  them.  I  have  often  arrested  hep 
when  thnB  Boliloquizing,  and  asked  her  to  tell  me  distinctly 
what  she  had  been  saying  to  herself;  and  she  has  laughed, 
and  sometimes  said,  "J  cannot  remember;"  at  other  times, 
by  a  strong  mental  effort,  she  has  recalled  the  fleeting 
thoughts,  and  repeated  them  slowly.  Visitors  are  sometimes 
amazed  that  her  teachers  can  read  the  words  aa  she  forms 
them  oD  her  fingers ;  for,  so  swift  and  varied  are  the 
motions,  that  they  can  see  them  only  as  they  see  indis- 
tinctly the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion ;  bat,  as  by 
increase  of  motion,  these  separate  spokes  disappear,  or  are 
seen  but  as  one,  so  do  the  motiona  of  Lanra's  fingers,  when 
she  is  talking  rapidly  to  herself,  become  confused  uid 
illegible  even  to  those  most  conversant  with  them. 

Another  proof  of  the  spontaneons  connection  between 
her  thonghte  and  these  arbitrary  signs  is  the  fact  that, 
when  asleep,  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  her  fingers  are  at 
work,  and  doubtless  uttering  her  thoughts  irregularly,  aa 
we  murmur  them  indistinctly  in  broken  slumbers. 

Some  philosophers  have  supposed  that  speech,  or  the 
utterance  of  thought  by  vocal  signs,  was  a  human  inven- 
tion,—  a  selection  by  man's  wisdom  of  this  particular  form 
of  communicating  thought,  in  preference  to  any  other  form, 
as  that  of  motions  of  the  hand,  fingers,  etc. ;  and  they 
suppose  that  a  community  might  be  formed  with  a  valuable 
language,  and  yet  without  an  audible  sound.  The  phe- 
nomena presented  by  deaf  mutes,  however,  contradict  this 
supposition,  if  I  rightiy  understand  them.  So  strong  seems 
the  tendency  to  utter  vocal  sounds,  that  Laura  uses  them 
for  different  persons  of  her  acquaintance  whom  she  meets, 
having  a  distinct  sound  for  each  one.  When,  after  a  short 
absence,  she  goes  into  the  sitting  room,  where  there  are  a 
dozen    blind    girls,   she    embraces    them    by  turns,  uttering 


HLj^n   occurs    first,    fliiil    is 
finger   languitgc,    lx'c;iiise 
utt<'rs  ti)i:si'  soimils  or   ii: 
in   uDswer  to  a  question 
rather  than  spelled  the  ns 
—  many  timet,  when  I  lh\ 
I  do  not  think  to  spell  her 
her,  in  the  next  room,  mti. 
I  hastened  to  her,  and  aaki 
*'  Becavae  I  think  hoto  she 
very  much." 

This  IB  not  inconsisten 
vanced  at  first,  —  that  shi 
aiely  with  finger  language ; 
tendency  of  the  human  min 
kind  of  symbol ;  that  audib 
the-  first  that  suggest  thei 
arenne  is  blocked  up,  the 
will  be  gratified  in  some  ot 

I  do  not  doubt  that  I  ( 
press  her  thoughts,  to  a 
signs ;  but  it  would  have  1 
language ;  it  would  have  b 
do,  in  a  few  years,  what  it 
and  ages  to  effect. 

Some  persons,  who  are 
mutes,    have    exriroaaori    *i-- 
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deaf  and,  damb.  I  believe  this  is  true;  and  it  conSrms 
what  I  think  might  be  inferred  a  priori;  viz.,  that  the  finger 
language  should  be  need  as  tnuch  as  possible  in  teaching  the 
mntes,  rather  than  the  natural  signs,  or  pantomime.  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground ;  that  the  sub- 
ject inrolves  very  nice  metaphysical  oonaideratioos,  and  haa 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  whole  subject  of  deaf  mate 
instruction,  of  which  I  by  no  meauB  pretend  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge ;  nevertheleas,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous, '  if  I  throw  out  such  thoughts  as  Laura's  case 
has  suggested,  in  tiie  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  service 
to  others. 

The  language  of  natural  signs  is  swift  in  the  conveyance 
of  meaning;  a  glance  or  a  gesture  will  transmit  thought 
with  lightning-like  speed,  that  leaves  spoken  laagdoge  a 
laggard  behind.  It  is  susceptible,  too,  of  great  improve- 
ment, and,  wheo  highly  cultivated,  can  express  almost 
every  variety  of  the  actor's  thought,  and  call  up  every 
emotion  in  the  beholder's  mind ;  it  is  like  man  in  his  wild 
state,  —  simple,  active,  strong,  and  wielding  a  club;  but 
spoken  language,  subtle,  flexible,  minute,  precise,  is  a 
thousand  times  more  efficient  and  perfect  instrument  for 
thought;  it  is  like  civilized  man,  —  adroit,  accomplished,  well- 
trained,  and  armed  with  a  rapier. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  comparative  merit  of 
vocal  language,  and  the  language  of  natural  signs,  or  pan- 
tomime; all  the  world,  except  the  deaf  mntes,  use  the 
first;  the  mutes  are  clearly  in  the  minority,  and  most 
yield ;  the  majority  will  not  talk  to  them  in  the  language 
of  natural  signs ;  they  must,  therefore,  make  themselves  a» 
familiar  as  possible  with  arbitrary  language,  in  order  to  com- 
mune with  other  minds;  and  to  enable  them  to  have  this 
familiar  communion,  is,  I  believe,  the  principal  object 
aimed  at  in  all  good  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  I 
auderstand   that    the    educated    deaf    mutes,   generally,    are 
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little  disposed  to  talk  in  alphabetic  language  ;  that  there  are 
very  few  of  them  who,  after  they  leave  school,  make  much 
use  of  it ;  and  that  morcoYCr,  I^ey  tuts  not  fond  of  reading, 
although  they  have  learned  to  read,  and  understand  what 
they  read,  pretty  well ;  they  prefer  to  use  the  natural  signs 
as  a  mediura  for  the  reeeptaon  and  coramunicatioa  of 
thought,  because  they  are  moal  inlimateli/  associated  teilh, 
and  sugtjested  by,  the  thought.  If  a  deaf  mute  wishes  to  eay 
to  you,  "^e  is  my  fri-md,"  he  hooks  bis  two  flngera  to- 
gether ;  the  thought  of  his  friend  instantly  and  spontaneoueiy 
connects  itself  with  this  sign  ;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  express 
it  to  you,  he  can  do  so  only  "by  translating  this  sign  into 
the  finger  language,  and  spelling  the  words,  "  I£e  is  my 
friend."  Now,  it  seems  to  me  both  feasible  and  desirable 
to  make  the  finger  language  so  familiar  to  him,  so  perfectly 
vernacular,  that  his  thoughts  will  spontaneously  clothe  them- 
selves in  it.  Why  are  words  in  the  finger  language  bo 
familiarly  connected  with  thougbt  by  Laura  Dridgman?  De- 
cause  she  could  use  but  few  natural  signs,  or  but  little 
pantomime ;  and  she  has  been  prevented  by  her  teachers 
from  using  even  that  little,  bo  that  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  forced  in  a  different  direction,  has  worn  for  itself 
a  channel,  in  which  it  flows  naturally  and  smoothly. 

Common  children  leiirn  a  epokeu  language  from  their 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  companions  ;  and  it  becomes 
their  vernacular.  They  go  to  school,  and  learn  to  substitute  for 
these  audible  signs  certain  printed  characters,  so  that,  when 
they  see  them,  they  shall  suggest  the  audible  signs, — that  ts, 
they  learn  to  read ;  but  they  never  read  with  pleiuurc  until 
the  sight  of  the  printed  words  auggeata  easily,  and  without 
effort,  the  audible  sigus.  Persons  who  have  learned  to 
read,  late  in  life,  or  who  are  little  accustomed  to  read,  pro- 
nounce every  word  aloud  aa  they  go  along ;  if  they  ant  a 
little  familiar  with  reading,  they  merely  move  the  lips  with- 
out uttering  the   audible   signs  ;    and  it  la  only  when  very 
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familiar  vith  the  mecbaoical  process  that  the  eye  glftnces 
ftloDg  the  page,  and  the  mind  takes  in  the  sense  rapidly; 
but  even  then  it  is  donbtfnl  if  the  sight  of  a  word,  for 
iastance,  horse,  does  not  immediately  suggest  the  audible 
BOand,  rather  than  the  picture  of  the  auimal.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  very  important  that  a  familiar  use  of  the  written  signs 
of  audible  sounds  should  be  had  early  in  life,  in  order 
that  reading  may  be  pleasant  or  profitable  afterwards. 

Deaf  mute  children,  of  their  own  accord,  make  a  few 
natural  signs;  they  learn. some  others  from  imitation,  and 
thus  form  a  rude  language,  which,  on  going  to  school,  is 
amplified  and  systematized,  and  which  is  used  with  their 
companions  and  teachers,  untU  it  becomes  their  Temacular. 
They  team,  at  the  same  time,  to  use  common  language  in 
their  clafises;  that  is,  they  learn  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
make  sentences  by  spelling  words  with  their  fingers ;  but 
this  does  not  come  to  them  vemamlar;  they  are  like  seeing 
children  learning  a  foreign  language ;  they  read,  write,  and 
speak  in  it  to  their  teacher,  but  the  moment  they  are  out  of 
school  they  resort  to  the  language  of  natural  signs, — of 
pantomime.  When  they  go  away  from  school,  they  will  not 
apeak  in  the  arbitrary  langnt^e  of  signs  any  more  than 
common  children  will  speak  in  French,  when  they  can  make 
themselves  understood  by  others ;  they  will  not  read  com- 
mon books  any  more  than  other  children,  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  French,  will  read  in  French  books.  Now,  aa, 
to  oblige  a  common  child  to  learn  French,  I  would  place 
him  in  circumstances  where  he  would  be  required  to  use  it 
continually,  so  I  would  place  the  dumb  child  in  such  circum- 
stances that  he  would  be  obliged  to  use  the  finger  alphabet, 
writing  and  reading,  until  the  language  should  become  to  him 
vemacidar;  until  the  thought  of  a  horse,  for  instance,  should 
instantly  be  associated  in  his  mind,  not  with  the  motion  of 
his  two  fore-fingers  imitating  the  ears  of  the  animal,  but  with 
the  word  horse.      Laura  has   been  thus    placed  by  nature ; 
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were  she  only  deaf  and  dumb,  she  woald  acquire  by  imi- 
tation the  natural  signs  used  by  otbci-a,  and  use  them  her- 
self ;  but,  being  blind,  ahe  cannot  sec  them,  and  her  teachers 
carefully  abstain  from  giWng  her  any. 

Doubtless,  had  she  not  come  bo  early  under  iaetruction, 
•he  would  have  formed  a  number  of  natural  signs ;  and 
probably  these  would  have  been  an  obstaclo  to  her  progress 
in  learning  arbitrary  signs.  Her  little  companion  in  mis- 
fortune, Oliver  Caswell,  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  came 
under  instruction;  he  had  begun  to  use  natural  signs;  and 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  possession  of  tbem,  by  enabling 
him  to  express  a  few  of  his  wants,  lessens  tis  eagerness 
to  acJ^uire  the  arbitrary  signs  by  which  Laura  expresses  so 
clearly  her  thoughts.  He,  however,  begins  to  perceive  the 
usefulness  of  the  arbitrary  signs,  and  is  every  day  asking 
of  Laura,   and  of  others,   the   names  of  things. 

I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  what  may  he  called 
her  physical  condition,  and  its  attendant  phenomena.  She 
has  bad  almost  uninterrupted  health,  and  has  grown  in 
stature  and  strength.  She  is  now  tall  of  ber  age,  well-propor- 
tioned, and  very  strong  and  active.  The  acutcneas  of  her 
touch,  and  of  the  sense  of  feeling  generally,  has  inci'eascd 
sensibly  during  the  last  year.  She  can  perceive  when  any 
one  touches  a  piano  in  the  same  room  with  her;  she  Bays, 
"Sound  cornea  thrmtgh  the  floor  to  my  feet,  and  uji  to  my 
head."  She  recc^nizes  her  friends  by  the  slightest  touch  of 
their  hands,  or  of  their  dresB.  For  instance,  she  nc^ver 
fails  to  notice  when  1  have  changed  my  coat,  though  it  be 
for  one  of  the  same  cut,  color,  and  cloth  ;  if  it  is  only  a 
little  more  or  less  worn  than  the  usual  one,  she  perceives  it, 
and  asks,  "TF7iy?"  It  would  appear  that  in  these  percep- 
tions she  employs  not  only  the  sense  of  touch,  but  derive* 
great  assistance  from  what  Brown  would  call  a  sixth  sense; 
viz.,  the  sense  of  muscular  resistance.  Aided  by  both  of 
these,   she    has   acquired    surprising  facility  in    ascertaii^ng 
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the  Bituation  and  relation  of  things  aroaDd  her.  Especially 
IB  it  curious  to  see  how  accurate  is  her  perception  of  the 
direction  or  bearing  of  objects  from  her;  for  by  much  prac- 
tice and  obBcrvation  she  has  attained,  to  some  extent,  what 
the  bee  and  some  other  insects  have  in  such  perfection  by 
instinct,  —  the  power  of  going  straight  toward  a  given  point, 
without  any  guide  or  landmark.  For  instance,  when  she  is 
told  to  go  from  any  part  of  the  room  to  a  particular  door 
or  window,  she  goes  directly  and  confidently  on,  not  grop- 
ing, or  feeling  the  walls ;  she  stops  at  the  right  instant, 
raises  her  hand  in  the  right  direction,  and  places  it  upon 
the  door-knob,  or  whatever  point  she  may  have  aimed  at. 
Of  coui'Be  it  is  not  supposed  that  she  can  exercise  this 
power  when  she  is  in  a  new  place,  but  that  she  has  attained 
great  facility  in  ascertaining  ber  actual  position  in  regard 
to  external   things. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  power  is  much  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  that  man  has  the 
desire  and  the  capacity  of  knowing  all  the  relations  of  otU- 
ness  (to  use  a  word  of  Berkeley)  so  strongly  marked  aa 
almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  primitive  faculty.  The 
first  impulse,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  is  to  ascertain 
where  we  are ;  and,  although  the  effort  to  ascertain  it  may  not 
be  apparent  in  common  cases,  yet,  let  a  person  be  turned  round 
when  he  is  asleep,  and  see  how  instantaneously  on  waking  he 
looks  about  to  ascertain  his  position  ;  or,  if  he  is  lying  awake 
in  the  dark,  and  his  bed  should  be  turned  round,  see  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  for  him  to  go  to  sleep  without  stretching  oat 
his  hand  to  feel  the  wall,  or  something  by  which  the  desire  in 
question  may  be  gratified.  Swing  a  boy  round  till  be  is  dizzy  ; 
look  at  a  girl  stopping  giddy  from  the  waltz,  or  a  person  who 
has  been  playing  blind  man's  buS,  and  has  Just  raised  the 
handkerchief,  and  mark  how,  by  holding  the  head,  as  if  to 
steady  it,  and  ei^erly  looking  around,  the  first  and  involuntary 
effort  of  each  one  is  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  outness.    If  it 
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has  ever  occurred  to  the  reader  to  fall  asleep  lying  on 
with  bis  Biins  croEsed  under  bis  licnd,  and  to  bure  tltcui  rjel 
asleep,  or  become  benumbed,  he  will  recollect  his  const^'rimtion 
on  waking,  at  the  tliwight  that  his  uim»  were  cnt  off ;  and  hiB 
strange  sensation,  wLeti  by  a  violent  effort  he  haa  raistd  lam- 
seir,  and  the  two  limbs  fall  dead  and  lead-like  u[ion  bis  thigbs : 
that  sensation,  then,  eoiitined  to  the  aims,  if  extended  all  over 
the  body,  would  be  the  one  we  shouhi  Lave  if  the  nerves  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  gave  us  no  impression  in  regsnl  to 
external  things,  even  of  the  attuoephere.  Who  could  be  easy  ft 
moment  if  he  had  no  notion  of  what  he  was  sitting  or  standiog 
upon,  or  any  perception  or  idetk  of  being  i>upport«d  and  aur- 
rounded  by  matcri:il  objects  ! 

Laura  (or  any  blind  ehild),  if  taken  up  in  a  person's  arnae, 
carried  into  a  strange  room,  and  placed  in  a  chair,  eould  not 
resist  the  inclination  to  stretch  out  her  hands,  and  nscertuin, 
by  feeling,  the  relations  of  space  and  objects  alxmt  Iwr,  In 
walking  in  the  streets,  she  endeavors  to  learn  all  she  can  of  th« 
natnre  of  the  ground  she  is  treading  on  ;  but  she  gives  tiffmclf 
up  generally  to  her  leader,  clinging  very  closely  to  Iier.  I 
Lave  sometimes,  in  play,  or  to  note  the  effect,  suddenly  dropped 
her  hand,  when  she  was  in  a  strange  place,  and  started  out  of 
her  reach,  at  which  she  manifested,  nut  fear,  but  bewilderment 
and  perplexity. 

I  hare  said  she  nieaeures  cUstanees  very  accurately  ;  and  tbis 
she  seems  to  do  principally  by  the  aid  of  what  Brown  calls  the 
sistL  sense,  or  ningotilnr  contraction,  and  perhaps  by  that 
faculty  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  by  which  we  attend  to 
the  relations  of  onfni'i's.  When  we  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  for 
instance,  we  meaiiiie  sovcral  steps  with  the  eye;  but,  odc« 
having  got  the  gauge  of  tbem,  we  go  up  without  looking, 
measure  the  distance  which  we  are  to  raise  the  foot,  even  to 
the  sixteenth  of  tn  inch,  by  the  sense  of  contraction  of  the 
muscles  and  that  ne  measure  accurately,  is  proved  when  we 
come  to  1  step  tb  it  i''  but  a  trifle  higher  or  lower  than  tbv  HN^^g 
in  which  ease  we  stumble.  ^^M 
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I  have  tried  to  ascert&in  her  mode  of  estimntiDg  distance, 
length,  etc.,  by  drawing  smooth,  hai-d  substances  through  her 
hand.  Whea  a  cane,  for  instance,  is  thus  drawn  through  her 
hand,  she  says  it  is  long  or  short,  soinewhat  according  as  it  is 
moved  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  — that  is,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  impression;'  but  I  om  iDclined  to  tbink  she  gets 
some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  even  of  the  smoothest 
substances,  and  modiGes  her  judgment  thereby. 

1  have  tried  to  excite  the  dormant  senses,  or  to  create 
impressions  upon  the  brain,  which  resemble  sensations,  by 
electricity  and  galvanism,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
When  a  galvanic  circuit  is  made  by  pressing  one  piece  of 
metal  agaiust  the  mucuous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and 
another  against  the  tongue,  the  nerves  of  taste  are  affected, 
and  she  says  it  is  like  medicine. 

The  subject  of  dreaming  has  been  attended  to,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  would  give  her  sen- 
sations resembling  those  arising  from  the  action  of  light, 
sound,  etc.,  upon  other  persons;  but,  as  yet,  without  obtain- 
ing [tositivc  evidence  that  there  is  any.  Further  inquiry, 
when  she  is  more  capable  of  talking  on  intellectual  subjects, 
may  change  this  opinion ;  but  now  it  seems  -to  me  that  her 
dreams  are  only  the  spontaneous  production  of  sensations 
similar  to  those  which  she  experiences  while  awake  (whether 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  ony  cerebral  action,  cannot  be 
known).  She  often  relates  her  dreams,  and  says,  "  / 
dreamed  to  talk"•^w'^th  a  person,  "to  walk  with  one,"  etc, 
If  asked  whether  she  talked  with  her  mouth,  she  says, 
"  A'u,"  very  emphatically;  "/  do  not  dream  to  talk  with 
mouth;  I  dream  to  talk  with  fingers."  Neither  does  she 
ever  dream  of  seeing  persons,  but  only  of  meeting  them  in 


Brown  secma  uitlsfled  b;  sajrlng,  In  explanation  ot  man;  almllar  phe- 
etia,  tbat  we  judge  of  length  b/  Ibe  diimllun  in  lime  or  BiiccesslTe  senia- 
i;  liol  be  only  geU  down  from  the  elephant  lo  the  tortolHe;  Tor  be  Is  by 
aeanB  toccwufut  In  exptalnlog  bow  we  get  an  idea  ot  lapae  ot  time. 
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her  usual  way.  She  came  to  me,  the  oUier  moniing,  with  a 
diBtatbed  look,  and  said,  "  /  cried  niu<-7i  in  the  night  Ijecauae 
I  did  dream  j/oit  said  good-bye  lo  go  away  over  the  valm:" 
In  a  word,  her  dreams  seem,  as  ours  do,  to  lie  tin-  result  of 
the  spontaueouB  activity  of  the  difTeieot  mental  faculties  pro- 
ducing seDsatioDS  eimilnr  in  kind  to  our  waking  ouea,  but 
without  order  or  cougrnity,  beonuse  uncontrolled  by  the  will, 

Espcrimeota  have  been  tried,  ao  far  as  they  nisrc  deemed 
perfectly  innocent  and  unobjectionable,  to  ascertain  whether 
strong  magnets,  magnetic  tractors,  or  animal  magnetUm, 
have  any  effect  upon  her,  but  without  any  apjianrnt  ii-siilt. 
These  are  all  the  physiciil  pheuoruena  which  occur  to  me 
as  worthy  of  note. 

I  In  the  development  of  her  iotelleotual  powers,  aud  in  th« 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  not  only  of  language,  but  of 
eztei-nal  things  and  their  relations,  I  think  she  has  made 
great  progress.  The  principal  labor  has,  of  course,  been 
upon  the  mere  vehicle  of  thought. —r language ;  and  if,  as 
has  been  remarked,  it  is  well  for  children  that  they  do  not 
know  what  a  task  is  l^efore  them  when  they  begin  to  learn 
language  (for  their  hearta  would  sink  within  tlietn  at  the 
thought  of  forty  thousand  unknown  &igns  of  nukuown  things 
which  they  are  to  learn),  how  much  more  strongly  does  the 
remark  apply  to  I.oura?  They  hear  these  words  on  every 
side,  at  every  moment,  and  learn  tliem  without  effort;  tliey 
see  them  in  books,  and  every  day  scores  of  them  are  re- 
corded in  their  minds.  The  mountain  of  tlieir  ditliculty  vou- 
ishes  fast,  and  they  linish  their  labor,  thinking,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  their  hearts,  that  it  is  only  piny;  but  she,  poor 
thing  !  in  darkness  and  silence  must  attack  her  mouutain,  and 
weigh  and  measure  tvciy  grain  of  which  it  is  composed; 
and  it  is  a  rebulse  to  those  who  find  so  many  lions  in  the 
path  of  knowledge,  to  see  how  incessantly  and  devotedly  sh« 
labors  on  from  moi-n  till  night  of  every  day,  and  laugha  iw 
if  her  task  were  the  plcasantest  thing  in  the  woild 
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But  I  sliall  beet  show  to  what  extent  ehe  is  acquainted 
with  language,  by  giving  some  of  her  conversations  which 
have  been  recorded  during  the  last  year.  She  can  now 
converse  with  any  person  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
letters  of  the  manual  alphabet  for  mutes.  Most  of  the 
members  of  our  lai^e  household,  and  many  of  our  friends, 
can  do  this,  so  that  she  has  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. She  can  read  understandingly  in  very  simple 
introductory  books  for  the  blind ;  and  she  takes  delight  in 
doing  so,  provided  some  one  is  near  her  to  explain  the  new 
words,  for  she  will  never,  as  children  are  often  allowed  to 
do,  pass  over  a  new  word,  and  guess  the  meaning  from  the. 
others,  but  she  is  very  uneasy,  and  ruos  round,  shaking  her 
hands  until  she  finds  some  one  to  explain  it.  Discoursing 
one  day  with  her  teacher  about  animals,  she  asked,  "TFAy 
do  dog  not  live  taith  pigf"  Being  told  pigs  lived  in  a  sty, 
and  were  dirty,  while  dogs  loved  to  be  clean,  she  asked, 
"  What  do  make  dog  dean  f  When  he  has  washed  him, 
where  do  !te  wipe?  —  on  grass f "  She  is  very  curious  to 
know  all  about  animals,  and  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  ber 
upon  every  point.  A  hundred  conversations  like  the  follow- 
ing might  be  recorded.  After  hearing  some  account  of 
worms,  she  said,  *^  Has  your  mother  got  some  worms f"  No, 
worms  do  not  live  in  the  house.  "TFSy?"  They  live  out 
of  doors  that  they  may  get  things  to  eat.  ^^  And  to  plaj/f 
Did  you  aeeworm?"  Yes.  '■'•Had  he  eyes?"  Yes.  "Bad 
he  ears?"  I  did  not  see  any.  "Had  he  think?"  (touching 
her  forehead).  No.  ^^  Does  he  breaihef"  Yes.  "Much?" 
(at  the  same  time  putting  her  hand  on  her  chest,  and 
breathing  hard.)  No.  "  (Not)  •  when  he  is  tired?"  Not 
very  hard.  "Do  worm  know  you?  Is  he  afraid  when  hens 
eat  him?" 

•  Where  I  think  the  leader  would  not  understand  her,  I  bive  BnppUed 
tbe  word  nMestMU7  to  eks  out  ber  meaning,  alwaji  printing  Bnch  word, 
bowerer,  In  Boman  letter*,  w  tbat  anf  one  can  know  tbe  exact'  words 
which  Bbe  did  me. 


After  a  visit  to  a  bnra,  she   asked  many  queatioaa;   sa, 
"  Con  cote  push  horse  with  homtf"     Do  horse  and  comj  sleep 
in  bamf     Do  ]ioT»e  sit  up  late?"    Told  lier  that  boraes 
not   sit  up.     Sbe    luughed.  nnd    enid,  '-  Do    hnnitu    stuntt 
kuef" 

One  day  her  lesson  was  upon  the  maUliaU 
knives  are  made ;  being  told  tlint  tin?  haudlt-a  Wf  re  of  tiom. 
she  became  very  much  interested  in  learning  uU  aliuut  burns, 
their  dimensions,  use,  etc.  "Why  rio  cow«  A«w  hnrntf" 
said  she,  Ans.  To  keep  bad  oowb  off  wlien  they  trouble 
them,  "flo  bail  'Viicj*  knoui  ta  go  aitay  «'A«i  good  nno 
pushrs  thvm?"  After  sitting'  aom«  time  in  Uiougbt.  8h« 
aaked,  "  Wh]/  do  mwa  have  hm  hortiaf — to  pu«A  (wo 
eowsf"  moving  ber  bttnilH  in  tbe  direction  in  whiob  abe 
posed  the  cows  would  go  when  pushed. 

Her   curiosity    is    insatiable,   and    by  the    cheerful   toil 
patient   labor   with    which    she    gleans   ber   scanty  liarvesl 
knowledge,    she    reprovcu    those   wbo   hnvlDg    eyes  see 
and  having  ears  hear  not. 

She  one  day  fouud  a  blank  notice  printed  ia  raised  lei 
running  thus :  "Sir,  there  nlll  be  a  meeting  of  tmateoij 
etc-  "Yrs.  respectfully,"  etc.  Shu  ran  eagerly  to  her 
teacher,  saying,  ^^WhrU  is  sin,  tchat  (s  trustkgs, 
RESi'ECTFPi.LY',  tvhat  I'n  Yus  ? "  The  Journal  says  : 
fined  sir  and  youm;  she  received  my  explanation  of 
without  comment ;  and  when  I  told  her  yrs  meant 
she  remarked,  *  Like  thine.'  I  oould  not  decide  how 
esplalu  respeclfiill}/,  bnt  told  her  she  must  wait  till  after 
dinner.  After  more  thought,  I  decided  it  was  not  best  for 
rae  to  attempt  it,  and  said  I  would  teach  her  when  alie 
was  tall,  or  she  uiij^iit  ask  tbe  doctor."  She  seemed  very 
sad,  mid  said,  '/  fill  osk  doctor,  Jnr  I  ^auM  know.'" 

When   1   had  been   absent  fi-om   home  a  month,  she  ww 

told  I  i^liuiild  be  buck  in  a  month  mora;  she  said,  '^ Doclvr 

•  'iliis  tciu'liLT  Ijiitl  lull  reoonll)-  cotniiiencwl  wltU 
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Kill  not  come  for  four  weeks;  four  weeks  and  four  vxeka 
make  eight  weeks;  he  is  going  to  make  many  schools."  She 
then  asked,  '*  ^Vill  there  be  deaf  boys  and  girls  too  in  the 
schoolsf  }Vilt  the  doctor  be  very  tired;  does  he  stay  to  take 
care  of  many  little  blind  girlst" 

Laura  is  interested  ia  conversation  of  a  general  nature ; 
talking  of  vacation,  she  made  an  unasually  long  eenteoce : 
"  I  must  go  to  Hanover  to  see  my  mother;  hut  no,  I  ahaU 
be  very  weak  to  go  [ao]  far;  I  will  go  to  Halifax  if  I  can  go 
loith  you.  If  doctor  is  gone,  I  think  I  will  go  with  Jennette;  • 
if  doctor  ia  at  liome,  I  cannot  go,  because  lie  does  iiot  like 
to  be  left  alone;  and  if  J —  is  gone,  he  cannot  mend  hit 
clothes  and  Jix  all  things  alone." 

I  commend  this  sentence,  involving,  as  it  does,  assertion, 
negation,  time,  condition,  number,  etc.,  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  doubt  whether  Laura  can  have  a  correct  notion 
of  language ;  and  especially  to  the  director  of  a  Western 
State  school  for  the  deaf  mutes,  who  took  pains,  in  a  public 
lecture,  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  conceive  the 
force  of  the  word  if  in  a  complicated  sentence.  He  con- 
siders much  of  what  is  told  about  her  as  savoring  of  "  hum- 
hwj,"  and  aays  of  it,  to  use  his  own  tasteful  phrase,  "Tell 
this  to  tho  marines ;  the  sailors  won't  I>elieve  it." 

Let  him  read  the  above  sentence,  aud  if  he  still  thinks 
Laura  talks  like  a  parrot,  let  him  come  aud  see  her,  and 
watcli  her  beaming  and  changing  countenauce  as  the  sen- 
tences fall  from  lier  flugei-a,  f  and  he  will  be  as  glad  to 
retract  his  unchaiitable  sentiment  as  1  shall  be  to  forget  the 
discourteous  form  in  which  he  uttered  it. 

If  this  dear  child's  life  should  be  spared,  not  only  will 
she  be  able  to  comprehend  sentences  such  as  he  has  selected, 
but  to  do   what  is  more  important, — she  will  furnish  argu- 

•  My  BiBler. 

t  It  ma;  he  remarked  here  generally,  tbnt  liei  teacher*  are  not  reaponslble 
(ur  ibe  correcineia  uf  all  the  irordj  Blie  ases,  Bince  recently  she  boi  begun  to 
learn  some  gensrol  conversation. 
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ment  stronger  thau  cold  phiiosophy  can  briug  to  reftiCe 
materialism,  aad  to  ttssert  the  native  power  of  the  huiuaa 
soul  which  cao  struggle  up  t^ainst  audi  obstacles,  and  from 
such  utter  darkness,  until  it  sports  joyously  in  tliu  light  of 
knowledge. 

Sbe  has  kept  a  little  diary  dnrin;;  the  last  year,  and  writes 
down  an  account  of  what  she  has  done,  learned,  or  said, 
during  the  day.  She  writes  a  legible  haml,  aud  sumt;  of 
her  remarks  are  very  interesting. 

She  is  fond  of  writing  letters ;  and  the  following,  which 
is  cntiiely  of  her  own  coi»ixisition,  will  give  an  Idea  of  her 
style :  — 

Dear  Mrs.  Morton,  —  I  was  glad  t<3  liavi'  a  letWr  from  you. 
You  were  veiy  good  to  write  to  me.  I  want  you  to  wrllo  to  me 
soon.  Miss  Rogers  sends  her  lore  to  you  very  nuich.  I  send  love 
and  kiss  to  you.  I  am  well  now.  Miss  Rogurs  and  Swift  elto  very 
well.  Oliver  can  talk  fast  than  me  do.  Laurena  is  very  much 
better  now ;  she  will  have  standing  slool  to  walk  in  if  sho 
can  learn  good.  Dr.  Howe  went  away  and  came  again,  &ti«3 
miy  is  siek  in  her  head  bad.  I  do  not  forget  to  Uiink  of  you 
many  limes.  I  walk  in  street  all  day  to  make  me  well  and  stiving. 
Miss  J —  sends  her  love  to  you.  I  told  Caroline  to  come  ajid  see 
you ;  she  would  come  with  me  soon  In  vocation  to  soe  you  long. 
All  girls  and  dolls  are  well.  I  will  write  to  you  again  soon.  I 
want  to  see  you  very  much.  I  came  to  Halifax  to  see  you  with 
Miss  J.  and  Swift.  I  was  very  glad  to  know  in  new  words.  1  ilo 
read  in  books.  Miss  Rogei-s  teach  me  about  it.  Oliver  knows  M 
things  good.  J —  bought  new  two  haiidkcrohicfs  for  me,  and  she 
WHS  good.    Goodbye.  Laura  Briogman. 


The  following  e.";tncta  will  show  her  idea  about  the  seat 
of  sensation.     "  Duriug  tlie  lesson  to-day,    Laura  stopped  amj- 
denly,  and,  holding  her  forehead,  sntd,  '  /  thhik  ver;/  hanl 
was  I  baby  did  I  think?'  meaning,  when  I  was  u  baby  did 
think,"  etc.     Again,  "  Laura  came  to  me  to-day,  saying, 
tor  will  come  in  fourteen  tlays,  T  think  in  my  head.'     Asked 
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if  she  did  not  think  ia  her  side  and  heart.  '  No,'  eaid  she, 
'  /  cannot  think  in  heart;  I  think  in  head.'  Why?  '  /  can- 
no;  know;  ail  tittle  girU  cannot  know  about  lieart.'"  When, 
Bhe  ia  dieappoiuted,  or  a  friend  is  sick,  and  she  is  at  all  sad, 
she  says,  "3fy  lieart  aches;  when  heart  aches,  does  blood 
run?"  She  had  been  told  about  the  blood  circulating,  but 
supposed  that  it  did  so  only  when  she  could  feel  it.  "  Does 
blood  run  in  my  eyes?  I  cannot  feet  eyes-blood  run."  One 
day,  when  probably  her  brain  was  fatigued,  she  said,  *'  Why 
cannot  I  stop*  to  tkinkf  I  cannot  help  to  think  all  days;  do 
you  stop  to  think?  does  Sarrison  stop  to  think  now  lie  is 
deadf"  This  was  just  after  the  President's  death,  an  event 
about  which  the  blind  children  had  talked  much  among  them- 
selves and  to  Laura. 

And  here,  upon  giving  what  seem  to  me  the  child's  notions 
about  death,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  they  are  less 
cuiious  and  valuable  to  the  psychologist  than  they  would 
have  been  had  she  been  more  completely  isolated.  Within 
the  last  year  she  has  acquired  great  facility  of  conversing 
with  other  persons,  and  of  course  may  have  received  notions 
from  them.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  cosy  to  isolate  her 
by  adopting  an  arbitrary  system  of  signs,  and  not  teaching 
it  to  others ;  but  this  would  have  been  great  injustice  to  the 
child,  because  the  only  possible  way  to  make  her  familiar 
with  language,  was  constant  opportunity  of  CTercising  it  as 
fast  as  she  learned  it.  Now,  no  teacher  could  be  with  her 
always;  and,  if  she  could,  a  teacher  cannot  be  a  child,  and 
Laura  craved  at  times  the  society  of  children.  Strong, 
therefore,  as  was  the  temptation  to  improve  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  development  o^  mind  (for  it  seemed 
like  looking  at  mind  with  a  microscope),  it  was  not  to  be 
listened  to  a  moment,  even  though  a  revelation  of  the  whole 
arcana  of  thought  were  to  have  been  the  reward.  Great 
caution,  however,  has  been  used  with  regard  to  the  manner 
•  Wb7  cannot  I  ceue  thinking  1    I  cumot  help  tbtnbing  M  tbe  Mine. 
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of  her  intercourse  witli  otUers,  and  to  the  persons  niao. 
Latterly  she  has  nhoirn  much  lees  desire  to  be  with  children 
^tUan  wheQ  she  could  use  only  a  few  words,  nud  when  she 
delighted  to  frolic  :md  rom|)  with  them.  She  will  tiow  sit 
quietly  alone  by  tiic  hoiu-,  writing  or  sewiu);,  and  oc(Kuion- 
ally  indulging  in  a  solilo<iuy,  or  an  ima^nary  dialogue. 

But,  to  return  to  her  notion  of  death,  wliicli  li;iula  iis 
rather  from  the  intellectual  to  the  moral  part  of  hpr  nature. 
The  attachment  to  life  is  such  a  strong  and  universal  feel- 
ing, that,  if  anything  deser\-eB  the  name  of  an  innate  seuHC, 
this  certainly  does.  It  acts,  however,  instinctively  and 
blindly,  und,  I  doubt  not,  inttucnces  Laui-a's  feelings,  and 
causes  her  to  shrink  from  anything  which  may  alarm  her 
love  of  existence  by  suggesting  that  it  may  ceasi?.  It 
appears  she  had  been  cnrried  to  a  funeral,  before  she  caniu 
here,  though  I  never  could  obtain  any  satisfsctory  accoaat 
from  any  one,  of  the  impression  it  made  upon  her;  indeed,  It 
was  impossible  then  to  do  anything  more  than  guoaa,  from 
her  appearance,  what  wns  passing  in  her  mind.  She  cnn 
now  herself  describe  the  feeling  that  then  imitated  her  on 
touching  for  the  IJri^l  time  a  corpse.  8he  was  acquainted 
with  two  little  girls.  Bisters,  in  Cambridge ;  Adeline  and 
Elizabeth.  Adeline  died  during  the  year  before  last.  Not 
long  since,  in  giving  her  n  lesson  in  geography,  her  tcanbcr 
began  to  describe  Cambridge;  the  mention  of  Cambridge 
called  lip  a  new  subject,  and  she  asked,  "  Did  >/u»  tree 
Adeline  in  box?"  I  answered,  Yes.  "  5/ie  waa  ivry  coid, 
and  not  »mooth ;  yrniind  7iiade  her  rough."  1  tried  to  change 
the  subject  here,  but  it  was  ia  vain.  She  wished  to  know 
how  long  the  box  wfo,  etc.  She  said  "  Drew  told  me  about 
Adeline;  did  nke  fwl  f  did  Elizabeth  cry  and  fed  »ick?  I  did 
not  cry  lecausi^  I  did  wl  think  much  nbout  it."  She  then 
drew  iu  her  bands  shudderingly,  as  if  cold.  1  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter,  She  Bttid,  "  /  thought  about  (how)  / 
loas   afmid  lo  feel  of  deo.d  Juan  before  I  caine  1 
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was  a  very  Utile  girt  with  my  mother;  I  felt  of  dead  kead^e 
eyes  and  nose;  I  thought  it  was  man's;  I  did  not  know." 
Now,  it  is  impossible  timt  any  one  could  have  Baid  any- 
thing to  her  on  the  subject ;  sbc  could  not  know  whether  the 
statu  the  man  was  in  was  temporary  or  lasting ;  she  knew 
only  that  there  was  a  human  being,  once  n^fving  and  breath- 
ing like  herself,  but  now  confined  in  a  coflin,  cold,  and  still, 
and  stiff,  —  in  a  state  which  she  could  not  comprehend,  but 
which  nature  made  her  recoil  from. 

During  the  post  year  she  all  at  once  refused  to  eat  meat, 
and,  being  asked  why,  she  said,  "Because  it  is  dead."  I 
pushed  the  inquiry,  aud  found  she  had  been  in  the  kitchen, 
and  felt  of  a  dead  turkey,  from  which  she  suddenly  re- 
coiled. She  continued  disinclined  to  cat  di'sh  for  some 
weeks,  but  gradually  she  came  to  her  appetite  again ;  and 
now,  although  she  understands  that  fowls,  sheep,  calves, 
etc.,  are  killed  to  furnish  meat,  she  eats  it  with  relish. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  like  other  human  beings,  she  has 
that  instinctive  altnchmcnt  to  life  which  is  necessary  to  its 
presen'atioD,  and  which  makes  her  shrink  from  anything 
that  reminds  her  of  its  possible  extinction,  without,  never- 
theless, its  being  so  strong  as  seriously  to  mar  her  enjoyment 
of  existence. 

I  mentioned  some  circumstances  in  my  last  re|>ort  which 
made  me  infer  her  native  modesty;  and,  although  such  a 
supposition  seems  to  some  unphilosophical,  I  can  only  say  that 
careful  observation  during  the  past  year  corroborates  the 
Opinion  then  advanced.  Nor  have  I  any  ditficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is  this  innate  tendency  to  purity;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  forms  an  important  and  beautiful 
element  of  humanity,  the  natural  course  of  which  is  towards 
that  state  of  refinement,  in  which,  while  the  animal  appetites 
shall  work  out  their  own  ends,  they  shall  all  of  them  be  stripped 
of  their  grossness,  and,  clad  in  garments  of  purity,  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  a  race  made  in  God's  own  image. 
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Laora  is  Btitl  so  young,  and  ber  phyaical  devetopmeiit 
yet  so  imperf«!Ct.  —  she  is  so  cliildlike  in  appearance  nud 
action,  that  it  is  iEa|>ossible  to  Buppoae  she  lias  ;et  Aay 
idea  of  sex ;  n^vcrtlieless,  no  yoang  lady  can  be  more 
modest  and  proper  in  dress  and  dtmeanor  than  she  is.  It 
has  been  suggesk^d,  that,  as  her  father  iras  obliged,  wben 
she  was  young,  to  ootrce  her  to  many  thiuga  which  abe 
was  disinclined  to  do,  sbe  may  have  conceived  a  fear  for 
every  one  in  man's  dress.  Buti  on  the  other  hand,  sbe  was 
much  accustomed,  from  ciiildhood,  to  the  society  of  a  sim- 
ple, kind-bearted  man,  wtio  loved  ber  tenderly,  and  wttb 
whom  sbe  was  perfectly  familiar;  it  n-as  not,  therefore,  the 
dress  vrhioh  affected  ber. 

I  may  odd,  moreover,  that,  from  the  time  sbe  cnme  here, 
sbe  has  never  been  accustomed  to  be  in  company  with  any 
man  but  myself;  and  that  I  have,  in  view  of  tbe  future, 
very  carefully  refrained  from  even  those  endearing  caresses 
which  are  naturnlly  bestowed  npou  a  child  of  eight  years 
old,  to  whom  one  is  tenderlj  attached.  But  this  will  not 
acconot  for  such  facts  as  the  following.  During  the  last 
year,  she  received  from  a  lady  n  present  of  a  beautifully 
dressed  doll,  with  .1  bed,  bed-clothes,  and  chamber  furniture 
of  all  kinds.  Never  was  a  child  happier  than  she  was; 
and  a  long  time  passed  in  examining  aud  admiring  the 
wardrobe  and  furniture.  The  wasLstand  was  arranged, 
towels  were  folded,  the  bureau  was  put  in  place,  the  linen 
was  depcMited  in  tbe  tiny  drawers ;  at  last  tbe  bed  was 
nicely  made,  the  pillows  smoothed,  tbe  top  sheet  turned 
trimly  over,  and  the  bed  half  opened,  aa  if  oo<)uettisbly 
inviting  Miss  Dolly  to  come  in ;  but  here  Laura  began  to 
hesitate,  and  kept  coming  to  my  cbair  to  see  if  I  was 
still  in  the  room,  and  going  away  again,  laughing,  when 
she  found  me.  At  last  I  went  out,  aud  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  tbe  jar  of  the  shutting  door,  she  commenced  nn- 
dreBsing  the  doll,  and  putting  it  to  bed,  eagerly  de8irii|f|_ 
ber  teacher  ^a  lady)  to  admire  the  operation.  ^fl 
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She,  as  I  said,  is  not  familiarly  acquaioted  with  any  man 
but  myself.  When  she  meets  with  one,  she  shrinks  back 
coyly ;  though,  if  the  person  be  a  lady,  she  is  familiar,  and  vill 
receive,  and  return  caresses;  nevertheless,  she  has  no  man- 
ner of  fear  or  awe  of  me.  She  plays  with  me  as  she 
would  with  &  girl.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  game 
at  romps  between  us ;  yet  never,  even  by  iuadvertence,  does 
she  transgress  the  most  scrupulous  propriety,  and  would  as 
instinctively  and  promptly  correct  any  derangement  of  lier 
dress  as  a  girl  of  fourteen,  trained  to  the  strictest  de- 
corum. Perceiving,  one  day,  that  I  kissed  a  little  girl 
much  younger  than  herself,  she  noticed  it,  and  stood  think- 
ing a  moment,  and  then  asked  me  gravely,  "  Why  did  you 
hiss  Rebecca  f"  and  some  hours  after  she  asked  the  same 
question  again. 

She  had  heard  much  about  little  Oliver  Caswell,  the  deaf 
and  blind  boy,  before  lie  came,  and  was  very  desirous  to 
know  him.  During  their  first  interview,  after  she  became  a 
little  familiar  and  playful,  she  suddenly  snatched  a  kiss, — 
but  drew  back  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  by  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  a  little  confusion  of  manner, 
showed  that  by  a  hasty  impulse  she  had  done  something 
of  the  propriety  of  which  she  was  doubtful.  This  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  have  known  her  to  sliow  the  sense 
of  shame,  or  to  have  any  occasion  to  show  it,  even  if  this 
can  be  considered  as  one. 

The  development  of  her  moral  nature  during  the  past 
year  has  been  such  as  her  previous  sweetness  of  temper, 
benevolence  and  truthfulness  led  me  to  expect.  The  differ- 
ent traits  of  character  have  unfolded  themselves  successively, 
as^pure  and  spotless  as  the  petals  of  a  rose ;  and,  in  every 
action  unbiased  by  extraneous  influence,  she  "  gravitates 
toward  the  right"  as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the 
ground.  Two  or  three  instances  are  recorded  in  her  teach- 
er's journal  of  apparent  unkindDesa  on  Laura's  part  to  other 
children,   and   one  instance  of  some  ill-temper  to  a  grown 
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peraoti ;  bat  so  contradietorj  are  they  to  thd  whole  tenor 
of  her  character  and  conduct,  that  I  must  infer  eltbur  a 
mUnndemtanding  of  her  motives  hy  others,  or  ill-judged 
conduct  on  their  part.  For  instance,  her  t«ftcht't  says, 
July  2,  B  complaint  wsa  entered  against  lAura  that  ahr 
pinched  Lnoy  and  mnde  her  ory.  I  talked  with  I.nunt 
about  it.  I  told  her,  "  Lurena  told  Doctor  you  pinched 
Lucy's  nose,  and  made  her  cry."  Bpfore  I  had  llnishcil  the 
sentence,  ahe  emiled,  tind  aeifmied  by  the  expn-tuion  of  her 
face  to  think  thnt  it  wsis  very  ridiculous  to  pinch  her  uimv ; 
but  when  she  was  told  that  Lnoy  cried,  she  changed  coan- 
tenancc,  and  was  immedlatetj  and.  She  aaid,  "  Whan  did 
I  pinch  Laefs  nose?"  I  aaid,  "  Lurena  naid  yesterday." 
"After  how  viany  nchwM"  I  told  her  I  did  not  know. 
She  thought  a  moment,  and  then  suitl,  engerly,  "^  I  phie/ied 
lAicy's  nose  after  one*  school,  tn  jtla;/.  I  dill  not  mmn  to 
make  her  rry,  because  I  plai/ed.  Did  Luci/  know  J  uiu 
wrojiijf"  I  told  her  Liiey  did  uot  know  when  she  played, 
and  she  ranst  play  softly.  I  askcJ  her  if  ahe  loved 
Lucy;  she  replied.  "  Fes;  but  lAoy  does  «oi  hug  me." 
Why  does  she  not?  ^'iJecauM  ahe  U  very  duaf  ami  bifnd. 
and  does  not  know  h<m  to  love  me;  the  is  wry  weak  to 
fiug." 
I  will  give  some  extractB  from  my  diary,  sliowiag 
'iitiousness. 


Seitf-miiek  17,  I  t^Hied  Laura's  consdentiouaiiesii  tiy  rel 
A  simple  Bt«>ry,  A  little  boy  went  tn  see  a  Iftily.  and  Uie  lady 
gave  liim  two  hiriiB,  one  for  himself,  and  one  for  his  sister;  ^m 
put  tJii'ni  in  a,  basket  for  liim  to  carry  hnrae,  anil  bihl  hlni  uut 
to  open  the  Iwsket  Ulitil  he  got  home ;  the  boy  went  into  lliu 
street,  imd  met  aiiolher  little  hoy,  who  Hnid,  "Open  thi'.  basket, 
antl  let  me  fee!  llie  birds ;  "  and  llic  hoy  said,  "  No,  no ; "  but  the 
other  hoy  said, "  Yea,  yes ; "  jmd  then  thn  boy  opened  the  hiuket. 
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anct  they  felt  of  the  birds.  Did  lie  do  right  i*  She  paused,  and 
said,  ")>*,"  I  paid,  "Why?"  She  replied,  ''He  did  not  remefti- 
6er."  I  said,  "If  he  did  remember,  did  he  do  right?"  She 
replied  Lilth  vronq  to  f<T<jfl  I  then  went  on  lo  sny, "  When 
the  boja  did  feel  of  the  birds  one  of  the  birda  was  killed." 
Here  shu  beiaine  Ten  much  excited  and  manifested  Uie  greatest 
anxiLtj  and  distress  sating  miy  did  boy  Jctl  hard?  u-hy  did 
Inrd  not  fljl  I  went  on  He  larried  the  liaslict  and  bii-ds 
homi  ind  gaie  the  deid  bird  to  his  sister;  did  he  do  right 
or  wron^'"  She  'iid  •  ttrong  Why?"  "  To  kill  bird."  I 
said  But  nlio  mu«t  have  tlii,  live  bird,  the  boy  or  the  girl?" 
She  said,  "  Oirl."  "  Why  ? "  "  Bviitise  boy  urns  careless,  and  girl 
was  not  carcl'-i's."  She  was  at  lirst  a  little  confused  about  the 
persons,  but  dceided  promptly  the  question  of  riglit  or  wrong, 
both  iu  ruapeet  to  opening  the  basket,  and  about  who  ought 
to  possess  the  bird. 

She  supposed  it  was  all  reality,  and  I  could  not  well  make 
her  conceive  the  object  of  the  fable,  much  less  give  her  an 
idea  ot  the  ingenious  author  of  it.  Her  mind  was  for  some  time 
entirely  occupied  with  this  story,  and  she  aflei-wai-da  asked, 
"  THd  man  knock  [strike]  60;/  beeuunc  he  killed  bird  ? "  1  said, 
"No,  the  boy's  lieart  did  knock  him;  does  your  heart  knock 
you  when  you  do  wrong  ? "  She  inquired  about  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  and  aiiid,  "  My  heart  did  knoeic  little  wlien  I  did  do 
wrong." 

She  asked  u-hy  blood  came  in  face?  I  said 
is  done."  She  paused  and  said,  "  Blood  did  co 
when  she  did  tell  lie  ;  do  blood  come  in  ymir 
wrong  ? 

I  reflected  much  upon  wliether  I  ought  jel 
general    rules    of    right,    bencTolence,    duty,    < 
example,  action   and  habit,  and  decided  ujion  tiie  last;   example 
and  practice  must  precede,  and  generalization  will  easily  follow. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  observe  that  beautiful  spirit  of 
charity  which  prompts  her  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  others, 
and  which,  when  any  stoi'y  of  the  kind  just  referred  to 
is   related   to    her,   leads    her    to    apologize   for    the  persoa 
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nbo  appears  to  be  in  the  wrong,  Mid  to  say.  He  did  fur~ 
get,  or  He  did  not  jnemi  to  do  wrong.  Th«  sam«  msj  be 
said  of  tbat  spirit  of  tralbfaloess  whicb  makes  mil  cbUdt^a 
belieTe  implicitly  what  i»  told  them,  bow  extniTaigaiit  aoerer 
it  may  be,  bat  wbicli  T^kura  Ii«s  prcacned  long  after  lite 
flge    at   which   olhei'^    have    thrown    it   aiiidc. 

I  hare  elready  nmde  this  report  ao  loDg  tlut  I  tniuit 
leave  nanoticed  many  subjects  which  I  would  gUdly  tooob 
npon ;  and  even  ujwii  that  which  will  interest  so  mtutf, 
—  her   ideas   of    Oo<!,  —  I   luast   be    brief. 

During  the  past  yt;nr  she  biis  shown  very  gmat  tnqaiai- 
tjvenesa  in  relation  to  t)ie  origin  of  thiu^-  She  kuows 
tbat  men  made  bouset.  furniture,  etc..  bm  of  her  own 
xc<.>ord  Beems  to  infer  that  they  did  not  make  Ux-tiHtelTM, 
or  natural  objects.  Site  therefore  asks,  "  Who  made  doya, 
lioraes  and  sheep  ?"  She  lias  got  from  boc^,  hdiI  per- 
haps from  other  children,  the  word  Ood,  but  lias  rorTiii.-d 
no  definite  idea  on  the  subject.  Not  long  since,  Kb«a  her 
teacher  wa.<<  exp]ai[iin<r  the  structure  of  a  houge,  she  waa 
puzKled  to  know  "  Hoiv  ntomnts  piJed  up  Mch»  liefure  Jinor 
toa»  made  to  gland  on?"  When  this  was  espliiined,  she 
asked,  "  Wlien  did  thiikqh*  make  Jennelte's  parlor;  bf/ore 
ail    Goda  mxike  all  folknf" 

I  am  now  occupied  in  derlatng  various  ways  uf  giving 
her  an  idea  of  immaterial  power  by  means  of  ttie  attrac- 
tion of  magnets,  tiie  pushing  of  vegetation,  ete.,  and  intend 
attempting  to  convey  to  her  some  adequate  idea  of  the  great 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immeasurable  importance  of  tlic 
subject,  and  of  my  own  inadequacy:  1  am  anore,  (oo, 
thati  pursue  whiit  course  I  may,  I  shall  incur  more  of 
human  censure  than  of  appittbation ;  but,  incited  by  ttie 
warmest  affection  for  tlie  chUd,  and  guided  by  the  beat 
exercise  of  the  bumble  abilities  which  God  bos  given  mc, 
I   sball   go  oil   in  the   attempt  1#-J 
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tbe  power  and  love  of  that  Being  whose  praise  she  is 
evety  day  so  clearly  proclaiming,  by  her  glad  enjoynieDt 
of  the  existence  which  he  has  given  her. 

S.   G.   HowB. 


[Eitract  ttom  Dr.  Howe'i  report  tor  tha  ysv  IS42.] 
APPENDIX  A. 

Gentlemen:  —  In  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  pix^ress 
ot  our  interesting  pupil  during  the  past  year,  I  shall  rather 
aim  to  give  information  to  the  general  readers  of  our  annual 
report,  and  to  those  numerous  persons  who  watch  with  ia- 
terest  the  progress  of  the  experiment  of  her  education,  than 
to  detail  any  new  facts. 

Her  health  has  heen  excellent  during  the  year,  uninter* 
rupted  indeed  by  a  single  day's  illness.  Several  medical 
gentlemen  have  expressed  their  fears  that  the  continual 
mental  excitement  which  she  manifests,  and  the  restless 
activity  of  her  mind,  must  affect  her  health,  and  perhaps 
endanger  the  soundness  of  her  mental  faculties;  but  any 
such  tendency  has  been  effectually  counteracted  by  causing 
her  to  practice  calisthenic  exercises,  and  to  take  long 
walks  daily  in  the  open  air,  which  on  some  days  extend  to 
six  miles.  Besides,  she  has  a  safeguard  in  the  nature  of 
her  emotions,  which  are  always  joyful,  always  pleasant  and 
hopeful ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  glad  flow  of  spirits 
which  slie  constantly  enjoys,  contributes  not  only  to  her 
physical  health,  but  to  the  development  of  her  mind.  There 
is  a  great  difference  produced,  even  physically,  by  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  different  emotions.  Let  two  children  of  quick 
parts  be  put  to  study,  the  one  stimulated  by  emulation,  by 
pride,  and  by  envy;  and  the  other  by  love  of  his  parents, 
by  regard   for  his   teacher,   and,  above  all,  by  the   natural 


relish  for  new  truth  nnil  tiie  delight  wluch  results  from  » 
pleasant  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  —  and  the  differ- 
ence, even  in  the  physical  effects,  will,  after  a  time,  be  per- 
ceptible. Anibitiou,  envy,  and  pride,  while  they  may  stimn- 
late  to  powerful  meutul  efforts,  are  accompanied  with  little 
pleasure,  and  that  not  a  healthfnl  one ;  they  leave  behind 
lassitude  and  dissatisfaction;  the  child  craves  sotnething 
more,  he  knows  not  what ;  but  joy,  that  oxygen  of  the  moral 
atmosphere,  i9  generated  only  by  the  action  of  the  generous 
and  noble  sentiments. 

Laura  generally  apjieni-s,  by  the  quickness  of  her  mo- 
tions and  the  eagerness  of  her  gestures,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  in  another  would  be  called  unnatural  excit«meut. 
Her  spirit,  apparently  impatient  of  its  narrow  Ixtunde,  ia,  as 
it  were,  continually  pressing  against  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
and  struggling,  if  not  to  escape,  at  least  to  obtain  more  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  outer  world.  The  signs  by 
which  she  expresses  her  ideas  are  slow  and  tedioas ;  her 
tiioughts  outstrip  their  tirdy  vehicle,  and  fly  forward  to  tiie 
goal ;  she  evidently  feels  desirous  of  talking  faster  than  she 
can;  and  she  loves  best  to  convei'se  with  those  who  can 
interpret  the  motions  of  her  ^gers  when  they  are  so  rapid 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  a  common  eye.  But,  with  alt  this 
activity  of  the  mental  machinery,  there  is  none  of  the  wear 
and  tear  produced  by  the  grit  of  didcoutent;  everything  is 
made  smooth  by  the  oil  of  gladness.  She  rises  uncnIltHi  at 
an  early  houi' ;  she  begins  the  day  as  merrily  as  the  lark : 
she  is  laughing  as  she  attires  herself  and  braids  her  hair, 
and  comes  dauciiig  out  of  her  chamber  as  though  every 
morn  were  that  of  a  gula  day ;  a  smile  and  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition greet  every  one  she  meets ;  kisses  and  caresses  are 
bestowed  upon  lier  friends  and  her  teachers;  she  goes  to  her 
lesson,  but  knows  not  the  word  task;  she  gaily  assists  oUiers 
in  what  they  call  housework,  but  which  she  deems  play; 
she  is  delighted  with  society,  and  clings  to  others  as  tbougb 
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she  would  grow  to  them ;  yet  she  is  h&ppy  when  sitting  alone, 
and  smiles  and  laughs  as  the  varying  current  of  pleasant 
thoughts  passes  through  her  mind ;  and  when  she  walka  out 
into  the  field,  she  greets  her  mother  nature,  whose  smile 
she  cannot  see,  whose  music  she  cannot  hear,  with  a  joyful 
heart  and  a  glad  countenance;  in  a  word,  her  whole  life  is 
lilie  a  hymn  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiviug. 

I  know  that  this  may  be  deemed  extravagant,  and  by 
some  considered  as  the  partial  description  of  a  fond  friend ; 
but  it  is  n6t  so;  and,  fortunately  for  others  (particularly 
because  this  lesson  of  contentment  should  not  be  lost  upon 
the  repining  and  ungrateful),  she  is  as  a  lamp  set  upoa  a 
hill,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid.  She  is  seen  and  known  of 
many,  and  those  who  know  her  best  will  testify  moat  warmly 
in  her  favor. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  pursued  during  the  past 
year,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  that  detailed  in  former 
reports,  needs  not  to  be  here  repeated  for  the  information  of 
those  to  whom  this  report  is  immediately  addressed;  but, 
as  great  public  interest  is  excited  in  ttys  case,  and  aa  in- 
quiries are  continually  made  respecting  the  processes  by  which 
instruction  is  conveyed  to  her  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plain some  of  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  and  of 
saying  what  may  seem,  to  those  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  only  trite,  but  worthless. 
Let  me  therefore  say  here,  that,  should  any  of  the  theoreti- 
cal views  of  deaf  mutism,  propounded  in  ttiese  reports,  be 
deemed  unsound  by  those  better  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  our  institution  is  not  one  whose 
object  it  is  to  teach  deaf  mutes ;  the  cases  which  have  tteen 
treated  of  are  those  where  mutism  is  complicated  with  blind- 
ness, and  which  have  come  under  its  care  simply  because 
its  method  of  instruction  seemed  nearest  adapted  to  such 
cases,  —  cases  nearly  hopeless,  and  which,  it  is  believed, 
have  never  before  been  successfully  treated. 


■Ill"  fl 
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this  sign  with  the  thing;  and  when  he  wishes  for  the  fruit 
he  will  hold  up  his  little  fist,  and  delight  your  heart  by  this 
siga,  which  is  just  as  much  a  word,  as  though  he  had  said 
applet   out  aloud. 

Reasoning  iu  this  way,  I  UDdertoolc  the  task  of  Instruct- 
ing Laura  Bridgman,  and  the  result  has  been  what  it  will 
ever  be  where  nature  is  followed  as  our  guide. 

This  simple  process  I0  readily  uaderstood ;  bat  simple 
signs  and  oames  of  objects  being  easy  enough,  it  is  often 
asked,  how  can  a  knowledge  of  qualities  which  have  no  poai- 
tive  existence  be  communicated?  Just  as  easily,  and  juat  aa 
they  are  taught  to  common  children ;  when  a  child  bites  a 
sweet  apple,  or  a  sour  one,  he  perceives  the  diEFerenoe  of 
taste ;  he  hears  you  use  one  sound,  suwet,  when  you  taste  the 
one;  another  sound,  bout,  when  you  taste  the  other.  These 
sounds  are  associated  in  his  mind  with  those  qualities ;  the 
deaf  child  sees  the  pucker  of  your  lips,  or  some  grimace 
when  you  taste  the  sour  one,  and  that  grimace  perhaps  is 
seized  npon  by  him  for  a  sign  or  a  name  for  sour;  and  so  with 
other  physical  qualities.  The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child 
cannot  hear  your  sound,  cannot  see  your  grimace ;  yet  be 
perceives  the  quality  of  sweetness,  and  it  you  take  pains  to 
make  some  peculiar  sign  two  or  three  times  when  the  quality 
is  perceived,  he  will  associate  that  sign  with  the  quality,  and 
have  a  name  for  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  qualities  have  no  existence,  being  mere 
abstractions,  and  that  when  we  say  sweet  apple,  the  child  will 
think  it  is  a  compound  name  for  the  individual  apple ;  or,  if 
he  does  not  do  this,  that  he  cannot  know  whether  by  the 
word  sweet  we  mean  the  quality  of  stoeetnesa  or  the  qoality 
of  soundness.  This  is  true ;  at  first  the  child  does  not  know 
to  what  the  sound  sweet  refeis;  he  may  misuse  it  often,  but 
by  imitation,  by  observation,  he  at  last  gets  it  right,  and 
applies  the  word  sweet  to  every  thing  whose  qualities  revive 
the  same  sensation  as  the  sweet  apple  did ;  he  then  uses  the 
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help  of  a  verb,  or  some  mark  of  assertion ;  and  you  have 
only  to  give  him  some  sign,  which  he  will  adopt  just  as 
readily  as  the  speaking  child,  by  mere  imitation,  and  without 
any  process  of  ratiocination.  We  give  too  narrow  a  defini- 
tion when  we  say  a  verb  is  a  wordy  etc.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  long,  detailed,  and  very  ingenious 
process  laid  down  in  some  books  for  teaching  verbs  and  other 
parts  of  speech  to  the  deaf  mutes,  are  worse  than  useless; 
they  have  excited  much  attention,  and  justly  received  much 
admiration  for  their  ingenuity,  but  it  is  of  the  kind  we  should 
bestow  on  mechanical  contrivances  for  imitating  the  human 
voice ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  about  as  wise  to  teach  a 
child  to  talk  by  directing  him  to  contract  this  muscle,  to 
relax  that,  and  to  place  his  lips  in  such  and  such  a  posture, 
as  to  teach  a  deaf  mute  the  use  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech  in  the  manner  detailed  by  Sicard. 

But  it  would  swell  this  report  to  a  volume,  should  I 
pursue  the  same  train  of  remarks  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech.  Indeed,  I  should  hardly  have 
hazarded  it  here,  had  it  not  been  for  assertions,  emanat- 
ing from  respectable  sources,  that  this  child  must  have 
some  vision,  or  hearing,  or  some  remembrance  of  oral 
language,  since  she  has  easily  attained  the  use  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  speech,  which  cost  so  much  labor 
to  those  merely  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  what  is  so  well  known  to  hundreds  —  that  she  is 
totally  deaf  and  blind,  and  has  been  so  from  her  tender 
infancy. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  those  who  have  had  the  patience 
to  read  the  above  remarks,  that,  to  the  child  with  all  his 
senses,  the  acquisition  of  a  language,  which  has  already 
been  perfected  by  the  labor  of  many  successive  genera- 
tions, is  an  easy  and  pleasant  task,  and  accomplished 
without  any  teaciier;  that  for  the  deaf  mute  the  difficulty 
is  increased  a    thousand  fold ;    that    for    the    deaf,    dumb 
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It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  coanection,  that  she  laughs 
aloud,  and  more  Daturally  than  most  deaf  persons,  and  that 
she  is  almost  constantly  doing  so.  This  is  not  checked  at 
all,  although  it  is  not  always  an  agreeable  sound,  because  there 
is  some  danger  that  her  pulmonary  organs  may  suffer  for  want 
of  that  natural  and  healthy  exercise  which  other  persons  have 
from  speaking  aloud.'  Tn  romping  and  frolicking  she  becomes 
quite  noisy,  and  thus  obtains  some  exercise  for  her  lungs. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  year  to  im- 
proviug  her  in  the  use  of  language,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  increasing  her  stock  of  knowledge.  A  nseful  exercise 
for*  this  purpose  has  been  to  tell  her  some  story,  and  to 
require  her  to  repeat  it  in  her  own  language,  after  she  has 
forgotten  the  precise  words  in  which  it  was  related  to  her. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  her  one  day :  — 

JOHN  AND  THE  PLUMS. 

1.  An  old  man  had  a  plum  tree,  and  when  th«  plums  were 
ripe,  he  s^d  to  his  boy  John, — 

2.  "1  want  you  to  pick  the  plums  off  my  tree,  for  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  I  cannot  get  up  into  my  tree  to  pick  them." 

3.  Then  John  said,  "Yes,  sir!  I  will  get  up  into  the  tree 
and  pick  them  for  you." 

4.  So  the  boy  got  up,  and  the  old  man  gave  him  a  pail  to  put 
the  plums  in,  and  he  hungi.'-t  up  in  the  tree  near  him. 

5.  And  then  he  put  the  plums  into  the  ptul,  one  by  one,  till 
the  pail  was  full. 

6.  When  the  boy  saw  tiiat  the  pail  was  full,  he  sud  to  the 
old  man,  "  Let  me  give  you  the  pail,  for  it  is  full." 

7.  Then  the  man  held  up  his  hand  and  took  the  pail  of 
plums  and  put  them  in  his  carL 

S-  " For,"  Baid  he  "I  am  to  take  them  to  town  in  my  cart  to 
sell  them,"  —  and  he  gave  Ihe  pail  back  to  the  boy  to  fill  with 
moi-o  plums. 

■  I  do  not  know  wbat  may  be  Uie  glailatlca  o[  iDoitalEty  among  deat  matrs, 
but  I  ghould  Infbr,  a  priori,  tbat  Ifae?  would  be  more  aobject  (o  pulmonary  dl*- 
eaaei  tbui  >peak)iig  persons. 
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14.  And  when  he  got 
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The  next  day  she  w 
and  to  write  it  down  ia 
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much,  and  made  his  sister  h 
man;  he  was  very  generoui 
The  old  man  loved  John  ' 
home  he  would  have  lost  '. 
man  well. 
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form  a  correct  notion  about  it;  but  this,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  impoBBible,  witbout  depnviDg  her  of  that  inter- 
course with  others  which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
her  social  nature.  The  following  extract  from  the  journal 
of  Misa  Swift,  her  teacher,  is  interesting:  — 

February  27.  When  I  went  to  Laura  after  recess,  she  satd, 
"7  teas  very  much  frightened"  WhyP  "/  thought  T  felt  some 
one  make  a  great  ncriae,  and  I  trembltd,  and  my  heart  ached  very 
quick."  She  asked  me  tf  I  knew  any  orazzy  persona,  then  altered 
it  to  craxy,  then  to  crazy;  I  asked  her  who  gave  her  the  new  word 
crazy;  she  said,  "  Lorena  told  me  about  crazy  persons,  and  »etid 
»he  was  [once]  crazy;  What  is  crazy  1"  I  told  her  that  crazy 
persons  could  not  think  what  they  were  doing,  and  attempted  to 
change  the  subject;  but  she  {mmodiately  returned  to  it  and  re- 
peated the  question,  "  Eave  yon  seen  crazy  people )  "  and  would 
not  be  satisfied  until  I  answered  it  I  told  her  I  saw  a  crazy 
woman  walking  about;  she  said,  "Why  did  the  walk,  hov)  could  she 
think  to  vralkf"  [She  detected  here  the  imperfection  of  her 
teacher's  definition.]  I  told  her  they  were  sometimes  sick,  and 
became  crazy ;  she  said,  "  Who  will  lake  care  of  me  if  I  am  crazy; " 
I  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  she  would  not  be  crazy.  She  re- 
plied, "  /  said,  IF."  *  I  told  her  I  would  take  care  of  her  if  she 
would  be  kind  and  gentle  to  mo.  She  then  asked,  "  Can  I  talk 
with  my  fingers ;  did  you  ever  see  a  dizzy  lady ;  how  do  you  dizzy  f  " 
Laura  said  she  dreamed  last  night  about  her  mother,  and  the  baby, 
'and  talked  with  her  fingers,  as  in  the  daytime;  I  questioned  her 
particularly  on  what  she  dreamed,  but  could  not  get  a  satisfactory 

She  wTot«  a  letter  to  her  father,  and  her  mother,  of  her  own 
accord;  that  to  her  mother  was  as  follows:  — 

Uy  dtar.my  Mothir,^!  wBni  to  «ee  you  xery  much  I  send  niucb  loTB  to 
yon  I  cend  ten  klucB  to  mj  sister  Mary.  Hy  one  pab  of  stockings  ue  done. 
Caa  M&ry  walk  with  her  Tcet  ?  Do  stockings  fit  ber  P  I  want  yon  to  write 
a  letter  to  me  aome  time.     Hiss  Swlfi  teacbes  ids.     I  want  joa  to  com 

*L«t  nny  one  wbo  bai  quesiloned  the  poeslbltlty  of  ber  forming  a  correct 
conoepdoQ  ot  tbl*  dlSlcnlt  word  if,  look  U  thU  form  of  exprMilon,  and  And 
tbereln  an  answer. 
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FBiiRiTARr  2.  She  asked  i 
her  yes,  she  had  been  good 
any  little  thing  wrong9  "  Co; 
taught  her  the  word  furytiit 
work  milllDers  did,  she  saif 
milliners  make  stockings  tha 
geography  hour  abe  asked  m 
chambers;  she  bounded,  to-day 
remembcrod  all  of  yesterday's 

In  writing,  gave  her  a  less 
ceed  BO  well  on  that  as  Olivei 
seeds,  and  told  her  I  would  ti 
(he  is  a  farmer).  She  said 
does  i  does  your  father  do  sof 


Febroart  3.  Gave  Laura  examplei  in  numeration.  In  hnndreds 
and  tbousanda,  whfcli  she  perfonned  very  well,  and  numerated 
correctly  until  she  had  the  nnmber  8,500,  which  she  wrote  SO  60; 
she  heaitated,  and  said,  "I  think  it  is  wrong,"  and  enumerated; 
but  it  took  her  a  long  time  to  find  how  to  alter  it;  when  she 
at  length  sticceeded,  she  said,  "/  una  very  sad  itot  to  Jtnou'." 
Laura  asked  what  cups  and  plates  and  saucers  were ;  taught  her 
the  word  crockery.  "  WhtU  are  rings  f"  tanght  her  jewelry.  "What 
are  knives  and  forktf"  etc.  Next  she  got  her  work  box,  for 
me  to  tell  of  what  it  was  made ;  told  her  about  the  pearl  witb 
which  it  is  inlaid,  and  the  name  of  the  wood, — rose ;  she  asked 
of  what  the  doors  were  made;  told  her  pine;  she  asked,  "Why 
are  pine  applet — ptneF"  She  wanted  to  know  who  made  the 
brass  hinges.  She  talked  about  her  locket,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  color  it  was  under  the  glass;  told  her  it  was  black, — 
"How  can  folks  see  through  MackJ"  In  geography,  she  bounds 
any  of  the  rooms  now,  after  a  moment's  thought,  and  seems 
to  understand  all  about  it;  she  bounded  the  house,  with  a  little 
help;  talked  with  her  about  the  point,  but  she  did  not  quite 
understand  it.  In  writing,  she  does  very  well  when  practising 
her  letters,  but  when  she  has  her  journal,  she  is  very  careless; 
she  wrote  lo-day  an  account  of  the  different  trades.  In  the 
afternoon  she  went  to  the  school-room  an  hour,  while  a  number 
of  gentlemen  were  there;  she  amused  herself  by  asking  what 
the  denominations  were  after  milHoos ;  at  last  she  set  down  a 
row  of  types  the  whole  length  of  her  board,  and  ennmeradng 
it  found  it  was  eighty  quintillions :  she  asked,  ■'  iPhat  people  live 
eighty  guintillions  of  miles  off?"  and  said,  "/  think  it  would 
take  ladies  a  year  to  go  so  very  far.'' 

Februart  17.  Laura  succeeded  in  doing  five  or  six  questions 
this  morning.  One  was  to  find  the  age  of  a  man,  in  which  I 
gave  her  the  time  he  had  lived  In  several  places.  She  said, 
"He  lived  in  many  places,  I  am  not  sure,  why— why?"  She 
asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  party  to  which  I  went 
last  evening,  as  how  the  ladies  knew  when  to  come,  etc.;  taught 
her  the  word  invitation;  she  asked,  "  Why  did  I  not  go?"  told 
her  she  was  a  little  girl;  she  said,  "Doctor  says  I  am  loll;" 
but  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  it  when  I  told  her  that  the 
other  blind  girls  did  not  go.    She  talked  of  her  walk  yesterday ; 
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Here  follow  some  oth 
p&rta  of  the  journal : — 

Wednesdat.  Laura  praci 
not  succeed  quite  as  well  as 
in  an  algebra  type,  and  w 
it;  told  her  I  would  teach  1 
it.  "And  can  you  kigs  me  Ih 
young  ladies^'"  meaning  y< 
about  it  some  time,  and  e 
have  to  give  up  kissing  am 

Thcksdat.     Commenced 
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ol  miles  from  Boston  to  the  moutb  of  the  Hudson  River,  mov- 
ing her  finger  from  one  to  the  other.  When  I  had  told  her 
the  distance,  she  said,  "/  think  Miss  W.  lives  there;""  and  she 
was  delighted  that  she  had  got  so  far  from  home. 

At  eleven,  gave  her,  for  a  writing  lesson,  the  story  I  read 
to  her  Friday  noon.  She  said,  at  first,  she  could  not  rememher 
it,  because  it  was  long  ago  that  I  read  it;  but  she  did  very 
well.  After  writing  it  she  said,  " /s  this  truthi"  told  her  I 
thought  it  was  not,  "Is  it  lie^"  tried  to  make  her  understand 
that  it  was  not  wrong  to  write  it,  but  I  doubt  if  I  succeeded 
entirely.  When  writing  she  spelled  the  word  bureau  wrong, 
and  when  I  asked  her  why,  she  said,  "  I  was  very  unremem- 
bered."  She  knows  the  word  forgetful,  but  wished  to  try  to 
make  one,  and  after  she  liad  done  so  she  turned  to  me  for 
approbation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  was  very  difficult  in  the 
beginning  to  make  her  underalaod  figures  of  speech,  fables, 
or  supposititious  cases  of  any  kind,  and  this  difficulty  is  not 
yet  entirely  overcome.  If  any  sum  in  arithmetic  is  given  to 
her,  the  first  impression  is,  that  what  is  supposed  did  actu- 
ally happen.  For  instance,  a  few  mornings  ago,  when  her 
teacher  took  an  arithmetic  to  read  a  sum,  she  asked,  "Sow 
did  the  man  who  wrote  that  book  know  I  waa  heref"  The 
sum  given  her  waa  this:  "If  yon  can  buy  a  barrel  of  cider 
for  four  dollars,  how  much  can  you  buy  for  one  dollar?" 
upon  which  her  first  comment  was,  "  /  cannot  ^'ve  much  for 
cider,  because  it  is  very  sour." 

She  formerly  talked  as  little  children  do,  without  using 
pronouns,  but  now  she  uses  them  freely;  and  her  apprecia- 
tion of  them  ifl  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  talking  with 
little  Oliver,  who  is  still  in  the  very  radiments  of  language, 
she  nses  the  third  person,  and  says,  for  instance,  "Zaura 
is  rich,"  when  to  another  she  would  say,  "/  am  rich." 

She  has  a  keen  relish  for  knowledge,  which,  mingled  with 
a  little  self-esteem,  would  perhaps  impel  her  to  greater  effort 
than  would  be  consistent  with  health,  if  core  were  not  taken 
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it  was  ill  the  Latia  lai 
Doctor  knew  Latin;"  U 
that  some  others  were 
comforted.  She  underai 
ent  languages,  aod  was 
words  of  French. 

Words  are  to  her  alwi 
are  token  in  their  litera 
for  some  time,  after  heai 
that  blacksmiths  were  all 
men.  Like  other  blind  p 
of  course)  about  colore; 
color,  and  that  the  ground 
is  rough,  while  white  is  si 

If  she  is  told  the  nam 
Mr.  Brown,  it  excites  a  si 
So,  when  she  meets  a  nai 
discovers  a  sense  of  the 
the  term  ox,  mouth,  etc. 

She  continues,  as  form 
for  instance,  having  learnt 
day  when  she  felt  went   " 
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Her  insatiable  curiosity  often  leads  her  to  discourse  about 
things,  the  full  comprehension  of  which  is  far  above  her 
r(<ach ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  confine  her  mind  to  one  point. 
If  you  are  talking  to  her  about  lead,  for  instance,  she  will 
want  to  know  about  lead  pencils,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  eating  it,  about  shot;  then  about  birds,  why  killed,  etc. 
Talking  about  bouses,  she  asked  "  Where  did  men  live  before 
wood  was  made,  andwUkoatJloorsf"  Answer,  "In  caves  and 
caverns."  ^^  How  many  years  did  men  live  in  ixtvesf"  No 
precise  answer  could  be  given,  and  she  continued  by  asking, 
"  Where  did  they  live  before  cavemsf" 

Tliis  ignorance  of  many  things  which  are  familiar  to  other 
children,  causes  her  sometimes  to  appear  childish  in  con- 
versation. For  instance,  walking  in  the  streets,  she  felt  the 
ground  tremble  as  a  fire  company  rushed  by,  and  being  told 
tbat  some  one's  house  was  on  fire,  and  men  were  running  to 
help  him  put  it  out,  she  asked,  "flow  do  they  blotat"  — 
thinking  they  blew  it  out  as  one  does  a  lighted  candle ;  and, 
on  an  attempt  being  made  to  explain  that  the  fire  was 
nuencbed  by  water,  she  asked,  ''Why  do  not  man  put  it  out 
himself?" 

At  other  times  her  home  questions  manifest  shrewdness, 
and  show  that  she  will  not  be  put  off  with  tbe  simple 
affirmation  of  others.  Her  teacher,  talking  with  her  one  day 
about  her  doll,  told  her  it  could  not  feel ;  that  flesh  and 
skin  had  feeling,  but  not  kid  and  wax.  "-BiU,"  said  sbe, 
'*wliy  cannot  man  make  flesh  doUf"  "Where  would  be 
get  his  flesh?"  was  the  answer.  "Take  from  cow,"  said 
sbe.  Immediately  afterwards,  talking  of  borsee,  she  said, 
^' Did  you  ever  pat  your  father's  horse  on  facef"  "Yes." 
"Was  he  hapfiyf"  "Yes."  ''Did  he  smilet"  "No.", 
'■  Then  how  did  you  kwyw  he  too*  happyf" 

But  I  might  fill  a  volume  (and  perhaps  I  may,  some  day, 
for  it  would  be  useful  to  children,  at  least)  were  I  to  dwell 
ii[>on  tbe  interesting  particulara  of  the  intellectual  insti'uction 


think  I  did  not  fed  good  in  heart.'  I  asked  her  wliy?  she 
replied,  '  Becavse  I  broke  a  door  Jbtod  this  vioming.'  1 
aaked  her  if  she  felt  good  now ;  abe  replied,  '  /  cannot  feel 
good  until  I  learn  to  be  good.'" 

She  seems  to  be  one  of  tbose  who  have  the  law  graven 
upon  their  hearts;  who  do  not  see  the  right  intellectually, 
but  perceive  it  intaitively ;  who  do  good  not  eo  much  from 
principle  as  from  instinct;  and  who,  if  made  to  swerve  a 
moment  from  the  r^ht  by  any  temptation,  soon  recover 
themselves  by  their  native  elasticity.  For  the  presen-ation 
of  the  purity  of  hec  soul,  in  her  dark  and  silent  pilgrimage 
through  time,  Crod  has  implanted  within  her  that  native  love 
of  modesty,  thoughtfulness  and  cooscientionsness,  which  pre- 
cept may  strengthen,  but  could  never  have  beetowed ;  and, 
OS  at  midnight  and  in  the  storm  the  faithful  needle  points 
unerring  to  the  pole,  and  guides  the  mariner  over  the  track- 
less oceau,  so  will  this  principle  guide  her  to  happiness  and 
to  heaven.  May  no  tempter  shake  her  native  faith  in  this 
her  guide ;  may  no  disturbing  force  cause  it  to  swerve  from 
its  true  direction ! 

As  yet,  it  has  not  done  so,  and  I  can  recollect  no  instance 
of  moral  obliquity  except  under  strong  temptation.  I  recall 
now  one  instance  of  deliberate  deception,  and  that  I  am  bound 
to  confess,  with  sorrow,  was  perhaps  attributable  to  indis- 
cretion on  my  part.  She  came  to  me  one  day  dressed  for 
a  walk,  and  had  on  a.  new  pair  of  gloves  which  were  stout, 
and  rather  coarse.  I  began  to  banter  and  tease  her  (in  that 
spirit  of  fun  of  which  she  is  very  fond  and  which  she 
usually  returns  with  interest)  upon  the  clumsy  appearance 
of  her  hands,  at  which  she  first  laughed,  but  soon  began  to 
look  so  serious  and  even  grieved  that  I  tried  to  direct  her 
attention  to  something  else,  and  soon  forgot  the  subject. 
But  not  so  poor  Laura;  here  her  personal  vanity  or  her 
love  of  approbation  had  been  wounded;  she  thought  the 
gloves  were  the  cause  of    it,  and  she   resolved  to  be  rid  of 
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Umui.  Accordingly  tbey  disappemrM,  md  wcir  sappoeed  to 
be  lo»t;  but  ber  guileless  nature  betrayed  ttoelf,  for,  withopi 

being  qaeatjoiied,  ihe  fretjuentlT  talked  aboot  tbe  glores,  not 
M^ing  directJy  that  thej  were  Imt,  but  asking  if  tbe;  nugbt 
not  be  in  anch  or  socb  a  place.  She  wao  nneasy  nnder  the 
new  garb  of  deceit,  and  soon  excited  enepicion.  Wbro  it 
reached  my  ears,  1  was  esc«edingly  pained,  and  W/oivav^r 
dotibtful  wlial  course  to  pursue.  At  last,  taking  ber  in  the 
most  affectionate  way,  1  began  to  te-ll  ber  a  story  of  a  little 
giri  who  wsjb  much  beloved  by  her  parents,  imd  brotbcis 
Bud  Bist^rfl,  and  for  whose  happiness  every  thing  was  done: 

.  and  naked  htr  nlietbcr  tbe  little  girl  shonld  not  lov«  theoi 
in  return,  and  try  to  lui^e  them  happy;  to  nliicb  ebe 
eagci'ly  assented.  But,  said  I,  she  did  not,  she  was  care- 
less, and.  caused  them  much  pain.  At  this  Laura  was  ex- 
eitcil.  and  said  the  girl  was  in  tlie  wrong,  and  asked  what 
dUe  did  to  displease  her  relations;  I  replied,  she  deceived 
thi'tii  ;  they  never  told  lier  anything  but  truth,  but  she  oue 
dujt'  uctcd  so  as  to  make  them  think  she  had  not  done  n 
thinj;,  when  she  bad  doue  it.  Laura  then  eagerly  asked  if 
the  girl  told  a  lib.  and  I  explsiued  to  her  how  one  mlgbt 
tell  a  falsehood  without  saying  a  word ;  which  she  r«adt[y 
1 1 II  (li  (Stood,  becoming  all  the  time  more  interested,  and  evi- 
(i<-titly  touched.  I  then  tried  to  explain  to  her  the  different 
degrees  of  culpability   reaiilting  from  carelessness,  from  dia- 

.  obeiUence,  and  from  intentional  deceit.  She  soon  grew  pale, 
and  evidently  begun  to  apply  tbe  remarks  to  her  own  case, 
liiit  still  was  very  eager  to  know  about  "  t/ie  ii-rimg  lUtle 
•jirl,"  !ind  bow  her  parents  treated  her.  I  told  bcr  her 
]»nrc'nt8  were  grieved,  and  cried,  at  which  she  could  hardly 
lestraiu  her  own  tears.  After  a  while  she  confessed  to  nte 
that  she  had  deceived  about  the  gloves ;  that  they  were  not 
lost,  but  bidden  away.  I  then  tried  to  show  her  that  I 
oared  nothing  about  the  gloves,  —  that  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
pairs  would  he  nolbing  if  unaccompanied  by  any  deceit.    61w 
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perceived  that  I  was  grieved,  and  going  to  leave  her  to  her 
owD  thoughts,  and  clung  to  me  as  if  la  terror  of  being  alone. 
I  was  forced,  however,  to  inflict  the  pain  npoD  her. 

Her  teachers  and  the  persons  most  immediately  about  her 
were  requested  to  manifest  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  sor- 
row on  her  account ;  and  the  poor  creature,  going  about  from 
one  to  another  for  comfort  and  for  Joy,  but  finding  only 
sadness,  eooa  became  agonized  with  grief.  When  left  alone 
she  aat  pale  and  motionless,  with  a  countenance  the  very 
image  of  sorrow ;  and  so  severe  seemed  the  discipline,  that 
I  feared  leat  the  memory  of  it  should  be  terrible  enough  to 
tempt  her  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  artifice  of  con- 
cealing one  prevarication  by  another,  and  thuti  insensibly  get 
her  into  the  habit  of  falsehood.  I  therefore  comforted  her 
by  aasurancea  of  the  continued  aCTection  of  her  friends ; 
tried  to  ma^e  her  undemtand  that  their  grief  and  her  suffer- 
ing were  the  simple  and  necessary  consequences  of  her  care- 
iess  or  wilful  misstatement ;  and  made  her  reflect  upon  the 
nature  of  the  emotion  she  experienced  after  having  uttered 
the  untruth ;  how  unpleasant  it  was,  how  it  made  her  feel 
afraid,  and  bow  widely  different  it  was  from  the  fearless  and 
placid  emotion  which  followed  truth. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  make  her  see  the  consequences 
which  must  result  from  habitual  falsehood,  but  dilllciilt  to 
gjve  her  an  idea  of  all  the  moral  obligations  to  be  truthful ; 
perhaps,  however,  the  intellectual  perception  of  these  obliga- 
tions is  not  necessary  to  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  a  child, 
for  such  is  his  natural  tendency  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times, 
that,  if  his  education  can  keep  him  from  the  disturbing  force 
of  any  strong  temptation,  we  may  count  upon  his  speaking 
straightforward,  as  surely  as  we  may  calculate  upon  a  pro- 
jectile, moved  by  one  force,  going  in  a  straight  line. 

Words  are  the  natural  and  spontaneous  representations  of 
the  thoughts ;  the  truth  is  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind ;  it 
is  OD  the  surface,  it  is  a  single  object,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
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The  various  attempta  which  I  have  made  during  the  year 
to  lead  her  thonghte  to  God  and  spiritual  affiura,  have  been, 
for  tlie  most  part,  forced  upon  me  by  her  questions,  which 
I  am  Bure  were  prompted  by  expressions  dropped  carelessly 
by  others;  as  God,  heaven,  soul,  etc.,  and  about  which  she 
would  afterwards  ask  me.  Wbeuever  I  have  deliberately 
entered  upou  them,  I  have  done  so  with  caution,  and  always 
felt  obliged,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  child,  to  make  the 
conversations  as  short  aa  possible.  The  most  painful  part 
of  one's  duty  is  often  where -an  honest  conviction  forces  one 
to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
recommended  by  those  for  whose  superior  talents  and  wis- 
dom one  has  the  greatest  respect.  It  is  said  continually 
that  this  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
i-eveuled  religion ;  and  some  even  seem  to  imagine  her 
eternal  welfare  will  be  perilled  by  her  renuuning  in  ignorance 
of  religious  truths.  I  am  aware  of  the  high  responsibility 
of  the  charge  of  a  soul ;  and  the  mother  who  bore  her  can 
hardly  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  Laura's  welfare  than  I  do ; 
but  that  very  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  that  love 
which  I  t}ear  to  the  child,  forces  me,  after  seeking  for  all 
light  from  others,  finally  to  rely  upon  my  own  Judgment. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  could  be  taught  any 
d<^;ma  or  creed,  and  be  made  to  give  as  edifying  answers 
[^  are  recorded  of  many  other  wonderful  children,  to  ques- 
tions on  spiritual  subjects.  But,  as  I  can  see  no  necessary 
connection  between  a  moral  and  religions  life  and  the  intel- 
lectual perception  of  a  particular  tmth,  or  belief  in  a 
particular  creed,  I  see  not  why  I  should  anticipate  what 
seems  to  me  the  course  of  nature  in  developing  the  mental 
powers.  Unaided  by  any  precedent  for  this  case,  one  can 
look  only  to  the  book  of  nature ;  and  that  seems  to  teach 
that  we  should  prepare  the  soul  for  loving  and  worshipping 
God  by  developing  its  powers,  and  making  it  acquainted 
with  his  wonderful  and  benevolent  works,  before  we  lay 
down  rules  of  blind  obedience. 


knew  about  dead  animals,  but  this  was  tbe  only  case  which 
bad  occarred  in  the  house.  She  asked  about  death,  and 
.1  said,  "When  you  arc  asleep  does  your  body  feel?" 
" Jfo,  if  I  am  very  aahep."  "Why?"  "/  do  not  ittioic." 
I  tried  to  explain,  and  used  the  word  ao»l.  She  said, 
*^Whal  is  3oul?"  "That  which  thiiika.  and  feoU,  atid  hopes, 
and  loves,"  said  I,  to  which  she  nddt'd  interrogatively,  **anii 
aches?"  Here  I  was  perplexed,  at  the  threshold,  by  her 
inquiring  spirit  seizing  upon  and  eonrounding  material  and 
immatedal  processes.  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  any 
injnry  of  the  body  was  perceived  by  the  soul ;  but  I  was 
clearly  beyond  her  depth,  although  she  was  nil  eagerness 
to  go  on.  I  think  I  mode  li<<r  comprehend  the  difference 
between  material  and  Mjiiritiint  ojierntiMns.  AfU'r  a  while 
she  asked,  "  Where  in  Orin'»  Ihinkf"  "  It  has  left  his 
body  and  gone  away."  "  Wheivf"  "To  (Joil  in  heaven." 
She  replied,  ^^Whev!  «}>/"  [iwintitig  upj.  "Yes."  "  iri'H 
it  come  back?"  "So."  "  IKAy,"  said  she.  "Because  his 
tiody  was  very  sick  and  died,  nnd  xoitl  ennnot  stay  in  a 
dead  l)ody."  Aftt^r  a  minute  she  aiiid,  "  la  brtalh  dead? 
i*  blood  dead.'  Your  liorHi'  dinf;  ii-hfrr  i»  Am  mtulf"  I  was 
obliged  to  give  the  very  unsntisraelory  answer  that  animals 
have  no  souls.  She  sniil  "  ('"'  diH;i  kill  <t  mauge,  why'* 
has  she  got  aoulf"  Ans.  — "  .Vniiuals  do  not  know  about 
souls.  They  do  not  think  like  us,"  .\t  this  moment  a 
fly  alighted  upon  her  hand,  and  she  said,  "  Have  fiiea 
touts?"  I  said  "No."  "  "Vn/  did  Owl  not  give  them 
toida?"  Alas  for  the  poverty  of  her  language,  I  could 
hardly  make  her  understand  how  luueh  of  life  and  hap- 
piness Goii  bestows  even  upon  n  lillle  fly  ! 

Soon    she    siuil,    "  Cii"    (fi'd  "'■<■,   Aim  A«   ei/f»?"    I  replied 

fay   asking   her,    "(an    yon   see   your  mother    in    Hanover?" 

**J/b/"    "Hut,"  said  I.  "you  niu  see  her  with  your  mind; 

,you  can    tliiuk    about    her,   iiud    love    lier."      "  Yea,"  said 

sJie.     "So,"   replied    I,    "  tSml  enu  see  you   and  all  people. 


Should  Laura's  life   be  spared,  it  is  certain  that  she  caa 

be  made  to  undei'stand  every  religious  tmtli  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  teach  her.  Should  abe  die  young,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  she  will  be  taken  to  the  bosom  of 
that  Father  in  heuveu,  to  wliom  she  ia  every  day  paying 
acceptable  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  by  her  glad 
enjoyment  of  the  gift  of  existence.  With  these  views,  nhile 
I  am  ready  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  giving  what 
she  seems  to  need,  I  cannot  consent  to  attempt  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  any  truth  for  which  her  mind  is  not  pre- 
pared ;  and  I  would  take  thia  oppoitunity  to  beseeoh  those 
friends  of  hers  who  differ  from  me,  and  who  may  occuAion- 
ally  converse  with  her,  to  reflect,  that,  while  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  case  rests  upou  me,  it  is  unjust  in 
them  to  do  what  they  may  easily  do,  —  instil  into  her  mind 
notions  which  might  derange    the  whole  plan  of    her  instni> 

UOD. 

The  following  conversation,  taken  from  my  minutes  1 
at  the  time,  will  give  an  idea  of  thtr  course  of  her  tliougMft^  ' 
on  spiritual  subjects.  During  the  past  year  one  of  our 
pnpils  died,  after  a  severe  illness,  which  caused  much 
anxiety  in  our  household.  Laura,  of  course,  knew  of  it, 
and  her  inqiiiriea  after  liim  were  as  frequent  and  aa  correct 
as  those  of  any  one.  After  his  death  I  proceeded  to  hrtak 
it  to  her.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  that  little  Orin  was  very 
sick.  She  said  '  Yes.'  "  He  was  very  ill  yesterday  forenoon," 
said  I,  "  and  I  knew  he  could  not  live  long,"  At  this  she 
looked  much  distressed,  aud  seemed  to  ponder  upon  it  deeply. 
1  paused  iiwbiie,  and  then  told  her  that  "Oriu  died  Wt 
night."  At  the  word  died,  she  seemed  to  shrink  within 
herself,  —  there  was  n  contraction  of  the  hands,  a  half  spasm, 
and  her  countenance  indicated  not  exactly  grief,  but  rather 
pain  and  amazement ;  her  lips  quivei-ed,  and  then  she  seemed 
about  to  cry,  but  restrained  her  tears.  She  had  knowii 
something   of   death    before ;    Bhc   had    lost   friends,  and  i 
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knev  about  dead  animalB,  but  this  was  the  only  case  which 
had  occurred  in  the  house.  She  asked  about  death,  and 
.1  said,  "When  you  are  asleep  does  your  body  feel?" 
"  No,  if  I  am  very  aaUep."  "  Why?"  "  /  do  not  know." 
I  tried  to  explain,  and  used  the  word  soul.  She  said, 
"IVXai  is  souit"  "That  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  hopes, 
and  loves,"  said  I,  to  which  she  added  interrogatively,  "  and 
aches?"  Here  I  was  perplexed,  at  the  threshold,  by  her 
inquiring  spirit  seizing  upon  and  confounding  material  and 
immaterial  processes.  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  any 
injury  of  the  body  was  perceived  by  the  soul ;  but  I  was 
clearly  beyond  her  depth,  although  she  was  all  eagerness 
to  go  on.  I  think  I  made  her  comprehend  the  difference 
between  material  and  spiritual  operations.  After  a  while 
she  asked,  "  Where  is  Ortn'g  thinkf"  "It  has  left  his 
body  and  gone  away."  "  Whei-ef"  "To  God  in  heaven." 
She  replied,  ^' Where?  upt"  [pointing  np].  "Yes."  "TKH 
it  come  back?"  "No."  "  ITAy,"  said  she,  "Because  his 
body  was  very  sick  and  died,  and  soul  cannot  stay  in  a 
dead  body."  After  a  minute  she  said,  " /s  breath  dead? 
is  blood  dead?  Your  horse  died;  where  is  his  soul?"  I  was 
obliged  to  give  the  very  unsatisfactory  answer  that  animals 
have  no  souls.  She  said  '^  Cat  does  kill  a  mouse,  why'' 
has  she  got  soxd?"  Ana.  —  "Animals  do  not  know  about 
souls.  They  do  not  think  like  us."  At  this  moment  a 
fly  alighted  upon  her  hand,  and  she  said,  "  Have  flies 
souls?"  I  said  "No."  "Why  did  Qod  not  give  them 
souls?"  Alas  for  the  poverty  of  her  language,  I  could 
hardly  make  her  understand  how  much  of  life  and  hap- 
piness God  bestows  even  upon  a  little  fly ! 

Soon  she  said,  "  Can  Qod  see,  has  he  eyes?"  I  replied 
by  asking  her,  "Can  you  see  your  mother  in  Hanover?" 
''^  No!"  "But,"  said  I,  "you  can  see  her  with  your  mind; 
you  can  think  about  her,  and  love  her."  "  Yes,"  said 
she.     "  So,"  replied  I,   "  God  can  see  you  and  all  people. 


Should  Laura's  life  be  spared,  it  is  certain  that  ibe  ean 
be  made  to  anderstand  every  religious  truth  that  it  mny  he 
desirable  to  teach  her.  Should  she  die  young,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  she  will  be  taken  to  the  bosom  of 
that  Father  in  heaven,  to  wliom  she  is  every  day  paying 
acceptable  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  by  her  glad 
enjoyment  of  the  gift  of  eictstence.  With  these  views,  while 
I  am  ready  to  improve  everj  opportunity  of  giving  what 
she  seems  to  need,  I  cannot  consent  to  attempt  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  any  truth  for  which  her  mind  is  not  pre- 
pared ;  and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  beseech  those 
friends  of  hers  who  differ  from  me,  and  who  may  occasion- 
ally converse  with  her,  to  I'eBect,  that,  while  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  case  rests  upon  me,  it  is  unjust  in 
them  to  do  what  they  may  easily  do,  —  instil  into  her  mind 
notions  which  might  derange  the  whole  plan  of  her  instruc- 
tion. 

The  following  conversation,  taken  from  my  minutes' mado 
at  the  time,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  course  of  her  thoughts 
on  spiritual  subjects.  During  the  past  year  one  of  our 
pupils  died,  after  :i  severe  Ulness,  which  caused  much 
ansicty  in  our  household.  r>aura,  of  course,  knew  of  it, 
and  her  inquiries  after  him  were  as  frequent  and  as  correct 
as  those  of  any  one.  After  his  death  I  proceeded  to  break 
it  to  her.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  that  little  Oriii  was  vi-ry 
sick.  She  said  '  Yes.'  "  He  wns  very  iU  yesterday  forenoon," 
said  I,  "and  I  knew  he  could  not  live  long."  At  this  she 
looked  much  distressed,  and  seemed  to  ponder  upon  it  deeply. 
1  paused  awhile,  and  then  told  ber  that  "  Oriu  died  lost 
night."  At  the  word  died,  she  seemed  to  shrink  within 
heraelf,  —  there  was  a  contraction  of  the  hands,  a  half  spasm, 
and  her  countenance  indicated  not  exactly  grief,  but  rather 
pain  and  amazement;  her  lips  quivered,  and  then  she  seemed 
about  to  cry,  but  restrained  her  tears.  She  had  known 
something   of    death    before ;    she    had    lost   friends,   and   i 


knew  about  dead  animalB,  but  this  was  the  only  case  which 
had  occurred  in  the  bouse.  She  asked  about  death,  and 
.1  said,  "When  you  are  asleep  does  your  body  feel?" 
"  JVb,  if  I  am  very  asleep."  "  Why?"  "  I  do  not  know." 
I  tried  to  explain,  and  used  the  word  soul.  She  said, 
"WTiat  is  soul?"  "That  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  hopes, 
and  loves,"  said  I,  to  which  sbe  added  interrogatively,  ^'anS 
achea?"  Here  I  was  perplexed,  at  the  threshold,  by  her 
inquiring  spirit  seizing  upon  and  confounding  material  and 
immaterial  processes.  I  tried  to  explain  to  ber  that  any 
injury  of  the  body  was  perceived  by  the  soul ;  but  I  was 
clearly  beyond  her  depth,  although  she  was  all  eagerness 
to  go  on.  I  think  I  made  her  comprehend  the  difference 
between  material  and  spiritual  operations.  After  a  while 
she  asked,  "  IPftere  is  Orin's  think?"  "It  has  left  his 
body  and  gone  away."  "  Where?"  "To  God  in  heaven." 
She  replied,  "TFAere?  up.'"  [pointing  up].  "Yes."  "Mil 
it  come  back?"  "  Xo."  "Why"  said  she.  "Because  his 
body  was  very  sick  and  died,  and  soul  cannot  stay  in  a 
dead  body."  After  a  minute  she  said,  "  Is  breath  deadf 
w  blood  dead?  Your  horse  died;  where  is  his  soul?"  I  was 
obliged  to  give  the  very  unsatisfactory  answer  that  animals 
have  no  souls.  She  said  "Co/  does  kill  a  mouse,  why' 
has  she  got  souif"  Ans.  —  "Animals  do  not  know  about 
souls.  They  do  not  think  like  us."  At  this  moment  a 
fly  alighted  upon  her  hand,  and  she  said,  "  Have  flies 
Botilsf"  I  said  "No."  "Why  di<l  God  not  give  (hem 
souls?"  Alas  for  the  poverty  of  her  language,  I  could 
hardly  make  her  understand  how  much  of  life  and  hap- 
piness  God  bestows  even  upon  a  little  fly ! 

Soon  she  said,  "  C«)t  Ood  see,  has  he  eyes?"  I  replied 
by  asking  her,  "Can  you  see  your  mother  in  Hanover?" 
'■'■No!"  "But,"  said  I,  "you  can  see  her  with  your  mind; 
you  can  think  about  her,  and  love  her."  "  Yea,"  said 
she.     "  So,"  replied  I,   "  God  can  see  you  and  all  people, 
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have    said   she    refi^rrcd    to 
was    Bhrinking    at    tLe    the 
turned  the    converBation. 
give  the   poor    child    the    I 
prepared   the    antidote.      It 
not  the  fear  of  death  to  kei 
It  would   have  been  exce 
auuounce  a  more  perfect  de\ 
on    which   true    religion    is  1 
have   been  expected ;   those 
develop    themselves,    and    ai 
have  forced  tiiem  out,  perha] 
would  have    been   to   have    < 
Btead    of    the    simple    and    i 
putting  forth  new  beauties  ti 
years  since  Laura  was  boru ; 
number,   yet  in  that  time    w 
she    fulfilled !    how    much    hi 
much  has  she  taught  others ! 
stimuli    furnished    by   the   scr 
crumbs  of  knowledge,   her  a 
the  buds  of   the   brightest  v 
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[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe'i  report  tor  tbe  yeix  1S13.] 
During  the  past  year  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in 
tbe  coaditiOQ  of  Laura,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
apparent  to  those  around  her  that  ber  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  becoming  more  matured.  Her  physical  strength,  which 
was  formerly  but  feeble,  has  gradually  and  steadily  in- 
creased, so  that  she  is  now,  for  one  of  lier  constitation, 
quite  robust.  The  length  of  her  daily  walks  would  prove 
fatiguing  for  many  of  our  young  ladies  even  to  think  upon; 
for  she  usually  walks  at  least  six  miles  with  no  appearance 
of  WGariness,  as  it  is  her  common  custom  to  remain  standing 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  How  far  ber  habit  of 
leaning  heavily  upon  the  arm  of  her  teacher,  in  her  prom- 
enades, may  contribute  to  remove  this  sense  of  fatigue,  may 
be  a  matter  for  question ;  but,  thus  relying,  her  step  is  firm, 
and  her  manner  perfectly  fearless  when  she  walks.  With 
this  increased  strength  of  constitution,  her  nervous  dispo- 
sition has  undergone  considerable  change ;  her  outbreaks  of 
laughter  and  bursts  of  expression  are  no  longer  so  sudden 
and  violent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  she  came  to  the  institu- 
tion she  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  that  her 
sense  of  taste  was  also  imperfect,  —  a  natural  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  former  sense.  With  regard  to  these  senses,  there 
has  been,  in  some  respects,  a  manifest  improvement  during 
the  past  year.  She  seems  now  like  one  acquiring  tbe  sense 
of  smell,  and  with  this  sense  that  of  taste  has  evidently  ad- 
vanced. She  has  never,  however,  been  known  to  apply  any 
article  to  ber  nose  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  more  accu- 
rate judgment  respecting  it,  as  Oliver  Caswell  and  many 
of  the  blind  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Aa  evidences 
of  her  increased  power  in  the  sense  of  smell,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  she  has  repeatedly  distinguished  in  the  room 
over  the  kitchen  the  odor  of   roasting   meat.     When  seated 
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bcL'Ti  to  ro;i(l  ;i  storv  to  lici 
words  woukl  occur;  tLtae  wt 
the  next  daj  Laura  bafl  bee: 
OWD  laoguage,  frequently  osii 
proper  conneGtion. 

The  long  words  please  her 
her  afterwarde.  From  thU  i 
Msociates  so  mucli  with  adul 
partakes  more  of  the  adult  c 
young  persons  of  her  age.  H 
oompared  with  that  of  childrt 
fall  poeaesBion  of  their  faoalti 
copious,  bnt  more  matured. 

With  the  woi'ds  she  has  lear 
ftnd,  in  conversation  and  writii 
ing  those  which  exactly  cxprei 
oonvey.  She  spends  a  portio 
her  Journal,  in  which  she  no 
which  transpires  in  the  institat 
edge.  She  also  U  in  the  fre 
to  many  persons  who  have  o 
her.     It  is  au  exercise  in  whiol 
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tb€Be  sttidies.  With  regard  to  geography,  she  had,  a  year 
since,  acqaired  a  deBnite  and  accurate  notion  of  the  points 
of  conipaa§  and  of  territorial  boundaries,  and  had  learoed 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  and  a  few  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  plan  pureaed  in  teaching  ber  this  science  was 
alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  and  is  one  which  the  seeing 
would  do  well  to  follow.  Laura  was  first  taught  the  points 
of  compass  in  a  room,  then  the  bonndaries  of  the  room. 
She  next  learned  the  geography  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  sitnated.  Having  advanced  thus 
far,  the  effort  was  made,  and  with  success,  to  present  to 
her  mind  an  accurate  idea  of  points  of  land,  capes,  bays, 
harbors  and  rivers,  by  taking  her  to  walk  in  places  near 
them.  A  further  step  was  made,  when  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  boundaries  of  South  Boston,  after  which 
she  was  permitted  to  learn  the  boundaries  of  the  city  proper 
by  crossing  its  bridges.  Gradually  and  slowly  was  she 
taught  the  geography  of  one  town  after  another,  till  she 
became  acquainted  with  all  of  any  note  in  the  State  of 
Massachnsetts,  as  indicated  on  the  map.  She  b  now  able 
to  bound  all  the  States  in  the  Union ;  can  tell  their  prin- 
cipal towns,  the  rivere,  their  rise,  oonrse  and  termination, 
the  productions,  the  natural  curiosities,  and  much  of  the 
natural  history  of  each  State,  in  a  manner  more  correct 
than  most  seeing  children  of  ber  own  age,  or  older.  Her 
knowledge  of  geography  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States. 
She  has  studied  that  of  North  and  South  America,  and  ber 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  American  continent  is  far 
more  extensive  and  correct  than  is  possessed  by  many  who 
are  called  educated  persons. 

Being  taken  a  few  dajrs  since  to  a  lat^e  globe,  aud  the 
Russian  possessions  in  North  America  pointed  out  to  her, 
she  was  able  without  hesitation,  so  accurate  was  ber  judg- 
ment of  geographical  position  and  distance,  to  place  her 
finger  at    once   upon   Boston,  a  mere   point  on  the  surface 


Iier,  she  burst  into  a  fit 
yo>,M/  the  Doctor  woiikl  !,i 
In  iiiatliematics.  ont-  gn 
gained.  Her  foi-mer  repui 
been  in  a  great  measure 
tion  of  her  teacher.  A  ye 
degree  of  acquaintance  wi 
been  taught  in  Colbnm's 
appears  to  comprehend  as 
age,  and  solves  the  most 
mental  effort  only.  Tweni 
are  the  usual  number  which 
Having  now  thoroughly  stud 
she  will   be  instructed  in  on 

,In    her    moral    conduct, 
those    beautiful    traits    whic 
Her   love    of   truth,   percepl 
detestation  of  deception,   ar 
and  action. 

[Extraci  from  Dr.  How€ 

APPE] 

To  the  Trustets. 

Gentlemen.  — I   have  the 
following   report  upon  the   h 
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may  appear  trite  or  uninteresting  to  those  conversant  with 
metapfayeics.  I  have  also  indulged  in  some  reflections  upon 
such  points  as  seemed  to  have  any  bearing  upon  common 
instruction,  and  these  may  seem  trivial  and  unnecessary  to 
practical  teacbei-s.  But  in  apology  let  me  say  that  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  case,  who  are  neither  metaphysicians  nor  teachers,  and 
they  will  perhaps  prefer  even  my  crude  speculations  and 
reflections  to  a  bald  narration  of  facts. 

To  such  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  can 
show  in  a  more  clear  and  forcible  manner  than  Laura's  case 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  when  we  learn  our  vernac- 
ular tongue,  and  the  inferiority  of  artificial  to  natural 
methods   in   the  acquisition  of  language. 

The  ditHculties  in  the  way  of  the  deaf  mute  are  very 
great ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  we  may  safely  say  they  are 
never  entirely  overcome;  because,  although  ingenious  men 
by  centuries  of  labor  have  built  up  a  beautiful  system  by 
which  the  mutes  are  enabled  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  con- 
verse with  ease  and  with  pleasure,  still  they  must,  in  spite 
of  education,  remain  insensible  to  many  of  the  charms  of 
conversation,  and  the  beauties  of  style,  both  of  prose  and 
of  verse.  But  this  beautiful  systom  is  addressed  entirely 
to  the  eye,  and  poor  Laura  has  no  sight. 

She  has  a  good  intellect,  she  has  been  seven  years  under 
instruction ;  her  teachers  have  not  been  wanting  in  zeal 
and  diligence,  and  she  has  been  herself  untiring  in  her 
efforts ;  and  yet  she  is  now  on  the  verge  of  womanhood, 
without  BO  much  acquaintance  with  language  as  a  common 
child  of  six  years  old.  This  often  excites  the  surprise  of 
visitors  who  have  known  the  history  of  her  case  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  taken  great  interest  in  it. 

In  truth,  people  seldom  stop  to  reflect  upon  the  nature 
of  arbitrary  languf^e,  upon  its  essential  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  or  upon  the  wonderful  process 
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whether,  after  all,  tbej'  w 
relation  as  children  ;  their  i 
Of  the  other  |>ei-sou  it  ie  d; 
with  bis  children ;  it  is  imp 
tliat  he  had  loet  his  wife,  □ 
that  be  wae  not  contented 
that  he  had  gone  awoy  fn 
remained  with   them,  etc. 

When  we  reflect  upon  thi 
requires  that  all  possible  ol 
must  be  linked  so  closely  wi 
the  signs  shall  recall  them  i 
we  consider  how  much  is  att 
few  years  ago  could  hardly  n 
now  have  all  the  vast  sweep  < 
knowledge,  the  degree  of  rel 
generalization  oecessary  to  coi 

"  Count  all  the  advantage 
'Tis  but  what  virtue  flies 


we  may  say   with   the   aocien 
graater  than  the  human  soul, 


th:il  poniilr  :ir,>  v,-ry  i.llf-  -.n, 
l.'thT,-'  to  yn\  i..'i:msc  I  Invf 
ii  l.'lt.T  to  Mi.-^s  .T.  tli;it  sill' 
was  quite  sick,  but  they  are  | 
am  yonr  dear  friend.  I  try  ve; 
and  Asia  and  m&ny  other  thL 
baby,  tea,  mother,  and  fathei 
always  reads  a  story  to  me :  sb 
example. 

My  dear  frie 


In  another  letter  written  so 

I  am  happy  that  your  baby 
light  I  want  you  to  come  1 
quick,  then  I  must  send  a  Ion 
sea  to  South  Boston.  I  thong 
many  times ;  that  they  would 
love  them  and  jou  so  much. 

The  following  are  extracts  f 
April  3,  1844.  At  nine,  whe 
"My  heart  beats  very  quick,  it 
It  so.  "Ix>ng  ago,  when  Drew 
quick  and  ached,  because  I  felt  v 
did  not  know  about  ^ing  to  bet 
her  heart  ache  now?      Sbf  =•'■* 


Her  tciiclicr  says: — ■ 

*Al'ODST  2C.     At  eight  she  n 
Jecta,  and  among  the  number,  i 
last  year  and  my  mind  was  < 
In  my  heart."     Then  she  wan 
wnjriMe,  and  of  crucified.     I  tli 
deflnIt]oa  that  would  satiBfy  h< 
I  told  her  it  was  to    meke  a 
crucifiea  the  wires  for  her  bat 
them."     I  bad  to  tell  her  she 
better  not  use  it.     The  next 
mix,  but  she  did  not  understat 
example    of    the    nse   of   tlie    t* 
drunkard    mixes    sugar  and    nu 
me  to  understAnd  that  she  hod 
me  a  reoapitnlatian :  "  Perish  is 
Machine;  my  writing  board  is  a 
is  when  I  tell    you    you    must 
yon    to    do    them.      I  require    j 
Damon."     She  is  still  on  the  { 
ing  the  zones.     To-day  the  less 
different  countries  in  Soatb  Ain< 
deal  of  difficult,  she  accomplish 

MentiOD   waa  made  in  a  to 
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extent  than  Laura.  The  manner  id  which  she  uses  these 
organs  BeeniB  to  show  their  natural  office,  and  would  settle 
the  question  (if  it  be  any  looger  a  queatioo)  whether  they 
were  deBtined  by  nature  to  be  the  medium  of  intellectual 
commuDication  among  men,  or  whether  they  were  selected 
from  among  other  equally  possible  meane  for  interchange 
of  thought;   as   pantomime,   arbitrary  visible  signs,   etc. 

When  Laura  feels  any  strong  emotion,  her  chest  iB  in- 
flated, the  air  is  retained  a  moment,  and  then  expelled 
with  quickness  and  force,  and  is  often  interrupted  in  its 
paseage  by  the  glottis,  tongue  or  lipB,  thus  producing  a 
variety  of  interjections.  The  fact  of  these  brolten  sounds 
will  be  intereBting  to  the  philologist,  because  they  form 
the  connecting  link  between  natural  language  and  speech ; 
two  things  sometimes  confounded,  but  which  differ  widely 
from  each  other ;  natural  language  is  the  servant  of  the 
heart ;  speech  is  -the  handmaid  of  the  intellect. 

Deaf  mutes  generally,  when  they  are  moved  by  feeling, 
gesticulate  violently  and  also  make  broken  sounds  with  the 
vocal  oi^ans,  thus  bringing  in  the  adjuncts  of  speech,  as 
we  odd  gestures  to  our  langui^e  when  we  are  excited. 
Pains  have  been  taken  with  Laura  to  suppress  her  disposi- 
tion to  moke  theBe  disagreeable  interjections ;  for,  although 
they  may  be  considered  as  parte  of  natural  language,  it  is 
language  natural  only  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  in  the 
lowest  development  of  intellect ;  and  she  is  to  live  in  a 
society  where  they  would  be  disi^eeable.  The  correction, 
however,  is  not  easy  to  make.  She  may  have  been  some- 
times checked  too  abruptly,  and  in  a  way  to  let  her  perceive 
that  it  was  done  rather  for  the  gratification  of  others  than 
for  her  own  good;  and  children  always  resist  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  their  own  will  to  that  of  another,  ■ 
unless  the  summons  be  made  in  the  irresistible  language  of 
lovo,  which  is  the  open  setame  to  every  child's  heart. 

Her  teacher  was  one  day  talking  with  her  on  the  subject, 


iiiiicn  tiiotioi)  in  tliciii  "  to  si 
Tlie  tliiiii  accunitilnU-M  williii 
easy,  nmi  Uwy  rcliyvc  tlie 
euddealy  pus  Ling  or  kickin 
motion  of  the  body  which  e 
Tftlve,  and  leaves  them  quiet 

She  was  not  inclined  to 
and  said,  in  her  defence,  '*  G 
yielded,  however,  and  saw  th< 
especially  as  she  had  particu 
as  much  noiae  as  she  wisbe 
often  goes  into  a  closet,  an 
herself  in  a  surfeit  of  sounds. 
Great  interest  has  been  m 
the  effect  of  religious  instmt 
without  good  cause.  I  have 
many  accounts  to  give  her  bi 
this  and  other  important  topic 
to  retain.  It  is  painful  to 
which  by  long  possession  ha 
one's  own,  —  OS  much  a  part  ( 
or  one's  limbs.  We  defend 
other  opinions  with  a  zeal  nc 
.  but  to  the  length  of  time  ai 
with  which  we  have   aasociatec 


tlie  attempt  to  destroy  them,  often  excites  as  mucli  pnssioD 
as  would  the  protest  of  a  draft,  or  an  assault  upon  the 
persoD.  Somi  men  may  preserve  their  elasticity  of  mind, 
and  retaiu  unimpaired  their  confidence  in  their  last  belief, 
after  the  abandonment  of  several  creeds,  especially  if  blessed 
with  self-complacency,  but  all  cannot  do  so ;  for,  if  the  soul 
have  drifted  from  several  aDchors  in  the  storm  of  infidelity, 
it  will  hardly  rely  even  upon  the  best  bower  of  faith,  as 
perfectly  sure  and  steadfast. 

It  seems  especially  desirable  that  Laura  should  never  be 
obliged  to  remodel  her  faitb.  There  is  a  moral  in  the  story 
of  the  boy  who,  when  the  microscope  first  revealed  to  him 
the  minute  and  wondrous  structure  of  one  of  his  hairs,  was 
surprised  and  pained  at  not  finding  the  number  upon  it. 
He  had  believed  literally  that  the  hairs  of  his  head  were 
all  numbered;  and,  being  of  a  shy  nature,  he  would  not 
ask  'any  explanation,  but  allowed  bis  faith  in  the  Bible  to 
be  seriously  impaired.  Laura  can  never  use  a  microscope, 
but  she  will,  by  and  by,  bring  the  magnifying  power  -of 
mature  judgment  to  bear  upon  all  that  she  now  takes  unhes- 
itatingly from  othets  as  literal  truth ;  and  I  would  that  she 
might  always  find  the  n«m6er  written  upon  everything  on 
which  she  had  been  led  to  look  for  it. 

But  I  have  given,  in  former  reports,  some  of  my  reasons 
for  deferring  this  most  important  part  of  her  education, 
and  I  need  uot  now  repeat  them ;  sufBce  it  to  say,  that  I 
wished  to  give  her  only  such  instruction  about  religion  and 
God  as  she  was  prepared  to  receive  and  understand,  so  that 
her  moral  and  religious  nature  should  be  developed  pari 
passu  with  her  intellect.  It  was  delightfnl  for  me  to  find 
that,  without  any  particular  direction  being  given  to  it  from 
without,  her  mind  naturally  tended  towards  the  causes  of 
things;  and  that,  after  an  acquaintance  with  the  extent  of 
human  creative  i>ower,  she  perceived  the  necessity  of  super- 
haman  porrcc   for  the  explanation  of   a  thousand  daily  re- 
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of  God's  existence,  you  oaly  give  to  him  a  name  for  a 
power  the  existeoce  of  which  lie  had  already  conceived  in 
his  own  mind.  We  teachers  are  apt  to  overrate  our  own 
efforts ;  let  as  attempt  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  abstract 
truth  to  parrots  and  monkeys,  and  then  we  shall  know  how 
much  is  done  by-children  and  how  little  by  ourselves.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  I  mean  to  be  nndei'stood,  when  I  say 
that  Laura  Bridgman,  of  herself,  arrived  at  the  conception 
of  the  existence  of  God. 

Unless  there  has  lieen  some  such  intellectual  process  in  a 
child's  mind,  the  words  Deity,  etc.,  must  be  utterly  insig- 
nificant to  it.  We  pronounce  certain  words  with  great  solem- 
nity and  i-everence,  and  the  child  perceives  and  understands 
our  manner,  for  that  is  the  natural  language  of  our  feel- 
ings ;  he  imitates  us,  and  the  repetition  of  the  words  will 
ever  after,  by  association  of  ideas,  call  up  in  his  mind  the 
same  vague  feelings  of  solemnity  and  reverence;  but  all 
this  may  be  unaccompanied  by  anything  like  an  intellectual 
■  perception  of  God's  existence  Jtnd  creative  power. 

It  will  be  said  that  children  three  years  old  will  repeat 
devoutly  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  telL  correctly  what  God  did 
on  each  of  the  six  days  of  Creation ;  but  in  so  doing  they 
too  often  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  and  some- 
times, alas!    worse  than  iu  vain. 

Children  wish  to  attach  some  ideas  to  every  sign 
which  is  given  to  them.  We  give  them  words  as  signs 
of  things  before  the  capacity  of  understanding  the  things 
is  developed  in  their  minds ;  they  attach  to  the  sign  some 
idea,  no  matter  how  inappropriate  or  grotesque,  and 
there  it  remains,  trammelling  the  thoughts  and  preventing 
them  from  afterwards  using  the  words  in  a  right  sense. 
How  vague  is  the  idea  which  many  people  attach  to  some 
words !  and  of  how  much  mischief  to  the  world  has  this 
vagueness  been  the  soui'ce  1  How  long  does  it  take  us  to 
sever  tftese  ties  !    how  many  of    us  go  to  our  graves  without 
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ever  breaking  a  fibre  of  them,  without  ever  hs\'ing  divcstotf^ 
words  of  the  crude  ideas  attached  to  tbeni  in  chilJbood, 
or  coDt£mplated  tlie  things  with  the  clear  eye  of  reason ! 
We  look  with  coDtempt  upon  a  muD  wlio  is  inetnutly  nnd 
irresistibly  moved  to  solemnity  of  feeling  and  to  acte  of 
devotion  by  the  bare  sight  of  two  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
together  oroBS-wiBC,  or  by  the  elevation  of  the  host 
how  many  sounding  words  which  are  inaignilicant 
selves  are  dinned  into  our  ears  to  excite  our  feelings, 
overpower  our  reason,  in  the  same  way  that  the  subl 
image  is  held  up  before  the  eyes  of   our  wondering  brotberl 

It  may  be  said  that  no  human  being  can  liavi'  any 
adequate  idea  of  God's  iiltributes,  and  that  therefore  al! 
we  have  to  do  is  to  give  Laura  such  ideas  of  Him 
pious  Christians  form  from  the  study  of  natural  and 
religion  ;  but,  I  know  not  what  others  may  do,  I  cannot 
this.  Every  mau  sees  God  according  to  his  own  eapacitlea' 
and  Lis  own  nature.  The  power  of  poor  Laura's  God  must 
be  weakness  compared  to  the  strength  of  Newton's,  who  saw 
Him  guiding  the  huge  planets  along  in  their  eternal  coatM 
the  love  of  her  God  giust  be  selHshness  compared 
love  of  the  God  of  Howard,  the  pbilantlkropist,  who  nmbraoeA 
in  the  arms  of  his  affection  the  whole  human  family :  hut 
80  must  the  power  and  love  of  the  God  of  Newton  and  of 
Howard  be  weakness  and  selfishness  com|)ared  to 
attributes  as  seen  by  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  c 
whom  see  Him  wijh  a  vision  transcending  that  of  the  otl 
all  of  whom  see  Him  with  jjower  transcending  humnn, 
none  of  whom  can  see  Him  as  He  is. 

I  might  long  ago  have  taught  the  Scriptui-es  to  Laura 
might  have  learned,  as  other  children  do,  to  repeat  line  u] 
line,  iind  precept  upon  precept;    she  might  have  b 
to  imitate  others  iu  prayer ;   but  her  God  must  have  been 
own  God,  and  formed   out   of   the    materiaJa  with  which 
mind  had  been  stored.     It  was  my  wish  to  give  her 
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Buch  ideas  of  His  power  aad  love  as  would  have  enabled 
her  to  form  the  highest  possible  conception  of  His  divine 
attribntes.  In  doing  this,  it  was  oecessary  to  guard,  as 
much  as  I  could,  against  conveying  impveseione  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  remove  afterwards,  and  to  prevent  her 
forming  such  notions  aa  would  seem  unworthy  to  her  more 
developed  reason,  lest  the  renouncement  of  them  might  im- 
pair her  confidence  in  her  own  belief. 

Bat  various  causes  have  combined  to  prevent  what  seemed 
to  me  the  natural  and  harmonious  development  of  her  reli- 
gious nature ;  and  now,  like  other  children,  she  must  take 
the  consequences  of  the  wise  or  unwise  instruction  given  by 
others.  I  did  not  long  hold  the  only  key  to  her  mind;  it  would 
have  been  unkind  and  unjust  to  prevent  her  using  her  power 
of  language  as  fast  as  she  acquired  it,  in  conversation  with 
others,  merely  to  carry  out  a  theory  of  my  own ;  and  she  was 
left  to  free  communication  with  many  persons  even  before 
my  necessary  separation  from  her  of  more  than  a  year. 

During  my  absence,  and  ]>erhap9  before,  some  persona 
more  zealous  than  discreet,  and  more  desirous  to  toiake  a 
proselyte  than  to  keep  conscientiously  their  implied  promise 
of  not  touching  upon  religious  topics,  —  some  such  persona 
talked  to  her  of  the  Atonement,  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  ai^of  some  very  mystical  points  of  mere  specula- 
tive doctrine.  These  things  were  perhaps  not  farther  beyond 
her  comprehension  than  they  were  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  those  persons  who  assumed  to  talk  to  her  about  them ; 
but  they  perplexed  and  troubled  her,  because,  unlike  such 
persons,  she  wished  that  every  word  should  be  the  symbol 
of  some  clear  and  definite  idea.  She  could  not  nnderstand 
metaphorical  language ;  hence  the  Lamb  of  God  was  to  her 
a  bona  fide  animal,  and  she  could  not  conceive  why  it  should 
contiDue  so  long  a  lamb,  and  not  grow  old  like  others,  and 
be  called  a  sheep. 

I  must  be  supposed  to   mention   this  only  as  her  faithful 
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chronicler,  and  to  do  it  also  in  sonow.  If  the  poor  child 
spoke  iDiidyerteDUy  on  such  topics,  it  was  without  coosoioas- 
nesB  of  it,  and  §he  trns  made  to  do  so  bj  indboivct  pi-r- 
sone,  not  by  apy  coniTiiunications  or  mine  or  of  bvr  tcnobcr. 
We  tttaall  never  gpeak  to  her  of  Jesua  Christ,  but  in  such  a 
«raj  OB  to  impart  a  portion  at  least  of  our  own  reverence, 
gr&titude  and  love. 

During  107  absence  in  Europe  I  received  from  licr  several 
letters,  and  among  others  the  following :  — 

Mj  Ut.ir  I)r,  Howe; 

I  want  to  see  you  Tery  miiub,  I  hope  that  yon  will  tome  to 
South  Boston  in  May,  I  have  got  a  had  oough.  tor  I  got  raid 
when  I  Muae  home,  in  niut'li  snow  with  fttlss  Swift,  but  mj  cotigb 
is  little  better.  When  you  come  homo  t  shall  be  Tery  happy 
to  have  you  toai:h  me  in  the  Psalms  Book,  about  God  and  many 
new  things  I  rcat!  in  lliu  Harrey  Boy's  Book  every  Siuidar.  I 
am  learning  Asia  now,  I  will  («U  yon  all  about  new  things  to 
please  you  very  much.  Why  do  you  not  write  a  letter  tn  me 
often  ?  Do  you  always  pray  to  God  lo  blesa  mo.  I  think  of 
you  often.  I  send  a  givat  deal  of  love  to  you  and  Mrs.  Hum'«. 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  anil  her  when  you  oome  hotne. 
I  always  misa  you  much.  All  the  ghls  and  I  and  I.urona  had 
a  verj-  pleasant  sleighing  seven  mil«s  to  a  hotel.  We  had  nice 
drink  of  lemon  and  sugar  and  mince  pie  and  sjionge  t»k«. 
Governor  Briggs  came  twice  to  see  us  and  iJie  lAid  scholare. 
We  are  all  well  and  happy  and  strong.  1  have  uot  seen 
you    for    ten    months,  that    Is    very  long.     I   wrote  a    letter  lo 

rvcrnor  and  he  wrol«  a  Iftter  to  me  long  ago,  Mr.  (.'UlTon] 
tt  Dr.  now  to  cure  hia  wife.  1  wrote  a  letter  to  bur.  I 
want  you  to  write  a  letter  to  me.  Miss  Swift  sends  her  him 
to  you.  Arc  you  in  a  liurry  to  see  me  and  J.  again  f  I  would 
like  to  live  with  you  and  your  wife  in  a  now  house,  be«auie 
I  Ir.ve  you  tlie  l:>cst.  All  folks  are  very  well  and  happy.  I 
want  TOii   to  answi'i'   my  last  letter  to  you  nlxiut  (!od  and  lleaTvn, 

Jly  di'iir  friend  gooit  bye. 
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In  reply  I  wrote  Ler  as  follows :  — 

My  Dear  Little  Laura  :  —  Mrs.  Howe  has  a  sweet  little  baby ; 
it  is  a  little  girl.  We  shall  call  her  Julia.  She  is  vevy  smooth, 
and  soft,  and  nice ;  she  does  not  cry  much,  and  we  love  her 
Torj",  very  much.  You  love  her  too,  I  think,  ilo  you  notP  But 
you  never  fult  of  her,  and  she  never  kissed  yon,  and  how  can 
yon  love  herP  It  is  not  your  han<ls,  nor  your  body,  nor  your 
head,  which  loves  her  and  loves  me,  but  your  soul.  If  your 
hand  were  to  be  cut  off,*you  would  love  me  the  same;  bo  it 
is  not  the  body  which  loves.  Nobody  knows  what  the  soul  is, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  body,  and  cannot  be  hurt  like 
the  body ;  and  when  the  body  dies  the  soul  cannot  die.  You 
ask  mc  in  your  letter  a  great  many  tilings  about  the  soul,  and 
al)aut  God ;  but,  my  dear  little  girl,  it  would  take  very  much 
time  and  very  many  sheets  of  paper  to  tell  you  all  I  think 
about  it,  and  I  am  very  busy  with  taking  care  of  my  dear 
wife ;  but  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  a  little,  and  you  must  wait 
until  I  come  home,  in  June,  and  we  will  talk  very  much  about 
all  these  things.  You  have  been  angry  a  few  times,  and  you 
hnvc  known  others  to  be  angry,' and  you  know  what  I  mean 
by  anger;  you  love  me  and  many  friends,  and  you  know  what 
I  mean  by  love.  When  I  say  there  is  a  spirit  of  love  in  the 
wiirld,  I  mean  that  good  people  love  each  other;  but  you  can- 
net  feel  the  spirit  of  love  with  your  fingers,  it  has  no  shape 
nor  body ;  it  is  not  in  one  place  more  than  another,  yet  where- 
erer  there  an  good  people  there  is  a  spirit  of  love.  God  is 
a  spirit;  the  Spirit  of  love.  If  you  go  into  a  house,  and  the 
children  tell  you  that  their  father  whips  them,  and  will  not  feed 
them;  if  the  house  is  cold  and  dirty,  and  everybody  is  sad  and 
frij^htened,  because  the  fatlier  is  bad,  and  angry,  and  cruel,  you 
will  know  that  the  father  has  no  spirit  of  love.  You  never 
felt  of  him,  you  never  had  him  strike  you.  you  do  not  know 
what  man  he  is,  and  yet  you  know  that  he  has  not  the  spirit 
of  love, — that  is,  he  is  not  a  good,  kind  father.  If  you  go 
into  another  house,  and  the  children  are  all  warm,  and  well 
fed,  and  well  taught,  and  are  very  happy,  and  everybody  tells 
you  that  the  father  did  all  this,  and  made  them  happy,  then 
3'ou  know  he  has  the  spirit  of  love.    You  never  saw  him,  and 
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yel  jou  know  certainly  that  he  is  good :  and  you  lany  my  1 
Ote  spirit  of  love  reigne  in  that  house.  Now,  my  dear  cliflif,  I  go 
all  about  in  tbie  great  workt,  ani]  1  see  it  Giled  with  boauiUiil 
(Mugs ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  millions  of  peo[iIe,  iW)il  UieK 
is  food  for  them,  and  lire  for  Qxem,  and  clothns  for  them,  and 
th^  can  be  happy  if  they  have  a  mind  tn  ha,  and  if  tiiey  will 
loTe  each  other.  All  this  world,  and  all  these  pnople,  and  all 
Qie  animals,  and  all  things,  wore  nnulu  by  <>oil.  He  is  not  a 
man,  nor  like  a  man;  I  oannot  see  Illm  Dur  ftwl  tUm,  any  umiiv 
Hian  you  saw  and  felt  the  good  father  of  that  family ;  bat  1 
know  that  He  has  tlie  spirit  of  love,  becnusu  He,  too,  provided 
BTerything  to  make  all  the  people  happy.  God  waiita  wvi-rybody 
to  be  happy  all  the  time,  —  erery  day,  Snndays  and  uU,  and  to 
lore  one  another;  and  if  they  love  one  another  Uiey  will  Iw 
happy ;  and  when  their  bodies  die,  tltsir  souls  will  live  on  and 
be  happy,  and  then  they  will  know  moiii  about  God. 

The  good  fatlier  of  the  family  I  spoke  to  you  abuut,  let  his 
children  do  as  they  wished  to  do,  bocause  he  loved  to  have 
them  free ;  but  he  lot  tliem  know  thst  lin  nnghod  them  ta  lore 
each  oQier,  and  to  do  good ;  and  if  they  obeyed  his  will  tliav 
were  happy ;  but  if  lliey  did  not  love  each  other,  or  if  thuy 
did  any  wrong,  they  were  unh&ppy ;  anil  if  one  child  did  wrong 
it  made  the  others  unlmjipy  too.  So  in  the  great  world,  God 
left  men,  and  women,  and  uli{ldrcu,  to  do  as  they  wish,  and 
let  them  know  if  they  love  one  another,  and  do  g'tod.  thi^y 
will  be  happy;  but  if  they  do  wi-ong  Ihey  will  bo  uohappy 
and  make  others  unhappy  likewfae.  ^ 

I  will  trj'  to  tell  you  why  people  have  pain  sometimes,  and 
are  sick  and  die;  but  I  cannot  take  eo  much  timn  and  paper 
now.  But  you  must  be  sure  that  God  lovus  you,  and  loves 
evetybody,  and  wants  you  and  everybody  to  be  happy;  and  If 
you  love  everybody,  nnd  do  them  all  tlH"  good  you  o«n,  .wiil 
tiy  to  make  them  happy,  you  will  be  very  hapjiy  yoursLdf.  and 
will  be  much  happier  after  yonr  body  dies  lliau  you  are  now. 

Dear  little  Laura,  I  love  you  very  much.  I  want  you  to  tie 
happy  and  good.  1  wjuit  you  to  know  majiy  things;  but  yon 
must  be  patient,  and  learn  easy  things  first,  and  liai-d  ones 
aft«rwards.  When  you  were  a  little  baby  you  could  not  walk, 
and  yoii  learned  tirst    to    ereep    on    your  linnds  and  kntiw.  I^^^H 
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then  to  walk  a  little,  and  by  and  by  you  grew  atroDg,  and 
walked  much.  It  would  be  wrong  for  a  little  child  to  want 
to  walk  very  far  before  it  waa  strong.  Your  mind  ia  young 
and  weak,  and  cannot  understand  hard  things;  but  by  and  by 
it  will  be  stronger,  and  you  will  be  able  to  understand  hard 
things;  and  I  and  my  wife  will  help  Miss  Swift  to  show  yon 
all  about  things  that  now  you  do  not  know.  Be  patient,  then, 
dear  Laura;  be  obedient  to  your  t«acher,  and  to  those  older  than 
you ;  love  everybody,  and  do  not  be  afnud. 
Good  bye.  I  shall  come  soon,  and  we  will  talk  and  be  happy. 
Your  true  friend, 

DOCTOK, 


Before  receiving  this,  she  wrote  me  again,  as  foUowo  :  — 

My  Very  Dear  Dr.  Howe : 

What  can  I  first  say  to  God  when  I  am  wrong?  Would  he 
send  me  good  thoughts  and  forgive  me  when  I  am  very  sad 
for  doing  wrong?  Why  does  he  not  love  wrong  people  if  they 
love  him  P  Would  he  be  very  happy  to  have  me  think  of  Him 
and  Heaven  very  oft«a?  Do  you  remember  that  you  said  I 
must  think  of  God  and  Heaven  P  I  want  you  to  please  to 
answer  me  to  please  me.  I  have  learned  about  great  many 
things  to  please  you  very  raueh.  Mrs.  Harrington  has  got  » 
new  little  baby  eight  days  last  Saturday.  God  was  very  generous 
and  kind  to  give  babies  to  amy  people.  Miss  Roger's  mother 
has  got  baby  two  months  ago.  I  want  to  see  you  very  much. 
I  send  much  love  to  you.  Is  God  ever  ashamed  f  I  think  of 
God  very  often  to  love  Him.  Why  did  you  say  that  I  must 
think  of  GodP  You  must  answer  me  all  about  it,  if  you  do 
not  I  shall  be  sad.  Shall  we  know  what  to  ask  God  to  doP 
When  will  he  let  us  go  to  see  Uim  in  Heaven  P  How  did  God 
tell  people  that  he  lived  in  Heaven?  How  could  he  take  care 
of  folks  in  Heaven  tmd  why  is  he  our  Father  P  When  can  he 
let  us  go  in  Heaven  P  Why  can  not  He  let  wrong  people  to  go 
to    live  with   Him  and  be  happyP     Why  should  he  not  like  to 

have  us  ask  him  to   send  us  good  thoughts  if  we  are  not  ver)- 

aA4i  for  doing  wrong? 
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as  forcible  as  if  put  by  Beccaria  himself;  nor  could  I 
aQBwer  it,  except  by  asenming  the  homeopntliic  axiora^ 
"tbat  like  cures  like." 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  tbe  report  of  the  year 
hetoK  last,  tnention  was  made  of  an  instance  where  she  was 
led  by  stroog  temptation  to  tell  an  untruth ;  and  of  the 
deep  regret  and  repentance  which  she  raatiifested  when  slie 
found  how  much  wrong  she  had  done  to  herself,  and  how 
much  grief  she  had  caused  her  friends.  It  seems  that  the 
lesson  has  not  been  foi^otten,  for  I  find  the  following  record 
in  the  teacher's  journal :  — 

At  nine,  talked  witli  Laura  an  hour.  She  asked,  "  Do  you 
remembur  about  the  woollen  gloves  that  I  had  two  years  ago? 
and  that  1  hid  tbem  and  told  -lie  about  them,  beciiuse  I  did 
not  like  them?"  She  talked  of  nothing  but  this  thtf  whole 
hour;  said  she  was  sorry  she  did  so,  and  that  the  reason  was 
because  she  preferred  to  wear  kid  gloves.  She  spoke  of  her 
work  yesterday,  and  I  told  her  she  was  very  industrious  to  knit  ' 
so  much.  She  appeared  very  happy,  and  told  me  she  wotdd 
try  to  be  very  gentlo  all  day,  and  not  tire  me,  because  I  was 
very  weak  and  sick. 

We  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  avoid  all 
explosions  of  passion,  but  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think 
that  is  leas  her  fault  than  ours.  The  following  record  in 
ber  teacher's  journal  I  read  with  grief  equalled  only  by  sur- 
prise: — 

FEBROARr  2,  1844.    At  twelve  I  was  talking  with  her  in  the 

school-room  about  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  and  the  manner  of 

making   charcoal ;    we    had  just   commenced   the    latter    subject, 

-wiien  I  noticed  that  she  hiul  left  her  handkerchief  upon  the  desk. 

X    itave  always  objected  to  this,  and  told  her  to  keep  It  in  her 

desk.       She  has  never    refused  to  do  it,  though  I  have   noticed 

frequ&ntiy  that  she  did  it  with  great  reluctance,  but  have  never 

pak^"     ^  her  on  the  subject  afterwards.     To-day,  when  I  told 

ir    tc     put  it  b  the  desk,  she  hesitated  aa  usual,  and  put  It  in 
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she  might  go  to  bed,  hoping  that  her  own  thoughts  might  bring 
her  to  a  right  slate  of  feeling. 

Satdhray,  Feuruary  3.  This  morning  have  talked  with  Laura 
again,  and  am  completely  discouraged.  I  have  tried  every  argu- 
ment, and  appealed  to  every  motive  that  I  can  think  of,  and  with 
but  partial  success.  The  only  thing  which  seemed  to  move  her  at 
all  was,  tliat  I  did  not  want  to  punieh.her,  but  that  I  could  not 
let  her  do  many  things  to-day  to  make  her  happy ;  wlien  she 
went  to  cxhibiljon,  I  could  not  let  Sophia  talk  with  her,  and 
could  not  let  her  go  to  the  party,  because  only  good  giria  went. 
But  these  were  direct  appeals  to  Belfishness,  and  they  were  all 
that  touched  her.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  never  felt 
the  need  of  counsel  more.  As  I  had  exhausted  every  argument, 
I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  a  lesson  in  geography;  so 
taught  her  sometiiing  about  the  produce  of  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  of  their  manufactures.  She  was  very  quiet  during 
this,  and  also  a  writing  lesson  which  followed.  The  regular 
■  lesson  for  the  last  hour's  school  would  have  been  the  reading 
of  a  story,  and  I  thought  best  to  omit  it.  At  dinner  she  seemed 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  herself.  When  it  was  time  to  go 
into  the  s^'hool-room  for  the  exhibition,  she  said,  "  I  tliink  I  ha>l 
better  not  go."  I  merely  said,  "  It  is  time,"  and  took  her  hand 
to  lead  her.  During  the  exhibition  she  said,  "Is  Sophia  here?" 
I  told  her  she  was  at  her  desk,  in  the  school-room.  "  I  am 
very  happy,"  was  the  only  reply.  This  was  a  spirit  of  defiance 
in  I^aiira  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  A  few  moments  after, 
she  attempted  to  kiss  me,  thinking  she  could  take  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  company.  She  was  very  willing  lo  answer 
her  questions,  and  vkilling  to  do  what  I  wished  her  lo  do.  At 
seven  I  told  hur  she  could  go  to  bed,  and  she  wont  without 
any  obj(y,-tion,  but  still  with  the  same  expression  of  countenance. 
SuNtiAr,   February  4.     As    I..aura    proposed  that   she    should 

alone  lo-day,  I  left  her  this  forenoon  in  the  basement,  where 

she  had  seated  herself.     When  I  returned  fr«m  church  she  did 

not  appear    to   be  troubled  at  all.    I  led  her  to  dinner,  and  then 

own    nccord  she  returned  to  the  same  place.    At  tea-time 

'  seenierf     iziuoh    more  sad,  and    after  tea  I  sal  down  by  her 

"7  w/iat     effect  I  could  produce  then.     I  could  now  perceive 

S'^^t  difffertsnce,  and  after  I  had  told  her  how  wrong  it  waa 
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Uut  tfae  did  DOl  feci  more  aad  for  drnnf  wma^.  »fae  saud,  "  X 
do  tpfi  TVij  ead  Dow ;  f  wat  sad  and  L-ned  thia  sftemoun.  and 
I  Iluia^fo  lli»t  I  wiA  rtrj  wnjng.  and  I  aakml  Gml  to  toegirv 
OK,  Bod  send  me  goi:<d  ifaungbu.  and  tit  Ime  me."  SIu?  liwo 
•«krd  tlie  «1d  <|uestioo,  "  Wh»l  ihall  I  ask  God  first,  when  I 
uk  Him  to  gire  dw  ^ood  Ihimghts?  Moft  I  say,  hard,  Taibtr, 
tay  HeaTvn1j?~  I  nofwered  her  that  sbe  (Mold  nj  jt»t  wbot 
t1i«  tboaght  lirst.  an-i  ibat  MU^£«i  li^r.  I  told  hur  tbot  1  wm 
glad  thai  tbt  fell  Wn^r  bov.  and  that  I  wriald  fnr^^re  btn*.  ttntl 
1  hoped  sbo  would  never  b»  angtj  again.  SIw  ndd.  •- 1  lUidc 
I  iKPcr  shatt  do  eo  a^a.  Vhy  do  I  feel  «  retj  sad  after  [ 
aak  God  U  fur^Ti-  me,  and  when  pm  fix^tv  me?"  I  toM 
her  it  was  berauM-  slio  f<rlt  sorry  thai  the  had  daa«  wroog  at  alt. 

Ereiy  reflecting  person  mnst  »e«  ui<i  latiMmt  Uie  error  of 
Ircntment,  but  the  best  tnlgbt  bare  faJIeo  btio  it.  It  nwr 
V>e  good,  it  may  be  neceawity,  "  lo  bi*«lt  the  wUl  of  • 
child,"  but  never  unless  we  Lhtu  vainly  triol  to  nuikn  it 
break  itd  onn  will.  Uow  luauy  softening  hearts  do  we 
harden  by  our  onu  sternness:  how  oflen  arc  risuig  sabs 
suppressed  by  harsh  reproofs;  bow  majty  by  tbcir  Gorgon 
aspect  turn  the  just  forming  tear  of  contrition  into  etony 
iiardness,  and  leave  it  the  Dudeuft  of  eelflshuefis  and  mge. 
And  if  those  things  are  done  even  by  parents,  who  wuaM 
^'coin  their  heartii,  and  drop  their  blood  for  drachioss*'  to 
promote  the  reiil  good  of  those  whom  they  punish,  bow  nuiob 
oftener  are  they  done  by  teachers,  who,  when  runscd  by 
opposition,  forget  that  there  may  be  great  sclflshneu  in 
their  dctcriiii nation  to  carry  tbeir  point.  Kven  those  irlio 
htrive  to  govern  their  tempers,  eoinetinies  fail  because  their 
fathers  "  ute  the  sour  grapes,  and  set  their  h.H!th  on  edge." 
Liiiira  haa  not  esc:i;>ed  all  such  untowar;!  inlliJeDces ;  tbere 
are  persons  who  have  had  much  ioflueuce  over  her 
tion,  who  havu  labored  most  diligently  and  displayed  grvot 
tact  and  ingenuity  in  developing  her  intellect,  but  who  liav 
iiever  siicceedod  in  inspiring  that  perfect  love 
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out  fear ;  there  are  others  with  far  leee  iatellect  and  acquire- 
ment who  have  gained  more  complete  dominion  over  her 
aflfecliona,  and  whose  will  and  pleasure  is  her  delightful  law. 

We  sometimes  attribute  the  misconduct  of  children  to  pei- 
veraenesB  and  ill-temper,  when  it  is  really  occasioned  by 
causes  over  which  they  have  no  control,  such  as  indigcs- 
tion,  derangement  of  some  of  the  bodily  functions  aug- 
mented by  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other 
things.  In  such  conditions  they  feel  unpleasantly,  and, 
having  but  imperfect  development  of  the  moral  character, 
and  little  self -control,  they  are  unamiable  and  cross.  With 
adults  we  follow  Shakespeare's  advice,  that  such  "  little 
faults  proceeding  from  distemper  should  be  winked  at ; " 
but  children  are  noticed  instead  of  being  left  unobserved, 
and  perhaps  punished  instead  of  being  pitied  or  reasoned 
with,  and  they  become  sullen  and  sour. 

The  only  other  instance  of  ill-temper  which  I  have  to 
notice  is  contained  in  the  following  extiact,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  kindly  and  judiciously  treated :  — 

Tuesday,  January  16.  Laura  continued  to  do  well  in  arith- 
metic thia  morning.  Yesterday  she  went  to  see  Miss  J.  in  Boston, 
and,  wliile  I  was  away,  commenced  fault-finding:  Eunice  was 
wrong  because  she  bad  gone  into  the  kitchen;  Frank  was  wrong 
because  he  came  over  J.''s  stairs  to  find  Rogers.  To  each  of 
these  charges,  which  were  evidently  made  Uiat  slie  might  blame 
them,  Misa  J.  said  she  wiis  very  glad  they  came.  She  then 
said  I  was  not  right  since  I  put  my  dress  on  the  bed.  These 
were  only  a  few  of  the  cases.  About  three  montJis  ago  she 
did  tlie  same  thing,  and  I  talked  with  her  a  long  time  about 
it,  until  I  thought  she  saw  the  wrong,  and  felt  sorry  for  it. 
When  I  called  for  her  to  take  her  home,  she  wanted  to  talk 
with  me,  but  I  told  her  I  could  not  talk;  that  J.  said  she  had 
been  unkind,  and  wanted  her  to  think  about  it,  Slie  said  no 
more,  and  soon  after  we  got  home  it  was  time  for  her  to  go 
to  bed.  This  morning  at  uine  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  talk  about 
It    She  Jooked  very  sad  when  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  she 
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told  J.  In  nil  the  ['harg-os  against  Kiiuice  mid  Fmiik, 
her  where  thej  were  both  right  in  duttig  what  Um.*j  did;  la 
reply  to  tbose  ehc  brought  agiunst  uiyself,  I  told  her  of  some 
carulew  tbiogs  which  shu  did  yesterday  when  prepuring  lo  walk, — 
such  as  pulling  a  dre^s  down  and  luaving  it  on  the  flour,  a 
closet  door  open,  etc. ;  and  ojked  her  iC  ehe  would  llku  to  Imvo 
me  go  to  J.  and  tidl  of  them,  that  she  might  blame  her.  And 
when  I  said  that  I  shut  the  door,  and  hung  up  thu  drL^M,  aiid 
answered,  "Ton  were  very  kind;  I  was  very  unkind."  1  talkud 
with  hor  some  time,  to  convin'Ce  her  how  often  »he  might  tell 
her  wrong  stories,  by  biiiming  people  for  things  shn  did  out 
know  about.  She  said,  "Whose  people  did  I  blame?''  I  did 
not  understand  what  she  meant,  and  answered,  "Vou  blamud 
many  people."  "  I  blamed  tlie  Lord's  people,"  said  she.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  this,  and  asked,  "Wliat  does  turd's  mean?" 
"God's,  —  I  saw  it  in  a  boob;"  and  she  showed  me.  In  "Tlie 
Child's  Second  Hook,"  the  Coirunajadmonts.  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  etc.  She  said,  "  IIow  (!an  I  ask  God  to  forgive  ni«  for  liUming 
His  peopleP"  "You  can  ask  Him  in  your  thoughts."  "Can  I 
know  when  He  forgives  me?  How  c.in  1  know?"  "He  will 
give  you  good  thoughts."  The  next  hour  was  for  writing.  She 
eanie  to  lue  and  said,  "I  have  asked  God  to  forglvo  me,  and 
I  liope  I  shall  not  be  unkind."  She  then  saihil  herself  to  write- 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  do  »o.  I  took  a  seat 
at  a  short  distance  from  her,  and  triod  to  read  her  coiiversHllon 
with  herself,  — her  soliloquy.  She  said  to  herself,  "I  am  very 
Borrj-."  "Doctor  said  he  preferred  to  teach  me  himself."  "Why 
can  I  not  know  P  it  makes  me  very  nervous."  Then-  was  mueh 
more  that  I  cnuld  not  read. 

January  IT.  At  nine  gave  her  a  lesson  in  philosophy,  on 
tlie  lever.  She  seemed  to  understand  tlie  thi-ce  kinds,  9o  that 
she  could  tell  me  what  kind  I  used  when  taking  coals  with  tongs' 
and  allies  with  the  shovel,  shutting  a  door,  etc.,  and  in  more 
lessons  will  do  tery  well.  After  the  lesion  she  said,  " I  think 
God  lias  sent  me  good  thoughts;  t  am  very  happy  to-day,  I 
do   not   feel   cross   any."     I   ask«d   why  f 

she  said.  "  Itecause  I  love  you  BO  much ;  you  are  veiy  klao] 
teath  me  many  new  things." 
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aaid  1.  "  Because, "  said  elie,  "she  is  fiijoked  ; "  aud 
imitated  the  motioD  of  ttie  cbild  wiUkiug,  timl  unkud  wby 
Blie  could  not  grow  like  otli«r  childi-cu.  She  enid  a  ludy 
of  her  acquaiiitiince,  who  ia  very  fat  and  ungainly,  was 
very  ugly.  "  Why  ? "  said  I.  But  ahe  conld  only  reply  that 
she  did  not  know,  —  tbnt  elie  was  too  Int^u  wbout  tbc  wxi&t, 
and  that  "her  stomach  came  out  too  quick." 

1  asked  ber  who  was  the  handsoment  lady  of  her  accguaiut- 

anoe,  and  she  replied,  "— — ;"  hut,  upuu  tny  prcsaiog 

her  for  her  reason,  she   conld    only  Kay  that  her  hand*  w< 
smooth,  soft  and  pretty. 

A  cane  with  knote  on  it  was  less  [lUriuting  to  her  tliaO 
smooth  one,  and  an  irregular  knobbed  utick  than  one  with 
the  prominences  at  regular  intei-vals.  She  baa  thna  Uie 
rudimenla  of  the  lestbetic  sense,  but,  like  that  of  other  chil- 
dren, its  development  must  dejiend  upon  education  and  bnbit. 
She  ia  not  yet  old  enough  to  give  any  Batisfactory  account 
of  her  own  feelings  on  the  subject. 

The  subject  of  her  dreams  is  a  moat  interesting  Unu, 
like  many  others,  must  be  i>assed  over  hastily.  One  mom-' 
ing  she  asked  her  teacher  what  she  dreamed  abimt.  and 
said,  "  I  sometimes  dream  about  God."  Her  teacher  asked, 
"  What  did  you  di'eam  about  last  night? "  she  Haid,  "  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  entry,  —  the  round  entry,  and 
Lurena  was  rolling  al)out  in  her  wheel-chair  to  exercise,  and 
1  went  into  a  goAd  place  where  God  knew  I  conld  uol  fall 
off  the  edge  of  the  lloor."  Soon  after  she  stud,  *'I  dreamvd 
that  God  took  a^vay  my  breath  to  Heaveu,"  acooiupanying 
it  with  the  sign  of  taking  something  away  from  lu:r 
mouth.  On  another  occasion  her  teacher  saya:  "In  the 
hour  for  conversation  she  commenced  the  subject  of  dream* 
ing  again,  and  asked,  'Why  does  God  give  ua  dreams? 
Last  night  1  dreamed  I  talked  with  my  uiouth,  —  did  you 
hear  me  talk?'  'No,  I  was  asleep.'  'I  tiUked  with  my 
mouth ; '   and   then  she   made   the  noise  which  shu  generally 
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of    l\w    iillVctious,    ni 
inga   are   necessary ; 
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must  ever  be  small,  aac 
central  point  of  self, 
the  good,  bov  few  cons 
dom,  and  strive  to  ex  I 
globe,  and  makes  of  t 
brothers. 

Laura  has  much  to  uai 
cruelly  hedged  in,  is  fore 
at  ever;  step  she  feels  t 
shortness.  She  has  fewf 
thies  than  we  have, — we 
forced  upon  our  eyes  cor 
the  countenances  of  othe 
sounds  that  should  appe 
Any  departure  from  the  n 
body;  any  ail,  or  pain,  o 
to  contract  the  cii'Cle  o 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  th 
few  who  can  find  the  jewi 
to  the  many  is  ever  ugly 

It  is  said  that,  to  hnv 
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tlic  mornl  nature  has  its  laws  of  eympatby  and  inflaebce' 
stroDg  afl  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  magnetism ;  aod  tliese 
laws   require   tliat,   Trliile   each   nature  sboiild  be   subject  to 
certain  influcnccB    exercised    by  otiiere,  it   should  also  retain 
a  certain   independence.     Some   strong  minds  strive   to  soar 
above  these  social  inJlucnces,  and,  attaiuing  a  cold  sublimity 
of  intellect,  seem  to   move   on  undisturbed  by  fauman  prox- 
imity;  while   others,   swaying  to    and   fro  in  the  crowd   of 
men,  are  moved  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  —  tbey  feel  only 
as  others  feel,   and   think    only   as  otbers  think,      lint  tlie 
great  luau,  who  in  his  icy  isolation  courts  not  human  love 
and  heeds  not  humnn  connael ;  and  the  little  man,  who  nerer 
commimes  with  his  lonely  self,  and    never  relies  on  liis  ovrn 
intellect,  —  have  both  departed  from  the  natural  and  bealtby 
condition  of    the   soul,  and  it   is  hard    to   say  which    eutfera 
most  in   consefiiiencc   of  it.      Some   teachers  entirely  disre- 
gard the  tendency  of  each  i)upil  to  develop  his  particular  in- 
dividnalism ;  tliey  break  off   the  sharp  corners,  smooth  away 
salient  points,  and  strive  to  reproduce  as  many  and  as  per^ 
feet  types  of  themselves  aa  possible.      Their  pupils  are  like 
artificial  trees  in  a  "trim  parterre,"  —  all  cut  and   docked, 
and  made  to  grow  after  one  pattern.     Other  teachers,  over- 
looking that  tendency,  neglect  to  repress  an  undue  propen- 
sity, ot  to  draw  out  a  too  feeble  sentiment,  and  tbeir  piipils 
have  no   type   at   all ;    they   are  like   plants   in   n   neglected 
woodland,  where  the  stunted  shrub  and  the  gnarled  oak  pro- 
claim the    absence    cither  of    nature  or  art  in  tbeir   tminiug. 
Kow,    in    Laura's    case    all    the    difficulties    are    vary   much 
increased.     She  has  departed   from  the  natural   nnd   healtby 
standard,  and,  although  it  is   not  by  any  fault  of  her  own, 
her   innocence    docs    not   suspend    the   action   of    tbt'    natural 
law.       She    is    withdrawn    from    certain    natural    and    healtliy 
influences,   she    is    subjected    in    an   undue    degree    to  otber 
influences ;    the    beautiful    harmony   between   the    macrocosm 
and   the    niieiocosm,  between  the  world  without   her  and  the 
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world  within  her,  is  broken,  and  it  might  perplex  a  wiser 
nan  than  I  nm  to  obviate  all  the  unfavorable  consequences 
of  it  upon  her  future  character. 

I  should  fill  a  volume  were  I  to  enlarge  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  must  only  allude  to  some  of  the  most  striking 
causes  which  operate  as  disturbing  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  character.  There  is  great  fear  that  so  much 
attention  as  she  receives,  and  which  we  cannot  prevent  her 
perceiving  without  constant  management  and  concealment, 
must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  her.  And  yet  the  attempt  to 
conceal  it  might  have  an  effect  which  would  be  hardly  less 
bad  than  would  be  her  knowledge  of  the  trutli. 

I  am  afraid  that  she  may  be  made  vain  and  presumptuous 
by  being  bo  much  caressed ;  and  it  would  be  as  little  conso- 
lation to  reflect  that  it  was  done  by  the  kind  and  well-meant 
indiscretion  of  others,  as  it  would  be  to  a  father  to  know  that 
hia  child  had  been  spoiled  by  the  over-fondness  of  its  mother. 

I  am  still  more  afraid  that  her  peculiar  situation  may  have 
a  hardening  effect  upon  her  affections.  I  believe  1  have 
alluded  to  this  before,  but  it  cannot  be  too  much  considered 
by  those  who  would  carefully  scmtinize  her  character.  Every- 
body can  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  her  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  everybody  tries  to  lie  so ;  but  she  can  be  of  little 
use  to  them.  All  exercise  kindly  offices  to  her,  and  are 
themselves  made  better  by  the  practice  of  the  kindly  feel- 
ings ;  she  is  merely  the  recipient,  aud  kind  offices  long 
received  are  apt  to  be  considered  at  last  as  something  due 
to  one's  merit,  and  to  be  claimed  as  a  right.  It  is  difficult 
to  And  ways  in  which  she  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
nseful  to  others,  and  thus  train  her  to  habits  of  kindness 
QDtil  they  shall  become  wants,  without  some  contrivance 
which  she  would  be  sure  to  perceive,  and  which  would  spoil 
tbe  effect.  Those  who  have  looked  upon  her  case  as  an  in- 
tereetiog  experiment  for  ascertiuning  the  natural  character 
>°t]  feoffezacies  of  the  human  heart,  must  take  all  these  things 
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Tbe  experiment  in  tlie  case  of  Oliver  Caswell  I  consider 
to  be  much  more  satisfactory,  us  far  as  all  the  moral  develop- 
ments are  coDcerned,  tlian  in  Laura's  case.  He  is  loss  com- 
municative, and  has  had  less  untoward  inHuence  exorcised 
upoD  him.  Though  surrounded  by  boys,  some  of  wboni  are 
rude  and  ill-disposed,  he  has  neveitheless  been  much  under 
the  inHuence  of  his  teachers ;  and  a  more  gentle,  honest, 
true-hearted  boy  exists  not  within  ray  knowledge.  Slay  the 
maturity  of  both  of  them  yield  the  fair  fruit  which  the 
blossom  of  their  youth  now  promises. 

S.  G.  HowK. 


[Eilract  from   Dr.  Howe's  report  for  the  year  184B.] 

APPENDIX    1!. 
To  the    Trustees. 

Gentleuen:  —  My  report  concerning  this  interesting  pupil 
for  the  last  year  will  be  shorter  than  usual,  because  I  intend 
to  publish  soon  a  continuous  and  complete  account  of  her 
whole  course  of  instniction. 

This  seems  to  be  called  for  by  the  public,  who,  in  various 
countries,  have  manifested  such  a  kindly  interest  in  her 
case.  The  accounts  of  her  instruction  contained  in  our  pre- 
vious reports  have  been  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  extensively  read.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  subject  in  detached  papers,  published  annually. 
Besides,  the  series  of  those  papers  is  not  perfect ;  large 
editions  of  some  of  onr  reports  having  been  completely 
exhausted  by  the   demand. 

The  importance  of  the  case,  in  a  psychological  and  moral 
point  of  ^■iew,  justifies  the  atterapt  to  put  it  upon  perma- 
nent record.  It  is  due  also  to  the  many  kind  and  excel- 
lent persons  who  have  manifested  their  sympathy  for  the 
child,  and  in  various  ways  encouraged  her  teachers  to  per- 
'^ver&acB  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  all  tbe  obstacles  to 
tbefaU  development  of  her  imprisoned  soul.     Tbe  account  of 
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ber   progreas  during  the  Inst  year  will    therefore    : 
Bud  coDcise. 

Her  lieotth  iins  been  good  until  wilhiii  the  luat  three 
months,  during  which  time  her  apiwtitr  biui  tx'cumv  im- 
paired, she  has  lost  some  flesh,  and  hfts  grown  feeble.  I 
have  not  been  without  npprehenaSons  of  ai-Hous  consit- 
qaenceB ;  but,  as  there  is  no  appenranco  of  nny  orgsni« 
disease,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  functional  dc- 
rangementB   will   yidd   to  judicious   treatment. 

The  danger  of  the  great  and  continunl  nctivity  of  brr 
brain  and  Der^-ouB  syetem  has  never  been  Io«t  sight  of : 
and  constant  care  has  been  tiUien  to  guard  against  Ita 
evil  effects,  by  exercise,  and  by  aniuseinents  Ralcnlatcd  lo 
diminish  it.  Tint  it  may  b<*,  that,  in  apitir  of  oiir  vfTurts, 
her  syatem    has    suffered    from   this   cause. 

In  the  normal  condition  of  the  body,  the  constant 
hungering  and  thirsting  of  the  youthful  mind  for  Jcoowl- 
edge  is  gratified  by  the  spontaneouc  and  [tli^aam-ftbln  exf-r- 
oise  of  the  perceptive  faculties-  The  child  has  only  to  oj»ea 
bia  eyes  and  learn  every  day  and  every  hour  new  ooinbl- 
nations  of  form,  dimension,  size,  color,  distance  and  mo- 
tion, among  the  innumerable  objects  around  him.  Hia  ear 
and  his  other  senses  impart  to  his  mind  a  thousand  sen- 
aations,  which,  by  a  natural  proceas.  the  mind  in  its  turn 
attributes  to  external  objects.  All  this  pvoceas  is  one  of 
learning;  the  result  of  it  is  knowledge,  —  knowledge  more 
varied  and  more  valuable  than  any  which  a  teacher  can 
ever  impart.  It  is  the  gyinnastics  of  the  iiilnd ;  and,  by 
virtue  of  that  benutiful  law  which  commands  pleasure  to 
attend  all  natur.il  exercise,  it  becomes  both  delightful  and 
health-giving. 

But  whut  to  other  children  is  B|K>titaneous  activity  or 
ploasimt  exerc-ise,  is  to  poor  Laura  severe  effort  apd  fatiguing 
labor.  They  see  external  nature  as  through  a  glass,  .ini] 
learn    a    thousand    things    at    a    glance ;    she   has    to  hit4|k^H 


Her  teacher  wm  reading,  tbe  sMue  d«7,  i 
a  oowpaM  was  inentioned:  npon  wiudi,  she  ma  deairiMta  of 
knowii^  all  about  it.  Her  leacber  showed  bar  s  inagD^t.  and 
applied  it  to  a  tov  in  tfa^-  aliape  of  a  swan  OoattBg  u^tou  Uw 
water.  Wheu  i-be  felt  ttie  bird  to  bo  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  her  face  grew  verr  red,  aod  she  said,  maoh  anr- 
prised,  "  It  makes  it  life ;  it  is  alive,  for  it  mores."  Her 
teacher  then  asked  her  if  the  bird  ate,  or  slarptt  or  wmUc«l, 
or  oould  feel.  "No,"  she  rvplicd ;  bat  still  seemed  hardly 
con^Dced  that  the  magnet  did  not  give  life  to  the  binl,  until 
abe  was  shown  its  effect  npoa  a  ne«<llr.  This  let)  to  ao 
explanattou  of  attraction ;  and  she  »oon  aftcrwardu  showed 
her  disposition  to  apply  alt  new  words  i 
aa  she  can,  by  suddenly  embracing  her  teaciier.  and  sayj 
"  I  am  excee<lingly  attracted  to  you,  because  you  are  alw 
so  kind." 

A  little  rejection    upon   the  mental    process   by  which  t 
converted  a  term  i^xpreasive  of    a  physical  relation    into  one 
expressive  of    a    mental   emotion,  will    explain   the   dilUcolt^ 
which    many    pereous   find    in    understanding  how  she  i 
learned  abstract  terms,  and  words  signillcative  of  mere  t 
tioQS. 

Laura,  of  course,  cannot  coDveit  those  terms  which  usaally 
express  physical  relations  into  terms  expressire  of  moral 
relations,  so  easily  as  other  young  persons  can  ;  but  in  liet 
case,  as  in  theirs,  the  mental  process  is  a  natural  and  almost 
involuntaiy  one.  .\11  children  go  through  it  without  an^ 
special  tnstiruction,  and  use  metaphorioal  language  loDg  1 
fore  they  know  what  a  metaphoi'  is, 

The  teiicher  plnys  .'l  much  humbler  part  in  the  intellMtdflt 
development  of  nliililren  than  he  is  usually  supposed  to  do: 
his  iiiduoiice  in  the  forinatiou  of  moral  character  may  he 
givati'r;  but  too  often  he  labors  nphn  the  former  I 
liegk'Ct  of  the  lutter. 

On    the    same    day   abo^_^ 
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tn  Itunkcr  Hill  fi'"m  Hoslon  la  nttiick  th<:  Animcaiijt  nnil  nsp«l 
ihi-m  away  ivlioii  (hey  were  going  to  fiii?  iiiiou  Uieui.  Aiii!  whm' 
tin-  Britisli  s:iw  tln*m  iviwly  tliey  were  surprist-il. 

Her  Btoiv  of  knowledge  has  been  very  niiicli  inCTetued  | 
iliiriug  tlie  laHl  yvar.  It  will  Itc  nM-n,  too,  ttiut  sUc  bM  ' 
in)prov(-d  in  tin-  nst  of  langungc ;  nnd  wtii-n  it  is  conHJd-  ,1 
I'red  tliat  otbcr  deaf  mi]te§  liavc  na  great  advmitugp  ttvvr  I 
her  as  wo  linvo  ovi-r  tLuiu,  if  iiol  gn-uter,  Itiu-  atylif  will  I 
boar  comparison    witli   theirs.  I 

She    has    becouu'    somewhat  more    thougbtfal    and    sedate  | 
tliiiu   foiTnerly,   though   ebe   ia  generally   very   checrfid,   iin<l  I 
Bometimea   displays    a    cktiilish    hunior   that    altom    Iter    ttg«    , 
ia  to   be  measiired  by  tbe  degree   of    her   mental   dcveiop- 
ineDt,   rather    tbao  by   tbe   number  of    yeai'a   that  she    haa 
lived. 

She  has  exteoded  the  drole  of  bvr  a(»]iiaiiit.ince,  oaA  bns  I 
endeared  hei-aclf  to  many  persons  who  have  Icaruod  to  con- 
verse with  IiiT.  It  is  the  earueat  hope  of  all  tbat  ber  lir« 
may  be  prolonged,  mid  tliat  we  inny  \h:  enablMl  tn  cJu  our 
duty  to  hiT  and  to  ourselves  l>y  milking  it  hm  happy  and  aa 
nsefiil  aa  possible. 

S.  G.  HuwR.       I 


[ExtciliI  fr'.in  l>r.  Ho*c"»  l«|>011  for  lh«  JUM  18W.] 

APPENDIX. 

KaiTOti,  Jiui.  I,  IHT. 

Ji'-jii.rt  .1/  >/n'  })ir.-ior  Ut  thr  TruMerJi  upon  the.  Case  of 
Laura  Bridgmnn. 
(iEM'LKMr.N:  —  It  w:Le  aluted  in  thv  report  about  Laura 
Bridgnmn  which  mis  made  in  January  laat.  that  her  health 
bad  been  failing  dining  several  montlis,  and  was  tbeu 
very  feeble:  1  nm  sorry  to  any  that  It  oontinned  to  grow 
weaker  for  minie  lime,  and  bad  not  yet  beconie  enliruly 
re-<-sliililished,      I'ln'iiig  tb«  most  of   tbi-   iinat  yeur  she  has 


GountcDance  is  to  us.  It  is  almost  imposaible  that  her 
compaoioDs  should  feel  particularly  gay  or  Bad,  and  with- 
hold the  koowledge  of  it  from  Laura.  The  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  feelings  is  almost  infinite.  A  common  observer 
reads  only  tbe  page  of  the  couutenanco ;  the  keener  one 
finds  meaning  in  the  tones  of  tbe  voice,  or,  looking  moi-c 
closely,  reads  signs  in  the  very  shaking  of  bands.  But 
Laura  not  only  obsencs  the  (owes  0/  Ihe  finger  language^  she 
finds  meaning  in  every  posture  of  the  body,  and  in  every 
movement  of  a  limb;  in  the- various  play  of  the  muscles 
Bhe  observes  the  gentle  pressure  of  a&ection,  tbe  wiuoing 
force  of  persuasion,  the  firm  motion  of  command,  the  quick 
Jerk  of  impatience,  tbe  eudden  spasm  of  temper,  and  many 
other  variations  which  she  interprets  swiftly  and  correctly. 

With  all  these  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  hvr 
teacher's  feelings,  and  with  tbe  certainty  that  an  untrue 
answer  would  never  be  given  to  her,  Laura  would  surely 
have  learned  that  her  life  was  thought  to  be  in  souie 
danger,  if  she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  dwell  U|>on 
thoughts  of  sickness  and  death;  but  she  had  not,  and 
therefore  she  walked  without  a  shudder  upon  tbe  brink  of 
the  grave. 

The  result  was  as  I  had  hoped  and  expected  that  it  ivonld 
be,  for  I  was  more  sanguine  than  others.  The  natural 
strength  of  her  constitution,  which  bad  triumphed  in  that 
fearful  struggle  during  her  infancy,  though  at  the  expense 
of  two  of  the  most  important  organs  of  sense,  bad  been 
carefully  nurtured  by  constant  esei-cise,  simple  diet,  and 
regular  hjibits  of  mind  and  body,  and  it  carried  her  safdy 
through  this  second  trial.  After  she  had  been  brought  sg 
low  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  tendency  to  disease  could  find 
no  more  resistance  to  overcome,  it  yielded  at  last,  and  then 
the  vital  powers  began  to  rally  slowly. 

■yVhen  the  weather  grew  warmer,  she  began  a  course  of 
sea-bathing,  and  of    exercise  upon  hoTHebai(d[.     These  oeoB- 
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1  have  spokcQ  of  Laura  ratber  aa  sbe  baa  been  during 
the  time  since  she  was  last  mentioned,  than  as  slie  actaally 
is  ;  for  now,  as  she  increaBea  in  years,  tbe  Bowing  tide  of 
aniinal  spiritfl  subsides  a  little ;  tbe  swelling  waves  of  Joy 
are  seen,  but  tbey  break  not  so  ofteo  itito  boisterons  njirtli. 
Without  being  less  cheerful  and  bappy,  she  is  id  her  usual 
mood  more  quiet  aud  subdued.  Life  is  to  her  a  boou,  and 
she  so  considers  it;  for  often,  in  tbe  fulness  of  her  heart, 
she  aaya,  "  /  am  so  glad  I  have  been  created.'" 

Ilcr  pleasure^)  are  of  tbe  simplest  kind,  and  taken  rego- 
laily,  and  therefore  never  pall  upon  the  sense.  She  tuts  uot 
any  of  that  moral  intemperance  which  so  often  destroys  hap- 
piness,—  the  thirst  for  excitement,  tbe  wish  for  pressing  the 
joys  of  years  iuto  one  day.  anil  drinking  the  whole  at  a 
draught,  leaving  the  leea  of  aatiety,  perhaps  of  repenlanoc 
and  sorrow,  as  tbe  portion  of  the  future.  A  gleam  of  sun- 
shine upon  her  face,  a  warm  south  wind,  the  soft  graas 
under  her  feet,  a  growing  plant  or  an  opening  flower,  — 
any  of  these  things  awaken  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  often 
lead  ber  thoughts  up  to  liim  who  created  them.  Her  lea- 
sons  nffoi'd  ber  continual  pleasure.  Tbe  sim])le  portions  of 
knowledge,  her  minil's  daily  bi-ead,  ai-e  earned  by  labor, 
which  gives  a  relish  to  the  homeliest  morsel  of  truth. 

Then  there  are  licr  pure  affections,  still  more  abuadant 
springs  of  eujoymeut,  from  which  the  deepest  draught  can 
produce  no  moral  intoxication.  She  loves  her  friends  ten- 
derly and  indulgently.  She  never  forgets  them,  but  speaks  of 
those  whom  she  has  not  met  for  years  with  earnest  iuteresL 
To  their  virtues  ami  praises  sbe  is  ever  sensible;  to  tficir 
faults  aud  their  detractions  she  is  indeed  blind  aad  deaf. 
Few  peraons  are  less  exacting  in  their  requiremeats,  and 
less  censorious  in  the  judgment,  respecting  their  friends  aud 
acquaintance,  than  she  is.  Indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  i^ver 
hearing  ber  apeak  censoriously  or  unkindly  of  uuy  irtboii. 
t  Wight  mentions   in  her  jonrmU  that  lAura  baa  ow>- 


ibental  faculties.  A  man  may  as  well  expect  that  be  can 
come  to  understand  the  ^^ Mecaniqite  Celeste"  witiioat  early 
Axeroiae  of  his  mathematical  powers,  as  expect  to  compre- 
a«nd  fully  the  Sermou  ou  the  Itlouut  without  previous  tmiD- 
log  of  his  feelings  of  charity  and  love  by  actual  exercise  of 


He  who  should  propose  to  become  a  great  matbematiciKQ 
by  beginning  his  studies  after  his  life  is  almost  speuC.  would 
be  called  mad ;  but  he  who  proposes  to  spend  threescore 
years  in  the  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure,  or  fortune,  and  tlica 
b^n  the  practice  of  virtue,  so  as  to  die  a  saiutly  Christian 
at  threescore  and  ten,  finds  so  many  to  keep  him  cotopany 
that  his  sanity  is  not  doubted. 

Laura's  sympathy  is  ever  ready  to  Bow  for  those  who  lur 
afflicted.  She  lately  wrote,  of  her  own  accf>rd,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  lady  nho  had  lost  an  only  child. 

Sept.  38,  tB(». 
My  dear  Mrs.  L. ;  — 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of   the  deoeoae  of    rnur 

darling,  last    Tuesday,      I    hoped    that  she  would    recover    rery 

soon.     I  trust  that  your  little  Mary  is  much  happier  at  her  ni-w 

home  than  she  ivas  ou   tlic  earth,    t  am  very  positive  ftod,  and 

his  beloved  Son  Christ,  will  educnl*  your  child  much  better  than 

men  could  in  tida  world.    I  can   scarcely  realize  dial  (iie  school 

is  so  eseesBively  beautiful  in  heaven.    I  can  sympatliiEe  witli  yim 

in   your  great  affliction.    I  cannot  help  thinking  of  your  troulile 

and  little  Mar}''s  illness.     I  know  very  certainly  that  (!od  u'ill 

promote  her  happiness  for  ever.     I  loved  liar  very  dearlv,  ss  If 

she  were  ray  own  daughter.      I  Bhall  miss  her  very  much  avMj 

time  I  come  to  see  you.    I  send  my  best  love  tn  you  and  a  kl*' 

I  am  very  sail  for  you.    Yours,  fio. 


/ 


It   will   be   »een   that  she   uses   language   which   seein.i 
imply  considcrnljle  religious  instnietion ;    but  it  would  ilOt>  j 
fair   to  suffer  siicli  inference  to  lie  diawu,  becauM  jsb*  1 
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oi'  whim  ;  but,  like  all  his  precious  gifts,  it  is  ia  the  nature 
of  a  tnist,  limited  by  cooditioDS  anil  attended  with  responsi* 
bilities.  These  cooditious  and  i-espoDsibilities  are  too  oft«n 
violated  and  neglected;  hence  men  not  only  f&il  to  reap  all 
the  profits  fi-om  the  use  of  the  trust,  but  iuctir  the.  peoalties 
of  ite  abuse.  For  instance,  a  great  miud  generates  a  great 
thonglit,  such  as  those  of  commou  strength  could  neither 
conceive  nor  give  birth  to;  he  embodies  it  in  words,  and 
sends  it  forth  upon  the  wings  of  languiige  for  the  use  of 
humanity.  Without  such  embodiment  it  would  be  worthless 
to  every  one  but  himself,  and  even  with  it  is  useless  to  those 
who,  having  ears  to  hear,  do  not  itademtand.  The  number 
of  those  who  hear  without  comprehending  is  very  great,  — 
greater,  sometimes,  than  those  who  hear  and  understand  also. 
Nay,  it  may  be  said,  with  regard  even  to  some  of  the  moul 
precious  words  of  wisdom,  that  they  are  compreheniled  by 
very  few  in  each  generation  of  those  who  repeat  them  ovor 
as  familiarly  as  houaehokl  words.  This  is  often  a  source  of 
loss,  if  not  of  evil.  Children  hear  the  words  of  some  sen- 
tence which  embmhes  a  great  truth ;  they  repeat  it  over  aa 
they  grow  uji,  they  assent  to  it,  they  seem  to  believe  it. 
and  yet  never  fully  comprehend  it  in  all  its  bearings.  TItts 
is  true  even  of  simple  propositions  asserting  eouerele  truths. 
For  instance,  "  The  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  around 
the  aun."  Many  learn  this  at  school,  repeat  it  over  ever 
afterwards,  believe  it  all  their  lives,  and  seem  to  understsiid 
it,  but  form  no  adequate  conception  of  its  meaning.  Many 
die  without  ever  seeing  with  the  mind's  eye  the  bulky  globe 
suspended  in  space,  spianing  swiftly  around,  now  in  the 
sunlight,  now  in  the  darkness,  with  its  broad  contiiK-iits 
and  towering  mountains  stnnding  steadfast  in  their  placri'- 
and  the  great  ocean  bulging  out  on  either  side,  while  tlif 
whole  rushes  forword  on  its  circuit,  steering  its  way  nmoii^ 
other  globes,  to  come  liack  in  a  year  to  precisely 
same   place   from  which   it   started,  wtthont  J 


one  of  those  terrible  wrongs  which  pierce  the  eoal  witli  a 
sharper  pang  than  death  of  parent,  child  or  lover,  and  tbvn 
let  him  pronounce  the  words,  ''  Forgive  ub  our  trespasses 
at  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  ua,"  nud  he  will 
falter;  he  will  hesitate  to  ask  God  to  mete  out  to  him 
only  that  measure  of  forgiveness  which  be  mctea  oat  to 
the  offetjder  against  himself;  aud  the  Amen  I  will  stick 
in  bis  throat.  It  never  stuck  iji  Mncboth'e,  untiJ  the  full 
force  and  meautng  of  the  "God  Mess  us  I"  which  he  bad 
used  all  his  life,  was  suddenly  brought  home  to  him  \iy 
the    fell  deed  he  bad  just  done. 

Precepts  given  before  they  can  be  comprehentlcd  arc  apt 
to  degenerate  into  lifeless  and  unmeaning  dogmaa :  and  It 
waa  partly  to  prevent  their  doing  so  that  I  dcfen-cd  »o 
long  this  part  of  her  instruction.  It  would  Iw  nlwurd,  of 
couj'se,  to  push  the  doctrine  to  its  estreme,  and  never  im- 
part an  idea  beyond  the  full  comprebenalon  of  a  child ; 
but  it  is  not  absurd  to  keep  the  doilrine  in  view. 

She  was  early  tiiuglit  that  wftrds  must  come  to  her  aa 
thiugs  liriuging  some  meaning;  if  ihey  do  not  show  it  at 
<mce,  she  cliallenges  tlieni,  and  bids  them  auswer.  She  will 
not  go  over  the  first  chapter  of  a  lionk  without,  stopping  you 
at  every  verse.  Tell  her  God  created  the  world  in  some 
way  that  mortals  cannot  comprehend,  and  she  let«  it  pass. 
Tel]  her  that  he  created  it  oat  of  nothing,  and  she  criea, 
"How  can  that  be?  what  ie  nothing?"  When  told  ho  did 
it  in  sis  days,  she  simply  exclaimed,  '•'•  How  iuduetrioua  he 
nmat  have  been ! "  Other  children  have  their  capacity  for 
recoiviog  statements  so  early  and  enormously  develc>i>ed,  that 
any  doctrine  ia  receiveti  easily;  but  Laura,  begiuning  later, 
strains  at  gnats,  while  they  swallow  camels.  Of  her  own 
accord  she  challenged  doctrines  that  she  would  doubtless 
have  embraced  uuwittingly  if  she  had  been  taught  In  the 
common  way ;  to  say  nothing  of  certain  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas,  the   piiiuiiucy    and    force  of    her   objections    to  whicb 
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the  iBoat  ke«D  and  ottMrriag  men.  In  l^amiog  words,  d{ 
derived  not  eo  macb  adTUitBge  >s  other  diUdnm  do  frOI 
tbe  utiauihM  of  plessare,  which  ot«1»s  wimt  woaM  be  otM 
wise  a  bwk  ileliglitftil  pUy.  ItesMtl  uid  gUul  w«»  ebr,  n 
ilwd,  to  tie  atile  to  Uaru  Uuiguage ;  bat  Ii«r  (ileaSDre  «d 
not  exai-tl;  of  the  kind  which  tittle  children  feel.  Ham 
never  tiaak  —  ba['|>_v  things .'  —  of  the  u**  whi«h  IxBicna^  i 
lo  be  of  to  tbom ;  ther  do  not  perceive  that  tbe  mittd  ■ 
tU  KvrJc  in  learniDg  to  talk,  an;  inor«  Iban  tbe  lamttlri) 
penreires  tliat  it  is  working  its  muscles  wli«D  gajnl>o]lU 
upon  tlie  greensward.  Tbe  lore  of  iniitatioD.  th«  d»p(M 
tioD  to  name  things,  tbe  pleasare  of  E^mparing  them  aj 
finding  resemMantes  and  dlBferunoe*.  and.  above 
□DConecioQfl  desire  to  oommuoicate  with  olbere,  - 
motives  urge  on  the  child  to  oet^elea^  prattle, 
nature  there  ie  a  time  for  everything,  and  tilings  tearaod 
out  of  season  must  be  learned  leu  easily  and  perfeslH 
than  if  learned  in  season.  Lanrs  tiad  passed  the  nniM 
of  life  when  the  vernacular  tongue  should  be  loanwd,  M 
fore  tbe  help  came  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  team  M 
all.  Five  precious  years,  in  which,  perhaps,  as  ranch,  fl 
not  more,  is  learned  by  children  than  iii  any  other  ft^ 
years  of  life,  had  been  to  her  a  dark  and  silent  blank.  Till 
natural  diiipcisiti'm  for  speech  had  probably  become  weatf 
ened  by  long  disuse.  When  she  did  begin,  she  was  nj 
iniiiclleil  by  sportive  playfulness,  but  by  a  c-ouedous  dcstAj 
for  light,  nnii  by  »  wish  to  communicate  vritli  those  wb|i| 
were  striving  to  widen  the  narrow  loophole  of  her  imprM 
oned  mind.  Tlie  history  of  l.anra'a  case,  though  it  teactn 
us  how  pleasant  may  be  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  KDjj 
seasou,  and  under  the  greatest  ditticulties,  teaches  ns,  mon^ 
over,  that  it  is  most  pleasant  when  conducted  according  h^ 
the  indicatious  of  nature. 

The   child   of    two  or  throe  years  old    keeps    contiautll/] 
repeating  over  the   worda  it  hwc*  prODoimce<t.  waggJBg  H 
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oiogj  could  give ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  condition  of 
her  mind  and  Iter  affections  was  closely  conQccted  with  the 
condition  of  her  physical  system.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  her  usual  gentleness,  her  affectionate  disposition  and  her 
cheerfulDesB,  come  altogether  from  a  happy  constitutional 
temperament,  for  it  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  she  inherits 
a  constitutional  disposition  to  irritability  and  violence  of 
temper.  The  nervous  system  is  the  predominant  one  in  her 
physical  constitution.  When  this  is  disordered,  its  tendency 
is  to  destroy  the  equanimity  of  hor  temper,  and  it  requires  a 
mental  effort  to  prevent  its  doing  so.  Laura  relates  how 
impatient  she  used  at  times  to  be,  before  her  instruction  was 
commeuced,  and  when  she  sat  comparatively  alone  in  her. 
dark  and  silent  prisou ;  how  at  one  time,  starting  with 
uncontrollable  Impatience,  she  threw  the  kitten  from  her  lap 
into  the  fire. 

8b e    might    have    been   ruined    by   hasty    an<l    injudicious 
treatment,   or  one  which  did  not  keep  steadily   in    view   the 
couuectioo  between  her  mental  and  physical  condition.     Miss 
Wight  never  lost  sight  of  it ;  for,  even  since  her  charge  of 
Laura  has  commenced,  there  has  been  more  than  one  occasion 
when  Laura,  unstrung  as  it  were  by  bodily  indisposition,  has 
lost  command  of  her  temper.     Allowance  was  made  for  the 
disturbing  physical  cause,  but  not  so  fully  by  herself  as  by 
othera.     Her  awakened   couscieutiousness    comes    along  close 
after  the  sin,  and  smites  her  terrible  blows,  disproportionate, 
indued,   to  the  offence.     She  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
make  strong  efforts  to  preserve  an  equable  temper,  and  gen- 
erally with  entii-e  success.     Sometimes,  however,  there  seems 
tci  be  a  sudden  paroxysm,  and  an  irrepressible  nervous  explo- 
it iou.     She  immediately  becomes  conscious  of  it,  and,  if  she 
^3fas  sbowo   petulance   to   her  teacher  or  unkindness  to  any 
■^m^^i  *''e  is  sad  and  self -reproachful   for  a  long  time.     Such 
^^  ^ues  are  rare,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
^p  ■•er  f/j'sconnected  with   some  derangement  of  her  physical 
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DOW  Bee,  with  paia  and  sorrow,  how  some  usfavoi'abte  in- 
fluences] might  have  been  kept  from  aoting  upoo  Laura's 
character ;  bnt  I  see  also*  how,  under  ordinary  circuin- 
Btancea,  a  person  inheriting  the  mental  peculiarities  that  dhe 
does  —  with  imperfect  henlUi,  wearing  her  nerves  upon  the 
outside,  as  it  were,  and  80  sorely  bereaved  of  the  senses 
through  which  come  most  of  the  material  pleasures  of  life 
—  would  almost  ceitainly  be  selfish,  querulous  and  sad, 
whereas  she  is  generous,  uncomplaining,  and  even  happy. 

In  the  langii^e  of  Miss  Wight.  ''  Much  might  be  said 
of  her  sympathy  with  tho6«  about  her  who  nre  sick  or  in 
trouble,  and  those  who  are  suffering  everywhere ;  of  the  in- 
nocent simplicity  of  character  which  she  has  presorved.  not'  T 
withstanding  the  attention  she  is  continually  receiving;  ot 
her  sorrow  for  the  faults  of  others,  speaking  of  them  in 
sorrow  and  not  in  a  detracting  spirit."  *'  1  am  confldeot," 
says  Miss  IV.,  "that  with  me,  or  any  one  who  loved  her, 
she  would  work  all  day  long  patiently  for  her  daily  brr.ii].  ' 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  fhe  apeaka  sadly  of  the  time  when 
she  must,  leave  the  school  and  do  so-" 

This  leails  me  to  speak  of  a  subject  about  which  there 
should  be  forethought  and  preparation ;  to  wit,  Uiv  means 
of  her  support  in  the  future.  She  understands  the  worth 
and  the  importance  of  money,  and  begins  to  be  desirous  of 
possessing  it,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  mcaas.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  conceal  this  knowledge  from  her,  and 
some  regret  that  it  has  not  been  done,  lest  it  shall  destroy 
to  her  some  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  life.  But  It  is 
a  truth  and  reality,  and  there  is  no  true  poetry  and  beauty 
iuconsisteut  with  a  knowledge  of  these.  It  never  occurs  to 
her  that  her  friends  may  die,  and  she  be  left  to  the  char- 
ities of  the  world,  or  that  its  charities  aro  ever  cold,  for 
she  has  known  only  it-s  I  oving-kindnesa ;  b^it  she  simply 
(eela  a  desire  for  indeiieudenco.  She  knows  very  well  wljut 
this  is;   she  perceives  what  a  differenoa  it  t 
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friends  and  acqnaintanco.  Some  of  them  are  wealthy,  some 
are  poor ;  and,  though  she  cares  not  for  wealth,  she  would 
abun  poverty. 

She  knows  the  cost  of  rich  shawls  and  fine  lace,  of 
precious  stones  and  jewelry  and  fnrniture ;  bnt  no  display 
of  them  ever  seema  to  affect  her  appreciation  of  the  owner's 
worth.  As  yet,  she  has  escaped  the  disturbing  influence  which 
wealth,  and  other  hollow  and  factitious  distinctions  among 
pei-sons,  have  upon  the  opinion  and  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held.  She  is  no  respecter  of  things  artiflcial  or  superfi- 
cial.  The  absence  or  (irescocs  of  "  the  guinea's  stamp " 
altera  not,  in  her  mind,  the  value  of  the  metal  that  ia  in 
the  man.  No  display  of  wealth  or  luxury  can  dazzle  her, 
though  it  may  be  perceived  by  her.  Even  beauty  of  per- 
son or  sweetness  of  voice  fails  to  affect  her.  The  seduc- 
tiou:4  of  the  smile  and  of  the  eye  charm  not  her  judgment 
intu  sleep.  The  speaker  must  drop,  before  her,  the  mas- 
querade of  soft  smiles  and  sweet  tones,  which  impose  upon 
others,  and  hia  words  have  weight  only  according  to  their 
real  worth.  They  must  be  signs  of  feelings  and  deeds,  and, 
if  they  tally  not  in  every  particular  with  the  things  they 
represent,  they  are  tlirown  aside  as  counterfeit  and  woith- 
lesd  coin. 

Slic  meets  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  quietly  as  she 
does  the  most  ordinary  peraon ;  and  she  would  meet  the 
Queen  of  England  just  as  quietly,  though  she  might  per- 
haps raise  a  curious  hand  to  feel  if  she  wore  her  crown. 
Tnie,  she  is  fond  of  being  neatly  dressed  herself,  as  has 
been  said,  and  she  ia  curious  to  know  all  about  the  neweat 
fashions.  She  would,  if  t>ermitted,  examine  with  eager  fin- 
gers the  new  articles  of  dress  upou  a  faahionable  lady  freah 
from  Faria ;  but  her  admiration  of  their  qualitiea  would  not 
be  transferred  to  the  wearer,  any  more  than  it  would  to  the 
pa<lded  figure  that  turns  round  and  round  in  a  abop  win- 
dow.    Nevertheless,   she  has   an   appreciation  of    the  value 
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aot   try  aUo   to   leath   her  to   apeak    by   the   local    org 

or  regular  speech.     Tlie  few  words  whicb  ahe  has  learned  to 

prououQce  audibly  prove  that  she  could  have  lenrtied  inore. 

This  notice  of  Ltuira  U  followed  by  an  Recount  of 
Oliver  Caawell,  which  shows  something  of  Laum's  share 
ill  his  education.  Indeed,  the  two  childrmi  mi;  hur«  ao 
closely  associuted,  and  present  such  a  romarkalile  picture, 
that  this  narrative  is  quoted  almost  entire :  — 


The  Dext  case  ^ 
(tUver  Caswell. 


ich  I  heard  of  was  that  of  a  bov  aatocd 


1  pi-ocared  his  ad 
did  of  the  Eenlons 
l)eeu  engaged  in  ti 
methods  and  coutri\ 


lissLuLi  into  our  iaatitiition,  and,  by  the 
ami  IntelUgeut  young  ladies  who  bad 
liniiij;  LAiim,  jH-ocewlwl,  by  the  same 
kuces  aa  lm<l   bceu   doviaed   for  her   ia- 


stmctiou,  to  develop  liis  means  of  eoramunic&tioQ  with 
others.  After  loDg,  oft- repeated  and  patient  elTorts,  be  got 
liuld  of  the  thread  by  wbieli  be  was  led  out  of  his  dark  and 
isolated  labyriuth  into  light.  lie  learned  to  csprcas  hU 
tlioiights  by  the  manuiU  alpliabct;  to  recognize  tba  signs  of 
letters  made  by  the  tingera  of  another  person;  to  write 
legible  letters  t<]  his  fiiiriily ;  to  read  hltt  fiibtu  and  otiier 
booka ;  and  also  to  work  dextei'oualy  at  simple  trades, 
sucli  as  making  brooms  and  door-mats,  bottoming  chairsi 
and  the  like. 

Laura  herself  took  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  aBsistiug 
those  who  iitidertook  tliu  tedious  task  of  instnii^ting  him. 
She  loveil  to  take  his  brawny  hand  with  her  slender  Hagors, 
and  show  him  how  to  shsipe  the  mysterious  sigaa  which  were 
to  become  to  him  the  keys  of  knowledge  and  methods  of 
expressing  his  wants,  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts  ;  so  tliaC 
he  might  have  free  and  fid!  commuuion  with  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  and  friends  of  all  degreea.    Fatlrat^ 
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ingly,  without  fenowing  why  or  wherefore,  he  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  strange  prooesa.  Curiosity,  sometimes  arnoiiDting 
to  wonder,  was  depicted  on  his  couDtenaDoe,  over  which  smiles 
would  spread  ever  ard  anon ;  and  he  would  laugh  heartily  ns 
he  comprehended  aome  new  fact,  or  got  hold  of  a  new  idea. 


No  scene  in  a  long  life  has  left  more  vivid  and  pleasant 
impresBioDB  upon  my  mind  than  did  that  of  tlieae  two  young 
children  of  natui-e,  helping  each  other  to  woik  their  way 
throngh  the  thick  wall  which  cut  tliem  off  from  intelligible 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  all  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  must  have  felt  aa  if  immured  in  a  dark  and  silent  cell, 
through  chinks  in  the  wall  of  whicli  they  got  a  few  vague 
and  incomprehensible  signs  of  the  existence  of  pei'sons  like 
themselves  in  form  and  nature.  Would  that  the  picture 
could  be  drawn  vividly  enough  to  impress  the  minds  of  others 
OS  strongly  and  pleasantly  as  it  did  my  own  !  I  seem  now 
lo  see  the  two,  sitting  side  by  side  at  a  school  desk,  witli 
8  piece   of  pasteboard,  embossed  with   tangible  signs  reprc- 
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minute  point,  every  one  would  be  the  discoverer  of  liglit 
which,  communicated  to  others,  would  enlighten  the  whole 
moral  horizon;  and  if  each  generation  would  transmit  all 
its  light  and  knowledge  to  its  successor,  the  time  would 
Boon  come  when  mankind  would  cease  to  talk  of  God's 
awful  dispensations,  and  wonder  only  at  the  immensity  of 
Hia  love. 

it  is  with  these  views  that  I  have  selected  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  case  as  the  subject  of  a  work  which  I  place  before 
the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful ;  belioviug,  as 
I  do,  that  this  '* child  of  misfortune"  is  destined,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  to  be  the  instrument  of  great  good,  not 
only  by  drawing  forth  the  sympathies  and  putting  into  es- 
ercise  the  kindly  emotions  of  others,  but  by  teaching  tliem 
how  great  may  be  improvemcut  under  tbe  wori>t  dilliculties, 
how  pure  and  elevated  may  be  even  uncultivated  human 
character  if  only  removed  from  bad  influences,  and  how  joy- 
ous may  be  existence  under  the  darkest  cloud. 

If  I  succeed  in  making  one  child  wiser,  one  happy  person 
happier,  or  one  sufferer  less  repining,  then  shall  I  not  have 
lat>ored  in  vain ;  then  will  not  Laura  in  vain  have  gone 
through  a  world  of  beauty  which  she  never  saw,  and  lived 
in  a  world  of  music  which  she  never  heard, 


Ok  F.NESS  OF  Nature. 

No  two  men  look  alike  to  those  who  know  them  familiarly. 

Jncresse  your  familiarity,   and  you  shall  be  able   to   tell  on 

which    of    their    beads    any    particular    hair,    fallen    by    the 

way,  did  grow.      Hut,  though  the  hairs  of  their  heads  and 

Pmings    of  their   nails   differ ;    nay !    though    the    v.cry    atoms 

wfi/el)     make    up    those    parts    do   widely  differ    from    each 

other,    nevei-tlielesa,  the  likeness  of  the  men  to  each  other  — 

'ie  bui^txa  likeness  —  is  never  lost.      You  cannot  so  maim, 
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mutilate  or  deform  one  of  them  tfiat  be  will  uot  Iw  kiiowi! 
at  a  glance,  as  a  nian.  Diaflgure  him  as  yon  may,  yOl 
cnniiot  mistake  him  for  a  monkey.  le  it  not  so  with  iltu 
minii?  No  two  men  tliiiik  or  feel  alike.  A  crowd  seem 
animated  by  one  sentiment,  gives  one  shoat  of  accord ;  bqj 
he  who  knows  the  shouters  well  enough,  knowa  thftt  evei] 
man  nas  moved  to  the  expression  of  his  feeling  hy  a  trail 
of  thought  all  his  onn. 

But,  though  all  the  springs  of  thought  and  all  tM 
emotions  of  the  heart  differ  aa  widely  in  men  as  do  %hi 
features  of  their  faces,  nererthetesB,  the  mental  Hkenedl 
is  never  lost,  the  common  humanity  is  ever  to  be  seeiij 
You  cannot  so  brutalize  his  nature,  so  change  his  sonlj 
as  to  make  it  like  that  of  the  heosts  that  pmish.  It  m«|| 
well  be  that  the  germs  of  all  the  reasoning  powers,  ttuj 
traces  of  all  the  human  acutltnents,  are  to  be  found  i^ 
the  animals ;  nevertheless,  the  dilTereoee  between  the  fncot 
ties  they  may  have  and  the  hnman  faculties,  regarded 
a  whole,  is  as  the  difference  between  mind  and  soul 
is  utter  and  entire. 

Finally,  as  in  outward  form  all  men  widely  differ  yof 
closely  resemble  eacli  other,  bo  in  spiiitnal  nature  they  an 
utterly  diverse  yet  all  alike.  Those  things  in  which  matt 
differ  spiritually  arc  of  less  note  and  consequence,  pcrhapajl 
than  those  in  which  they  resemble.  The  practical  maif 
discerns  the  former;  the  philosopher  deals  with  th*  lall«r^ 
The  shrewd  man  may  make  a  very  poor  generalization ;  tMi 
philosopher  or  statesman  may  be  a  very  simpleton  in  reat 
life.  The  truly  great  man  unites  quick  perception  of  the: 
differences  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  likenesses.  Tba' 
teacher  has  moat  to  do  with  the  differences,  the  educator  < 
with   the  resemblnrn-es,  of  men. 


ed  « 


Education. 

It  is  a<1iiiitte(l,  I  believe,  among  Bcientiflc  agricultural iBts, 
that  the  finest  aacl  most  delicious  fruits  are  artificial  prodtiots, 
or,  rather,  llie  results  of  natural  efforts  wisely  directed  by 
huDiQD  skill.  Nature  trusts  nothing  that  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  vegetable  or  animal  life,  to  man ;  she  secures 
her  great  pnr)>oBe  of  perpetuation  by  means  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  and  which  bis  negligence  or  abuse  cannot 
affect.  In  her  great  garden  of  the  earth  she  aims  only  at 
the  production  of  healthy  and  vigorous  plants,  which  nball 
produce  perfect  seeds  for  the  reproduction  of  exactly  similar 
plants:  she  does  not  improve  them,  she  only  stands  and 
patiently  waits  for  man  to  do  his  part  of  the  work.  Man 
comes  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  a  coarse  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and  to  lat^e  seeds, 
and  thereby  he  improves  the  flavor  and  increases  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  or,  rather,  of  its  fleshy  pulp.  He  heads  in 
the  branches,  and  directs  the  force  of  the  juices  of  tlie 
plaot   to   the  growth   of   the    fruit. 

Way  it  not  be  so  with  human  growth?  In  the  savage 
state  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  cii'ilization  the  whole  ten- 
dency is  to  strength  and  vigor  of  the  mnscular  system; 
the  development  of  the  aniitml  nature  absorbs  all  the  enei^y 
of  growth.  Civilization  heads  Ikia  in,  diminishes  the  phys- 
ical exei-cise,  directs  the  enei-gy  of  the  system  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  and  nervous  system;  and,  while  the 
strength  and  coarsem-ss  of  the  body  is  lessened,  the  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  arc  niulti])lied  and  refioed,  and  the 
fruits  —  the  intellectual  and  moral  products  —  are  vastly 
increased   and   improved. 

Id  everything  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race,  Nature  takes  the  manage- 
ment into  her  own  liands.     She  takes  such  precautions  that 
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parte ;  be  will  get  rid  of  worD-out  particleB  and  bad  bumore. 
If  be  Bleeps  enough  every  nigbt  in  aa  airy  room,  as  much 
new  matter  and  fresh  humoi's  will  be  formfid  as  be  threw 
off,  and  he  will  awake  with  a  partly  new  body  and  witb 
his  whole  system  refreshed  and  inrigorated ;  he  will  be 
wound  up  to  run  sixteen  hours  pleasantly  and  vigorously. 

Men  are  to  learn  all  their  relations  with  the  world  in 
which  they  live  and  the  beings  with  whom  they  are  to  associ- 
ate, by  means  of  their  five  senses ;  and  Nature  takes  care  that 
in  almost  all  cases  men  shall  be  forced  to  exercise  their 
senses  to  a  certain  extent,  bo  that  they  shall  not  be  idiots. 
They  have  eyes,  and  they  see  many  things;  they  have  ears, 
and  tbey  must  bear  many  Bounds ;  they  have  touch  and 
taste  and  smell,  and  must  learn  many  qualities,  whether 
they  will  or  no.     But  all  the  rest  is  voluntary. 


Volition  ;    Exhaustion. 

The  doctrine  before  alluded  to,  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
nervous  energy  by  volition,  explains  why  Laura  cannot 
study  a  given  time  without  greater  exhaustion  than  other 
persons.  Thought  is  volition  and  effort;  and  the  amount  of 
expenditure  of  nen'ous  energy  which  it  causes  is  determined 
by  the  intensity  of  the  thought.  Laura  is  obliged  to  give 
intense  attention  even  to  common  conversation,  because  the 
subject  presents  itself  only  through  the  medium  of  one 
sense ;  she  exercises  constant  and  eameBt  volition  in  striv- 
ing to  understand  language  which  always  must  be,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  figurative,  and  consequently  becomes 
soon  exhausted. 

This  kind  of  exhaustion  of  the  system,  by  mere  attention 
to  a  discourse,  is  greater  in  all  cases  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.  Alany  a  man  may  say  that  he  has  done  an 
hour's  very  hard  work  in  merely  listening  to  a  sermon  or 
lecture,'  s/jd,   though  the  wood-sawyer  may  sneer  at  the  gen- 
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tleinan's   idea    of    work,    he    would  find    IiiinBt-If   more 
haiiBted,   perhaps,    b;    tryiug    to    do  the   siitiie    tiisk,   lltaii  I'y 
sawing  two  feet  of  wood. 

Tliere  is  one  peculiarity  in  tlio  operalion  of  Ihb  law 
of  iien'oim  eshauatiou,  by  mere  voHtioo  in  attention  to  ili»- 
coui-ae,  which  makes  the  case  harder  for  Laura;  that  le, 
that  it  requires  more  volition  to  keep  ttp  atteutJon  wtieo 
the  body  is  perfectly  at  rest  than  when  there  ia  n  sUgbt 
muscular  effort,  which  iucieoses  the  depth  and  rapidity  of 
reapiratioa,  and  sends  freshly  oxygeaated  blood  to  eliinu- 
late  the  brain.  When  we  become  a  little  drowsy  in  read- 
ing, we  have  only  to  lake  a  turn  or  two  In  the  room  to 
be  arauacd.  Indeed,  thi;  bare  effort  to  support  the  body 
keeps  the  muacles  in  a  state  of  tension  which  impds  the 
blood  more  briskly  through  the  arteries.  Hence,  if,  instead 
of  gilting  uptight  upoa  a  stool,  we  lounge  in  an  easy 
chair,  or  more  espeeiiilly  if  we  lie  down  at  length,  we  soon 
grow  drowsy.  Now  Lanra,  white  studying,  must  kocp  her 
body  in  one  position,  and  attend  vei-y  closely  to  the  forma 
of  the  letters  on  the  fingers  of  her  teacher;  and  shu  niu«t 
keep  her  attention  an  hour  to  learu  an  much  as  nn  ordi- 
nary child  would  do  in  ten  minutes. 

Great  advantage  is  ikTived  in  her  case,  and  very  grent, 
I  nm  sure,  might  be  di'rived  by  many  pc>r«ona,  from  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  the.  old  I'eripatecinne,  and  wallking 
about  while  discoursing. 


PKlitiUJlAL  AprEAKASClt. 

The  effect  of  mental  training  is  seen  in  Laura*s  face 
muniier  very  plainly. 

Komc  of  the  Jews  who  carry  on  the  traftin  iu  human  llcsh 
in  Asiu,  and   furnish    thi-   harems  of  the  sensual  Turks  witk 
yoiiLig    bi'auties,  have    Icnined   thai   intellectual    culture   adil 
to   the    charms    and   the    price   of  their  living  wares.      Tltf.-^ 
theiefore    buy  gills    from    their    parent^ 
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and  give  them  such  caltore  as  titej  can,  teaching  tbt-m  to 
dance,  to  aing,  to  repeat  poetry,  etc.  If  tbey  have  a  yoaog 
creature  of  uacommon  chanuB,  who  mav  aspire  to  be  qoeen 
of  beauty  in  the  harem  of  a  pasha,  or  an  eartUj  hoari  in 
the  seraglio  of  the  snltan,  she  is  taught  Italian,  and  receives 
aa  much  culture  as  the  knowledge  or  the  meane  of  her 
master  allows  him  to  give  her;  and  thb  solelv  with  a  view 
to  give  an  intellectual  expression  to  her  fac«,  and  to  heigbUrn 
her  charms  by  the  animation  and  intelligence  of  her  coaute' 
nance.  There  are  some  Christiana  who  might  take  a  1e&£on 
from  these  cunning  Hebrews,  and  learn  one,  though  the 
lea»t,  advantage  of  mental  culture ;  there  are  others,  perhaps, 
who  will  less  begrudge  the  labor  and  expense  of  what  they 
consider  merely  fashionable  accomplishments,  if  they  diMXiver 
a  palpable  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them. 

The  truth  b,  however,  that  the  animation  and  intelligirnee 
of  the   countenance   are    not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
mental    acquirements    and   the   variety   of    acoomplishmentB, 
except   in    so   far  as    these    imply  habitual  activity  of  atten- 
tion.    The  measure  of  Laura's  knowledge  is  very  small;  she 
hardly  possesses  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  of  what 
are   called   accomplishments,   she   has    none   at    all ;   music, 
painting,   embroidery,  —  these    are    to    her  occult   sciences; 
while,  as  for  subtler  acquirements,  powers   and    attractions, 
—  the   ease   of   posture,  the   grace  of   motion,  the  glance  of 
the   eye,  —  these   are   to  her  names  of  unimaginable  things. 
Nevertheless,    her    countenance    is    generally    very    animated 
and  very  pleaeiag,  notwithstanding  the  total   eclipse  of   the 
sources  of  the  most  light  in  tvery  face.     When  her  features 
Are  all    exposed,  your  attention  is  so  [)ainfully  drawn  to  the 
liollow  sockets   in  which  are  seen  the  shrivelled  remnants  of 
-wbat  were   her  eyeballs  that  nothing  agreeable  can  be  seen. 
;f^at    she    is    never  thus    seen    except    by    friends,  for  it   has 
£7e<7ome  as  much  a  habit  for  her  to  put  a  clean  green  ribbon 
pfei"    ^^^  ^y^^  when  she   dresses  herself,  as   it  is  to  put  on 
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ber  gown.  Wlien  tUiis  dressed  and  her  eyes  sbarled,  her 
features  &re  coinelj'  and  pleasiog ;  and  ttie  regulnr  oviU  of 
ber  face,  surinoiinttd  by  her  brood,  lofty  brow,  and  set  off 
by  her  fine,  glossy  liair,  makes  her  quite  handsome.  Boi 
th.it  which  is  inost  interesting  is  tiic  chaugc  which  hn»  been 
bionght  about,  by  Iter  course  of  edncation,  in  iicr  very 
looks  and  feiituit's.  Not  only  is  the  expression  of  ber 
countenance  more  livi>ly  and  ioteUeetual.  bat  the  very  form 
of  her  head  bns  cliangcd,  I  tbink,  more  than  Is  usual  with 
yomig  persons  generally.  II  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  no  accU' 
rate  measurement  of  ber  bead  was  made  when  she  entered. 


I)  accu-  j 
tered.     J 


I.nngniige,  according  to  Dcgeraudo,  miiy  I>e  considered  iw  ■ 
natural,  nnatogical,  and  arbitrary.  The  nnttiriil  signs  for 
emotions  are  bnt  few,  but  I  think  more  numerous  than  De- 
gerando  allows.  A  man  understands  his  own  feKliog,  snil 
remembers  that,  upon  such  a  sensation  occurring,  lie  made 
such  and  sucli  a  mniiifestation ;  that  is,  being  pleased,  he 
smiled ;  grieveil,  he  w^pt:  observing  the  manlfcatatloii  Eu  an- 
other, be  attiibtites  to  him  the  emotion.  Thus  tbey  nnd^r- 
staud  cacti  ot1i<.T.  To  this  extent  some  animais  have  Ian* 
gunge. 

Bnt  man  lias  tbnt  within  him  which  aids,  nay,  imjicla  him 
to  form  ft  liingnage,  to  a  degree  which  I  have  not  set>u  ad- 
mitted or  hanlly  referred  to  by  any  writer.  He  has  the 
social  feeling  impelling  him  to  commnne  with  bis  kind,  and 
this  strong  yearning  of  his  n.itnre  impels  him  on.  lie  iS 
posae&sed  of  tlie  power  of  imitation,  and  he  perceives  tliftt 
the  im.Tge  of  a  thing  U  recalled  to  bis  mind  as  well  by 
anything  that  resembles  it  as  by  the  thing  itself.  Ue  flJtds 
this  will  be  the  case  with  others.  He  applies  this  lo  Iffln- 
gtiage.     For    instance,   the  imBffe  of  %  fowl   which  tra  ku 
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It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  deaf  mutea,  like  common  <diQ- 
dren,  should  go  to  propositions  as  eooa  u  poesibl*-,  nnd  not 
1)6  kept  picking  at  the  dry  boDee  of  the  skeleton  of  epeeoh. 

Nevertheless,  with  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  peraon  tlt^re 
la  but  one  mode  of  procedure  at  Srst,  uid  tlist  is  to  li-ncb 
the  names  —  the  signs  of  a  certain  number  of  things;  for 
-with  these  alone  oau  one  operate  afterwards.  Att  anari  aa 
possible,  iudeed,  go  to  the  proposition;  doth«  Uiv  word  willi 
its  attribute,  connect  it  first  with  nu  ndjectivc,  then  with 
a  verb,  etc.,  then  apply  to  it  different  words,  put  il  to 
every  shape,  in  evenf  position  and  relation;  for  It  becomea 
interesting  only  by  its  relations. 


1 

4  ^M 


Cabanis  likened  tbe  brain  to  the  stomach,  and  said  that 
it  digested  the  sensations  and  changed  them  into  ideas. 
There  is  a  certain  lilicneaB  between  tbe  functions  of  tbe 
stomaoh  and  of  tbe  brniu.  As  the  stomach  receives  many 
different  aliments,  of  divi^rs  shapeis  and  qualities,  nnd,  by 
tbe  work  of  digestion,  changes  tbeiu  into  aubatanees  entirely 
different ;  and  as  these  substances  finally  reappear  In  thu  tllu^M 
of  bone,  tendon,  muscle,  nerve,  skin,  nails,  hair,  etc., — 
so  the  brain,  receiving  certain  impressions  through  the  D^rvc^: 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  and  touch,  works  tbem  tywTy 
combines  them  together,  takes  a  little  from  one  and  a  little 
from  another,  and  forms  ideas  of  things  round  or  sijuare, 
large  or  small,  wbite  or  black,  sweet  or  sour,  hard  or  Mttt, 
still  or  noisy,  moving  or  at  rest,  dead  or  alive.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  truth  of  tbe  Aristotelian  doctriu 
revived  by  the  Freucli  philosophers,  —  that  all  ideas  of  sensi- 
ble objects  are  deri\-((i  immediately  or  remotely  from  loipra*- 
sions  made  upon  the  senses;  and  no  human  being  can  hav» 
clear  ideas  of  any  sensible  quality  except  ll  be  obtaineil 
through  an  organ  of   sense.     The   blind  man  kuowa  nothbig 
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I  cried  npon  seeing  a  bird  killed,  and  a  dc^  th»t  had 
died.  Even  before  this  I  was  grieved  to  see  men  led  by, 
in  chains ;  and  when  I  was  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go 
and  see  them  hung,  I  said,  eagerly,  'No!  I  do  not  love 
to  Bee  people  killed ! ' " 


Time. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  our  power  of  measuring  time 
is  derived  from  a  complex  action  of  the  general  powers  of 
the  mind,  or,  as  it  ia  stated  by  an  eloquent  writer,  for  the 
perception  of  the  steady  (low  of  time  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  external  and  artilicial  means,  deprived  of  which  our 
notion  of  duration  and  our  recollection  of  the  successive 
parte  of  it,  would  be  the  most  variable  and  illusory  of  all 
the  conditions  of  our  existence.  .  .  . 

Now,  if  this  were  true,  the  accuracy  of  a  person's  measure- 
ment of  time  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  extent  of  hia 
means  of  perceiving  the  movements  of  "the  clockwork  of 
the  material  universe ; "  these  means  arc  tbe  external  senses, 
and  he  who  has  most  of  them,  or  has  them  in  the  best 
condition,  should  be  the  best  timekeeper.  But  the  case  of 
persons  deprived  of  some  of  the  senses  seems  to  disprove 
this.  I  have  carefully  observed  the  blind,  and  1  think  they 
measure  time  more  correctly  than  seeing  persons.  Ask  a 
blind  man  wbom  you  meet  in  an  open  common,  out  of 
hearing  of  any  clock,  and  a  laborer  who  may  be  near  him, 
what  o'clock  it  is,  and  the  blind  man  will  be  most  likely  to 
give  you  a  correct  answer. 

Now  Laura  has  less  means  of  obsci-\-ing  "the  clockwork 
of  the  material  universe"  than  even  tbe  blind,  and  her  per- 
ception of  the  lapse  of  time  should  be  less  accurate  tiian 
theirs ;  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  she  can  tell,  at  any  period  of 
tbe  da.yt  as  well  as  any  one  who  has  not  a  timekeeper, 
ffljtit    o'clock    it   is.      The    common  theory  is,  that  our  ideas 
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lunonir  bears  would  liave  the  cries  which  are  natural  to  the 
<litl\  rrnt  passions ;  l)iit  he  would  not  continue  long  to  use 
tlieiiK  for  he  thinks  that  it  is  only  by  obsen-ation  that  he 
Karn.>  their  meaning.  *'If,"  says  he,  "he  lived  among 
othci'  nii-n,  he  wouUl  hear  them  utter  cries  and  sounds  like 
his  own,  and  lie  wonhl  fnially  associate  them  each  with  the 
sontimi'nt  which  they  shouhl  express ;  but  the  bears  would 
not  furnish  him  such  opportunities." 

'V\\\>,  is  said  upon   what   seems  a  false   assumption,  —  that 
men    are   confirmed,  by   a  sort  of    reasoning  process,   in   the 
belief  that  the  cry  natural  to  each  passion  is  the  proper  one. 
In  truth,  there  is  no  reasoning  about  it;  tlie  natural  tendency 
to  as>oeiate  certain  cries  with  sensations  or  passions  is  strong 
and   ( nduring,    so   that    not    oven   habit    and  education   can 
overcome  it.    It  is  as  natural  to  scream  when  any  sudden  and 
shari)   pain  is  felt,  as  it  is  to  look  pale  when  under  sudden 
fright.      A    man  may  supi)ress  the  sign  of   pain  because  the 
mu>eK<  (»f  the  ehest  are  more  under  his  command,  while  the 
iiiovriiH'uts  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  not;  the  only  way  to 
>upi':»<-  tlh'  natural  language  of  fear  is  to  banish  the  fear. 
•     lii.    Norili  Aimrieau  Indian  will,  by  intense  mental  efiFort, 
j^upi'i.--  thr  eiy  uhieli  is  the  natural  language  of  pain,  while 
hi^  «in-iiiit^   arc  r<)a>tiug  his  skin  to  a  crisp;   but  let  a  less 
(h  gir.    of  pain  m  izr  him  suddenly,  and  he  will  scream  aloud. 
I   -Mw    proof  i)[  this  once  when  a  boy.     Several  wild  warriors 
li:i«l    :■< .  n    lu-onglit    from    the   far  West,  as  prisoners.     They 
\\t  :•    -liMwii   iVtiytliing  which  was  likely  to  excite  their  ad- 
;   i:    •;■:.     and    woiidi-r,     but    tliey    looked     upon    them    with 
!i  .::   >  .1   <  Miint.  nunc.  s.      One    evening  they  were   taken  to 
■!i'     <  .'.  iiiibian    miiMum,  under   the   sup|K)sition   that  such  a 
CO! ;.>;■.<  11  «»!'    woiuli  rfiil   things  must  draw  forth  some  marks 
oi    ;■  ill. .ration  :     I'ut    they    looked   round   as   calmly   as   upon 
th.     -1' liter    womhis    and    beauties  of     their   native   forests. 
In   t:..    roojii   \\ as  a  hngi-,  close  stove  of  cast  iron,  about  as 
lii-h   ::-  a  coiniiioii  tabU*.     No  fire  was  visible  in  it,  and  jeL 
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it  waa  about  red  hot.  Ooe  of  the  chiefs,  —  the  Btateltest 
and  stubbornest  of  them  all,  —  being  tired  of  walking  about, 
approached  this  high  seat,  and,  auddenly  drawing  his  blanket 
from  behind  him,  leaped  upwards  and  seated  himself  plump 
upou  the  hot  iron  as  gravely  as  though  it  were  the  trunk 
of  a  tree :  but  in  au  instant  the  heat  penetrated  his  clothes 
and  reached  his  skiu,  and  be  sprang,  like  a  wild-cat,  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  uttering  the  most  fearful  yell,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  with  staring  eyes  at  the  iron 
monster  that'  had  bitten  him,  while  with  his  bands  he  strove 
to  hold  off  from  contact  with  his  skin  the  crisp  garment 
that  adhered  to  it.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  howcTer, 
for  he  recovered  at  once  from  every  appearance  of  emotion 
except  a  slight  one  of  shame  at  bis  weakness. 


AKTICtlLATION. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  by  those  who  know  the  great 
success  which  sometimes  attends  efforts  to  teach  deaf  mutes 
h>  articulate,  whether  Laura  could  not  learn  to  articulate 
many  common  words  so  as  to  be  useful  to  her.  She  has 
learned  to  pronounce  a  few  words,  and  might,  doubtless, 
learn  many  more ;  but  the  advantage  to  her  would  not  be 
equal  to  its  cost  in  time  and  labor. 

There  is  great  difference  among  deaf  mutes  in  their 
natural  capacity  for  acquiring  articulation.  A  few  are  en- 
dowed with  great  aptitude ;  they  can  leam  to  imitate  the 
motion  of  the  lips,  to  articulate  words,  and  to  modulate 
tbeir  voices  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  a  tolerable 
manner ;  they  not  only  learn  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  others  by  watching  their  lips  and  the  movements 
of  tbe  features  of  those  with  whom  they  converse,  but 
even  of  poblic  speakers.  Some  can  underetand  a  sermon 
delivered  from  a  pulpit,  and  give  as  good  a  version  of  it 
.as  most  peisona  who  have  ears. 
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them  mast  Imve  for  tiieir  specaaJ  fcncsScin^  i2Mr  ecn^tznl  of 
muscular  motions,  and  even  of  Ibt  sobifriako  of  znoMslir 
motions;  and  then  we  begin  to  camprtbi^tA  Lw  nfxmAimB^ 
one  man  with  clomsy.  Luge  paw«  niaj  fjitger  an  instnxBeal 
more  lightly  or  re[>air  a  walcii  monr  deftir  ticaii  inathfr 
whose  delicate  hand  seems  m^le  for  tbe  znost  delJcaU:  work. 
The  instrument  is  something,  bat  tiiax  wbaA  goides  and 
directs  it  is  still  more. 

We  have  been  aocostomed  to  consider  tbe  hand  and  its 
uses  as  the  most  wonderfal  evidence  of  bodilv  mechaakaL, 
because  attention  has  been  especiailv  directed  to  it:  bat 
we  have  only  to  give  the  same  attention  to  other  parU 
of  the  bodily  machinery,  and  examine  their  stroctore  and 
functions,  and  see  how  they  minister  to  the  will,  and  we 
shall  find  even  more  for  marvel  tluLn  in  the  ease  of  the 
baud.  This  very  matter  of  articolation,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  performed,  furnishes 
still  greater  sabject  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  wis- 
dom it  implies  in  its  author.  Every  one  who  is  led  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  structure  and  function  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  in  nature,  is 
led  to  exclaim  that  it  shows  with  especial  clearness  the 
skill  and  goodness  of  the  Creator;  which  means  that  one 
has  only  to  seek  for  these  attributes  and  he  finds  them. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  glottis,  —  that  narrow  opening 
near  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  by  enlarging  or  lessening 
^hich  we  regulate  the  volume  of  sound  given  forth.  Its 
sides  are  arranged  like  reeds  at  the  mouth  of  a  double 
flageolet,  and  these  are  supplied  with  muscles  which  are 
under  the  command  of  the  will.  When  the  infant  begins 
In  is    practice,   this    passage    is  wide    open    and    he    screams 

J  nastily  without  knowing  what  he  does.     But  by  and  by  he 
^3mes  to  get  the  muscles  under  command,  and  uses  them 
imost  withoat  thought,  so  as  to  give  the  right  amount  of 

r-^::>ice.    Sometimes,  however,  even  grown  persons,  when  they 


but  it  will  be  locg  before  the  word-  book  will  be   coaceived 
of  US  A  specific  term  representing  a  class. 

Septeubeb  7.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  bow  rapidly 
she  prt^esses  in  formation  of  language.  She  now  uses 
words  in  the  singular  and  plural  pretty  correctly.  She 
uses  pronouns,  personal,  etc.      Here  is  a  sentence  of  bers: 

"  Cbarlotte    is    in    the    school-room    teach    children."      She 
begins  to  use  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles. 

September  21.  Diderot,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  ex- 
plains  the  use  and  formation  of  pronouns  in  bis  figure  of 
ttvo  men,  each  an  hungered,  and  one  of  whom  perceives 
fruit  hanging  high  out  of  his  reach.  The  first  exclaiSos, 
'■I  am  hungry,  —  I  would  cat."  The  other  cries,  "The 
fruit!  I  am  hungry,  —  I  would  eat."  Afterwards,  in  the 
progress  of  language  he  would  exclaim,  "I  would  eat  it!" 
the  mind  turning  back  to  the  idea  of  the  fruit,  and  substi- 
tuting a  pronoun  for  the  noun. 

Laura  has  no  idea  of  the  force  of  an  abstract  noun,  as 
yet.  For  instance,  virtue,  to  her,  as  an  abstraction,  exists 
not,  for  she  has  no  term  by  which  to  fix  it  in  her  mind. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  She  has  an  abstract  noun  in  house, 
and  it  conveys  to  her  an  idea,  or  is  the  expression  of  an 
idea  in  which  there  must  be  abstraction ;  for  the  house 
exists  not  of  itself,  apart  from  its  walls,  doora,  windows, 
etc.  Here  is  an  abstract  noun,  but  one  significative  of 
physical  relation.  Can  there  be  none  such  formed  of 
moral  qualittcs,  and  could  not  a  being  without  the  aid 
of  language  conceive  virtue  ?  It  is  true  that  Degerando  says 
that  a  mute  without  arbitrary  language  would  go  on  judging 
eveiy  particular  action  or  event  by  its  individual  peculiari- 
ties; but    I  query  whether,  at  last,  he  would  not  conceive 
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qualities   abstractly  from  the  aotkais;  Int  I  do  not  qoerf 
very  hard. 

I  mnat  try  to  lead  Laon  to  ilMteMt  Boana  of  moral 
qualities  by  analysis  from  pbysleil  OOM. 

The  literal  sense  in  whidi  ibe  tikn  my  mrd  oUigcs 
one  to  be  careful  in  all  iMiiiiimiiitwHiiiw  vitti  bar.  Oae 
day  her  teacher,  in  stating  a  mm  in  uttlmetlD,  aalcU 
"One  half  the  trees  bear  itppUm."  Laim  had  nerer  knows 
the  word  "bear"  but  a  tha  hum  ot  ui  Miiinal;  «be 
therefore  mused  a  littie,  and  than  aaksd,  <*IMd  jou  aver 
eat  any  bear  apples  ?" 

Interrupted  conversatioD  about  God  by  aakfa^  how  meD 
could  knmo  that  God  was  not  auida. 

To-day  asked  her  what  Swift  taa^  her  iMt  eraniog. 
"  Nothiug."  "Why?"  "She  was  aad  -and  tioafaled.'' 
"  Wliy  was  she  sad?"  "She  had  many  ftfaip  to  do."  I 
Biiid  filie  ought  to  be  happy  to  have  many  tUnga  to  do; 
but  ivhnt  thing!]  had  she  to  dof  "She  had  many  trooUea 
for  nie,  many  thiugs  to  think  and  do."  I  aald,  "  Doea 
Ood,  nbo  is  doing  every  mbatSf  day,  boor  and  year, — 
does  He  got  tirwK'"  "No."  "He  la  alw^B  Bending  ann- 
shine  or  niiu,  nnd  haireata  and  ftnUa,  and  a  tbooaand 
blessings.  Is  he  unhappy,  therefonF"  "No."  'She  then, 
tinuing  cngci'ly  to  me,  said,  "Are  yoo  never -onh^ipy  aad 
low-siiiiittdr"  I  snid,  "Teal  when  I  am  HI,  or  when  I 
have  (lone  something  that  I  am  Booy  for,  I  repent  and  am 
snd."  Sill'  i-iiid,  "  Is  Amelia"  (one  of  her  fiienda  who  la 
now  ill)  '^  unluippy?"  I  said,  "She  la  aocry  to  be  HI,  bnt 
is  hnppy  when  she  thinks  of  good  thinga  aha  haa  done."  I 
tlieu  t:ilked  to  her  of  repentanoe.  "Were  yoB  ever  aotij 
for  ii  guod  thing  done  when  yon  tboo^  of  It  aftenmd?* 
"No."  "  AV.re  you  glad?"  "TmI"  "Wan  yon  erer 
glad  when  you  thought  of  BometUng  bad  yoK  had  doaaf  ** 
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"No."  "When  you  want  to  do  sonietliing  that  you  (lo 
not  think  right,  and  at  the  same  time  want  to  obey  me, 
which  ought  you  to  do?"  "To  obey."  "What  tells  you 
that  yoii  ought  to  obey?"     "Conscience." 


them  most  have  for  their  special  funotioDS  the  control  of 
muscular  motions,  aad  eveu  of  the  subdivision  of  muscular 
motions ;  aod  then  we  begin  to  comprehend  how  sometimes 
one  man  with  clumsy,  huge  paw,  may  finger  au  instrument 
more  lightly  or  repair  a  watch  more  deftly  than  another 
whose  delicate  hand  seems  made  for  the  most  delicate  woA, 
The  instrument  is  something,  but  that  which  guides  and 
directs  it  is  still  more. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  hand  and  its 
uses  as  the  most  wonderful  evidence  of  bodily  mechanism, 
because  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  it;  but 
we  have  only  to  give  the  same  attention  to  other  parts 
of  the  bodily  machinery,  and  examine  their  structure  and 
functions,  and  see  how  they  minister  to  the  will,  and  we 
shall  find  even  more  for  marvel  than  in  the  case  of  the 
hand.  This  very  matter  of  articulation,  wlien  we  come  to 
consider  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  performed,  furnishes 
still  greater  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  wis- 
dom it  implies  in  its  author.  Every  one  who  is  led  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  structure  and  function  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  in  nature,  is 
led  to  exclaim  that  it  shows  with  especial  clearness  the 
skill  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  which  means  that  one 
has  only  to  seek  for  these  attributes  and  he  fiuds  them. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  glottis,  —  that  narrow  opening 
near  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  by  enlarging  or  lessening 
which  we  regulate  the  volume  of  sound  given  forth.  Its 
sides  are  arranged  like  reeds  at  the  mouth  of  a  donble 
flageolet,  and  these  are  supplied  with  muscles  which  are 
nnder  the  command  of  the  will.  When  the  infant  begins 
bis  practice,  this  passage  is  wide  oi>en  and  he  screams 
lustily  withoDt  knowing  what  he  does.  But  by  and  by  he 
comes  to  get  the  muscles  uuder  command,  and  uses  them 
almost  without  thought,  so  as  to  give  the  right  amount  of 
voice.    Sometimes,  however,  even  grown  persons,  when  they 
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musical  sotrnda ;  that  the  slightest  indammation,  or  even  ful- 
ness of  the  blood  vessels,  will  vary  their  thickness,  oi-  give 
them  too  much  or  too  little  moisture ;  that  the  braiu  and  . 
nervous  system  must  be  in  good  order  to  ensure  certainty 
in  the  command  of  the  muscles,  —  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
singers  so  frequently  plead  the  excuse  of  a  cold,  which  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  not  in  perfect  order.  It  is 
only  by  long  and  laborious  practice  iu  early  life  that  great 
skill  in  the  command  of  the  vocal  oigans  can  be  attained; 
and,  when  once  attained,  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  prc3er\'ed ! 
At  the  best,  the  oigans  can  hardly  be  expected  to  continiie 
in  the  most  perfect' order  more  than  a  few  years  during  the 
early  and  middle  portion  of  life ;  and,  during  those  years, 
the  voice  is  liable  to  be  out  of  tune  by  variations  of  tem- 
perature, excesses  of  diet  and  regimen,"  and  accidents  of 
various  kinds ;  and  it  is  liable  to  be  permanently  dcrnnged 
or  spoiled  by  voyages  at  sea,  or  by  other  circumstances 
which  break  in  upon  the  regular  habits  of  the  system,  and 
cause  some  organic  t;hange  in  the  thickness  or  consistency 
of  the  thin  membranes  and  muscles  about  the  throat. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physiolt^y,  and  an 
attention  to  the  minute  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  the 
voice,  would  be  of  great  nse  not  only  to  professional  siugers 
but  to  every  one  else ;  for  how  much  depends  upon  their  due 
cnltivation !  Much  of  the  charm  of  intercourse  with  persons, 
especially  of  the  gentler  sex,  depends  upon  tiie  quality  and 
condition  of  the  voice ;  for,  as  the  poet  coarsely  expresses  . 
it,— 

"  Of  all  his  quiver'a  choice. 

The  devil  hath  not  so  sharp  an  arrow 

As  a  sweet  voice." 

Few  consider  that  the  voice  forms  part  of  their  appear- 
ance; and  naany  a  young  lady  who  would  be  shocked  at 
t!°'''g  ioto   company  with  a  pimple  upon  her  nos^  or  a  scowl 
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but  it  will  be  long  before  the  word-  book  will   be  conceivecl 
of  as  a  specific  term  repreaeating  a  class. 

Septeubeb  7.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  rapidly 
she  progresses  in  formation  of  language.  She  now  uses 
words  in  the  singular  and  plural  pretty  correctly.  She 
uses  pronouns,  personal,  etc.  Here  is  a  sentence  of  hers; 
"  Charlotte  is  in  the  school-room  teach  children."  She 
begins  to  use  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles. 

September  21.  Diderot,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  ex- 
plains the  use  and  fomiation  of  pronouns  in  his  figure  of 
two  men,  each  an  hungered,  and  one  of  whom  perceives 
fruit  hanging  high  out  of  his  reach.  The  first  exclaims, 
"I  am  hungry,  —  I  would  eat."  The  other  cries,  "The 
fruit !  I  am  hungry,  —  I  would  eat."  Afterwards,  in  the 
progress  of  language  he  would  exclaim,  "  I  would  eat  it ! " 
the  mind  turning  back  to  the  idea  of  the  fruit,  and  substi- 
tuting a  pronoun  for  the  noun. 

Laura  has  no  idea  of  the  force  of  an  abstract  noun,  as 
yet.  For  instance,  virtue,  to  her,  as  an  abstraction,  exists 
not,  for  she  has  no  term  by  which  to  fix  it  in  her  mind. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  She  has  an  abstract  noun  in  house, 
and  it  conveys  to  her  an  idea,  or  is  the  expression  of  an 
idea  in  which  there  must  be  abstraction ;  for  the  house 
exists  not  of  itself,  apart  from  its  walls,  doors,  windows, 
eto.  Here  is  an  abstract  noun,  but  one  significative  of 
physical  relation.  Can  there  be  none  such  formed  of 
moral  qualities,  and  could  not  a  being  without  the  aid 
of  language  conceive  virtue?  It  is  true  that  Degerando  says 
that  a  route  without  arbitrary  language  would  go  on  judging 
every  particular  action  or  event  by  its  individual  peculiari- 
ties ;  but  I  qnery  whether,  at  last,  he   would  not  conceive 
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qualities   abBtractlj   from  the 
very  hard. 

I    must  tiy   to    lead    Laura   to 
qualities  by  aoalysiB  from  phjttMl 


The  literal  senee  in  which 
one  to  be  careful  in  all 
da;  her  teacher,  in  etating  ft 
"One  half  the  trees  bear  ftppdes. 
the  word  "beai"  but  as  tlu 
therefore  mused  a  little,  and  H 
eat  any  bear  apples  ? " 


nVb  bar.     One 


Idora  had  narer  known 
lame  ct  an  animal;  she 
a  aAad,  "Wd  yon  ever 


Interrupted  conversation  about  QoA  bj  aikb^  bow  men 
cotild  Jcnoiv  that  God  was  not  madf. 

To-day  asked  her  what  8wUt  tHl|^  ber  la«t  svening. 
"Nothing."  "Why?"  "She  waa  Hd  and  tioabled." 
"Why  was  she  sad?"  "She  bad  ma^  4faigi  to  do."  I 
said  she  ought  to  be  happy  to  bave  many  lUop  to  do; 
but  what  things  bad  she  to  do?  **  Sba  bad  many  tnnblea 
for  nie,  uinny  things  to  tUnk  and  do."  I  aajdt  "Ooea 
God,  u'ho  is  doing  avejy  minnte,  dayi  boor  and  year*  — 
docs  lie  get  tu'cd?"  "No."  "Ut  it  alwaya  aandlng  ann> 
sbinc  or  rain,  and  harvests  and  fndti,  and  a  thoniand 
blessings.  Is  lie  unhappy,  therefon?"  **  Ho."  *  Sbe  then, 
turning  eagerly  to  mc,  said,  "Are  yoo  narW'nnbappy  and 
loiv -spirited ? "  I  said,  "Yes I  when  I  an  DI,  or  when  I 
have  done  something  that  I  am  aooy  for,  I  repent  and  am 
sad."  She  said,  "Is  Amelia"  (one  of  ber  Menda  who  ia 
now  ill)  "nnhiippy?"  I  said,  "She  la  aoxy  to  be  ill,  bat 
is  bappy  when  she  thinks  of  good  tbioffi  ahe  baa  doae."  I 
then  talked  to  bcr  of  repentanoe.  "Wern  jon  erer  aony 
for  a  good  tiling  done  when  yon  thoofl^  ot  it  aftExwaid?" 
"No."  "Were  you  glad?"  "Teal"  "WwB  you  ew 
glad    when    you    thought  of  something  bad  J0«  Iwd  dOMf* 
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"  No."  "  Whdn  you  waot  to  do  something  that  yon  do 
not  think  right,  aod  at  the  same  time  want  to  obey  mo, 
which  ought  you  to  do?"  "To  obey."  "What  tells  you 
that  you  ought  to  obey?"    "Conscience." 


am 

was  very  foud  of  reading,  aod  welcomed  encli  new  book 
as  it  appeared,  until  pain  in  her  arm  made  reading  more 
difficult;  and  in  later  years  the  Bible  became  ber  favorite 
book.  She  studied  the  dictionary  much,  and  had  acquired 
a  good  knowledge  of  English ;  and  among  a  rather  wide 
circle  of  friends  with  whom  she  conversed  freely,  rarely 
was  a  word  used  the  meaning  of  which  was  not  famil- 
iar to  Laura.  Her  letters  to  friends  often  contained  quaint 
ideas  and  expressions. 

To  serve  the  sick  by  those  little  attentions  and  serviceB 
which  she  oonld  so  well  perform,  to  And  in  the  nork-school 
some  pupil  whom  she  could  teach,  to  visit  the  friends  who 
were  bo  dear  to  her, — these  were  the  simple  but  genuine 
pleasures  of  her  life.  She  was  quiet  and  gentle  in  her 
manners,  methodical  in  her  habits,  faithful  and  exact  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties,  and  scrupulously  neat  in 
dress,  and  careful  to  render  her  personal  appearance  pleas- 
ing to  those  around  her. 

Industry  and  frugality  were  marked  features  of  ber  char- 
acter. The  little  earnings  arising  from  occasional  sale  of 
her  handiwork  were  sparingly  used,  and  she  often  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  some  steady  occupation  by  which  she 
could  earn  something  for  ber  support.  The  traits  manifested 
in  early  life  became  the  characteristics  of  her  later  years ; 
and,  though  the  natural  exuberance  of  childhood  was  sub- 
dued to  a  quiet  cheerfulness  as  she  reached. maturity,  thence- 
forward she  seemed  to  retain,  unimpaired,  the  same  capacity 
for  enjoyment  and  the  same  relish  for  the  simple  pleasures 
which  lay  within  her  reach.  Though  conscious  that  the  loss 
of  three  senses  was  an  nnnsual  afHiction,  and  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  sight  and  hearing  through  ber  need  of  the 
helpful  ministrations  of  othen,  she  neither  deplored  nor 
seemed  to  regret  her  loss,  but  accepted  ber  lot  with  childlike 
Bubmiseion.  The  privations  which  limited  the  range  of  ber 
ezperiences    and    lessened    ber    means    of    enjoyment,    ntso 
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The  life  of  Laum  Bridgman  is  ended,  but  its  inflacnce  ia 
abiding.  In  the  boueehold  of  which  she  was  a  member  her 
welcome  presence  was  ever  a  silent  influence  for  good,  and 
she  leaves,  behind  a  precious  memory.  The  record  of  her 
triumph  over  obelaoles  hitherto  considered  insurmountikble  is 
n  lesson  of  faith  and  hope  for  all  suffering  humanity. 

M.  W.  S. 


Account  of  Propel^,  Sept.  30. 1889 17( 

Finandal  Statement  of  Uie  Kindergarteo 

Property  Ijeionging  to  the  Kindergarten, .        .        .        ,        , 

List  of  Contributors  to  the  Kindergarten  Endowment  fuad,  .        ,     IMJ 

ContribuHons  for  Cnrrent  Expenses, 18* 

lAat  of  Emboi»ed  Boo^s, 180 

Lial  of  Appliances  and  Tangible  Apparatns,    .... 


NOTE. 

I  desire  tn  express  mj  obi  lotions  to  MIsi  Uutha  W.Sawyer,  clerk,  and  Ml^ 
Sarah  E.  Lane,  librarian,  tor  valnable  nsFlstanca  hi  (he  preparation  of  thtl 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


SocTH  BosTos-,  Oct.  8,  1890. 

The  annuiil  ineoting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
sunimoiied,  was  Iield  today  at  the  institution, 
and  was  calk'd  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel 
Eliot.  T>L.D..  at  H  P.M. 

The  profcL-din^^^s  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  tlu'  sc(  retiuv.  iind  declared  approved. 

>[r.  -Inliii  S.  l)\vij;^lit  presented  the  report  of  the 
ti'usttfs.  utiich  was  read,  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  jiriiited  with  tliat  of  the  director  and  the  usual 
aecoiii|ian_viii^  (loeiinieiits. 

'i'lie  tie.isiucr.  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
repci-t.  wliicli  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
pi'inled, 

'I'hr  eoiporatioii  then- proceeded  to  ballot  for 
ollicirs  (or  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
|ier;-i)iis  u'ei'f  iiiiaiiiiiiously  elected:  — 

l-n.^,:ir„l  —  Sttmuel  Kliot,  LL.D. 
\1.',.-  I'ri-^hhia  —  Jolin  Cummings. 
Tr<-i.'<in<T  —  l-:<iw!ird  Jackson. 
i^errelori/ —  M.  AnagnoB. 


i,i:ij| 
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KEFOKT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


■IV    THE  .MEM  BE  US    OF  TBE  CORPORATION. 

Genlltvien  and  Ladies:  —  During  the  past  ye 
we  have  been  compelled  to  dispense  TPith  tl 
iuvahiable  Kci-vices  of  our  director;  but  his  pla 
cmild  not  liiive  been  more  acceptably  filled  than 
Iiris  hetn  by  John  A.  Bennett,  Esq.,  who,  to  h 
prcvidusly  known  fitness  for  the  management 


ihi- 


not 

Ubi( 
WW: 


iinpoitaut  l)U?incs8  affairs  placed  under  I 
•^\.\  bas  inanircr^ted  rare  discretion  and  skill, 

as  miilliriii  i>atience,  sympathy  and  kindne 
ir  siij)<.riiitiiulL-nce  and  care  of  the  instituti) 
its  iiiiiiati-s.     We  could  not  have  antieipat 

ibf  iliiiLlor's  vacation  would  have  been 
lily  bridgtd  over;  and  Mr.  Bennett  yields  i 
trust  with  the  highest  regard  and  sincere 
it  ink'  oC  our  board.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  r 
111  wiib  ^Tiatly  improved  health  and  renewi 
i^tb.  wbi<_b  we  hope  that  he  will  husbai 
.■  assiiliioiisly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past; 
lur-  bis  own  sake,  in  behalf,  of  those  interes 
b  be  b;is  accounted  as  more  precious  than  fa; 
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The  illnesses  were  for  the  most  part  traceaol 
the  epidemic  influenza  of  IiiBt  winter,  with  j 
measles  and  scarlatina,  which  prt^vailed  vrf 
extensively  at  the  same  time.  Several  of  ti 
worst  cases  were  of  children  who  returucd  IrOl 
the  Christmas  recess,  either  debilitated  by  sickn^ 
or  with  symptoms  of  disease  too  far  developed  t 
be  arrested.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  tU 
congenital  blindness  is  oftener  than  not  conacclij 
with  a  feeble  constitution,  ill  fitted  to  resist  c 
gion  or  to  withstand  acute  disease. 


tonacclil 
istcooa 


2.  Tub  School. 
There  has  been  no  essential  change 
methods  of  instruction,  which  cover  th*i  euid 
broad  and  varied  field  of  studies  and  of  cxercisi 
that  has  composed  the  generous  curriculum  of  tt 
past  few  years.  The  education  here  is  liberal  aa 
many-sided.  Physical  training,  on  a  juilicious  eyi 
tem,  with  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  for  the  ho^ 
and  for  the  girls,  has  received  its  full  share  of  atte^ 
tion,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  bright,  healthful  faco| 
and  the  natural,  and  easy  carriage  of  the  pnpQj 
With  this,  and  largely  through  this,  moral  cultni 
and  good  manners,  cheerful  ways  of  mutual  Bervfei 
nbcdience  to  teachers,  habits  of  industiy,  bo(j 
physical  and  mental,  have  been  manifest  with  €ei 
exceptions.  On  this  twofold  foundation  the  Jnt^ 
Icctual  discipline  has  been  practical,  enlsrgi'ru 
mind,    far-reaching,   and    to    some  extenfe 
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of  happiness,  as  a  refining  moral  infiaence,  and  aa 
a  future  self-supporting  occapation.  The  large 
corps  of  muBiea]  instructors,  still  under  the  Caiih- 
ful,  able  and  judicious  direction  of  Hdr.  Thomas 
Eeeves,  who  is  himself  blind,  and  with  the  aid  of 
seeing  music-readers,  have  done  excellent  and  sat- 
isfactory TTork.  The  field  embraced  in  the  scheme 
of  musical  instruction  was  sufficiently  described 
in  our  last  report  as  follows:  — 

In  chorus  nud  solo  Hinging ;  in  pluioforto  and  orgin  plaj- 
iug ;  in  the  practice  of  the  violin,  the  oUrinet,  flal«  and  various 
braaa  iiistruDieutB,  as  sbowa  in  the  correct,  taneful,  tasteful 
pcrfomiances  of  tlie  nell-fiUed  band;  in  the  theory  of  masie, 
the  wi'iting  and  aunl^'sis  of  barmon;,  with  eome  initiatiOQ  ioto 
the  mysteries  of  counterpoint  through  tha  stady  and  fM'aotice, 
botli  vocally  aud  iustru  mentally,  of  a  nainber  of  Ba^'s  four- 
part  chorals,  —  the  standard  of  attainment  is  OontUlDaUy 
rising. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  with  some  satisfaction  and 
some  pi-Ide,  tliat  at  this  institation  the  mosic  of 
Si'liastian  Batli  lies  so  largely  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  nmsipal  education.  More  wholesome 
and  nutritious  jnibulum  could  not  be  administered. 
Technically,  it  ensures  sound  and  true  artistic 
hiiljlts,  while  it  is  a  safeguard  against  fiirolons 
and  false  tasle,  counteracting  the  idle  and  capii- 
cidUH  fashions  of  the  day.  Art  becomes  a  thing 
ol'  conscience,  a  religion,  under  such  a  master. 
The  siiiallci-  cnrnpositions  of  Bach  for  the  piaoo, 
sometimes  with  a  violin  part,  preludes  and  (agaea 
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years,  in  the  person  of  that  highly  esteemed  and    ^ 
most    efficient    teacher,  Mies    Julia    R.   GUman.    i 
Miss  Kate  F.  Glbbs,  also  a  teacher  in  the  boys' 
department  for  two  years,  resigned  at  tlie  end  of  < 
the  year  to  enter  Cornell  University.    Her  place    ' 
has    been   filled    bj  Miss  Can-ie   E.  McMaster,  a 
graduate  of  the  Frainingham  Normal  School,  and 
a  teacher  of  several  years'  experience.     Quarterly 
examinations  of  the   school   have   been   held,   as 
required  by  the  by-laws,  and,  on  the  whole,  they    , 
have  been  satisfactory. 

Except  as  before  specified,  all  of  last  year's 
teachers  and  officers  will  continue  to  render  their  ' 
services  to  the  institution,  as  some  of  them  have 
already  done  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ccutuT.  i 
Their  efficiency  and  faithfuhiess  are  evidenced 
more  strongly  by  their  long  tenures  in  office,  than 
could  be  done  by  any  formal  encomiums. 


3.      COMSTEN'OKMENT  ExKKCISKS. 
These  were  held  as  usual  in  Tremont  Temple,    < 
in  tlie  afternoon   of  Tuesday,  June   3,  18iK),   the   I 
president  of  the  cor|»oration,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,    I 
presiding.     Never   was  more   interest    uianifetited    \ 
on  the  part  of  the  audieuce,  which  filled  every  part    { 
of  the  great   hull,  and    never   were  the  exei-ciaes     i 
better  eakulittcd    (o    excite   that    mtcrcst.     Com- 
pared with  former  years,  there    was    little    iu  the 
form  of  addresses  or  speech  malcing.     The  exer- 
cises of  the  children  spoke  for  tbemgelvcft,  morft  ^ 
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answers  for  the  uses  of  many  full-grown  seeing 
persons.  Tlieir  task  was  charmingly  performed. 
4.  Exercises  in  anatomy,  by  Harry  E,  Mozea- 
lous,  who  pointed  out  upon  a  human  skeleton, 
with  unfailing  accuracy  and  promptness,  all  the 
hones  in  the  hmnan  frame,  and  described  their 
functions  and  relations.  6.  Solo  for  clarinet, 
"  Luisa  di  Montfort,"  op.  82,  by  Bergson,  exe- 
cuted in  good  tone,  style  and  taste,  by  John.  F. 
Morrison.  6.  Essay,  "The  Future  of  the  Colored 
Man,"  written  and  delivered  by  Clarence  E. 
Hawkes. 

Part  II.  —  1.  Modelling  in  clay,  an  iUuatra- 
tiou,  done  before  the  audience,  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  some  sixteen  or  more,  of  what  was  get 
down  as  "  The  Seven  Little  Sisters."  This  was 
very  quaint  and  clever,  showing  much  plastic 
facility  in  their  small  fingers,  and  excited  great 
amusement  and  a|>plause.  While  the  modelling 
went  on,  there  began,  to  save  time:  2.  Gymnas- 
tics and  military  drill.  The  charming,  8imi>Io 
uniforms,  sure  and  even  steps  and  well-timed 
movements  of  the  little  girls  and  boys,  as  well  as 
the  soldierlike  march  and  evolutions  and  tlie  ei- 
miiltaneous  handling  of  the  muskets  of  the  older 
boys,  under  their  gallant  colonel,  won  unstinted 
approbation.  3.  Solo  for  violin,  a  Fantaisie  of 
De  Beriot,  by  Cliarles  W.  Holmes,  was  neatly  and 
musically    rendered.      4.     A   chorus     for    female 
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be  able  to  say  to  yourself,  day  by  day,  "I  hove  done  wliat  I 
ouglit  to  have  done.  I  have  finished  the  day's  work."  Con- 
sider no  worh  done,  that  is  not  the  vei-j-  best  yon  can  do.  Aui], 
above  all,  remember  to  be  pare  and  trae  and  honest  and  kind 
and  generous. 

You  have  learned  of  Him  who,  when  on  earth,  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind.  Hay  he  open  the  eyes  of  your  miiida  and 
Bouls.  80  that  you  eau  s-ne  all  his  divine  loveliueas  an<l  IxiDuty, 
and  that  you  may  earnestly  desire  to  be  like  him,  ami  to  grow 
more  and  more  like  him.  Then  will  you  have  done  all,  the  best 
that  can  be  done,  in  tliia  world,  and  the  beat  work  that  can  be 
done  for  time  and  for  eternity.  I  have  great  pleasure  iti  pre- 
Benling  to  you  the  ili]iIoma8.  May  God  bless  yoii  and  keep 
you,  and  make  you  truly  his,  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 


To  close  all  inusically,  and  with  music  of  the 
best,  that  uoble  and  inspiring  choral  of  mixed 
voices,  with  the  four  parts  mipported  by  in- 
struments, of  Bach,  "How  brightly  shines  the 
Morning  Star!"  ("  IFie  schoii  leuchttt  der  Mor- 
genstem!"),  which  rang  out  with  a  voi-y  rich, 
impressive  sound. 

That  aftenioon  will  be  remembered,  and  future 
returns  of  these  "  commencements "  will  be 
eagci-ly  anticipated.  We  may  add  that  that 
most  giitcd  and  most  interesting  and  attractive 
child  from  Alabama,  who  has  developed  so  i-e- 
markably,  in  spile  of  the  loss  from  infancy  of 
eight,  speech  and  hearing,  Helen  Keller,  who, 
accoin]>;niicd  by  lier  teacher,  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  during  a  large  part  of 
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donations  wliich  ai-e  considerable  in  the  aggregate, 
the  sum  of  $2,000  in  legacies,  received  from  the 
estate  of  Grace  H.  Blauchard.  Strict  economy 
has  been  practised,  so  far  as  the  effidency  of  the 
st-hool,  the  health  of  the  hoosehold,  and  the  indi^ 
pensable  repairs  permitted. 

5.    TTaiii?th  Fund. 

It  seems  desirable  to  correct  an  erroneoos  state- 
ment in  one  of  the  charities'  hand-books,  to  the 
effect  that  the  institution  has  a  fimd  of  $30,000, 
for  the  relief  of  destitute  bHnd  people  onteide  of 
the  institution.  By  the  iriU  of  Charlotte  Harris, 
^0,000  was  lell  to  the  institution  in  1877j  bnt  the 
]uirposes  for  which  it  was  bequeathed  were  so 
vaguely  exi»resscd  that  the  supreme  court  was 
culled  upon  to  interpret  the  will;  and  it  decreed 
"that  one-tliiid  of  the  income  (off80,000)  in  each 
year  be  set  apart  for  the  out-door  relief  of  those 
destitute  persons  who,  by  reason  of  loss  of  «ght, 
arc  unable  to  maintain  themselves  or  to  become 
self-supi>oi-ting;  and  that,  in  the  distribution  of 
this  relief,  preference  be  given  to  those  who  are 
inliabitauts  uf  the  Charlestown  district  of  the  dty 
of  liosiun,  and  are  advanced  in  years."  The 
remaining  income  was  to  be  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  institution. 

In  aeeordance  with  tins  decree,  fourteen  persons 
arc;  receiving  aid  from  this  income;  and  nearly 
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between  that  and  the  cottages  for  girls,  has  been 
seeded  down,  and  has  become  a  beaulifiil  lawn  of 
white  clover,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  small 
boys,  who  have  it  for  a  playground. 


7.  Printing  for  the  Blixd. 

Oiii-  press  has  done  fully  its  usual  amount  of 
good  work,  under  the  continued  superintendenco 
of  Mr.  Dennis  A.  IJeardon.  who,  though  no  longer 
a  resident  on  our  gi'ound,  has  generously  given 
us  his  valuable  services.  There  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  "Little  Ones'  Story  Book;" 
the  "Story  of  Patsy,"  provided  by  a  d<mation 
from  Miss  E.  S.  Howes;  "The  Peasant  ami  the 
Prince;"  "The  Blind  Brother;"  "Stray  Chords;" 
*' Little  Women,"  volumes  L,  IL  and  III.;  and  a 
Braille  primer;  also,  of  music,  in  raised  type, 
"Exercises  in  IIjiTmony,"  Heller's  Progressive 
Studios,"  "  Vocal  Kxereises,"  and  Cramer's  Piano 
Studies.'' 

8.  Workshop  poh  Adiilts. 
During  the  past  year  twenty-two  persons  were 

employed  in  the  workshop,  and  of  these  twenty- 
one  are  still  employed  there.  With  a  view  of 
increasing  the  work  of  this  department  and  the 
number  of  those  who  may  find  employment  in  it, 
'Mv.  E.  C.  Howard,  late  a  teacher  in  the  hoys' 
work  department,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 


honored  and  beloved  equally  in  the  city  of  bis  Xnit 
and  in  that  of  his  adoption;  nnd  Henry  J.  Staq 
and  Benjamin  Thnrston,  both  of  Providcnee.      \ 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  bj 
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government  of  the  school  have  been  maintained 
"without  any  inteiTuptiou,  and  that  the  conduc^ 
of  the  pupils  and  their  progress  in  the  severs^ 
branches  of  their  education  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory. 


The  Past  Year's  Ekbollment. 

-'  Hoaven,  yet  popalous,  retains 

Number  snfflelent  to  posseiiB  lior  realms," 

HlLTOM. 
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Owing  to  several  causes  of  an  exceptional  chni« 
acter,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  removd 
from  our  list  of  an  unusually  large  ninnber  of 
pupils  by  death,  graduation,  or  dismissal  for  lac|( 
of  fitness,  the  present  enrollment  of  names,  instead 
of  an  increase,  shows  a  slight  dimimition.  ] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  the  t«t^ 
ninnber  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  insti-^ 
tution  in  its  various  departments,  as  pupils,  teaeiw 
ers,  employes  and  wort  men  and  women,  wa^ 
226.  Since  then  31  have  been  admitted  and  59 
have  been  dietliarged,  making  the  total  numl^of 
at  present  201.  Of  these,  154  are  in  tlie  schooj 
proper  at   Soutli  Boston,  26  in  the  kindergartott 


at  Jamaica  Plain 
mcnt  for  adultt^ 

The  first  cla 
enrolled  as  pupi 
and  3  domc-tii/s. 


and  21  in  the  industrial  depart^ 


includes  138  boys  and  girlS; 
,  13  teachers  and  other  officera,' 
Of  the  pupils,  tlierc  are  now  136-' 

in  actual  attendance,  12  being  temporarily  aheeat  j 
on  account  of  ill  health,  0i"-frQJ 


useful  and  independent  members  of  the  communi- 
ties to  which  .tliey  belonged,  and  to  raise  their 
social  and  moral  status  in  every  way.  He*  labored 
with  great  assiduity  and  consummate  skill  in  this 
field,  and  the  results  of  his  work  stand  as  an  ever- 
lasting monument  to  his  genius  and  sagacity. 
His  system  has  served  as  a  model -in  the  organi- 
zation of  all  American  institutions,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  improvement  in  not  a  few  of  those 
of  Europe.  Self-reliance,  which,  like  Jacob's 
ladder,  leads  to  high  regions,  was  uppermost  in  his 
dreams,  and  he  insisted  upon  its  importance  with 
tremendous  emphasis.  His  success  was  truly 
remarkable.  In  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  his 
aspirations,  however,  he  spared  no  eflfbrt.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  achievements.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  people  who  hold  a  silver  piece 
so  close  to  tlieir  eyes  that  it  seems  aa  large  as  the 
moon,  and  shuts  the  latter  from  their  sight. 
Instead  of  fixing  his  gaze  on  what  had  already 
been  accomplished,  he  took  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive outlook  over  the  whole  field  of  action 
In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  forgot  what  was 
behind,  and  reached  out  to  what  was  still  before 
him.  His  studies  with  regard  to  the  ameUoration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  their  elevation 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  were  constant  and 
thorough,  and  he  was  always  on  the  qui  vive  for 
something  better.  Besides  his  first  visit  to  the 
European    institutions,    he    made    a    second  one 
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are  made,  for  which  the  neighborhood  affords  a 
good  market,  or  makes  a  special  demand.  The 
favorite  occupation  in  most  of  the  schools  is  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  and  baskets.  The  latter 
are  extensively  used  in  Germany  and  Italy  for 
many  purposes  for  which  wooden  and  paper  boxes 
are  employed  in  this  country.  They  are  there- 
fore sold  at  remunerative  prices;  while  the  mak- 
ing of  brushes  pays  fairly  well  in  Great  Britain, 
in  Prussia,  in  Saxony  and  in  Bohemia.  Gennany 
surpasses  all  other  countries  in  the  care  which  she 
bestows  upon  the  blind  who  have  learned  their 
trades  at  the  various  institutions  and  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  or  at  least  to  their  native 
places.  By  a  methodical  system  of  supervision 
and  assistance,  unknown  to  England  and  America, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  old  pupils  are  enabled 
to  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
This  ai'rangement  is  admirable  in  every  respect, 
and  we  earnestly  wish  that  it  might  be  inti'oduced 
in  all  the  large  cities  and  thickly  populated  parts 
of  this  country,  thus  replacing  those  gigantic 
monstrosities,  which  are  dignified  by  the  names  of 
"  industrial  homes,"  but  which,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  are  destined  to  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  by  segregating 
them  from  general  society,  and  gathering  them 
under  one  and  the  same  roof,  instead  of  scattering 
them  among  seeing  people. 

With  regard  to  the  homes  or  asylums  for  the 
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tion,  and  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  was  the 
official  seal  of  appreciation  and  approval  which 
the  jury   placed  upon  it. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 

"Knowledge  dwells,  the  oracle  of  oracles. 
The  deaf  may  bear,  the  blind  ma;  see  — 
AH  that  ptiilasoph;  baa  Bongbt, 
Science  discovered,  genius  wronght." 

The  year  has  been  one  of  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  history  of  this  interesting  little  girl, 
and  its  results  have  fully  justified  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed at  the  close  of  the  last  report  upon  her 
case.  Hitherto  she  has  made  fair  progress,  for  an 
intelligent  child  with  careful  teaching  could  hardly 
do  otherwise;  but  her  advancement  has  proceeded 
with  but  little  cooperation  on  her  part.  The 
isolation  consequent  upon  her  triple  privation 
developed  a  fund  of  resources  within  herself 
which  apparently  made  her  unconscious  of  any 
want,  and  more  self-reliant  and  independent  than 
the  average  child  who  can  see,  hear  and  si)eak. 
Hence  the  occupations  and  amusements  offered 
by  her  teachers  struggled  for  a  long  time  unsucr 
cessfully  to  gain  her  attention  and  interest.  At 
first  they  were,  to  her,  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  her  own  plane,  against  which  she 
rebelled;  she  gradually  submitted  to  them  with 
better  grace,  then   accepted    them    as  necessary 
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delight  in  using  on  the  slightest  occasion.  When 
she  fii-st  met  this  word,  the  sylhiblc  mis  occiu'red 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  chievous  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next;  and  Edith  read  it  as  Miss  Chievous, 
and  thought  it  a  very  fnnny  name.  Although  her 
mistake  was  immediately  coiTceted,  and  she  fully 
understands  its  meaning,  the  word  always  seems 
to  recall  the  mirth  which  it  first  pi'ovoked. 

Heading. 
She  has  made  excellent  progress  in  reading,  and 
enjoys  it  more  and  more  as  she  advances.  She 
not  only  becomes  interested  in  the  books  which 
she  reads  with  her  teacher  at  hand,  but  she  some- 
times takes  a  book  and  sits  down  to  read  by  her- 
self. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  was  still 
in  the  First  Reader.  This  was  finished  in 
October,  and  since  then  she  has  completed  the 
Second,  Third,  and  Fonrth  Readers,  "  Stories  for 
Little  Readers,"  and  "The  Little  Ones'  Story 
Book,"  besides  a  portion  of  "  What  Katy  Did," 
and  some  selections  from  *'  Heidi."  This  amount 
of  reading  means  more  than  that  of  a  child  whose 
work  is  oral,  and  whose  attention,  occupied  with 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  often  fails  to 
notice  or  even  care  for  their  meaning.  At  every 
new  word  Edith  asks  for  enhghtenment,  and  some- 
times the  entire  time  of  the  lesson  is  spent  in 
answering  her  questions,  and  giving  illustrations, 
■which  will  make  the  meaning  clear  to  \ier  nund. 
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Eiitly  in  Janiiaiy  slie  began  learning  to  write 
Braille  —  a  system  of  embossed  points,  which  she 
can  read  as  well  as  write,  and  thus  have  the 
pleasure  of  examiiiiiijj  her  work.  It  was  feared 
that  when  she  could  write  by  this  method  she 
would  become  unwilling  to  nse  the  pencil,  which 
is  so  fruitless  in  results  that  she  can  perceive. 
It  has  not  proved  t?o,  however,  for  she  writes  these 
systemis  with  eijual  readiness;  but  her  pencil  writ- 
ing, from  longer  practice,  is  the  more  correct. 
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Kindergarten. 

left  the   kindergarten    she    had 
with  the   occupations,  could   an- 

and  play  the  games.  She  is  so 
;it  these  games  have  always  been 
■,  ;uid  one  of  the  greatest  punish- 
iild  lie  inflicted  for  her  misconduct, 
lur  of  the  privilege  of  joining  in 
;ui  by  following  the  movements  of 
■ell.  and  she  entered  heartily  into 

when  she  but  slightly  understood 

When,  this  year,  she  learned  that 
is  ;uei)mi)anying  every  game,  and 
v^>   were,   she   was   happier  than 

nl'  ilie  games  she  has  learned  the 
■<i-    slie    i)lay8   with    the    greatest 
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elit'  mcasiii-fd  llie  pieces,  as  well  as  cut  thi 
and  put  them  together.  It  was  a  credital 
piece  of  work,  even  for  a  child  who  had  sight  a 
hearing  to  guide  her;  but,  for  one  who  labored 
a!)sohite  dai'kuess  and  silence,  it  was  remarkah 
At  her  second  lesson,  March  28,  she  learned 
use  sandpaper,  find  began  a  box.  lu  her  teache 
journal,  uikIlt  date  of  April  15,  we  read  that,  — 

Tlie  box  is  liiiisheii,  and  it  is  very  exact.  The  nails  are 
put  iu  well. 

JFay  28.  —  Slie  lias  finisbed  two  small  picture- frames, 
smaller  of  which  measured  five  by  four  inches.  White  hollj 
hiii'd  wood  to  woL-k.  Edith  has  only  made  oue  small  piece, 
a  two  and  oue-lialf  ineh  square,  to  wind  yarn  on.  The  sqa 
liiis  U'i\i-  liiili-s,  anil  to  make  these  she  had  to  use  a  new  tool, 
the  (icill  bit. 

,!isK  IG.  —  Kilith  went  for  her  last  lesson,  and  finished 
sijaiie,  which  wjifi  iiUo  made  of  white  holly.  The  journal  b 
rL'ciirns,  "  Mr,  Lursson  says  that  she  does  very  nice  work," 


and 

f  thci 


as    <lis( 
id  hi-r  1 


111.  in  all,  ten  lessons,  during  whi 

111   complete   articles,  all  of  whi 

lilable,  as  compared  with  the  wo 
1  can  l)oth  see  and  hear.  The  m< 
as  a  box,  eight  and  one  half  incl 

mi  one-half  inches  wide  and  thi 
The  pieces  were  measured  wi 
Rinoothly   sawn;   the  joints   w( 

ic   nails   so  nicely  driven  that 
presence,  save  the  sunken  heac 

li'.     Edith   has  enjoyed  this  wor 

'  will  be  resumed. 


Artictdatlon. 
In  infancy  Edith  had  been  "  a  forward  child." 
She  had  learned  to  talk  at  eighteen  months  old. 
She  became  an  incessant  talker,  and  her  enuncia- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  cor- 
rect for  a  child  of  her  age,  when  at  four  years  old, 
she  was  stricken  with  that  terrible  illness,  from 
which,  after  lingering  long  between  life  and  death, 
she  slowly  rallied,  with  her  sight  entirely  oblit- 
erated. Her  hearing  was  impaired,  but  it  was  two 
years  later  before  it  was  utterly  gone,  and  during 
that  time  she  continued  to  use,  more  and  more 
imperfectly,  her  early  vocabulary,  until  it  was 
wholly  lost.  It  was  thought  by  some  that,  having 
once  learned  to  talk,  her  speech  might  be  easily 
recalled  by  lessons  in  articulation.  Some  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  however,  consider  it  more  difficult  to 
teach  such  a  pupil  than  one  who  has  never  learned 
to  articulate.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  make 
some  experiments  with  Edith,  in  this  direction, 
and  accordingly  she  was  sent  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School   for  the  Deaf,  where  she  received  a  few 


Her  first  lesson.  May  1,  consisted  of  the  vowels 
e,  d  and  d,  the  consonants  tn  and  p,  and  the  combi- 
nations wa-wa-wa,  and  ba-ba-ba.  These  sounds 
she  learned  quickly,  and  with  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  sound  of  b  being  the  only  difficult 
one  to  Iier.     At  her  second  lesson,  May  8,  h  and  t 
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were  among^  the  new  Bounds,  with  each  combina- 
tions U8  doodle,  dicky,  etc.  When  she  retomed 
that  aflemoon,  her  sehoohnates  asked  her  to  re- 
hearse her  lesson ;  and  among  the  sonnds  repeated 
she  distinctly  pronounced  the  word  kiUjf.  Thia 
was  the  last  word  she  uttered  when  6he  lost  her 
speech,  —  the  one  word  that  lingered  some  time 
tifler  she  had  ceased  to  pronounce  any  other  intel- 
ligibly,—  and  it  was  naturally  first  recalled.  At 
her  third  lesson  she  learned  6,aif,  (2, and  the  com- 
binations gd,  gi,  ho,  wa,  hhj  IMj  he^  Aa;  also  the 
words  who,  Jar,  well,  bell.  At  the  foorth  lesBOB,  dj 
b,  ch,  s,  baba  and  half  were  ipTen.  In  these 
lesisons  the  little  pupil  was  simply  directed  what  to 
do,  without  being  told  what  sound  would  thereby 
be  {)roduced.  It  nut  infrequently  happened  that,  in 
ti'ying  to  follow  tlie  directions  of  her  teacher,  she 
uttered  a  very  ditt'erent  sound  from  the  one 
songlit;  but,  il'  it  was  a  correct  sound  of  any 
lettei',  it  was  seized  as  a  success.  £dith  was  then 
told  what  letter  slie  had  pronounced,  and  ^'actised 
it  until  she  bad  become  familiar  with  the  means  of 
ntteiing  it.  Huw  could  this  little  girl  even  guess, 
I'tum  (lireetioiis  tin  to  the  position  of  tongue,  teeth 
and  li|).s,  what  letter  of  the  alphabet  her  teacher 
.sniiglit  to  have  lier  pronounce?  Yet,  the  mo- 
meiil  slie  was  lolil  how  to  make  the  sound  of  «, 
slie  asked  if  s  was  the  letter  required.  In  her 
lillh  leswnn  slie  learned  ah,  ow,  n  and  u,  and  the 
\V(lrdl^   coini;   some   and   how. 
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work  school,  where  she  is  learning  to  crochet. 
One  o'clock  ie  the  hour  for  dinner,  after  which  the 
children  are  free  to  choose  their  recreations  until 
two,  when  Edith  has  a  lesson  in  Braille  writing. 
At  three  o'clock  she  goes  out  to  walk  with  her 
teacher  or  some  of  the  older  girle,  and  at  fonr  she 
is  again  in  the  work  echool,  this  lime  for  a  lesson 
in  bead-work,  after  which  she  has  a  free  hour  until 
the  tea-bell  rings  at  six  o'clock.  The  exercises 
mentioned  for  these  hours  really  occupy  only  fifty 
minutes,  the  remaining  ten  minutes  being  allowed 
as  a  recess  for  the  pupils  of  all  departments,  that 
neither  work  nor  play  may  be  so  long  continued 
as  to  become  irksome. 

Edith  keeps  careful  note  of  time,  and  is  always 
ready  for  the  customary  duty  of  the  hour.  Indeed, 
until  the  last  year,  these  duties  were  her  shortest 
measures  of  time;  and,  if  she  wished  to  fix  an 
hour  more  exactly  than  could  be  indicated  by  its 
relation  to  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper,  she  would 
say,  "  after  reading,"  "  after  writing,"  "  after  gym- 
nastics," etc.  She  now  knows  the  hours  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
months  of  the  yi^ar. 

This  little  girl  takes  the  entire  care  of  her  room. 
She  makes  the  bed,  sweeps,  dusts  and  puts  it  in 
order,  and  seems  to  take  much  pleasure  in  arrang- 
ing the  gifts  of  friends.  She  makes  the  beds 
for  her  dolls,  and  tucks  them  in  with  great  care 
and  neatness,  and  manifests    a  natural  aptitude 
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tain  others;  anci  when  she  has  visitors,  she  de- 
lights in  shomng  her  possessionB,  bringing  them 
one  by  one,  and  pointing  out  to  her  guests  the 
especial  beauty  or  exeellence  of  eath.  Sometimes, 
if  she  is  very  busy  with  her  work,  she  will  give 
them  permission  to  go  to  her  biu-eau  and  look  at 
her  treasures. 

In  examining  an  object  she  seeks  its  dimensions, 
its  weight  and  its  shape,  exploring  every  recess 
into  which  her  little  fingers  can  penetrate ;  and,  if 
its  use  is  not  apparent  to  her,  she  is  not  satisfied 
until  she  learns  what  purpose  it  serves.  She 
never  uses  the  sense  of  smell  to  aid  in  these  inves- 
tigations, although  hers  is  of  ordinai-y  keenness, 
and  she  enjoys  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  perfum- 
ery, and  other  pleasant  odors. 

In  comparing  the  height  of  persons  her  standard 
is  original,  being  the  shoulder  scams  of  their  gar- 
ments; and,  instead  of  inquiring  if  persons  are  of 
equal  height,  bhe  asks,  *'  are  the  seams  the  samei"' 

Edith  distinguishes  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances very  quickly,  —  usually  by  the  touch  of  the 
hand;  but,  if  the  acquaintance  is  so  slight  that  this 
does  not  suffice,  she  seeks  a  finger-ring  or  a  watch 
chain  as  a  distinguishing  feature.  She  often  rec- 
ognizes, after  a  long  absence,  persons  whom  she 
has  never  seen  but  once,  —  sometimes  even  after 
an  interval  of  a  year.  One  day  Edith  was  out 
walking  with  one  of  her  schoolmates,  and  unex- 
pectedly Miss  Markham  passed  them.     In  passing 
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past  her,  and  Edith  asked  Miss  6.  who  the  person 
was.  Thinking  that  her  apparent  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  lady  was  assumed,  Miss  B.  replied,  *"  Miss 
Jones."  ""Where  did  she  come  from?"  ''From 
Jonesville."  Edith  continued  her  questions,  and 
Miss  B.  replied  in  the  eame  vein,  until  It  had  gone 
so  far  and  the  child  looked  so  serious,  that  she 
feared  she  was  really  deceiving  her,  and  turned  to 
Edith's  teacher,  who  asked  her  charge  whom  she 
was  talking  about.  Edith  then,  turning  to  Miss 
Markhara,  and  with  the  merriest  laugh  expressing  a 
fund  of  enjoyment,  gave  the  real  name  of  the  lady. 
When  Edith  first  entered  the  kindergarten,  it 
was  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  her  fondness 
for  her  companions,  she  seemed  to  like  to  tense 
and  annoy  them.  It  was  even  then  evident  that 
much  of  this  proceeded  purely  from  a  love  of  fun, 
unrestrained  by  the  knowledge  (whrch  either  sight 
or  hearing  could  have  supplied)  that  she  was 
grieving  or  distressing  her  playmates;  and  longer 
acquaintance  strengthens  the  conviction,  that  this 
was  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  was  then 
supposed.  Edith  is  really  sympathetic  wherever 
she  is  conscious  of  suffering,  and  the  misfortune  of 
being  maimed  or  crippled  in  any  way  touches  her 
very  deeply.  Descending  a  flight  of  stairs  with 
her  teacher,  she  passed  a  man  seated  near  the 
foot,  in  whose  appearance  and  attitude  there  was 
nothing  to  atti-act  attention.  Suddenly  Edith 
stopped,  .passed  her  hand  down  his  leg,  and,  to 


hand,  clearly  indicating  a  perfect  consciousness  of 
the  rhythm,  and  pleasure  in  it.  Indeed,  she  often 
expressea  a  like  or  dislike  for  the  music  to  which 
she  listens,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  has  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  it.  A  few  days  after  she  came  to 
South  Boston,  her  teacher  took  her  into  a  room 
with  which  she  had  not  then  become  acquainted. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  a  woollen  carpet, 
Edith's  seat  was  removed  from  the  wall,  and,  with 
her  feet  resting  upon  a  hassock,  she  sat,  with  her 
Braille  tablet  in  her  lap,  busily  writing,  when 
one  of  the  older  pupils  entered,  seated  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  began  playing.  Edith  did  not 
notice  her  entrance,  nor  did  she  know  that  there 
was  a  piano  in  the  room,  but  she  s03n  looked  up 
from  her  wiiting,  in  surprise,  and  said  (in  finger 
sptech),  "lady  is  playing  piano  here  in  the 
room.  Where  is  it?"  at  the  same  time  extending 
her  hand  in  search  of  the  piano.  Her  teacher 
asked  her  if  she  could  hear  it,  and  she  replied, 
"yes I"  pointing  to  her  cheek,  which  she  turned, 
in  a  listening  attitude,  toward  the  instrument. 

Until  recently  Edith  has  seemed  unconscious  of 
her  blindness,  and,  although  it  was  freely  spoken 
of  in  her  presence,  while  her  hearing  still  re- 
mained, she  has,  from  the  beginning,  insisted  that 
she  could  see.  Before  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
bed,  her  mother  bent  down  and  asked  her  child 
if  she  could  see  her.  Edith  stretched  out  her 
little  hands,  and,  passing  them  over  her  mother's 
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wood,  Mass.,"  then  gsked  her  teacher  if  she  might 
mail  it  herself.  This  was  something  which  she 
had  never  done;  but  Miss  Markhara  consented, 
and,  while  the  little  girl  was  putting  on  her  hat, 
she  added  the  street  and  number  to  the  letter, 
which  Edith  then  took  to  the  letter-box  of  the 
institution,  on  Broadway.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  the  child  as  she  picked  her  way  —  and  a 
devious  way  it  was  —  through  the  girls'  yard, 
across  that  of  the  boys,  and  along  the  west  wing 
of  the  main  building,  where  the  garden  hose,  from 
a  reel  above  her  head,  sloped  right  across  her  path. 
She  paused  an  instant  to  note  the  obstacle,  then 
stooped  and  passed  under  it  on  her  way  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  where,  turning  to  the  right 
for  a  short  distance,  she  soon  reached  the  steps  at 
her  left.  She  descended  these,  crossed  the  drive- 
way, then  sought  (and  speedily  found)  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  }}orte  cochere  as  a  guide  to  the  long 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  sidewalk.  This 
she  crossed  almost  in  a  direct  line  with  the  letter- 
box. She  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  opening, 
and,  raising  the  letter  in  her  left  hand  to  the 
position  required  for  easy  reading  where  the  vision 
is  normal,  she  looked  at  it  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
dropped  it  into  the  box.  This  was  done  in  the 
easy  and  natural  manner  of  one  who  was.  accus- 
tomed to  mail  letters,  and  habitually  verified  the 
addresses  before  letting  them  go  beyond  reach. 
Perhaps   she   did   mentally   review     the   address. 
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I  can  not  see  Springfield  with  my  eyes,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  go."  This,  however,  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  consciousness  of  her  blind- 
ness has  seemed  to  affect,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
her  desire  to  go,  or  do  as  others  do;  and,  although 
she  has  thought  seriously  about  it,  it  has  not 
grieved  her,  or  made  her  spirits  less  cheerful  and 
buoyant.  She  has  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
blindness,  and  has  been  told  of  the  sickness  which 
produced  it;  but,  before  telling  her  of  it,  her 
teacher  tried  in  various  ways  to  draw  from  her  at 
least  some  faint  remembrance  of  anything  con- 
nected with  it.  Her  eflforts  wore  fruitless.  The 
nature  of  the  child's  questions  and  the  manner  of 
asking  showed  that  the  period  of  her  illness  is 
now  a  blank  to  her,  and  what  she  has  been  told 
seems  to  revive  no  memories.  She  continues  the 
habit  of  trying  to  use  her  eyes,  and,  whenever  her 
fingers,  in  reading,  touch  a  word  which  they  do 
not  clearly  make  out,  she  removes  them,  and  seeks 
to  make  the  eyes  perform  their  natural  duty. 

Of  those  few  early  years  before  she  lost  her 
sight  there  seem  but  slight  traces  remaining  in  her 
memory.  For  a  little  while  after  her  recovery  she 
occasionally  alluded  to  things  which  had  occurred 
in  "  other  days,"  but  for  several  years  she  has  only 
once  given  an  intimation  that  she  remembered 
anything  concerning  that  period.  The  single  in- 
cident which  she  recalled  was  that  once,  when  she 
was  "a  very,  very  little  girl,"  as  she  was  going  to 


pected,  Edith  became  perplexed  when  she  reached 
the  difficult  spot;  but,  instead  of  groping  about 
until  she  became  more  bewildered,  she  retraced 
her  steps  to  a  point  with  which  she  was  familiar, 
then  turned  and  started  afresh,  and  this  time 
found  the  path  without  difficulty.  Such  successes 
are  of  great  importance  to  any  blind  child,  and 
only  the  possibility  of  dangers,  which  even  her 
acute  perceptions  could  not  recognize  in  season  to 
avoid,  prevents  Edith  from  being  allowed  greater 
freedom  in  going  out  unattended. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
little  girl  is  that  she  is  eo  well  balanced,  and  that 
her  limitations  have  so  slightly  hindered  the  nor- 
mal development  of  her  nature.  "When  bereft,  of 
sight  and  hearing,  she  was  not  conBned  in  a 
corner  lest  she  should  meet  with  accidents,  nor 
hampered  by  that  tender  watchfulness  which  so 
often  deprives  blind  children  of  all  freedom  of 
locomotion.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  treated  like 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  shared  with  them  in 
work  and  play.  Her  blindness  seems  to  have  been 
but  a  slight  obstacle  to  this,  and  even  her  deafness 
did  not  prevent  it;  but  it  did  so  far  isolate  her, 
that,  when  she  could  no  longer  tell  her  childish 
thoughts  and  make  all  her  wishes  understood,  her 
active  brain,  unable  to  yield  to  idleness  and  inertia, 
impelled  her  to  find  ways  of  doing  for  herself, 
and  to  seek  within  her  own  mind  the  solution  of 
the  many  puzzling  questions  which  perplex  little 
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children.  Becoming  thns  habituated  to  silence, 
and  to  bringing  her  experiences  before  an  inward 
tribunal,  she  grew  unresponsive  to  external  in- 
fluences. Tlie  lessons  she  received,  instead  of 
being  immediately  reproduced  in  pleasant  form  to 
gratify  and  encourage  her  teachers,  were  quietly 
taken  before  that  mysterious  inner  court,  while  the 
teacher,  doubting  yet  hoping,  was  left  outside  to 
await  the  nnt  ertain  revelation  of  its  judgments. 
This  diflicultv  diminishes  as  Edith  ffrows  more 
communicative.  Xevertheless,  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance  remains.  The  inner  court  is  still  in 
session;  but  its  judge  and  jury  are  growing  in 
wisdom,  and  l^dith  is  becoming  docile  and  obedi- 
ent, more  from  loyalty  to  an  inward  sense  of  duty 
and  pi'oi)i-icly  than  from  enforced  submission,  or 
even  from  love  of  her  teacher,  although  this  has  an 
iullucnce  more  and  more  marked  as  time  goes  on. 
Preseiviug  thus  a  distinctive  individuality,  this 
little  girl  l)ee()mis  an  object  of  wonderful  interest 
as  a  p^yehologieal  study.  Much  credit  is  due  her 
present  teaeher,  who  has  wisely  refrained  from 
the  slightest  attempt  to  dominate  the  mind  of 
her  pupil,  hut.  following  the  indications  given 
by  moilur  n  ituie,  has  won  the  aflfection  of  her 
(  haig(  ,  and  i<  gently  and  unobtrusively  seeking 
to  promote  the  healthy,  normal  growth  of  this 
unCoiM  nuale  ehihl. 
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Meligious  Instruction. 
At  the  time  of  her  illiiese,  Edith,  then  only  four 
years  old,  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
Suiiday-Bchool  of  the  Congregational  church.  On 
the  last  ■  Sunday  before  she  was  taken  sick  she 
started  from  home  with  her  father;  but  he  was 
detained,  and  the  little  child  went  on  alone,  and, 
arriving  before  the  sermon  was  finished,  entered 
the  church,  went  directly  to  her  seat,  and  remained 
to  the  school  session  afterward.  The  lesson  was 
upon  the  last  days  of  Jesus,  and  'seems  to  have 
made  an  impression  upon  Edith's  mind;  for  when 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  two  months,  she  recov- 
ered her  speech,  she  began  almost  immediately  to 
talk  about  ir,and  among  other  questions  she  asked, 
"did  Peter  take  the  cup  away  from  Jesus?"  In 
those  early  days  of  convalescence,  with  the  cards 
which  had  been  given  her  at  Sabbath-school  scat- 
tered about  on  her  bed,  she  would  He  singing  the 
hymns  and  songs  which  she  had  learned,  and 
*'  playing  Sunday-school."  After  her  recovery 
she  did  not  again  attend  either  church  or  Sabbath- 
school  for  about  six  years.  During  two-thirds  of 
this  period,  that  is,  from  the  time  she  became 
totally  deaf  until  she  was  able  to  use  the  manual 
alphabet,  she  was  shut  out  from  all  conversation 
with  her  fellow-beings,  and  all  remembrance  o 
the  church  and  its  services  seems  to  have  been 
obliterated. 
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teacher  covered  her  eyes  during  prayer,  she  said, 
"I  do  not  want  to  put  my  hand  to  my  eyes,  be- 
cause I  do  not  understand  "  [moaning,  why  I  should 
do  it].  Miss  M.  assured  her  that  she  was  not 
required  to  do  so. 

A  little  friend  of  Edith  takes  her  to  Sunday- 
school,  where  she  sits  contentedly  in  a  class  with 
others  of  her  own  age,  having  pleasure  in  the 
sense  of  companionship,  although  she  has  no  share  in 
the  lesson.  The  sum  of  her  knowledge  in  regard 
to  church-going  is  that  the  preaching  of  the  minis- 
ter and  the  teaching  in  the  Sunday-school  is  to 
make  people  good,  and  her  wish  to  attend  seems 
to  proceed  entirely  from  her  desire  "to  do  as  other 
girls  do." 

But,  although  a  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
has  not  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  this 
child,  and  still  less  has  any  doctiinal  teaching 
been  given  her,  yet  some  of  her  questions  and 
remarks,  and  the  mental  attitude  which  they  re- 
vealed, have  indicated  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  it  was  not  only  proper,  but  even 
necessary,  to  give  her  some  suggestions  of  a  life 
other  than  that  of  the  physical  body. 

The  name  of  God  was  first  given  her  in  reply 
to  one  of  her  questions.  She  had  been  asking  of 
what  materials  her  clothing  and  other  articles  were 
made,  and,  when  her  inquiries  extended  to  "little 
babies,"  her  teacher  told  her  that  "  God  made 
them."    This    suggested  to  her   mind   her    own 
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dergarten,  and  when  she  learned  that  she,  too,  was 
dead,  her  sympathy  went  out,  at  onoe,  to  the 
bereaved  parent,  and  she  said,  "poor  Lizzie's 
motherl"  A  little  later  news  came  of  the  death  of 
a  relative  of  her  teacher, —  a  lady  whom  Edith  had 
known;  and  this  made  her  very  serious,  especially 
when  she  afterward  visited  the  place  where  she 
had  met  her,  and  missed  her  presence.  This 
knowledge  of  the  death  of  those  whom  she  had 
known  and  loved-  made  her  grave  and  thoughtful, 
but  it  left  no  trace  of  gloom  or  unhappiness. 

Keeently  Edith  was  reading  of  the  affection  of  a 
lion  for  a  spaniel,  which  had  been  put  into  his 
cage;  and  how,  after  the  death  of  the  dog,  the  lion 
would  not  allow  his  body  to  be  removed,-biit  con- 
tinued to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  his  companion, 
until  one  morning  he  was  found  dead,  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  body  of  his  friend.  When  she 
had  finished  reading  the  story,  Edith  asked  if  they 
would  go  to  heaven.  Her  teacher  replied  that  she 
did  not  know.  Then  she  reflected  that  she  had 
diverted  the  thoughts  of  her  pupil  from  the  burial 
of  the  body  by  telling  her  that  when  we  die  God 
takes  us  to  heaven;,  but  this  story  might  recall 
the  burial  of  the  kitten  of  which  Edith  had  actual 
knowledge,  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when 
she  would  learn  that  the  human  body  is  also  laid 
in  the  ground  at  death.  Evidently  the  time  was 
approaching  when  she  must  tell  her  something 
more;  but  was  Edith  ready  to  apprehend  the  dts- 
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what  she  would  like  to  have  done  with  her  play- 
things aiid  her  clothing,  —  always  happily,  and 
always,  when  asked,  saying  that  she  would  like  to 
die.  Apparently  she  is  able  to  think  of  the  real 
ego  apart  from  the  house  in  which  it  lives.  It  no 
longer  disturbs  her  to  think  that  her  body  will  be 
laid  in  the  ground  when  she  dies,  for  she  antici- 
pates "a  new  body"  and  "new  things"  in  the 
heaven,  to  which  she  looks  forward  with  the  joyous 
and  perfect  faith  of  innocent  childhood. 

Blind  Deaf-mutes  in  Sweden. 
A  honoe  school  for  the  education  of  blind  deaf- 
mutes  was  opened  in  1886,  in  Skara,  Sweden,  by 
Madame  Elizabeth  Nordin.  The  following  account 
of  her  five  pupils  is  translated  from  a  report  of 
her  work  published  in  December,  1888:  — 

December,  1887.  —  Emelie  Jonsson,  trom  DrottDingliolm, 
was  born  ia  1871.  She  lost  her  eight  and  hearing  from  Hcailet- 
Tever  at  two  or  three  years  of  age ;  she  has  never  spoken,  and 
is  totally  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  She  has  been  a  pupil  at  the 
home  school  for  the  blind  deaf-mutes  in  Skara  for  one  year. 
Previous  to  this  she  had  had  private  lessons  in  Skara  fct  four 
years.  She  manifests  great  interest  and  ability  for  all  kinds 
of  handiwork,  has  learned  to  knit,  crochet,  tie  nets,  and  to  per- 
form some  kindergarten  work  with  blocks,  paper,  etc.  She  has 
a  hard,  selflsh  disposition,  and  a  quick  temper,  and,  at  times, 
she  seems  insane.  So  much  depends  upon  her  disposition,  that 
she  hoe  not  made  much  intellectual  progress,  for  only  when  she 
is  so  inclined  will  she  try  to  learn.  She  has  been  taught  &  few 
words  with  the   manual    alphabet   and   by  raised   \ett«TB,  bas 
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aome  of  them  sUe  ia  unable  to  pronounce.  TbU  has  prevented 
her  from  learning  to  read.  At  home  ahe  aasiated  in  aonibbing, 
wafihing  dUhea  an<l  the  like,  and  her  flngera  have  become  stifT 
and  hard.  Thia  has  made  intellectual  and  practical  training 
difficult.  She  had  never  learned  any  handicraft.  She  first 
learned  to  knit  with  lead  pencils  instead  of  needles.  After 
nine  montha'  teaching,  she  had  progreaeed,  so  that  she  could 
knit  stockings  with  woollen  yarn,  without  assistance.  She 
has  learned  to  aew,  net  hammocks,  twiat  cord,  etc.  She  has 
a  good  and  equable  disposition,  is  diligent  and  anxious  to 
learu.  She  helps  in  making  beds,  undei-etands  setting  the 
table,  and  assists  the  more  belplees  pupils  in  dressing  and 
undressing.  She  spells  every  word  which  she  reads  from  the 
manual  alphabet,  so  aa  to  acquire  better  pronunciation.  She 
has  begun  to  teach  her  schoolmates  to  indicate  objects  by 
signs  with  the  fingers,  and  to  make  them  answer  her  with 
signs.  Thia  teaching  haa  not  yet  been  of  much  benefit ;  but, 
as  her  schoolmates  improve,  I  look  forward  with  pleostii'e  to 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  thia  teaching, 
especially  as  it  is  her  own  idea,  and  an  entirely  voluntary 
eSort.  When  conversing  with  people  who  uae  oral  language, 
she  always  articulates,  and  my  fears  that  the  manual  alphabet 
would  lessen  her  desire  to  talk  have  been  needless.  Although 
her  defective  hearing  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  teach  her,  I 
have  atrongly  advocated  that  all  instruction  should  be  given 
her  oratiy. 

Dec.  18,  1888.  —  Eriatina  Naalund  baa,  during  the  year, 
learned  to  read  fluently  both  the  Braille  and  the  Aloon  ayatems ; 
ahe  has  read  Noa.  1,  2  and  3,  of  a  rea<ling  book  for  the  blind ; 
has  verbally  gone  through  "Biblical  History  for  Beginners," 
by  Steinmetz;  baa  learned  by  heart  the  "Small  Catechism," 
and  read  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mallhew, 
Moon's  ayetem.  Her  apeech,  which  has  aoinewhat  improved, 
is  still  very  imperfect,  and  she  is  not  yet  prepared  for  lessons 
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given  by  Bigns.  For  example,  he  went  ooe  day  with  the 
matron  to  the  doctor  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  A  few  days 
arter  be  had  another  loose  tooth,  and  after  the  lessoos  I  made 
signs  to  him,  "  chauge  your  pants,  put  on  your  rubbers,  and 
your  mittens,  go  —  take  out  tooth,"  whereupon  he  hastened  to 
obey  my  orders  concerning  his  clothing.  The  matron  went 
with  hira  to  the  doctor.  When  he  saw  the  doctor,  he  knew 
him,  led  him  to  a  chair,  sat  down,  and  showed  him  what  the 
matter  was. 

Dec.  18,  1888.  —  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  began  to 
learn  the  names  of  persons  around  him,  also  the  names  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  of  articles  of  clothing,  of  objects  in 
the  school,  the  bedrooms,  etc.  He  also  learned  to  execute 
some  easy  commands,  as,  "  s/tu2  the  door,"  "ojiem  the  door," 
which  he  eagerly  obeyed.  At  Easter  he  had  learned  ninety-six 
words  aud  some  sentences,  as,  "  John  is  silting  in  the  chair; " 
^'- John  is  on  the  sofa;"  'Mwnf  Anne  stands  on  ^thejloor;" 
"  the  book  is  tn  the  drawer."  After  Easter  he  began  to  learn 
compound  words,  as  "  rocklng-diair,"  ^^  door-lock,"  eto.  At 
the  end  of  the  spring  term  be  knew  one  hundred  and  thirty-flve 
words,  the  value  of  figures  to  ton,  and  he  could  writo  all  the 
letters  and  hia  own  name.  When  Johan  began  to  receive 
leesonB  in  writing,  Miss  Dahlander  gave  him  instruction  for 
two  hours  per  day  for  three  weeks  before  he  tried  to  form  a 
single  letter;  but  one  day,  when  Miss  Dahlander  was  almost 
in  despair,  she  spelled  with  her  fingers,  "  Johan,"  took  his 
hand  and  wroto  the  same  word,  indicating  each  letter ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  the  words,  "  Aunt  Aime."  Hitherto  he  had 
been  unable  to  learn  to  write,  because,  not  catohing  the  idea, 
he  bad  taken  no  interest  in  learning.  Now  he  comprehended 
it  jn  a  moment,  and  soon  learned  to  writo  everything.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  term  he  could  write,  and  express 
through  the  manual  alphabet  about  three  hundred  words. 
Since  that  time  Madame  Nordin  has  taught  him,  using  "  Hag- 
strom's  Class-book  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  first  part  (except 
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spending  the  recess  in  swinging  or  in  gymDaatics.  He  is  on 
unusually  thoughtful  child.  It  is  very  iuterestiog  that  we  can 
always  read  hla  thoughts,  for,  unconsciously,  I  suppose,  he 
expresses  them  through  the  manual  alphabet.  For  instance, 
one  day,  a  short  time  after  the  governor  had  pSid  a  visit  to 
the  school,  and  the  boy  bad  learned  the  word  "  governor,"  he 
spelled,  while  at  work  by  himself,  "llie  governor  away." 
Once  he  felt  a  torn  stocking  belonging  to  Miss  Dahlander, 
and  he  spelled  "  hole,"  and,  as  he  was  then  about  to  begin  a 
pair  of  new  stockings,  he  spelled  "Aunt  Anne"  (i.  e.,  Miss 
Dahlander),  and  was  afterwards  very  anxious  to  try  if  the 
stockings  were  big  enough  for  her.  When  he  tried  them,  be 
found  them  too  small  for  Miss  D.,  and  he  unravelled  them 
himself,  and  knit  them  larger,  measuring  the  size  with  his 
bands,  and  asking  how  big  we  thought  they  ought  to  be.  One 
morning  be  went  to  Miss  Dahlander,  saying,  '^  John  takes  hla 
hat   and  coat,  goes  to  the  wagon,  travele  to  Aunt  Dahlander, 


Dkcghber,  1887.  —  Emma  Krigtina  Foraman,  from  Sarunda, 
province  of  Stockholm,  was  born  iu  1871.  Her  parents  are 
vagrants,  and  their  abode  is  unknown.  Before  coming  here 
the  girl  had  been  four  years  in  the  Sarunda  poor-house.  The 
motlier  had  previously  had  the  care  of  the  child,  but  had  ill- 
treated  her,  and,  white  she  was  very  small,  had  put  her  on 
the  Qre.  As  a  result,  she  had  terrible  scurs.  It  is  said 
that  she  could  see,  hear  and  talk  until  she  was  five  years 
old,  but  she  can  now  do  neither.  When  she  came  she  was 
exceedingly  stupid,  almost  on  a  level  with  animals.  Has 
the  girl  ever  seen,  heard  and  spoken?  and  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  her  infirmities?  Cruelty  and  neglect,  I  have  been 
told.  Could  her  scars  have  been  so  deep  that  the  spine  was 
affected,  and  loss  of  sight  and  hearing  was  the  result?  — 
for  ber  eyes  and  ears  are  normally  formed.  When  aUe  ftrat 
entered  she  was  bashful,  and,  if  one  tried  to  pet   Viet,  s.\ie 
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held,  and  tbrew  it  oa  tbe  table.  I  was  now  conrinc< 
sbc  underatood,  but  did  not  want  to  do  what  I  comra 
and  for  that  rcasoQ  I  punished  her.  I  immediatelj 
agaia  with  the  needle  and  bead.  Aa  soon  as  I  gave 
understand  that  I  should  punish  her  again  if  -she  d 
obey,  and  banded  her  the  bead  and  the  needle,  she  o 
When  I  petted  her,  to  assure  ber  that  she  had  doni 
wished,  she  hugged  me,  and  was  not  frightened  on  a 
of  the  punishment.  She  has  since  continued  to  im 
though  very  slowly.  She  can  now,  without  aasistauce, 
marbles  and  blocks,  string  beads,  wind  yarn,  undress  L 
walk  about  the  room,  sit  down  in  a  chair,  etc.  I  I 
that  she  is  far  from  being  such  an  idiot  as  she  a 
appeared,  but  that  she  became  stupid  through  isolatio 
neglect. 

Dec.  18,  1888. -^During  this  year  she  has  underg 
remarkable  change,  and  her  intellect  has  become  awa 
Her  whole  appearance  and  conduct  are  now  more  cor 
and  full  of  life.  In  the  beginning  she  was  feeble,  and 
ferent  to  everything.  She  gradually  became  disobediet 
now  she  seems  interested  in  learning,  although  her  I 
edge  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Last  summer, 
were  going  to  tie  her  own  shoes,  she  required  two  hoi 
doing  it ;  now  she  can  do  it  in  half  an  hour.  She  hii 
learned  to  wind  and  to  bold  yarn,  move  the  figures  • 
geometrical  table,  string  beads,  build  with  blocks,  walk 
out  help,  bow,  climb  up  and  down '  on  chairs  and 
undress,  fold  and  hang  up  her  clothes,  put  away  her 
etc.  We  are  now  trying  to  teach  her  some  words  I 
manual  alphabet,  and  to  count,  but  thus  far  without  fli 
But,  as  we  had  to  repeat  all  of  the  first  words  many  th( 
times  for  Joban,  who  is  so  keen  and  so  intelligent,  ti 
not  espect  very  much  of  Emma  at  first. 
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ioBtniction.  Sbe  is  less  developed  than  any  of  tbe  other 
pupils.  She  la  much  neater  than  when  she  came  here.  She 
has  given  many  indications  of  intelligence.  If,  for  example, 
sbe  throws  away  a  plaything,  sbe  moves  her  chair  and  stoops 
to  find  what  she  has  lost.  She  has  so  far' improved  that 
she  will  sit  in  a  chair,  move  it  arouu<1,  and  lately  she  has 
begun  to  walk,  supporting  herself  by  the  walls  or  furniture, 
and  taking  hold  of  persons  within  her  reach. 

Dec.  18,  1888.  — Hulda  Jonsson  Mo  left  the  "Home"  tbe 
8th  day  of  July  last.  Sbe  had,  it  is  true,  during  the  time  she 
bad  been  here,  seemingly  acquired  physical  development,  had 
lenmed  to  walk  better  and  to  be  perfectly  neat.  It  was 
impossible  to  teach  her  even  to  move  marbles  from  one  box 
to  another.  Moreover,  she  was  very  troublesome,  and,  as 
this  home  is  an  institution  to  prove  the  possibility  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  to  those  who  cannot  bear,  see  or  speak,  sbe 
was  discharged  because  it  was  impossible  to  give  her  any 
iDstTuctioQ  at  all.  If  she  had  been  kept  here,  it  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  from  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  She  returned 
to  the  Engenia  Home,  where  she  bad  previously  lived. 


The  Brain  op  Lauka  Beidoman. 
The  "  American  Journal  of  Psychology,"  for 
September,  1890,  contains  a  paper  entitled,  "Ana- 
tomical observations  on  the  brain  and  several 
sense-organs  of  the  blind  deaf-mnte,  Laura  Dewey 
Bridginan,  by  Henry  H.  Donaldson,  Ph.D."  In 
the  following  abstract,  which  the  author  of  the 
essay  has  kindly  prepared  for  this  report,  the 
results  of  these  observations  (so  far  as  they 
have  been  published)  are  briefly  summarized;  — 
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spheres  showed  some  peculianties  in  the  third 
frontal  gyrus,  on  the  left  side,  —  the  centre  for 
articulate  speech,  —  and  in  the  cunei,  especially 
that  of  the  right  side,  —  the  centres  for  vision. 
The  insula,  or  island,  was  much  more  exposed 
on  the  left  side,  indicating  a  failure  of  the  third 
'frontal  gyrus  and  the  parts  associated  with  it  to 
develop  fully.  The  smaller  disturbance  in  the 
left  cuneus  was  associated  with  the  fact  that  light 
sensations  persisted  for  some  time  longer  in  the 
right  eye  than  in  the  left.  Nothing  of  importance 
was  determined  for  the  centres  of  smell,  hearing 
or  taste. 

Following  a  well-known  suggestion  that  the 
extent  of  the  superficial  gray  matter  of  the  hemi- 
spheres—  the  cerebral  cortex  —  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  intelligence,  the 
area  of  the  cortex  was  carefully  measured.  The 
left  hemisphere  was  found  to  have  a  slightly 
greater  area  than  the  right;  but  the  total  area  of 
both  hemispheres  showed  no  variations  which,  on 
comparison  with  other  brains,  could  be  made  a 
basis  for  inferring  any  abnormality.  The  regions 
where  the  configuration  of  the  surface  was  sus- 
picious were  also  found  to  have  the  area  of  the 
cortex  relatively  small,  thus  confirming  the  con- 
clusions reached  before  the  measurements  Were 
made. 
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The  much  more  difficult  examination  of  the 
brain  and  some  of  the  sense-organs  by  histologi- 
cal methods  is  now  in  progress,  and  the  general 
conclasions  must  await  the  completion  of  those 
observations. 

Helen  Seller. 

"  She  la  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
Thftt,  Been,  becomes  a  part  of  sight." 

Btron. 

The  case  of  this  remarkable  child  continues  to 
be  as  marvellous  as  ever.     Since  the  publication, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  institution,  . 
of  our  last  account  of  her  achievements,  her  prog- 
ress in  a  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  point  of 
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is  still  her  special  teacher  ani  -y-.r. 
was  welcomed  to  this  institurioi;  :- 
and  has  been  ever  .since  a  m<-ZLr>r7 
hold.  During  the  latter  part  of  :'r 
year  she  accomplijihecl  a  njO«t  rxn: 
in  learning  to  express  her  own  :r.:- 
in  clear,  articulate  speec-h.  an-i 
stand  the  words  of  other*,  whr 
and  distinctly,  hy  placing  htr  fr;i--7.>  :-!  ■Ufr-:-  i;> 
A  full  account  of  what  H^>r.  ?:.t-  bv-:<nr:'.'.-;iK^ 
during  tlie  past  two  year^.  ti.i  .f  ul  jniwirunf 
facts  and  incidents  connwrte-i  w!-"!  i^r  -Kicari-a. 
is  now  in  the  course  of  pre-i-i-**;-:!!  ^nr  rmr  ■«' 
time  and  space  render*  i:  le'-e^-a:—  ir  lu-  v 
defer  its  ]>ub]ication.  and  :^-ji  raj 
pamphlet  or  supplemenrarr  rrv.f. 


The  LiBRAitv  am,  m  xr-p 


"  Knowlox  I  lor;  nj 
From  inlD«  ',«i  _-i-i 
I  prize  aVjv*  at  jm 


To  the  blind  niKi,  »ij  *  i  //ter  r  m>m 
choice  libran-  affcri*  »  r?*  ■•wrKff  * 
does  to  hie  seein*  '.ncter    i  hi^pt-  <    m 
pendent  please-*  mi  xfx  wm:  -  i-M.  bd.-.- 
joy  and  an  iit^aj'iiaw  ^*mi.   2    "w. 
invaluable  tnofim  ir  -»  m  ^  «-  • 
noble  tatk;  ::  nm  Jc  .£iP-  mv.-     — 
with  untiriif  19.  ^  ^^^  2.  at-  - 
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Stephens,  who  lives  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  most  remarkable  on  rec- 
ord, and  permission  has  been  obtained  to  print  the 
following  extracts  from  several  letters,  which  give 
an  account  of  his  progress  in  learning  to  read:  — 

STUTraSD,   M«f  M,  ISW. 

I  depend,  for  nearly  all  the  pleasure  and  amusement  I  have, 
upon  the  hooka  you  send  me,  without  which  my  life  woald 
become  a  burden. 

For  twenty-eight  long  and  weary  years  I  have  been  totally 
denf  and  totally  blind  in  one  eye.  I  have  been  partially  blind 
in  the  other  for  five  years.  I  have  beeu  gradually  losing  the 
sight  of  that  eye,  until,  at  the  present  time,  I  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  my  surroundings.  My  condition  is  one  of  dependence 
and  isolation.  .  .  . 

I  have  recently  been  examined  by  leading  oculists.  The  eye 
in  which  a  little  sight  remains  has  three  diseasea,  the  seat  of 
one  of  which  is  back  of,  or  behind,  the  eye,  where  it  cannot  be 
reached  in  order  to  be  operated  upon,  so  nothing  whatever  can 
be  done  for  me.  .  .  .  And  at  no  distant  day  I  shall  be 
totally  blind, — bnt  it'a  all  right.  .  .  . 

I  was  fifty-one  years  and  one  month  old  when  I  began  to 
learn  to  read  embossed  print.  And  now,  after  two  years  and 
three  months,  by  the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  I 
am  become  a  good  reader,  a  very  good  reader  indeed.  It  waa 
downright  hard  work  to  learn,  though.  All  the  help  I  had 
while  learning  bad  to  be  spelled  out  on  the  palm  of  my  left 
band  by  my  wife  and  son.  Think  of  it  I  I  now  read  easily, 
and  seldom  have  to  call  for  help.  I  can  read  words  of  one, 
two  and  three  syllables  without  spelling  them,  bat  am  a  little 
slow  in  making  out  long  words  and  names  of  persona  and  places. 


was  aimless,  with 
simply  endured  !if< 
and  tying  it  full  of 
His  condition  wa 
of  all  matters  conci 
those  misers  ble  ye) 
poBBibility  of  havinj 
for  the  mind,  it  is  ha 
which  is  characteriai 
sometimes  he  retire 
him  with  his  *'  Prin 
result  of  his  efforts, 
which  was  DOt  an  eai 
he  is  not  so  wholly  ii 
either  pleasure  or  p 
enjoyed. 

The  following 
diflferent  letters 

June  U,  1890.  N 
I  have  said  to  myself 
am  deaf.  I  have  lit 
few  have  to  endure  tl 
and  that  I  myself  an 
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of  your  pupils  can  be  pentasded  to  really  learn  to  read  because  I 
did,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  kaow  it.  But,  lest  some 
of  them  may  say  aud  tliink  that  the  princlpid  reason  why  I  was 
successful  in  learniug  to  read,  is  that  I  am  a  little  man  with 
small  Augers,  1  will  inform  you  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

I  am  a  lai^e,  fleshy  man.  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds,  and  my  bauds  and  fingers  are  lai^e.  ...  I 
know  by  experience  that  it  is  hard  work  for  a  grown  person  to 
learn  to  read  embossed  print,  but  from  the  very  beginning  I 
found  it  a  fascinating  study.   .   .  . 

Mr.  Morrison  Heady  [who  is  deaf  and  blind]  and  I  are 
regular  correspondents.  His  letters  are  a  great  comfort  to 
nae.  .  .  .  Mr.  Heady  can  read  a  page  of  embossed  print  in 
fire  minutes.  I  can  now  read  a  page  in  eight  minutes,  or  six- 
teen in  two  hours.  .  .  . 

Since  my  last  writing  I  have  spent  so  much  time  on  the  fifth 
volume  of  "  David  Copperfield  "  that  I  finished  it  yesterday. 
.  .  .  The  work  is  splendidly  printed,  and  it  has  been  of 
immense  value  to  me  in  learning  to  read  fast  and  well. 

Sept.  23,  1890.  Practjce  makes  perfect-  I  am  improving 
wonderfully.  I  went  through  the  books  you  sent  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  Indeed,  I  am  tookiog  forward  to  a  time  when, 
with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  my  efforts,  I  will  become  an 
expert  reader  of  line  print.  ...  I  think  your  improved  print 
is  just  splendid. 

October  22.  I  experience  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  read- 
iug  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  Indeed,  I  read  it  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  as  I  did  "  David  Copperfield."  The  rapidity  with  wliich  I 
am  going  through  the  work  is  truly  a  wonder  to  myself  and  to  all 
beholders.  I  am  sometimes  overjoyed  at  my  success,  and  not 
infrequently  I  stop  reading  to  give  utterance  to  expressions  of 
pure  delight.  And,  now  that  I  have  bad  considerable  experi- 
ence in  reading  both  tlie  old  and  the  improved  embossed  print, 
I  must  say  that  I  prefer  the  improved,  simply  because  it  has 
capital  letters,  which  I  love  to  feel  with  my  fingers. 


"..uaiKaoie  evidetw 
'e  "ets  liimsclt  oa 
comi.letelj-  >„,,„„„, 
does  console  j-ou  a. 
"i"Ilj  a.  yon  are  air 
gro»  out  of  evil  ,nc 
«tlll  iflibin  j„„  ,^ 
Joes  better  than  he  . 

These  extracts 

no  comment.     1 

touching  story. 

«nd  unflinching  p 

under  the  most  c 

'ess  eircumstancci 

tiiat  our  library  is 

ness  and  a  store-h 

"•■■I   light  to  all  ei 

are  eager  to  profit 

literature  reproduc 

case  of  Mr.  Stephe; 

It   has  served  as  i 
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which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  to  become  free  once 
more.  He  is  now  in  constant  communion  with  the 
world  of  thought  and  ideas  by  means  of  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  and  one  may  fancy  him  exclaiming, 
in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hale :  — 

"A  blessing  on  tbe  printer's  art  I 
Books  are  the  meDtore  oCthe  heart. 
Tbe  baraiDg  aoal,  tbe  bnrdened  mtud, 
Id  books  alone  coropaotons  Had." 

When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phens that  he  should  try  to  learn  to  read  by  touch, 
it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  him  that  he  acted 
upon  it  promptly,  and  resolved  to  go  to  work  at 
once,  without  asking  the  opinion  or  advice  of  some 
one  of  those  sightless  adults,  who  have  their  fav- 
orite hobbies  to  ride,  and  perceive  no  good  what- 
ever outside  of  them.  They  might  have  told  him, 
that  his  efforts  would  prove  futile,  and  might  have 
urged  him  not  to  waste  his  time  and  strength  in 
useless  experiments.  People  of  this  kind  have 
never  attempted  seriously  and  persistently  to 
accomplish  anything  themselves,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  prone  to  preach  a  gospel  of 
despair  and  discouragement  to  all  others.  Like 
some  of  the  narrow-minded  critics  of  music,  who, 
by  constantly  striving  to  pick  out  flaws  in  the 
tones  of  the  minor  instruments  of  an  orchestra, 
render  themselves  unfit  to  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur of  its  performances  and  appreciate  their 
eesthetic  beauties,  so  blind  persons  of  this  descrip- 
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view  has  been  ri-^lonishing.  Her  growth  in  s 
iiru  lias  been  iiiiiis;imlh'  great,  and  she  ie  now 
ll.-i't  one  inch  and  a.  half  tall,  and  weighs 
linndred  aiu!  niic  ;ind  one-half  pounds.  Her  n 
has  also  dc'V(.'h)]n.'d  and  matured  with  unpa^alli 
rapidity.  SIk-  reads  with  great  ease  and  fliSe 
;iii(l  with  fierl'fct  understanding  any  book  in  rai 
print  that  shu  hitppens  to  lay  her  hands  on,  i 
liei'  siifCfss  in  the  iiequisitJon  of  language  and 
accnnuiliitinn  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds 
truly  plitnoinenal.  She  certainly  is  a  child 
L,'iiiiiis.  Her  lircrary  compositions  teem  with  1 
llnKi;j;lits  anil  nolile  sentiments,  and  are  modele 
siiiiplirily  ol'  -^lyle,  of  grammatical  accuracy  anc 
[iiiiily  firiliclioiL  Rut,  after  all,  she  is  herself 
liir  iiiiirr  iiatiiiT.  her  modesty,  her  sweetness 
111  r  atli  iiiniiMtr  wiiniith  of  heart,  more  wonde 
l)y  I'ar  lliaii  liir  wi-itings,  extraordinary  as  tl 
arc.  Slir  i~  ilir  iiiilre  of  attraction  wherever 
L^nr-.  Sln'  takc'  every  one  by  surprise  with 
iiiirntiiiiimi  ;ni((  liiicouscious  ))owers  of  fascinat 
llrf  1IKHILHI-  liave  the  most  charming  admixl 
ni'  ^rai-e  :iiid  ,i,Tnilt'ness  with  spirit  and  vivac 
aiul  ln'i-  cuiiiiiility  and  courtesy  would  win 
liiari.  llrr  I^>\e  oCnatiire  and  of  books,  her  s; 
pal  lu'iir  leniii'i'iiess  for  all  living  creatures, 
lii-XMiinii  III  hrr  (iic-nds,  and  her  implicit  faith 
ihr  LiMM.Iiii ->.  and  kindness  of  all  human  beiD 
an'  iimi  Lilly  iiii'liiiiinished  but  stronger  than  er 
Ai<i)iii|iaiiiiil   by  Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan,  wi 
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is  still  her  special  teacher  and  companion,  Helen 
was  welcomed  to  this  institution  in  October,  1889, 
and  has  been  ever  since  a  member  of  our  house- 
hold. During  the  latter  part  of  the  past  school 
year  she  accomplished  a  most  extraordinary  feat 
in  learning  to  express  her  own  thoughts  and  ideas 
in  clear,  articulate  speech,  and  to  read  or  under- 
stand the  words  of  others,  when  they  talk  slowly 
and  distinctly,  by  placing  her  fingers  on  their  lips. 
A  full  account  of  what  Helen  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  of  all  important 
facts  and  incidents  connected  with  her  education, 
is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation ;  but  want  of 
time  and  space  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to 
defer  its  publication,  and  issue  it  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  or  supplementary  report. 


The  Library  and  its  Beneficence. 

**Knowlngf  I  lov'd  roy  books,  he  ftimished  me, 

From  mine  own  library,  witli  volumes  tliat 

I  prize  above  my  dakedom." 

Shakbspbarr. 

To  the  blind  man,  who  is  a  lover  of  books,  a 
choice  library  afltords  as  great  enjoyment  as  it 
does  to  his  seeing  brother.  It  is  a  source  of  inde- 
pendent pleasure  and  lasting  profit;  it  is  an  untold 
joy  and  an  incalculable  solace.  To  obtain  this 
invaluable  treasure  for  the  blind  was  one  of  the 

% 

noble  tasks  to  which  Dr.  Howe  devoted  himself 
with  untiring  zeal.     His  success  in  raising  funds 
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Stephens,  who  lives  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  most  remarkable  on  rec- 
ord, and  permission  has  been  obtained  to  print  the 
following  extracts  from  several  letters,  which  give 
an  account  of  his  progress  in  learning  to  read:  — 

Stsatfohd,  Hkf  26,  1S90. 

I  depend,  for  nearly  all  the  pleasure  and  amusemeDt  I  have, 
npon  the  books  you  send  me,  without  which  my  life  would 
become  a  burden. 

For  twenty-eight  long  and  weary  years  I  have  been  totally 
denf  and  totally  blind  ia  one  eye.  I  have  been  partially  blind 
in  the  other  for  five  years.  I  have  been  gradually  losing  the 
sight  of  that  eye,  until,  at  the  present  time,  I  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  my  Burroundinga.  My  condition  is  one  of  dependence 
and  isolation.  .  .  . 

I  have  recently  been  examined  by  leading  oculists.  The  eye 
in  which  a  little  sight  remains  has  three  diseases,  the  seat  of 
one  of  which  is  back  of,  or  behind,  the  eye,  where  it  caonot  be 
reached  in  order  to  be  operated  upon,  so  nothing  whatever  can 
be  done  for  me.  .  .  .  And  at  no  distant  day  I  shall  be 
totally  blind,  —  but  it's  all  right.  .  .  . 

I  was  fifty-one  years  and  one  month  old  when  I  began  to 
leara  to  read  embossed  print.  And  now,  after  two  years  and 
three  months,  by  the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  I 
am  become  a  good  reader,  a  very  good  reader  indeed.  It  was 
downright  hard  work  to  learn,  though.  All  the  help  I  bad 
while  learning  had  to  be  spelled  out  on  the  palm  of  my  left 
hand  by  my  wife  and  son.  Think  of  it  I  I  now  read  easily, 
and  seldom  have  to  call  for  help.  I  can  read  words  of  one, 
two  and  three  syllables  without  spelling  them,  but  am  a  little 
slow  in  making  out  long  words  and  names  of  persons  and  places. 


The  folIoHnni,'^  extract  is  from  Mrs.  Stepht 
U-tter,  of  the  same  date:  — 

With  my  hiisbuml,  I  must  regard  as  personal  friends  t.1 
wlio  are  coatrilmtiiijr  so  miicli  toward  making  his  life  Dot  i 
toleraliie  but  euj-oyalile.   .   .  , 

From  two  to  llirce  ycnn  previous  to  commencing  it,  he 
licen  unable  to  rt-arl  liv  finy  meaoa.  He  was  unem|>toyed.  ( 
those  could  talk  to  him  wlio  could  use  the  fingers.  Hia 
was  aimless,  wLtli  only  a  dark  {troapect  in  the  future, 
siiujily  endureil  life,  and  spent  hia  time  in  strippiog  up  pi 
and  tying  it  fidl  of  knots,  "  just  to  keep  liis  hands  in  moti< 

His  condition  was  pltialile,  and,  if  we  had  been  less  igao 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  blind,  he  might  have  beeu  si 
Uiosc  mtsiTnl)le  years.  Hut  with  such  an  experience,  and 
]iiissibility  of  hHving  sensible  employment  aud  also  occups 
for  the  iiiiiid,  it  is  li;u'dly  surprising  that,  with  an  energy  and  ] 
which  is  t'baract eristic  of  him,  he  toiled  early  and  late.  Th( 
somclimc.s  be  ri'tircd  utterly  discouraged,  the  morning  ft 
hill)  svith  hU  '■  I'rimer"  again,  and  now  he  is  enjoying 
rc^iili  i>I'  his  ciTiirt-i.  Now,  having  learned  the  touch  alpha 
svhiili  \\;\-i  uol  iiii  ciiMv  tiling  to  do,  and  having  hia  typewr 
111-  IS  nut  sii  nliiilly  i-ohited  from  everything  which  could 
I'illii'i    plcusuri'   III'    |iro[\t,  and   life    has   something  yet   U 

ITljllVi-il. 

Till-  rollMwiiiL;  extracts  are  copied  from  tt 
ililli-iTiit   IrtiiT-^  of  Mr.  Stephens:  — 

.it  M    il,  ls;iO.     Nut  infrequently  during  the  toat  few  moi 

I  li:i\i'  s:iid  111  in.v>rll'  iiiid  Others,  "  I  am  almost  as  blind 
iirii  liiiif.  I  htivr  In  I'll  long  enough."  When  I  consider 
I'lw  li:ivi'  In  iijiliiic  till'  double  deprivation  of  sight  and  hear 
iiMl  tliiii  I  Kiv-iir  tiiii  our  of  the  few,  it  does  seem  tome  thi 

Mill  \:fy.  v.->\  ill  alllii'ted.   .  .   .  lint,  if  lam  of  seme* 

V'lUi  in>iitiiLi'iti.  r  luive  nut  lived  long  enough.     If  ooeoriw 
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From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Morrison  Heady  of  Kew 
tueky  to  Mr.  Stephens,  dated  Oct.  17,  1890,  w^ 
quote  as  follows  :  — 

Within  the  short  time  you  bare  been  s  bliud  reader  you  ha« 
read  more  books  than  many  persons  in  twenty  years,  erod 
where  they  had  the  ability  and  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  feel 
that  your  esample  will  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  mosi 
remarkable  evidence  of  what  a  blind  mau  may  accomplish  nliei 
he  sets  himself  caroestty  about  the  task,  which  you  have  «j 
completely  surmounted.  Such  assurance  should  and  donbtlefl^ 
does  console  you  not  a  little  for  your  great  deprivation,  espej 
cially  as  you  are  already  so  accustomed  to  looking  for  good  t(i 
grow  out  of  evil  and  to  make  the  best  of  stich  blessings  &»  art 
sti)I  within  your  rcacih.  He  who  does  Httle,  yet  does  his  beatt 
does  better  than  he  who  does  iniieh,  yet  might  hare  done  miudl 
more.  ^ 


'ec| 


These  estraets  speak  for  themselves.  They  ne< 
no  comment.  They  tell  a  most  remarkable  and 
toiK'liing  story.  They  show  what  real  earnestueafl 
and  unflinching^  perseverance  can  ac-eoniplish, 
under  the  most  distressing  and  apparently  ho] 
less  circumstances.  They  also  emphneize  the  faetJ 
that  our  library  is  a  source  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness and  a  store-house  of  knowledge  and  intellect-^ 
ual  light  to  all  sightless  readers,  many  of  whotii' 
are  eager  to  i)ri)fit  by  its  rich  treasures  of  oboiw 
littTatui-e  reproilnced  in  embossed  piint.  In  the' 
case  of  Mr.  Stephens,  it  has  been  more  than  ttiis. 
It  lias  served  as  a  potent  agency  and  [jowerfu] 
stimulus  in  lielping  him  to  break  the  thick  wallc  of 
the  double  dun<j:eon  of  darkness  and  atiJineas  is 
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which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  to  become  free  once 
more.  He  is  now  in  constant  communion  with  the 
world  of  thought  and  ideas  by  means  of  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  and  one  may  fancy  him  exclaiming, 
in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hale:  — 

"A  blessing  on  tbe  printtr's  art  I 
Books  are  the  mentors  o^tbe  heart. 
The  bamtng  aoal,  the  hardened  mtnd, 
In  books  alone  conipaDlons  find." 

"When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phens that  he  should  try  to  learn  to  read  by  touch, 
it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  him  that  he  acted 
upon  it  promptly,  and  resolved  to  go  to  work  at 
once,  without  asking  the  opinion  or  advice  of  some 
one  of  those  sightless  adults,  who  have  their  fav- 
orite hobbies  to  ride,  and  perceive  no  good  what- 
ever outside  of  them.  They  might  have  told  him, 
that  his  efforts  would  prove  futile,  and  might  have 
urged  him  not  to  waste  his  time  and  strength  in 
useless  experiments.  People  of  this  kind  have 
never  attempted  seriously  and  persistently  to 
accomplish  anything  themselves,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  prone  to  preach  a  gospel  of 
despair  and  discouragement  to  all  others.  Like 
some  of  the  narrow-minded  critics  of  music,  who, 
by  constantly  striving  to  pick  out  flaws  in  the 
tones  of  the  minor  instruments  of  an  orchestra, 
render  themselves  unfit  to  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur of  its  performances  and  appreciate  their 
ffisthetic  beauties,  so  blind  persons  of  this  descrip- 
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fixed  hours  to  their  ■work-rooms,  where  they  are 
taught  the  rudiments  of  various  handicrafts  and 
the  manipulation  of  material  of  difierent  kinds. 
This  training,  besides  giving  to  the  blind  elasticity 
and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  fingers,  is 
extremely  advantageous  and  helpful  to  them  in 
numerous  other  ways,  and  its  value  as  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  their  education  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  the  circle  of  the 
industrial  occupations  suitable  and  profitable  for 
the  blind  to  pursue  has  been  steadily  contract- 
ing, and,  owing  to  the  constant  inveation  and 
continually  increasing  employment  of  machinery 
in  the  manufacture  of  almost  everything,  it  is 
becoming  smaller  from  year  to  year.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  exercise  of  mechanic  arts  we  are 
losing  ground.  In  order  to  stem  this  tide,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  infuse  fresh  vigor  and  energy 
into  our  department  for  manual  training,  we  have 
been  for  some  time  on  the  lookout  for  new  and 
improved  methods.  Hence  we  have  examined 
carefully  and  with  due  deliberation  all  new  plans 
brought  to  our  notice,  eager  to  ascertain  both 
their  merits  and  their  defects,  and  to  choose  the 
best  among  them.  Of  these,  the  most  promising 
seems  to  be  the  Sloyd  system,  which,  todying 
forth  as  it  does  Froebel's  ideas,  is  destined  to 
serve  as  a  link  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
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True,  our  experiment  is  being  tried  on  a  very 
small  scale.  But,  remembering  that  the  most 
stately  oaks  grow  from'  tiny  acorns,  we  cherish 
the  most  hopeful  anticipations  of  its  success. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION: 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies  :  —  "We  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Kandergarten  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30, 1890. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  abated  from  the  highly 
favorable  and  encouraging  report  of  progress  in 
this  interesting  and  beneficent  institution,  which 
was  presented  to  you  a  year  ago.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  good  work  has  been  steadily  progress- 
ing. The  kindergarten  is  a  primary  school  for 
.  blind  children,  taken  at  a  tender  age,  where  the 
education  is  conducted  on  the  approved,  the  com- 
mon-sense principles  and  methods  of  Froebel. 
The  innocent  wants  and  instincts  of  the  child, 
its  better  nature,  are  encouraged  and  drawn  out. 
An  atmosphere  of  love  pervades  the  school,  the 
playground,  the  whole  life.     The  innate  Individ- 
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these  young  natures,  left  to  the  chances,  the 
examples,  the  temptations,  the  uncanny  provoca- 
tions of  the  poor,  unclean,  ignorant  conditions  and 
environment  from  which  most  of  them  were 
rescued  and  taken  to  a  paradise  like  this  1 

The  kindergarten  during  the  year  has  been 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Mi-.  Bennett,  who 
has  so  faithfully  and  ably  filled  the  place  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  during  his  absence  in  i)ui'suit  of  health 
abroad.  The  same  energetic,  wise,  devoted, 
genial  matron,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  still  presides 
over  the  household,  much  beloved  by  all  the 
inmates,  with  Miss  Nettie  B.  Vose  for  her  assist- 
ant; while  the  immediate  instruction  has  been 
carried  on  acceptably,  with  excellent  results,  by 
those  two  well-informed,  experienced  kindergart- 
ners,  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Davidson,  with  an  admirable  music  teacher  in 
Miss  Cornelia  C.  Koeske,  a  gi-aduate  of  our 
school. 

Edith  Thomas,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  like 
Helen  Keller,  has  evinced  a  very  teachable  nature, 
developing  in  a  most  gratifying  way,  a  pupil  at 
the  kindergarten  until,  having  passed  the  age  of 
nine,  she  was  transferred  (promoted)  to  the 
parent  institution  at  South  Boston,  has  had  for  her 
special  teacher,  Miss  Harriet  M.  Markham,  and 
the   remarkable  progi-ess  which  tlie  gifted  child 
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was  erected  only  as  the  first  of  three  or  four 
contemplated  in  the  plan,  and  for  which  places  are 
provided  in  the  laying  out  of  the  domain. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
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activity,  and  inclined  to  sluggishness  and  indo- 
lence. After  a  few  months'  residence  at  the 
kindergarten  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  awakened 
intellect  begins  to  gleam  from  'their  rounded  and 
smiling  faces.  Surrounded  with  things  that  are 
pure  and  lovely  and  peaceful  and  helpful  and 
refining  and  of  good  report,  they  are  brought  up 
under  such  propitious  conditions  as  are  very  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  character  and  to  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  struggles  of  later 
life.  Thus  undesirable  tendencies  and  evil  incli- 
nations are  nipped  in  the  bud  and  vanish,  and  the 
seeds  of  good  habits  and  of  sound  principles  are 
planted  in  their  stead  and  fostered  by  every  possi- 
ble means,  so  that  they  may  grow  and  blossom. 

"  The  mom  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smtllog." 

As  the  Tiistory  of  the  world  in  general  never 
was  made  in  the  universities  and  factories,  but  in 
the  nursery,  so  that  of  the  blind  in  particular  is 
to  he  made  not  in  large  schools  and  mammoth 
workshops,  but  in  the  kindergarten.  Here  is  a 
storehouse  of  wholesome  and  beautiful  influences, 
a  veritable  source  of  good  breeding  and  hhssful- 
ness.  Here  is  a  treasury  of  potent  instniments 
for  forming  charactei".  Here  are  afforded  rare 
opportunities  for  merry  out-door  sports  and  varied 
exercise,  while  within  the  building  are  imrivalled 
facilities  for  domestic  comfort  and  harmonious 
culture. 
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healthy,  strong,  intelligent,  good,  honest,  trnthful, 
conscientious,  industrious  and  mutually  helpful. 
As  the  genial  warmth  of  the  spring  fosters  the 
plants,  so  the  inherent  influences  of  the  infant 
school  nourish  the  physical  powers  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  attributes  of  the  children,  and 
help  them  to  flower  out  and  flourish.  Those  who 
have  visited  it  and  witnessed  its  operations,  and 
the  fruits  produced  thereby,  'will  bear  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  and  attest  the 
truth  of  this  picture. 

The  kindergarten  has  rapidly  come  into  prom- 
inence as  one  of  the  best  educational  agencies  for 
the  elevation  of  the  blind,  and  its  usefulness  is 
universally  recognized.  Its  advantages  are  eagerly 
sought,  and  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  upon 
their  enjoyment.  Its  realm  is  open  to  every  little 
sightless  child  of  suitable  age,  who  is  in  need  of 
early  training  and  friendly  sympathy,  whatever 
may  be  his  race,  nationaUty,  creed  or  color.  In  it 
there  is  no  boundary  line  formed  by  social  or 
other  distinctions,  no  circumscribed  horizon,  but, 
instead,  an  ilUmitable  reach.  The  milk  of  parental 
care  and  kindness  and  the  golden  apples  of  ra- 
tional education  are  free  to  all  who  are  in  need  of 
them  and  wish  to  drink  the  former  or  pluck  the 
latter. 

Jjet  us  then  hope  and  trust,  that  such  an  impor- 
tant enterprise  —  so  noble  in  its  origin,  so  broad  in 
its  aims,  bo  catholic  in  its  purposes  and  so  benefi- 
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pupils  of  the  parent  institution,  without  special 
or  suitable,  provision  for  the  continuance  of  their 
instruction  and  training,  or  for  regular  occupation. 
As  a  consequence,  not  a  few  of  them  were  allowed 
to  pass  many  an  hour  sitting  idly  in  the  workshop, 
and  contracting  those  very  habits  of  indolence  and 
inertia,  against  which  we  cannot  strive  too  hard  to 
guard.  Some  of  them  were  too  small  in  stature 
and  immature  in  mind  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
influences  of  the  kindergarten.  Their  age,  which 
seems  to  have  served  as  the  sole  criterion  for  the 
removal,  ought  to  have  been  measured  by  the 
degree  of  their  development,  rather  than  by  the 
number  of  the  years  and  months  they  had  lived. 

The  necessity  which  prompted  this  action  is  to 
be  greatly  lamented  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
It  changed  abruptly  the  course  of  training  of  the 
children,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  their 
development.  It  deranged  and  disorganized  the 
work  of  the  infant  institution  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  It  created  much  unhappiness  and 
discontent.  It  produced  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  all  the  other 
officers,  and  filled  their  hearts  with  disappointment 
and  discouragement.  Finally,  it  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  the  principles,  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kindergarten,  and  constitute  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  reasons  of  its  existence. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  enlargement  of  our 
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The  need  is  evident,  the  demand  is  urgent.  "We 
must  move  forward,  be  the  ei-iticisms  and  the 
comments  of  those  who  are  not  in  entire  sympathy 
with  this  course  what  they  may.  For,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet, 

"If  we  BhaU  staod  still 
Id  fear  oar  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at. 
We  shoald  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  alt 
State  statues  only." 

Will  our  generous  friends  and  helpers  then 
refuse  to  consider  in  its  true  light  the  plea  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  building,  and  will  they 
respond  fully  to  such  reasonable  requirements  as 
arc  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  blind?  Is  it  their  purpose  to 
aid  effectively  all  strenuous  efforts  for  carrying 
the  kindergai-ten  enterprise  to  a  high  degree  of 
completeness,  so  that  it  may  fulfill  its  sacred 
mission  in  the  best  possible  manner?  Or  do  they 
prefer  to  stand  still  and  to  have  us  fold  our  hands 
and  sing  pseans  and  psalms  of  praise  for  what  baa 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  removing  from  our  standard  the  motto  of 
semper  aliqiiid  melhis,  and  inscribing  in  its  stead 
ne  plus  ultra?  1  believe  that  they  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  this  kind.  At  any  rate,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  nothing  is  fui'ther  from  their 
minds  than  this  thought. 
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ous  additions  made  to  the  funds  of  the  iufant 
institution  during  the  past  year. 

A  legacy  of  $.^,000  was  received  from  the  exec- 
utors of  the  will  of  the  late  Elisha  T.  Loring  of 
Doi-ehestei*.  'In  bequeathing  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  various  educational  and  benevolent 
establishments,  Mr.  Loring  remembered  the  kinder- 
garten most  liberally.  As  this  was  done  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1883,  wiien  the  project  was  still 
in  its  embi-youic  stages  of  existence,  it  shows  the 
implicit  faith  which  the  sagacious  testator  had  in 
its  beneficence. 

Through  the  great  kindness  of  Rev.  George  E. 
Ellis,  D.D.,  the  amount  of  $5,000  was  paid  to  our 
treasurer  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ellen 
M.  Gifford  of  New  Haven ;  and,  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  "Wales,  a  donation  of  $10,000  was 
made  to  us  by  the  trustees  of  the  same  estate. 
Both  Dr.  Ellis  and  Mrs.  "Wales  have  been  constant 
friends  of  the  kindergarten,  and  have  taken  a  very 
deep  interest  in  its  success.  The  former  has  also 
presented  to  the  little  institution  an  excellent 
pianoforte  which  belonged  to  his  own  family,  and 
numerous  contributions  of  money  have  been  sent 
to  us  through  the  efforts  and  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  latter. 
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the  pathway  m  which  we  shall  have  to  tread  in 
advancing  toward  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose, 
and  that  we  shall  have  to  toil  in  season  and  out  of 
season  before  we  reach  the  goal  of  our  aspirations. 
Otliei-s  may  falter  or  shrink  before  the  magnitude 
of  this  task,  and  be  disposed  to  postpone  its 
accomplishment  to  some  future  time;  but,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  while  I  feel  the  sharp  grip  of 
the  manifest  and  unquestioned  necessity,  I  cannot 
rest  or  keep  silent.  I  consider  myself  under 
orders  which  are  peremptory,  and  admit  of  neither 
excuse  nor  delay.  I  have  no  option.  My  duty  to 
the  blind  urges  me  to  go  forward;  and  go  I  must. 
"Want  of  time  and  lack  of  strength  are  of  no 
account;  obstacles  are  nothing;  indifference  or 
opposition  on  the  part  of  others  has  no  signifi- 
cance whatever;  possible  failure  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Though  difficulties  towered  on  every 
side  like  mountains  in  my  path,  and  though  I  were 
left  alone  to  conquer  them,  it  would  not  matter. 
The  word  of  command  rings  like  a  bugle-blast, 
and  I  must  obey,  or  be  false  to  the  cause  of  the 
little  sightless  children. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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with  the  moral  training  of  the  home,  and  such  is  the  adapt- 
Kbility  of  this  system  to  teaching  the  blind,  that  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that  Froebcl  must  hare  especially  consid- 
ered this  class  vrhen  he  devised  his  great  natural  method  of 
teaching.  At  all  events,  it  is  true  that  the  kindergarten  has 
become  an  iodiapensable  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  receives  today  more  distinct  and  general  recog- 
nition among  thoughtful  educators  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  the  movement. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1887,  that  thia  school  was 
opened  with  ten  children  in  attendance.  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  forty-five  pupils  within  our  walls,  and 
wo  confidently  expect  in  three  years  more  to  increase  the 
number  to  one  hundred  if  proper  accommodations  should 
be  provided. 

Notwithstanding  various  interruptions  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, there  has  been  a  fair  degree  of  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  classes  are  more  thoroughly  graded 
and  in  a  better  classified  form  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  method  of  work  as  now  arranged  provides  for  a  course 
of  three  years ;  and  we  believe,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
very  unusual  cases,  each  child  admitted  here  should  com- 
plete this  course  before  attempting  a  higher  grade  of  work. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that _fiinesn,  and  not  age, 
should  be  made  the  standard  of  promotion.  One  of  the 
most  serious  interruptions  to  our  work  has  been  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  at  irregular  times  to  the  higher  department  at 
South  Boston,  —  pupils  who  were,  save  in  the  matter  of 
age,  totally  unfitted  to  go  there.  Of  the  nineteen  who 
were  transferred  last  year,  none  had  completed  the  course 
here,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  sent  could 
aSbrd  to  lose  it.     Thia  promiscuous  draft  upon  the  mem- 
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speech  nnd  motioa.  A  child  who  cnnnot  tui'D  the  knob  of 
n  dour  with  its  oerveless,  flabby  hund,  who  not  only  can 
neither  feed  nov  dress  itself,  but  appears  to  lack  the  incli- 
nation, as  well  as  the  strength,  to  do  so,  will  suiprise  us 
with  extraordinary  feats  of  memory.  Such  a  child  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  repeat  in  their  order  the  names  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  kings  of  England,  besides 
line  upon  line  of  prose  and  rhyme.  It  is  painful  to  see 
children  of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  so  needlessly  help- 
less. If  parents  would  follow  the  "  Counsels  to  Parents 
of  Blind  Children,"  as  given  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  forty- 
third  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  we  should 
have  the  kindergarten  work  begun  in  the  home  nursery, 
and  it  would  he  an  incalculable  blessing.  Hence  we 
emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  this  superior 
training  in  the  home,  the  kindergarten  should  have  the 
earlt/  direction  of  the  blind  child,  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results ;  and  we  are  £ure  it  would  add  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  we  desire  to  do  here,  if,  in  addition 
to  our  present  course  of  three  years,  there  could  be  n 
fourth  year  devoted  to  advanced  elementary  work,  —  that 
is,  to  a  combination  of  kindergarten  training  and  primary 
instruction.  We  should  thus  have  an  intermediate  class, 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  grades  of  study. 
Recognizing  the  law  laid  down  by  Froebel,  that  what 
one  tries  to  do  he  begins  to  understand,  we  wish  the  idea 
could  be  carried  into  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
manual  exercises.  Here  indeed  "touch  is  the  master 
sense,"  and  the  hand  is  its  agent.  Last  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  some  practice  in  this  direction.  A  room 
was  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools 
was  provided,   with   suitable  pieces  of  wood,  and  one  of 
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of  pneumonia.  In  the  first  case  the  child  was  removed  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  and  soon  recovered.  The  second 
case,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  attack,  was  cared 
for  at  the  kindergarten.  In  this  instance  there  was 
speedy  recovery.  Dr.  Broughton  made  forty-six  profes- 
sional visits  during  the  year,  and  rendered  many  kind 
services  in  addition.  One  very  promising  pupil,  Charles 
Henry  Richardson,  went  to  the  hospital  March  24,  and 
died  March  27,  of  a  malignant  type  of  measles.  His  age 
was  eight  years  and  seven  months.  This  was  the  only 
loss  by  death  during  the  year.  There  was  one  supposed 
case  of  diphtheria  sent  to  the  hospital,  hut  the  patient 
returned  in  ten  days,  his  sickness  proving  to  be  only  a 
severe  form  of  tonsilitis.  The  other  cases  of  scarlet-fever 
and  measles  were  of  a  mild  type,  and  the  children  were  all 
able  to  resume  their  accustomed  places  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  term,  and  the  year  closed  with  no  further  illness. 
When  we  consider  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases 
during  the  last  winter,  necessitating  the  temporary  closing 
of  many  public  and  private  schools,  there  is  reason  for 
thankfulness  for  the  good  degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  the 
inmates  of  our  institution,  and  for  our  avoidance  of  more 
serious  consequences.  We  would  not  fail  to  mention  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Children's  Hospitiil  and  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  for  their  prompt  response  to  our  call  in  the 
time  of  need,  and  for  the  unvarying  courtesy  and 
sympathy  of  all  the  officers  and  attendants  connected  with 
these  institutions.  These  cases  of  illness  have  strengthened 
our  conviction  of  the  absolute  need  of  some  place  for  the 
complete  and  speedy  isolation  of  patients.  Oftentimes  an 
epidemic  may  be  avoided  iu  this  way.  The  attending 
physician  cannot  always  decide  the  nature  of  a  malady  at 
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and  desirable  models  for  use  in  the  school-room  have  been 
left  to  ua  to  show  their  interest  in  the  cause.  One  little 
girl  who  came  here,  said,  during  bervisit,  "  I  have  fifteen 
cents  for  the  new  building,  —  five  from  my  sister,  five  from 
my  brother,  and  five  from  myself."  (Her  name  was 
Florence  Btgelow.) 

Mrs.  Aldrich,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  makes  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Boston  with  her  normal  class  of  kindergart- 
ners.  They  visit  Miss  Peabody  and  the  kindergarten  foT 
the  blind  "  for  inspiration ; "  and  many  another  visitor  has 
expressed  the  same  sense  of  obligation  for  the  helpful 
lessons  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ISABEL  GREELEY, 
Oct.  1,  18B0.  Matron, 
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To  the  Cecilia,  tbroDgh  its  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Pelhsm 
Dodd,  for  &a  average  of  fouiteen  tickets  to  each  of  four  con- 
certs. 

To  SB  anonymoas  frieod,  for  four  tickets  to  oae  Cecilia  con- 
cert. 

To  the  Boston  Singere'  Society,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Ratcliffe,  for  six  tickets  to  each  of  three  concerts. 

To  Prof.  Carl  Baerman,  for  twenty-eight  season  tickets  to  six 
chamber  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Leo  Goldmark,  for  an  average  of  forty-one  tickets  to 
each  of  two  pianoforte  recitals  given  by  Dr.  Hans  Von  Biilow. 

To  Messrs.  Henry  F.  Miller  <&  Co.,  for  admission  to  Emil 
Zoch'e  pianoforte  recital.  To  the  same,  for  ten  tickets  to  Miss 
Neally  Stevens'  pianoforte  recital. 
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To  Mattapannock  Lodge,  No.  472,  K.  of  H.,  for  twenty 
tickets  to  Miss  McDonald's  concert. 

To  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  126,  K.  and  L.  of  H.,  for  twenty 
tickets  to  the  same. 

To  Bev.  J.  J.  Lewis,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Universalist 
Church,  for  a  general  invitation  to  all  concerts  and  other  enter- 
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To  the  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church,  through  its  treasurer,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Elton,  for  admission  to  a  coDrsc  of  lectures  and  concerts. 
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bey,  reader,  tot  one  concert. 
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The  Watchman, Boston,  Mass. 

Zion's  Herald, "  " 

The  MiBsionary  Herald,    ....**  " 

The  Well-Spring, "  " 

The  Salem  Register,  ....  Saiem,  Mati. 

The  Century, New  York,  N.  T. 

St.  Nicholas, "  " 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philoeophj,     .        "  " 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder,  .        .        "  '* 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  .        .        .   Waahington,  D.  C. 

The  Etude, Philadeipkia,  Pa. 

Church's  Hnsical  Journal,  .  .         .   Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Messenger,        .        .        .     Ala.  Academy  for  the  Blind. 
Goodson  Gazette,      .  Va.  Inst,  for  Deaf-Mulea  and  Blind. 
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Good  Health, BatOe  Creek,  Mick. 

L'Amico  del  Ciechi, Florence,  Italy. 

Valentin  Haiiy,  a  French  monthly,     .        .  Paris,  France. 


I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered  them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many 
of  these  delightfol  and  Instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Provisions  :,n(l  supplies,  j 

Coal,  South  Kofinn 
CoaJ,  Jam«ifa  Plain, 

Stocks  and  bills  rucufvable. 

One  large  organ 
Four  smali  organs, 
Forty-niiie  (liaims. 
Brass  instruments 
VioliDs,     . 
Mnsical  library, 

Stereotjpe  plates,     ." 

School  furniture  aud  appanilc 

Library  of  book,  in  cotSmont 
Library  of  boolis  in  embowed" 
Boys'  shop. 
Stable  and  loola,       .'        * 


The   foregoing   property    ^presents    the    following    funds  And 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same  r  — 


InnliltUion  Funds. 
General  fund  of  the  institution, 
Harris  fuad,  .... 
Richard  Perkins  fund. 


Printing  Fund. 

Capital, 

Surplus  lor  building  purposes, 


Kindergarten  Funds. 
Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund, 
Sidney  Bartlett  legacy, 
Oeorge  Edward  Downs  legacyi 
Mary  Williams  legacy, 
£.  T.  Loring  legacy,  . 
Sllen  U.  Oifford  legacy,    . 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Wales  fund, 
Funiis  from  othpr  donations,    . 


Cash  ill  treasury, 

Buildings,  unimproved  raal  estate  and 
personal  property  In  use  for  the  insti- 
tution at  South  Boston, 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property 
e  for  the  kindergarten  at  Janiaiea 


Plai 


f  136,478  84  ' 
80,000  00  , 
30,000  00 


t40,000  00 
10,000  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00  I 
5.000  00  I 
10,000  00  ; 
22,000  00 


346,747  15 
80,261  68 


Total  amount  of  property  belon^ng  ti 
the  kinder^rteu, .... 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  institution  proper,  .... 


E.  T.  Loring,  . 
Mtb.  Ellen    M.  Oifi 

through    Kev.   Georgi 
Ellis 

Endowment  fund,  . 
Annual  Subscriptions  thi 
AuKlllary  Aid  Society , 
ContrlbutloDH. 

For  current  expenses, 
Donations  for  new  bulldln 
Board  and  tuition, 

Rents 

Income  from  Investments, 
Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1SB9, 


MtUnteuance, 

Insurance  and  repairs  on  hi 

Invested, 

Total  expenses. 
Due  on  contract  for  gradln. 


Balance  Oct.  1,  1890, 
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PROPERTY  BELONGING    TO   THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Wales  fund. 

Legacies  — 
Sidney  Bartlett, 
George  Edward  Downs, 
Mary  Williams, 
E.  T.  Loringy    . 
E.  M.  GifTord, . 
Funds  from  other  donations, 

Endowment  fund, 

Cash  in  treasury, 


$40,000  00 
10,000  00 

10,000  00 
3,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 

22,000  00 


Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  at  Jamaica  Plain, 


$100,000  00 

84,130  76 
80,261  68 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  Kinder- 
garten,         


$214,892  44 


Brooks,  Jlra.  Franci 

of  "  Ileicii," 
Broot.,   Mrs.  Franc 

Bale  of  "  Heidi," 
Brown,  Mis.  H.  Lonl 
Bumbam,  Mra.  John 
Claw  in   Shepard   K 
MiB8  A.  E.  Hilton'i 
CurtU.  Mr..  Greelej  i 
F.,  C.  A.,      . 
Field,  Mr..  N.  M.,  M< 
Foater,  Mia.  c.  P.,  Cai 
Gooding,  Alfred,   . 
Green,  Ciiarle.,      . 
Haven,  Mrs.  LucjB., 
Hooper,  Mm.  Jame.  B. 
Jenk.,  Mis.  C.  E.,  .iitl 
Kindergarten  at  Florenc 
Kindergarten  at  Hyde  P 
Kindergarten  at  NcwtOi 

Sweetser's, 
Kindergarten  at  VVarienI 
1.,  S.  E.,      .        . 

Amount  carried  foTW 
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Amount  brought  forward^         ....       $873  05 

^^  Little  Folks,"  of  Miss  Sampson's  School,  Charles- 
town,  eighth  contribution, 6  75 

Morae,  Miss  Margaret  F., 5  00 

Proceeds  of  sale  by  Theodora  Irving  Knight,  Eleanor 
G.  Gray,  Edith  Rotch,  Clara  Winthrop,  Marianne 
Appleton,  Rath  Williams,  Emily  Reed,  Bessie 
Seabary,  Margaret  Winthrop,  Ethel  Stockton, 
Marjory  Appleton,  and  Sarah  Bremer,  .  .  340  85 
Proceeds   of    entertainment   at    Mr.  Brooks',  and 

sundry  donations, 300  00 

Rotch,  Miss  Mary, 5  00 

Sale  of  curios, 1  10 

Shuman,  Lillie,  May  Davenport  and  Susie  Seaver,  .  10  00 

Sunday-school  class.  West  Gardner,  Miss  Nettie  M. 

Fairbanks, 15  75 

Sunday-school  class  in  Unitarian  Church,  Neponset, 

Miss  M.  R.  Leavitt's,  •         .         .         .         .         100  00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  eighth  contribution,    .         .         100  00 

$1,757  50 
From  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gifford, 
late  of  New  Haven,  by  request  of  Mre.  George 
W.  Wales, 10,000  00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 


.   $2,449  38 


Kindergarten  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Miss  Isabel  Merry's, 
Kindergarten,  Walpole  Street,  through  Miss  C.  E 

Carr, 

Kindergarten  at  Somerville,  Miss  R.  Porter's, 
Kramer,  Henry  C,  second  contribution, 

Lillie's  savings, 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  annual,    .... 

Lyman's,  Miss,  school, 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  third  contribution, 

Montgomery,  William,  annual, 

Newell,  Mre.  M.  Abbie,  second  contribution, . 

Porter,  Mrs.  H.  A., 

Primrose  Club,  Dorchester, 

Private  school,  Charlestown,  Miss  Sampson's,  sev 

enth  contribution, 
Sunday-school  at  Blue  Hill, 
Sunday-school  of   the  First  Church,  Boston,  fifth 

contribution, 
Sunday-school  of  the  Unitarian  church,  Littleton 

fourth  contribution, 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  annual, 
Wainwright,  Miss  R.,  annual, 
Wales,  George  W.,  annual,     .... 
Wales,  Miss  M.  A.,  annual,   .... 
Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  annual, . 
Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  annual, 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B., 

Whitwcll,  S.  H.,  third  contribution, 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  third  contribution, 

Wilder,  Miss    Marjorie  (six  and  one-half  years) 

Ipswich), 

Wood,  Miss  C,  third  contribution, 


10  10 


3 

00 

1 

10 

25 

00 

1 

00 

10  00 

103 

00 

50 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

1 

00 

61 

00 

6 

00 

7 

22 

109  27 


5 

00 

10  00 

5 

00 

100 

00 

25 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

1 

00 

5 

00 

$8,128  07 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 

Pkinted  at  the  Perkins  Institotiom  akd  Ma8Sachu8ett8 
School  for  tbb  Blind. 


Book  of  Psalms 

New  TestameDt 

Book  of  Common  P™*er, 

Baxter's  Call,   .        .  ' 

Hjmns  for  the  Blind ,        . 

^Natural  Theology, 

*  Scl«ctioiiH  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg, 
Diogmphical  Sketches  of  Dislinguished  Persons,  . 
Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Eliot,     ,        ,        .        . 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 

Howe's  Cjulopradia, 

Latin  Selections 

Combe's  Constitntion  of  Man 

Cotter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  antl  Hygiene, . 

"Life  and  her  Ch'ildreii,"  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  History, 

Geometrical  Diagrams 

Wentworth'8  Grammar-school  Arithmetic,     . 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory, 

Higginson'a  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States, 

Conelitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens's  ChiWB  History  of  England 

Freeman's  History  of  Kurope, 

Schtnit^'s  History  of  Greece, 

Sclituitz's  History  ol  Rome, 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince, 

Washington  and  his  Country 

Guyot's  Geography, 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader, 

American  Prose 

Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  by  'Tulia  R.  Anagnos, 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  ftom  Pick- 

Dickens's  David  CopperSeld 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Emerson's  Essays, 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,    . 
George  Eliot's  Story  of  Janet's  Repentance,  . 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter 

Hnwthome's  Tanglewood  Tales, 

Scott's  Quenlin  Durward, 


■  PTtnl«d  by  the  donor  for  free  dinribntkm. 


1 

tS  00 

» 

7  60 

3  DO 

3  50 

2  00 

4  00 

SOO 

20 

8  00 

32  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  60 

40 

6  00 

2  60 

3  00 

2  60 

3  00 

9  00 

3  00 

3  ao 

6  00 

60 

3  00 

16  00 

12  00 

3  00 

6  00 

3  00 

3  60 

3  00 

5  00 

4  00 

6  00 

1-ongfL'l low's  Kvaii^line,  an 
Longfellow's  Hiawatli«,  . 
Lowell's  Poems, 
Milton  s  raradise  Lost.    . 
Pope'3  Essay  on  Slan,  and  oti 
Scott'a  Lay  of  the  Last  Miust 
Shakeapeare's  Hamlet  and  Ji 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  Fi 
bhakespeare's  Romeo  and  Ju 
lennyson's  In  Memoriam,  aa 
Whittier'a  Poems.     . 
Longfellow's  Birthday,  by  Ju 
(^mmenioration  Ode,  by  H.  \ 

c    ■  .      ,  Juvenile 

hcnpt  and  point  alphabet  shet 
Braille  Primer, 
An  I-k;lectie  Piinier, 
Child's  First  Book,  . 
Child's  Second  Book, 
Child's  Tliird  Book, 
Child's  Fourth  Book. 
Child's  Fifth  Book,  . 
Child's  Sixth  Book.  . 
Child's  Seventh  Book,      . 
Youth's  Library,  volume  1, 
louth  s  Library,  volume  2. 
Youth's  Library,  volume  3, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  4, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  6, 
Youth's  Libraiy,  volume  6, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  7, 
louUi'a  Library,  volume  8. 
Anderson's  Stories  and  Tales, 
Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Lanmjai 
Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  il. . 
Eliofs  Six  Arabian  NighU. 
Heidi ;  translated  from  the  Gen 
Kinpley'3  Greek  Heroes, 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  . 
Little  Women,  by  Loniaa  M.  AJc 


List  of  Embossed  Booes  —  Concluded. 


TITLE  or  BOOK. 


Lod^'a  Twelve  Popular  Tales,     . 

Stones  for  l^ittle  Readera,  bj  Emilie  PouIssod, 

The  Blind  Brother 

The  Little  ODea'  Storj  Book, 
The  Queen  of  the  Krate  Isle, 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  by  J.  H.  Ewing, 

The  Story  of  Patsy 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge,     . 

Musrc. 
A  few  German  Chorals  of  J.  S.  Bach,   , 
Burgmuller's  Exercises,  .... 

Cramer's  Piano  Studies,  .... 

Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation, 
Arban'.i  Method  for  the  Cornet  and  Sax-Hom, 

Exercises  in  Harmony, 

Forty-five  Hymn  Tunea,        .... 

Gurfitt's  Studies 

Heller's  Progressive  Studies, 

Opus  261,  by  Czemy 

Loesehliom'a  Progresaive  Studies, 
Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 

Scala's  Vocal  Exercises 

Scherzo 

The  Bridal  Roae  — Overture, 

The  Color-Guard  March,       .... 

The  Little  Kose  Waltz 

Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz,  by  Charles  Bach, 
Urbach's  Prize  Piano  School, 


N.  B.    The  pricei  Id  (hg  above  11«(  are  sat  doirn  per  BBT,  not  per  volnme. 


!•     The  Hemispheres,  . 

2.  United  States,  Mexia 

3.  North  America, 
i-    Sonlh  America, 

5.  Europe, 

6.  Asia, 

7.  Africa,    . 

8.  The  Worid  on  Mereatt 

Eaob,  <3^ 

1 .  Eastern  Hemisphere, 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

3.  North  America, 
4-  United  States, 

5.  South  America, 

6.  Europe, 
7-  Asia, 
8.  Africa,  . 

Each,  $23 ; 

These  maps  are  considere. 
racy  and  distinctness  of  on 
superior  to  all  thus  far  made 
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"The  New  England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  "They 
are  very  strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  orna- 
ment to  any  school-room." 


///.  —  Pin  Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams,    . 


.  each,  $0  75 


Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards    made    of  brass  strips,  nickel- 
plated,     each,  $3  00 

Ciphering- types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,  .  1  00 


Writing. 

Grooved  writing-cards. 
Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed. 
Braille  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,  . 
Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed. 


.  each,  $0  05 

.  "        1  50 

.  "         r  00 

.  "         1  00 


i 


tail 


T^.-lil      ^^^!^ 


„„  DATE  DUE                        1 

lU  1  2  0  " 
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on  1 

)  mi 
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